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PATEICK  FEASEE  TYTLEE. 


The  lives  of  literary  men  do  not  ordinarily  present  to  us  the  stirring 
events  by  which  those  of  eminent  statesmen  and  warriors  are  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Their  biographies  consist  generally  of  little  more  than 
an  account  of  their  works ;  stdl,  the  importance  attributed  by  pos¬ 
terity  to  their  labours  adds  an  interest  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  may  have  been  their  lot  to  be  cast. 

Amongst  the  many  eminent  men  to  whom  Scotland  is  indebted 
for  the  honourable  place  which  she  holds  in  the  literature  of  Europe, 
there  are  few  to  whom  she  owes  more  than  to  the  Tytlers  of  Wood- 
houselee.  This  family,  long  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  i^roduced  in  succession  WiUiam  Tytler,  Alexander  Fraser 
Tytler  afterwards  Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler, 
who,  by  the  interest  and  value  of  their  writings^ — extending  over 
nearly  a  century — have  done  honour  to  themselves,  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  elucidate  the  history  of  their  country. 

The  first  of  the  family  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  litera¬ 
ture  was  Wdliani  Tytler,  (the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir,)  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  October  1711. 
He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Tytler,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  that 
city,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  the  probity  and  excel- 
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lence  of  Ms  private  character.  Like  his  father,  William  Tytler 
studied  law,  and  became  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  1744.  But 
although  carrying  on  a  legal  business  of  considerable  extent,  he  found 
leisure  to  indulge  his  taste  for  literary  composition,  and  obtained 
considerable  fame  by  publishing,  in  1759,  his  well-known  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This  work,  entitled,  “  An  Inquiry, 
Historical  and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Histories  of  Dr  Eobertson  and  Mr 
Hume  with  respect  to  that  Evidence,”  was  so  favourably  received 
by  the  public  as  to  pass  through  four  editions.  In  it  Tytler  sought 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Queen,  by  bringing  for¬ 
ward  many  circumstantial  proofs  that  she  was  innocent  of  a  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  death  of  her  husband  Darnley,  and  attempting  to 
shew  that  the  letters  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  her  to  the 
Earl  of  BothweU  were  spurious. 

Tliis  Vindication  received  the  commendations  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
Smollett,  and  other  eminent  literary  men,  who  acknowledged  the 
author’s  ingenuity,  although  they  did  not  agree  with  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrived. 

In  addition  to  this  remarkable  publication,  Tytler  made  several 
other  interesting  contributions  to  Scottish  literature,  among  wMch 
may  be  noticed,  “  The  Poetical  Remains  of  James  I,  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  that  Monarch.” 

After  spending  a  long  life  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  literary  ease, 
Tytler  died  at  the  family  seat  of  Woodhouselee  on  Sept.  12,  1792, 
in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  A  high  sense  of  honour,  an  uncor¬ 
rupted  integrity,  a  manly  opposition  to  every  kind  of  depravity  or 
vice,  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  character ;  and  he  died 
without  leaving  an  enemy  or  detractor  in  the  world. 

Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  his  eldest  son,  better  known,  perhaps,  by 
Ms  judicial  title  of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  4th  October  1747.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  High  School 
of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  a  private  school  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  cf  London.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
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entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and,  having  passed  through  the 
course  of  education  preparatory  to  a  legal  life,  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  the  year  1770,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- third  year.  He  married, 
in  1776,  Anne  Eraser,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  William  Fraser  of  Bel- 
nain,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  eight  children, 
of  whom  Patrick,  the  future  historian  of  Scotland,  was  the  youngest. 

In  1780  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Universal  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  chair 
with  great  ability  and  success.  As  Professor  of  History  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1782,  his  well-known  “Elements  of  General  History,”— a 
work  the  merits  of  which  have  been  generally  recognised,  and  which 
is  still  a  standard  class-book  on  the  subject. 

He  published  anonymously,  in  1790,  an  “  Essay  on  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Translation.”  This  treatise  speedily  obtained  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  introductions  to 
criticism  in  the  English  language. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  through  the  interest  of  Lord 
Melville,  Judge- Advocate  of  Scotland ;  and,  about  nine  years  after¬ 
wards,  was  raised  to  the  Bench  under  the  title  of  Lord  Woodhouselee. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  and  several  smaller  produc¬ 
tions,  Lord  Woodhouselee  published  an  elegantly  written  memoir  of 
Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes,  which  contains  notices  of  many  of  the 
literary  Scotsmen  of  the  last  century.  He  died  on  the  5th  January 
1813,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  the  fourth  son  and  youngest  child  of 
Lord  Woodhouslee,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  August 
1791.  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School  there,  under  Mr  (after¬ 
wards  Professor)  Christison  and  Dr  Adam  of  that  seminary.  These 
gentlemen  were  distinguished  for  their  success  as  teachers,  and  under 
their  care  a  large  number  of  pupUs,  who  afterwards  filled  eminent 
positions  in  life,  received  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education.  As  a 
boy,  Tytler  gave  little  promise  of  that  devotion  to  literary  pursuits 
by  which  he  was  to  be  afterwards  distinguished.  He  was,  however, 
beloved  by  his  schoolfellows  for  the  generous  nature  of  his  disposi- 
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tion,  and  for  his  spirited  and  manly  character.  His  father  early 
remarked  the  ability  which  lay  under  his  apparent  carelessness  and 
inattention.  “You  do  not  understand  the  boy/’  he  would  say.  “I 
tell  you  he  is  a  wonderful  boy.  Look  at  the  eager  expression  of  his 
countenance  when  listening  to  conversation  far  above  his  years ;  he 
is  drinking  in  every  word.  You  tell  me  he  never  opens  an  improv¬ 
ing  book  •,  that  it  must  always  be  an  amusing  story  for  him.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  he  does  not  read  grave  enough  books  by  and  by.” 

Tytler  was  fortunate  in  having  as  his  tutor  a  young  man  who 
afterwards  earned  some  reputation  by  his  writings — the  Rev.  John 
Black,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Coylton,  in  Ayrshire,  and  author  of 
an  elegant  “  Life  of  Tasso.  ’  Under  the  care  of  tins  accomplished 
guide  Tytler  made  rapid  progress,  and  acquired  that  taste  for  read¬ 
ing  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  so  good  an  account.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  he  enjoyed  the  assistance  in  his  studies  of 
another  gentleman  afterwards  highly  distinguished— the  Rev.  John 
Lee  who,  after  filling  several  important  academical  offices,  died 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  his  youth  Tytler  had  also  the  great  advantage  of  participating 
in  the  literary  society  which  his  father  gathered  around  him.  He 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  breathed  a  literary  atmosphere  from 
his  boyhood.  Henry  Mackenzie,  (the  “  Man  of  Feeling,”)  Scott, 
Sydney  Smith,  Mackintosh,  and  Jeffrey,  were  his  father’s  frequent 
guests;  and  young  Tytler  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
brilliant  conversation  of  these  eminent  men. 

Intending  that  his  son  should  enter  the  profession  of  the  law. 
Lord  Woodhouselee  resolved  that,  before  beginning  his  legal  studies^ 
he  should  spend  a  year  at  an  academical  institution  in  England. 
Accordingly,  Tytler  was  sent  to  Chobham  House  School,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Jerram,  a  gentleman  of  great 
worth.  Under  this  excellent  master  he  made  much  progress,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  art  of  writing  Latin  verses,  and  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  poets.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  his  general 
reading ;  and  vLen  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  he  brought  with  him 
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an  increased  taste  for  that  polite  literature  which  was  the  delight  of 
his  future  life. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  after  his  return 
from  Chobham  to  his  brother  Alexander,  is  interesting  as  shewing 
the  early  period  at  which  his  love  for  the  study  of  history  developed 
itself.  It  is  dated  June  14,  1810:— “I  now  come  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  my  studies.  When  I  first  went  to  England,  from 
having  always  lived  in  a  literary  family,  where  Mr  Black  and  papa 
were  continually  talking  upon  learned  subjects,  as  well  as  having 
read  a  few  books,  I  had  picked  up  more  general  knowledge  than  is 
commonly  to  be  found  amongst  the  boys  at  an  English  school. 
This  made  me  in  some  degree  looked  up  to,  and  balanced  my  de¬ 
ficiency  in  classical  knowledge.  To  this  last  I  applied  tooth  and 
nail ;  reading  by  myself,  and  often  getting  up  in  the  winter  morn¬ 
ings  to  study  by  candle-light.  At  last  I  began  to  understand 
and  like  Greek,  and  to  make  some  progress  in  Latin  versification. 
My  vein  improved  amazingly  at  Chobham.  The  study  of  Yirgil  and 
Horace,  of  Milton  and  Thomson,  was  to  me  truly  delightful.  I  often 
gave  exercises  in  English  verse ;  and  Mr  Jerram  was  sometimes  pleased 
to  express  his  approbation,  and  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  them.  But  I 
acquired  a  high  relish  for  another  noble  branch  of  literature,  and 
which  I  am  at  present  pursuing  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  mean 
history.  I  there  read  Eobertson’s  admirable  History  of  Charles  V., 
and  wrote  short  notes  upon  it.  Since  that  T  have  been  reading 
Itlachiavel’s  History  of  Florence,  Watson’s  Philip  II.,  Gibbon’s 
Decline  and  Fail,  Clarendon’s  noble  work  on  the  Eebellion,  Sidly’s 
Memoirs,  Clarendon’s  Life,  Voltaire’s  Charles  XII.,  Papa’s  Ele¬ 
ments,  Chevalier  Eamsay’s  Life  of  Turenne,  Junius’s  Letters,  the 
Life  of  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  I  am  now  engaged  with  Hume,  and 
Eapin’s  Acta  Kegia.  What  do  you  think  of  history,  my  dear  Sandie  ? 
To  me  it  seems  the  noblest  of  all  studies.  To  say  that  it  is  enter¬ 
taining  is  its  least  praise.  It  is  the  school  of  statesmen  and  war¬ 
riors  ;  and  the  pleasure,  next  to  living  in  the  times,  and  being  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  actions  of  these,  is  that  of  reading  their  lives  and  actions.”  * 
*  Burgon’s  Memoir,  p.  65. 
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About  the  close  of  the  year  1809  Tytler  entered  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  began  with  enthusiasm  the  study  of  law.  But 
while  he  was  working  hard,  along  with  his  young  friend  Archibald 
(now  Sir  Archibald)  Alison,  at  the  Institutes  of  Heineccius,  his 
favourite  studies  were  not  forgotten.  At  the  request  of  his  father, 
he  wrote,  in  1810,  a  poem,  which  he  entitled,  “The  Woodhouselee 
Masque,”  and  which  was  allowed  by  competent  judges  to  be  a 
most  graceful  performance.  This,  and  other  unpublished  poems, 
and  also  the  elegant  poetical  translations  which  exist  in  some  of  his 
minor  works,  display  a  genius  for  poetry  which,  had  it  been  culti¬ 
vated,  would  have  entitled  him  to  rank  amongst  the  poets  of  his 
country. 

Tytler  was  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  on  the  3d  of  July  1813; 
shortly  after  wliich  he  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  excellent  father, 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  who  had  long  suffered  from  a  painful  disease. 

In  the  beginning  of  1814,  Tytler  embraced  the  opportunity,  which 
the  peace  of  that  year  afforded,  to  visit  France,  in  company  with 
William  and  Archibald  Alison,  and  Mr  D.  Anderson  of  Moredun. 
This  tour  lasted  from  April  to  June,  and  afforded  the  most  lively 
gratification  to  the  young  tourists.  They  had  the  honour  of  being  pre¬ 
sented,  while  in  Paris,  to  many  distinguished  men,  including  the  great 
Platoff,  and  enjoyed  the  sight  of  innumerable  celebrities.  A  record 
of  this  tour  is  preserved  in  an  anonymous  work,  in  two  volumes, 
entitled,  “  Travels  in  France  during  the  Years  1814-15,  comprising  a 
Residence  at  Paris  during  the  stay  of  the  Allied  Armies,  and  at  Aix 
at  the  period  of  the  Landing  of  Bonaparte.”  It  was  understood  to 
be  the  production  of  Mr  Archibald  Alison,  and  contained  certain 
chapters  which  Tytler  contributed. 

Through  the  influence  of  Alexander  Maconochie,  Esq.,  afterwards 
Lord  Meadowbank,  then  Lord-Advocate,  Tytler  was  appointed, 
when  he  had  only  been  three  years  at  the  bar,  a  Junior  Crown 
Counsel  in  Exchequer — an  ofiice  worth  £150  per  annum.  He  also 
made  some  progress  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  But  literature  and 
historical  inquiry,  although  not  engrossing  all  liis  attention,  still 
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occupied  his  leisure  hours,  and  induced  him  to  contribute  various 
papers  to  literary  journals. 

During  the  years  1817  and  1818,  he  wrote  several  articles  for 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  then  in  its  infancy.  These  were,  “  Eemarks 
on  Lacunar  Strevilinense ;  ”  an  address  “  To  my  Dog  and  a  fanciful 
fragment,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Literary  Romance.  ” 

The  fatigues  of  his  professional  and  other  duties  rendered  him 
desirous  of  making  a  fresh  tour  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  and  he 
visited  Norway  in  1818,  in  company  "with  Mr  D.  Anderson  of  More- 
dun.  While  on  their  tour  they  happened  to  be  at  Drontheim,  when 
Bernadotte,  after  being  crowned  King  of  Sweden,  made  his  entry, 
with  his  son  Prince  Oscar,  into  that  city.  The  young  Scotsmen 
had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  king,  by  whom  they  were 
graciously  received,  and  invited  to  dine  with  his  Majesty. 

The  first  separate  work  which  Tytler  published  was  his  “  Life  of 
James  Crichton  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  the  Admirable  Crichton.” 
It  appeared  in  1819,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  father. 
Lord  Woodhouselee. 

In  this  interesting  memoir  Tytler  brought  together  the  various 
materials  bearing  on  the  life  and  exploits  of  this  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonage,  whose  remarkable  attainments  made  Scotland  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  By  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  contemporary  literature  of  the  period  in  which  Crichton 
flourished,  Tytler  successfully  refuted  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  by  several  authors  to  discredit  the  evidence  on  which  his  fame 
had  so  long  rested. 

Tytler’s  fondness  for  antiquarian  research  is  nowhere  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  in  this  biography,  which  may  be  said  to  have  left  little 
to  be  gleaned  by  subsequent  inquirers.  The  work  was  well  received 
by  the  public ;  and  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1823. 

In  1822  was  founded  the  Bannatyne  Club,  of  which  Tytler  was  one 
of  the  original  members.  This  literary  society,  founded  on  the  model 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  was  formed  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Thomas  Thom¬ 
son,  David  Laing,  and  some  other  enthusiastic  Scottish  antiquaries. 
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It  existed  until  1860  ;  and,  during  that  long  period,  issued  to  its 
members  a  series  of  works  wliicb  have  been  described  as  forming 
the  greatest,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  splendid  disclosures 
that  have  been  made  of  the  latent  historical  treasures  of  Scotland. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  the  members  oi 
the  Bannatyne  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their  institution  by  an 
elegant  symposium.  At  these  banquets  original  compositions  were 
sung  by  such  of  the  members  as  were  of  a  poetical  temperament. 
Their  songs,  or  “  garlands,”  as  they  were  termed,  were  afterwards 
printed  in  a  sumptuous  style  for  the  use  of  the  members.  Sir  W. 
Scott  produced  the  first,  “  Quhairin  the  President  speaketh,”  and  was 
followed  by  Tytler,  who  contributed  three  songs,  which  were  quaintly 
described  as  having  been  “  Brevit  be  ane  lernit  Councillar  in  the 
Kingis  Chekar,”  and  which  displayed  a  considerable  amount  of 
humour  and  poetical  ability. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Club 
generally,  it  was,  if  not  a  condition  of  membership,  at  least  expected 
that  a  volume  should  be  printed  by  each  of  the  members,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  rest.  Tytler,  accordingly,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friends  Mr  Hog  of  Newliston  and  Mr  Adam  Urquhart,  contributed 
a  volume  of  “  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  carried  on  in  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  1689-91,  by  Major-General  Hugh  Mackay.”  This  curious 
volume  was  printed  in  1833. 

Tytler’s  attention  was  at  this  time  nearly  equally  divided  between 
law  and  literature,  and,  as  it  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  a 
literary  man  could  not  be  a  good  lawyer,  it  seemed  necessary  that 
he  should  make  his  election  between  them,  for  success  in  his  future 
career.  But  a  compromise  suited  him  better,  and  so  he  published,  in 
1823,  “An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  T.  Craig  of  Ilic- 
carton,”  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  .on  the  Feudal  Law  of 
Scotland.  Craig  had  been  a  man  of  studious  and  retired  habits,  and 
mixed  but  little  in  the  factions  and  intrigues  of  his  time.  Tytler, 
wdiile  recording  the  facts  in  the  uneventful  life  of  the  great  lawyer, 
gave  an  interest  to  the  work  by  incorporating  many  notices  of  the 
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eminent  statesmen  who  were  his  contemporaries  during  the  period 
between  1538  and  1608.  This  work  was  well  received  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legal  faculty  j  but,  while  it  served  to  maintam  its  author’s 
literary  reputation,  it  failed  to  increase  his  practice  at  the  bar. 

Tytler’s  agreeable  manners  and  joyous  temperament  made  him  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Midlothian  troop  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 
which  numbered  then,  as  it  does  stiU,  many  young  men  of  rank 
connected  with  the  Scottish  metropolis.  An  incident  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1824  was  the  cause  of  much  merriment  amongst  the 
troop,  and  called  forth  several  of  those  amusing  lyrical  effusions  m 
which  Tytler  so  much  excelled.  “  He  had  planned  a  quiet  afternoon 
with  his  brother,  under  the  paternal  roof  of  Woodhouselee,  and, 
with  that  view,  had  stolen  away  from  his  companions  and  the 
prospect  of  duty  on  the  PortobeUo  sands.  But  he  was  quickly 
missed  at  head-quarters ;  his  intended  line  of  march  anticipated ; 
and  a  corporal’s  troop,  with  a  led  horse,  and  a  mock  warrant  for 
seizure,  were  despatched  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  the  deserter. 
Tytler,  the  instant  he  espied  the  approach  of  this  band,  escaped  by 
a  back  door,  and  took  shelter  in  the  glen  above  Woodhouselee.  He 
remained  there  until  he  thought  the  danger  must  be  over,  and  then 
ventured  to  return  to  the  house ;  but  ill  had  he  calculated  on  the 
sharpness  of  the  lawyer-soldiers  of  the  Lothian  Yeomanry.  He 
was  captured  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  ambush  which  awaited  his 
return,  deprived  of  his  arms,  mounted  on  the  led  horse,  and  carried 
off  in  triumph  to  the  mihtary  encampment  at  Musselburgh.  The 
entire  pantomime  so  touched  his  fancy,  that  he  tmmed  the  incident 
into  a  song  that  same  evening,  and  sang  it  the  next  day,  (to  the  air 
of  ‘  The  Groves  of  Blarney,’)  at  the  mess  table,  amid  the  applause 
and  laughter  of  his  delighted  companions.  He  confessed  how 
'  ‘  Private  Tytler,  forgetting  quite,  sir,’  the  heinousness  of  desertion, — 
and  in  defiance  of 

‘  That  truth,  the  soul  of  discipline, — 

Most  undutifully,  in  the  month  of  July, 

Set  out  for  Woodhouselee  to  dine.’ 
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The  enemy’s  approach,  and  his  own  retreat  to  the  glen  he  gra¬ 
phically  described,  as  well  as  the  exceeding  discomfort  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  as  he 

'  Shrouded  sat  beneath  the  pine.’  ”  * 

This  song,  called  “  The  Deserter,”  and  several  others,  were  pri¬ 
vately  printed,  in  1825,  as  “  The  Songs  of  the  Edinburgh  Troop.” 

Tytler  and  his  yeomanry  troop  did  good  service  on  occasion  of 
a  great  fire  which  happened  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time.  They  were 
on  duty  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  effects  which  the  inhabitants 
were  endeavouring  to  save  from  the  conflagration.  And  to  a  happy 
suggestion  of  Tytler  the  preservation  of  the  Advocates’  Library  from 
the  flames  may  be  said  to  be  due.  He  suggested  that  the  roof  of 
the  building  in  which  the  books  were  contained  should  be  covered 
with  wet  blankets,  and  personally  assisted  in  having  this  work  done. 
The  expedient  was  fortunately  effectual,  and  that  noble  collection  of 
books  was  saved. 

From  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  antiquarian 
tastes  and  literary  labours  led  him  to  inquire  minutely  into  almost 
every  circumstance  connected  with  Scottish  history,  Tytler  derived 
much  advantage.  It  was  the  advice  of  this  great  man  that  he 
should  concentrate  his  energies  on  a  historical  work,  which  would 
supply  a  desideratum  in  Scottish  literature.  Scott  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talent  for  imbuing  his  circle  of  friends  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  literary  enterprises  which  was  characteristic  of 
his  own  nature.  He  found  in  Tytler  one  of  congenial  sympathies ; 
and  while  his  friend  was  on  a  visit  to  Abbotsford,  in  1823,  he  had 
seriously  urged  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of 
Scotland. 

No  one  would  have  been  so  competent  for  such  an  enterprise  as 
Sir  Walter  himself  ;  but  the  multifarious  nature  of  his  other  literarj’- 
pursuits  deprived  him  of  the  leisure  necessary  for  the  great  amount 
of  preliminary  research  which  such  a  work  involves.  The  subject 
was  one,  however,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested  ;  and  as  he  at 
*  Burgon’s  Memoir,  p.  166. 
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one  time  cherislied  the  hope  that  an  opportunity  might  occur  when 
he  might  be  enabled  to  devote  his  own  energies  to  its  treatment,  he 
had  collected  various  anecdotes  from  Scottish  history  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  These  he  afterwards  published  as  the  “  Tales  of  a  Grand¬ 
father,”  one  of  his  most  popular  works. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  owe  Tytler’s  invaluable  work,  is  given  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr 
Pringle  of  Whytbank  to  Mr  James  Tytler  in  1854.  The  historian 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  Mr  Pringle  at  Yair,  and,  accompanied  by  that 
gentleman,  had  spent  a  most  agreeable  day  at  Abbotsford  : — “  While 
we  were  riding  home  at  night,”  continues  Mr  Pringle, — “  I  re¬ 
member  the  place  ;  it  was  just  after  we  had  forded  the  Tweed'  at 
Birdside, — your  brother  told  me,  that  in  the  course  of  that  evening 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  taken  him  aside,  and  suggested  to  him  the 
scheme  of  writing  a  history  of  Scotland.  Sir  Walter  stated  that, 
some  years  before,  the  booksellers  had  urged  him  to  undertake  such 
a  work,  and  that  he  had  at  one  time  seriously  contemplated  it. 
The  subject  was  very  congenial  to  his  tastes  j  and  he  thought  that 
by  interspersing  the  narrative  with  romantic  anecdotes  illustrative 
of  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  render  such  a  work 
popular.  But  he  soon  found,  while  engaged  in  preparing  his  mate¬ 
rials,  that  something  more  was  wanted  than  a  popular  romance, — 
that  a  right  history  of  Scotland  was  yet  to  be  written  j  but  that 
there  were  ample  materials  for  it  in  the  national  records,  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  documents  both  private  and  public,  and  in  Scottish  authors 
whose  works  had  become  rare  or  were  seldom  perused.  The  re¬ 
search,  however,  which  would  be  required  for  bringing  to  light, 
arranging  and  digesting  these  materials,  he  soon  saw  Avould  be  far 
more  than  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  to  the  subject ;  and  it 
would  be  a  work  of  tedious  and  patient  labour,  which  must  be 
pursued  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  amongst  the  national  collections 
of  records  in  London,  and  wherever  else  such  documents  may  have 
been  preserved.  But  such  a  labour  his  official  duties  and  other 
avocations  would  not  allow  him  to  bestow  upon  it.  He  had,  there- 
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fore,  ended  in  a  resolution  to  confine  his  undertaking  to  a  collection 
of  historical  anecdotes  for  the  amusement  of  the  rising  generation, 
calculated  to  impress  upon  their  memories  the  worthy  deeds  of 
Scottish  heroes,  and  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  nationality. 
He  also  mentioned  that  the  article  on  the  CuUoden  Papers,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1816,  which  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  as  well  as  characteristic  of  all 
his  writings,  had  been  originally  conceived  in  the  form  of  a  portion 
of  an  introductory  essay  to  the  contemplated  historical  work,  which 
was  now  likely  to  go  no  further. 

“  He  then  proposed  to  your  brother  to  enter  on  the  undertaking, 
and  remarked  to  him,  that  he  knew  his  tastes  and  favourite  pursuits 
lay  so  strongly  in  the  line  of  history,  and  the  history  of  his  native 
country  must  have  such  peculiar  interest  for  him,  that  the  labour 
could  not  fail  to  be  congenial  to  him  j  that  though  the  requisite 
researches  would  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  youth  on  his  side,  and  might  live  to  complete 
the  work,  which,  if  executed  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance 
of  historical  truth,  would  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  his  country ; 
and  he  ended  with  offering  all  the  aid  in  his  power  for  obtaining 
access  to  the  repositories  of  information,  as  well  as  advice  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  necessary  investigations. 

“  I  asked  my  friend  if  the  suggestion  pleased  him  ?  He  replied, 
that  the  undertaking  appeared  very  formidable  ;  that  I  knew  he  had 
always  been  fond  of  historical  pursuits,  and  though  he  confessed  he 
had  frequently  cherished  an  ambition  for  becoming  an  historical 
author,  yet  it  had  never  entered  into  his  mind  to  attempt  a  history 
of  his  own  country,  as  he  knew  too  well  the  difficulties  which  he 
would  have  to  encounter,  especially  those  of  attaining  accuracy,  and 
realising  his  own  conception  of  what  a  history  of  Scotland  ouglit 
to  be ;  but  that  the  suggestion,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  as  well 
as  the  offered  assistance,  was  not  to  be  disregarded.  You  may  be 
sure  that  I  encouraged  him  to  the  best  of  my  power ;  for  though  I 
knew  how  much  it  was  likely  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  his 
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professional  avocations,  yet  I  also  knew  how  much  more  congenial 
a  pursuit  it  would  prove,  and  how  much  more  he  was  likely  to  attain 
to  excellence,  and  estabhsh  his  reputation  in  this  channel.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  soon  afterwards  learned  from 
him  that  he  had  entered  seriously  on  the  undertaking.”* 

Before  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  “  History  of  Scotland”  made 
their  appearance,  Tytler  communicated  an  elegant  paper  to  the  Koyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  w^as  published  in  its  Transactions  in 
1826.  It  is  entitled,  “  An  Historical  and  Critical  Introduction  to 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Kevival  of  the  Greek  Literature  in  Italy  after 
the  Dark  Ages.” 

In  March  1826  Tytler  was  married  to  Rachel,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hog,  Esq.,  of  Newliston, — a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
long  attached.  This  union  afforded  him  unmixed  happiness,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  early  death  of  his  wife  in  1835.  After 
his  marriage,  Tytler  established  himself  in  36  Melville  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  began  the  preparation  of  Ms  History.  He  also 
published,  anonymously,  at  this  time,  a  life  of  John  Wycliff,  the 
precursor  of  the  English  Reformation. 

After  his  marriage,  Tytler  entered  upon  his  historical  labours 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  As  the  residt  of  two  years  of  unre¬ 
mitting  exertion,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  March  1828,  and 
was  followed  by  the  second  in  1829.  These  volumes  were  favour¬ 
ably  received,  and  were  reviewed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  an  able 
article  in  the  Quarterly  for  1829.  Sir  Walter  concluded  his  charac¬ 
teristic  paper  by  referring  to  the  laborious  task  thus  begun,  and 
wishing  the  author  God  speed — - 

“  For  long,  though  pleasing,  is  the  way, 

And  life,  alas !  allows  hut  an  ill  winter’s  day.” 

He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  Tytler,  young,  ardent,  and  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  task,  would  not  delay  to  prosecute  it  with  the  same  spirit 
wliich  he  had  already  displayed. 

Tytler  appears  at  first  to  have  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
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suitable  publisher  for  his  History,  and  had  calculated  on  but  a 
moderate  success  for  this  first  instalment  of  his  great  work.  He 
was  agreeably  disappointed  when  the  sale  of  the  first  edition  of 
these  two  volumes  exceeded  one  thousand  copies.  A  fair  success 
attended  the  publication  of  the  other  volumes,  which  appeared  suc¬ 
cessively  in  1831,  1834,  1837,  1840,  1842,  and  1843. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  his  labours,  Tytler  visited  London 
in  1830,  to  consult  the  manuscripts  in  the  State  Paper  Office  and 
in  the  British  Museum.  While  in  London  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  succession  to  the  office  of  Historiographer  for  Scotland,  when  it 
should  become  vacant.  This  appointment  was  then  held  by  the 
venerable  Dr  Gillies,  who  was  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 
Tytler  was  warmly  received  by  many  of  the  first  literary  men  of  the 
metropolis,  and  was  engaged  by  Mr  Murray  to  write  a  collection  of 
biographies  of  illustrious  Scotsmen,  for  a  series  of  popular  works 
then  projected  by  that  eminent  publisher. 

This  very  interesting  work  accordingly  appeared  as  “  Lives  of 
Scottish  Worthies,”  in  1831-33.  It  contained  notices  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  twelve  Scottish  celebrities  : — Alexander  III.,  Michael  Scott 
the  wizard  of  Scotland,  Wallace,  Bruce,  Barbour,  Wyntoun,  Fordun, 
James  I.,  Henryson,  Dunbar,  Gawin  Douglas,  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 

In  consequence  of  a  change  of  ministry,  Tytler  lost  his  Exchequer 
appointment  in  1830,  which  rendered  him  more  dependent  on  his 
literary  exertions.  The  failing  health  of  his  wife  shortly  afterwards 
induced  him,  as  he  was  no  longer  necessitated  to  reside  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  to  a  southern  climate.  He  re¬ 
moved  his  family  accordingly  to  Torquay,  where  they  resided  for  a 
year.  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Eothesay  in  Bute. 

Notwithstanding  the  interruptions  caused  by  his  changes  of  resi¬ 
dence  about  this  time,  occasioned  by  the  most  ardent  attachment  to 
his  amiable  and  accomplished  wife,  Tytler  found  leisure  to  write  a 
“  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  and  a  “  Historical  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Discovery  in  America.”  These  works  formed  part  of  a 
series  issued  by  ]\Icssrs  Oliver  and  Boyd,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
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Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,”  and  were  very  popular.  Of  his  Life  of 
Kaleigh  new  editions  were  called  for  in  1840,  1844,  1846,  and  1847. 

From  his  fondness  for  research  among  the  national  archives,  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  contents  of  the  State  Paper  Office  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Tytler  was,  in  1834,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  iDermanent  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  congenial  nature.  As  the  keepership  of  the  records  in 
the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  (to  which  a  salary  of  £400  a  year 
was  attached)  was  then  vacant,  Tytler  became  a  candidate  for  that 
appointment.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  the  office  was 
bestowed  on  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 

In  the  following  year,  he  suffered  a  severe  blow  to  his  domestic 
happiness  through  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  he  bore  with  Chris¬ 
tian  resignation.  By  religious  meditation,  and  by  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  youthful  family,  he  strove  to  comfort  himself  under 
this  painful  bereavement. 

He  w'as  destined  to  experience  a  great  disappointment  in  1836. 
On  the  death  of  Dr  Gillies,  who  survived  till  he  was  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year,  Tytler  fully  expected  the  appointment  of  Historiographer 
for  Scotland.  A  promise  had  actually  been  made  to  his  father.  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  that  he  should  have  this  honour  conferred  on  him  ; 
but,  by  an  unlooked-for  change  of  ministry,  the  office  was  otherwise 
disposed  of.  It  was  bestowed  on  George  Brodie,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

From  his  familiarity  with  the  national  archives,  Tytler  was,  in  1836, 
examined,  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  best 
plan  for  rendering  these  documents  available  to  historical  inquirers. 
His  evidence  tended  to  shew  the  foUy  of  attempting  to  print  in 
extmso  the  whole  of  these  ancient  records.  He  suggested,  however, 
the  propriety  of  publishing  hsts  or  calendars  of  these  papers,  which 
should,  at  the  same  time,  embrace  a  short  analysis  of  their  contents. 
This  valuable  suggestion,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  collection  of  “  Calendars  of  State  Papers,”  now  in 
coirrse  of  publication,  will,  when  completed,  be  an  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  aid  to  those  engaged  in  historical  inquiries. 

Besides  a  volume  of  his  “  History  of  Scotland,”  Tytler  pubhshed. 
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in  1837,  liis  “Life  of  Henry  VIII.,”  which,  like  his  “  Life  of  Ealeigh,” 
formed  a  volume  of  Oliver  and  Boyd’s  “  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.” 
It  passed  through  several  editions.  He  also,  about  this  time,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr  John  Miller,  Q.C.,  and  the  Eev.  Joseph  Stevenson, 
instituted  the  English  Historical  Society.  As  the  Bannatyne  Club 
illustrated  Scottish  history,  this  society  was  originated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  publishing  early  chronicles  and  documents  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  literature  of  England.  It  flourished  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  its  members  a  series  of  twenty-nine 
volumes,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  typography,  and  for 
the  care  with  which  they  were  edited.  The  labours  of  Tytler  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  society  increased  the  debt  this  country  owes  to 
his  unwearied  exertions  in  the  cause  of  historical  research. 

As  the  natiure  of  his  literary  avocations  required  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  manuscript  treasures  contained  in  London,  Tytler  found 
it  expedient  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  metropolis ;  he  accordingly 
removed  finally  to  London  in  1837. 

Shortly  after  settling  in  his  new  residence  in  that  city  Tytler 
published,  in  1839,  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled,  “England 
under  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  with  the  contemporary 
History  of  Europe,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Original  Letters  never 
before  printed.”  This  work  contains  191  letters,  written  by  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  period,  from  1546  to  1558,  with 
introductory  remarks,  biographical  sketches,  and  useful  historical 
notes.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  popularise  the  immense 
mass  of  manuscript  literature  contained  in  the  State  Paper  Ofiice 
and  other  repositories,  as  the  obsolete  spelling  of  the  letters  was 
modernised  to  render  them  intelligible  to  general  readers.  From 
the  multifarious  nature  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  them.  The  work  is,  however,  a  favourable  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  well-skflled  antiquary  may  render  generally 
attractive  and  interesting  those  ancient  documents  which,  in  their 
original  form,  would  be  seldom  consulted. 

The  publication  of  the  “  History  of  Scotland”  was  brought  to  a 
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close  in  1843  by  the  issue  of  the  ninth  and  last  volume,  which  Tytler 
concludes  as  follows ; — “  It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  mingled 
with  regret,  that  the  author  now  closes  this  work — the  history  of 
his  country — the  labour  of  little  less  than  eighteen  years ; — grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  that  life  and  health  have  been  spared 
to  complete,  however  imperfectl}'’,  an  arduous  undertaking ;  regret 
that  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  historical  investigation,  the  happy 
hours  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  are  at  an  end,  and  that  he 
must  at  last  bid  farewell  to  an  old  and  dear  companion.” 

Tytler  has  the  merit  of  having  executed  his  great  work  with  much 
candour  and  impartiality.  On  every  period  of  Scottish  history 
which  he  has  examined  he  has  thrown  fresh  light ;  and  he  has  given 
a  clear  and  consistent  narrative  of  events  wliich,  in  many  instances, 
had  previously  been  the  subject  of  the  fiercest  controversy.  This 
work,  whilst  it  displays  an  immense  amount  of  antiquarian  know¬ 
ledge,  is,  at  the  same  time,  replete  with  elevated  sentiments  ;  and  is 
written  in  that  elegant  style  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  author’s  hereditary  claims  to  literary  distinction. 

He  begins  his  history  with  the  accession  of  Alexander  III,  in 
1242,  and  continues  it  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  under  James  I.,  in  1C03.  The  period  which  he  thus 
assigned  to  himself  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  nearly  every  source 
of  authentic  information  which  the  recent  spirit  of  antiquarian 
research  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  historical  inquirer.  The 
voluminous  publications  of  the  Record  Commission,  embracing 
the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  the  Rotuli  Scotia,  a  work 
relating  to  the  transactions  between  England  and  Scotland  from 
1290  to  1517  ;  the  accounts  of  the  Great  Chamberlain  of  Scotland 
from  12G3  to  1435 ;  and  the  publications  of  the  Bannatyne  Club, 
afforded,  in  addition  to  the  original  MSS.  discovered  by  himself  in 
the  national  archives,  the  authentic  materials  with  the  aid  of  wliich 
his  work  was  prepared. 

The  history  of  Scotland,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  still 
remains  an  interesting  field  of  research ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
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whether  this  part  of  the  subject  has  yet  been  so  fully  explored  as  to 
admit  of  its  results  being  embodied  in  a  history  for  popular  use.  The 
void  has  been  supplied,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Tytler  in  his  chapter 
on  the  state  of  Ancient  Scotland,  in  which  he  gives  the  most  graphic 
account  of  its  early  condition  anywhere  to  be  found. 

In  his  treatment  of  what  may  be  called  the  quoestiones  vexatas 
of  Scottish  history,  it  must  be  said  that  he  rarely  allows  his  own 
sympathies  to  influence  the  impartiality  of  his  narrative.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whilst  he  entertained  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  grandfather — whose  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Mary  laid  the  foundation  of  the  literary  fame  of  the 
family — he  came  to  a  different  conclusion  with  reference  to  Queen 
Mary,  so  clearly  had  his  researches  established  her  guilt. 

It  was  at  one  time  Tytler’s  intention  to  continue  his  history  do^vn 
to  the  period  of  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England,  in  1707. 
But  from  the  voluminous  and  important  nature  of  the  documents  to 
be  arranged  and  examined  for  this  purpose  he  found  himself  unable 
to  enter  on  such  a  herculean  task. 

A  short  abstract  of  his  History  formed  the  article  “  Scotland  ”  in 
the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.’'  It  first 
appeared  in  1842,  and  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  separate  form  as 
a  suitable  class-book  for  schools. 

Tytler  at  length  began  to  receive  the  long-delayed  rewards  of  his 
literary  diligence  and  indefatigable  research.  A  pension  of  £200 
was  bestowed  on  him  by  Government  in  recognition  of  his  services. 
This  mark  of  royal  favour  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  most 
handsome  terms  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Prime  Minister.  He  also 
had  the  honour  of  being  consulted  by  Her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert  with  reference  to  the  collections  of  historical  curiosities, 
drawings,  and  miniatures  preserved  at  Windsor.  On  the  occasions 
of  his  visiting  the  palace  for  this  purpose,  Tytler  was  received  with 
much  attention,  and  retained  a  lively  sense  of  the  affability  of  the 
royal  family.  At  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty  he  wrote  an  account 
of  a  singular  relic  in  the  royal  collection,  known  as  the  Darnley 
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Jewel.  A  few  copies  of  Ms  notes  on  this  subject  were  printed  for 
Her  Majesty’s  use. 

In  1845,  Tytler  was  united,  for  the  second  time,  in  marriage  to 
Anastasia,  daughter  of  Thomson  Bonar,  Esq.,  of  Camden  Place, 
Kent. 

The  intense  mental  application  wMch  characterised  the  whole  of 
Tytler’s  life,  although  relieved  by  an  occasional  indulgence  in  active 
field  sports,  had,  as  might  be  expected,  a  prejudicial  effect  on  Ms 
health.  He  had  a  slight  paralytic  seizure  in  1841,  from  the  effects 
of  wMch,  by  prompt  attention,  he  recovered.  His  health,  however, 
broke  down  in  1846,  and  he  became  a  confirmed  invalid.  After 
residing  for  some  years  in  Germany  for  the  improvement  of  his 
health,  he  returned  to  England  in  1849,  and  died  in  London  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  of  that  year,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  w’ere  interred  in  the 
family  vault,  in  the  Greyfriars’  churchyard.  He  left  three  children, 
two  sons, — Alexander,  and  Thomas  Patrick,  who  entered  the  East 
India  Company’s  military  service, — and  one  daughter. 

The  uneventful  career  of  Tytler,  thus  closed  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  V’as  well  worthy  of  the  distinguished  family  from  which 
he  sprung.  His  high  moral  character,  and  his  amiable  and  cheerful 
disposition,  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  At  the  same 
ffme  he  w’as  distinguished,  from  his  youth  upwards,  by  a  deep  sense 
of  religion — the  result  of  his  excellent  early  training — by  which  his 
life  was  carefully  regulated.  His  numerous  published  works  attest 
the  patient  research  with  which  he  brought  to  light  historical  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  highest  interest  and  value ;  while  to  his  indomitable 
perseverance  in  this  respect  was  united  an  amount  of  perspicuous 
discrimination  in  the  employment  of  them,  which  justly  entitles  him 
to  take  an  honourable  place  among  those  authors  who  have  most 
successfully  laid  open  the  historical  treasures  of  their  country  for 
the  instruction  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

REGENCY  OF  MORTON. 


1573- 

ScoTLAND  was  now  at  peace;  and  the 
regent,  having  nothing  to  fear  from 
domestic  enemies  or  foreign  intrigue, 
addressed  himself  with  great  energy 
and  success  to  reduce  the  country  to 
order.  ^  The^  Border  districts,  at  all 
times  impatient  under  the  restraints 
of  a  firm  government,  had,  during  the 
late  civil  commotions,  become  the 
scene  of  the  utmost  violence  and  con¬ 
fusion,  but  Morton,  advancing  from 
Peebles  to  Jedburgh  with  a  force  of 
four  thousand  men,  soon  compelled 
the  principal  chiefs  to  respect  the  law 
and  give  pledges  for  their  obedience.^ 
Sir  James  Hume  of  Coldingknowes 
was  then  appointed  warden  of  the 
east,  Lord  Maxwell  of  the  west,  and 
Sir  John  Carmichael  of  the  middle 
marches  ;  ^  and  the  regent  had  leisure 
to  renew  his  correspondence  and  con¬ 
firm  his  ties  with  England. 

Some  time  before  this,  when  Killi- 
grew,  after  his  successful  embassy,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  English  court,^  Morton 
had  sent  a  memorial  to  Elizabeth,^  in 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  the  Re- 

lp3  Kelso,  August  30, 

2  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  n  33T 
Spottiswood,  p.  272, 

5  June  29. 

‘  Copy,  State-paper  Office,  Memoirs  of  me 

VOL,  iv. 


•1580. 


which  he  pointed  out  the  principles 
upon  which  he  proposed  to  regulate 
his  future  government.  He  declared 
the  grateful  fedings  entertained  by 
himself  and  the  people,  for  her  late 
assistance  in  quieting  their  troubled 
country,  and  reducing  it  under  the 
king’s  obedience.®  He  urged  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  entering  into  a  mutual 
league  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  rehgion,  and  its  professors, 
against  the  Council  of  Trent;  and 
suggested  the  expediency  of  a  contract 
or  band  for  mutual  defence  from 
foreign  invasion.®  In  a  letter  written 
at^  the  same  time  to  Burghley,  he 
pointed  out  the  heavy  charges  which 
he  had  incurred,  and  requested  pecu¬ 
niary  assistance,  as  it  would  still  bo 
necessary  for  him  to  provide  against 
any  renewed  rebellion  by  keeping  up 
a  body  of  troops ;  and  he,  lastly  re¬ 
minded  Elizabeth  that  Mary,  the  root 
of  all  the  evil,  was  still  in  her  power, 
and  at  her  disposal.  “  The  ground  of 
the  trouble,”  said  he,  “remains  in  her 
majesty’s  hands  and  power ;  where- 
unto  I  doubt  not  her  highness  will  put 

the  Lord  Regent  of  Scotland,  to  the  Queen’s 
OR  England’s  Ambassador,  &c.,  June 

2Dj  15^3. 

5  Ibid.  r  0  Ibid. 
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order  when  she  thinks  time,  so  as 
presently  I  will  not  be  further  curious, 
thereanent,  abiding  the  knowledge  of 
her  majesty’s  mind,  how  she  shall 
think  convenient  to  proceed  in  that 
behalf.”^  It  appears  from  this  sen¬ 
tence,  that  the  regent  invited  the 
English  queen  to  renew  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  putting  Mary  to  death  in 
Scotland,  which  were  so  suddenly 
broken  off  by  the  decease  of  Mar ;  and 
indeed,  some  time  before  the  surrender 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  Killigrew 
the  ambassador  wrote  to  Burghley, 
that  he  had  given  Morton  a  strong 
hint  upon  the  subject.  He  stated, 
that  in  a  conversation  which  took 
place  in  the  palace,  the  regent  had  de¬ 
clared,  that  as  long  as  the  Scottish 
queen  lived,  there  would  be  treason, 
troubles,  and  mischief  :  “  to  wliich,” 
said  Killigrew,  “  I  answered  he  might 
help  that ;  and  he  said,  when  aU  was 
done,  he  thought  at  the  nest  parlia¬ 
ment  ...  to  prove  the  noblemen 
after  this  concord,  to  see  what  might 
be  done.”  “  We  do  not  find,  however, 
that  Elizabeth  at  this  moment  gave 
any  encouragement  to  the  renewal  of 
this  nefarious  negotiation. 

All  was  now  quiet  in  Scotland;  .and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding 
the  miseries  of  the  civil  war,  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  had 
been  progressive.  Commerce  and  trade 
had  increased ;  and  whilst  the  power 
of  the  high  feudal  lords  was  visibly  on 
the  decay,  the  middle  classes  had 
risen  in  importance;  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  instructed  in  their 
political  duties  by  the  sermons  of  the 
clergy,  and  acquiring  from  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  parish  schools  a  larger  share  of 
education  and  intelligence,  began  to 
appreciate  their  rights,  and  to  feel 
their  own  strength.  There  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  a  letter  of  Killigrew,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  upon  this  subject. 
“Methinks,”  said  this  acute  observer, 
“  I  see  the  noblemen’s  great  credit 
decay  in  this  country,  and  the  barons, 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  IMorton  to 
Burghley,  .Tune  25,  1573. 

2  MS.  Letter.  State-paper  Office,  the  Regent 
to  Lord  Burghley,  Ttolyrooil,  .Tune  26,  1.573. 
Also  MS.  Letter,  Shite-paper  Office,  Killi¬ 
grew  to  Burghley,  March  4,  1572-3. 


burrows,  and  suchlike  take  more  upon 
them  ;  the  ministers  and  religion  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  desire  in  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  practices  of  the  Papists ;  the 
number  of  able  men  for  service  very 
great,  and  well  furnished  both  on 
horse  and  foot;  their  navy  so  aug¬ 
mented,  as  it  is  a  thing  almost  incred¬ 
ible.”®  It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
Killigrew’s  last  visit  to  Scotland  had 
been  in  1567,  immediately  after  the 
murder  of  the  king ;  and  that  the  re¬ 
markable  change  which  he  now  noticed, 
had  taken  place  in  the  brief  period  of 
five  years. 

This  flourishing  state  of  things, 
however,  did  not  long  continue;  for 
although  the  regent  5vas  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  the  praise  of  restoring  secu¬ 
rity  and  order,  and  his  vigour  in  the 
punishment  of  crime,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
was  superior  to  that  of  any  former 
governor,  there  was  one  vice  which 
stained  his  character,  and  led  to  mea¬ 
sures  of  an  unpopular  and  oppressive 
kind.  This  was  avarice :  ,and  he 
found  the  first  field  for  its  exercise  in 
an  attack  upon  the  patrimony  of  the 
Kirk.  He  had  the  address  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  that  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  their 
interests  to  resign  at  once  into  his 
hands  the  thirds  of  the  benefices, 
which  had  been  granted  for  their  sup¬ 
port  by  a  former  parliament.  Their 
collectors,  he  said,  were  often  in 
arrear ;  but  his  object  would  bo  to 
make  the  stipend  loc.al,  and  payable  in 
each  parish  where  they  served.  This 
would  be  a  better  system;  and  if  it 
failed,  they  should,  upon  application, 
be  immediately  reinstated  in  their 
right  and  possession."*  The  plan  was 
agreed  to,  but  was  followed  by  imme¬ 
diate  repenbance  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy;  as  the  moment  IVIorton  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  the  thirds,  his 
scheme  of  spoliation  was  unmasked. 
The  course  he  followed  was,  to  appoint 
two,  three,  or  even  four  churches  to 
one  minister,  who  was  bound  to  preach 
in  them  by  turns;  and  at  the  same 

s  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Killigrew 
to  Burghley,  Nov.  11, 1572. 

1  Spottiswood,  p.  273. 
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time  he  placed  in  every  parish  a 
reader,  whose  duty  was  to  officiate  in 
the  minister’s  absence,  and  to  whom  a 
miserable  pittance  of  twenty  or  forty 
pounds  Scots  was  assigned.  Having 
thus  allotted  to  the  Church  the  small¬ 
est  possible  sum,  he  seized  the  over¬ 
plus^  for  himself ;  and  when  the  clergy, 
sensible  of  their  error,  petitioned  to 
be  reinstated  in  their  property,  as  had 
been  promised,  they  were  at  first  met 
with  delays,  and  at  last  peremptorily 
told,  that  the  appointment  of  the 
stipends  ought  properly  to  belong  to 
the  regent  and  council. 

Nothing  could  be  more  distressing 
and  degrading  to  this  independent 
body  of  men  than  such  a  state  of 
things.  Before  this,  when  their  sti¬ 
pend  was  defective,  they  had  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  superintendents,  who,  if 
not  always  able,  were  at  least  solicit¬ 
ous  to  relieve  them.  Now,  they  were 
compelled  to  become  suitors  at  court, 
where  their  importunate  complaints 
met  only  with  ridicule  and  neglect. 
All  this  misery  was  justly  laid  to  the 
regent's  account;  and  although  once 
their  favourite,  as  a  steady  friend  to 
the  Reformation,  he  became  highly 
unpopular  -with  tlie  clergy. 

But  if  the  grasping  avarice  of 
Morton  fell  heavy  on  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk,  their  woes  were  little  to  the 
miseries  of  the  lower  classes,  more 
especially  the  artisans,  merchants,  and 
burgesses  of  the  capital.  Many  of 
these  had  remained  in  the  city  during 
the  time  of  the  late  troubles.  These 
were  now  treated  as  rebels,  who  had 
resisted  the  king’s  authority;  and  they 
found  that  they  must  either  submit  to 
a  public  trial,  or  purchase  security  by 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  sum 
thus  collected  was  intended  at  first  to 
be  divided  between  the  state  and  the 
citizens  whose  houses  and  property 
had  been  destroyed ;  but  it  followed 
the  fate  of  all  moneys  paid  into  the 
coffers  of  this  rapacious  governor. 

Another  source  of  complaint  arose 
out  of  those  itinerant  courts,  denomi¬ 
nated  Justice- Ayres,  and  held  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom;  which 
under  his  administration,  became  little 
else  than  parts  of  a  system  of  legal 
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machinery,  invented  to  overawe  and 
plunder  all  classes  in  the  country.  To 
supply  them  with  victims,  he  kept  in 
pay  a  numerous  body  of  informers 
whose  business  it  was  to  discover 
offences.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  bring 
forward  accusations  of  almost  every 
possible  nature,  after  so  many  years 
of  a  divided  government,  in  which 
men,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  very  oppo¬ 
site  authorities ;  now  that  of  the  king 
and  his  regent,  now  that  of  the  queen 
or  her  partisans.  Ample  ground  was 
thus  found  for  every  species  of  prose¬ 
cution  ;  against  merchants  for  trans¬ 
porting  coin  out  of  the  realm,  against 
Protestants  for  transgressing  the 
statute  by  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  against 
the  poorer  artisans  or  labourers  for 
the  mere  remaining  in  a  town  or  city 
which  was  occupied  by  the  queen’s 
forces.  As  to  those  whose  only  of¬ 
fence  was  to  be  rich,  their  case  was 
the  worst  of  all ;  for  to  have  a  full 
purse,  and  “ thole” ^  a  heavy  fine  to 
the  regent,  were  become  synonymous 
terms. 

These  were  not  Morton’s  only  re¬ 
sources.  His  petitions  to  Elizabeth 
for  support  were  importunate  and  in¬ 
cessant  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  remind  her, 
that  as  it  was  by  her  allowance  and 
advice  that  he  had  entered  upon  the 
regency,  so  he  confidently  expected 
her  aid,  especially  in  money,  and  pen¬ 
sions  bestowed  upon  his  friends.  Al¬ 
though  universally  reputed  rich,  he 
dwelt  pathetically  on  his  limited 
revenue  compared  with  his  vast  out- 
lay ;  and  in  the  letter  to  Burghley, 
which  preferred  these  requests,  he  at 
the  same  time  earnestly  recommended 
Elizabeth  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
France,  as  the  noted  Adam  Gordon, 
who  had  already  done  so  much  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  north,  was  now  received 
at  the  French  court,  and  had  offered, 
if  properly  supported,  to  overthi-ow 
the  king’s  government  in  Scotland.^ 
This  news  seems  to  have  alarmed 
the  English  queen;  for,  not  long  after, 

1  ‘'Thole,”  undergo. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  the  Regent 
Morton  to  Burghley,  Jan.  21,  1573-4,  Had¬ 
dington. 
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she  again  despatciied  Killigrew  into 
that  country.  Her  avowed  object 
w’as  to  learn  the  state  of  public  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  disposition  of  the  regent; 

“  whether  he  was  constant  in  his  affec¬ 
tion  towards  England ;  how  his  gov¬ 
ernment  was  liked  by  the  people  ; 
whether  the  Scottish  queen  had  yet 
any  party  there ;  and,  above  all,  to 
discover  whether  Prance  was  intrigu¬ 
ing,  as  had  been  reported,  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  young  king.”  To  the 
regent’s  proposal  for  a  defensive  and 
religious  league,  he  was  instructed  to 
reply  that  she  deemed  such  a  measure 
at  present  unnecessary ;  although,  in 
any  emergency,  he  might  look  con¬ 
fidently  to  her  support.  As  to  his 
request  for  money,  Kilhgrew  was,  as 
dehcately  as  he  could,  to  “  waive  ”  all 
discussion  upon  the  subject. 

Here,  however,  as  in  the  former 
embassy,  there  was  a  mission  within 
a  mission ;  and  the  envoy’s  open  in¬ 
structions  embraced  not  the  whole, 
nor  even  the  most  material  part  of 
the  object  for  which  he  was  sent. 
He  was  enjoined  by  Burghley  and 
Leicester  (doubtless,  as  before,  with 
Elizabeth’s  knowledge  and  advice)  to 
renew  the  negotiation  for  the  “  great 
matter,”  the  project  for  having  Mary 
put  to  death  in  her  own  country,  and 
by  her  own  subjects.  Unfortunately 
the  written  orders  upon  this  point  are 
now  lost ;  but  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  Edinburgh,  the  ambassador 
communicated  to  Walsingham  his 
fears  that  they  had  suffered  the  time 
for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable 
a  result  to  go  by.^ 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Killigrew  became  convinced  that 
his  sovereign  and  the  English  had  lost 
popularity  since  his  late  residence  in 
Scotland.  The  regent,  although  pro¬ 
fessing  his  usual  devotion,  appeared 
more  distant  and  reserved.  The 
queen’s  coldness  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  league,  and  her  evasion 
of  his  requests  for  pensions,  had 
produced  no  good  effect ;  and  some 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  “Instructions 
Riven  to  Henry  Kiiiigrew,  E.sq,,”  Ac.,  May 
22,  1674,  signed  by  Walsingham.  Also  MS. 
Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Wal- 
singUain,  Juno  8,  1574,  Berwick. 
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piracies  committed  by  English  sub¬ 
jects  upon  Scottish  merchantmen, 
had  occasioned  great  popular  discon¬ 
tent. 

Not  long  after  the  ambassador’s 
arrival,  he  repaired  to  Stirling,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  the  young  king, 
who  had  very  recently  completed  his 
eighth  year ;  and,  after  the  interview, 
he  sent  this  interesting  portrait  of 
him  to  Walsingham  : — “  Since  my  last 
unto  you,”  said  he,  “  I  have  been  at 
Stirling  to  visit  the  king  in  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  name,  and  met  by  the  way  the 
Countess  of  Mar  coming  to  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  I  did  her  majesty’s  com¬ 
mendations. 

“  The  king  seemed  to  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  her  majesty,  and  could 
use  pretty  speeches  :  as,  hovv  much  he 
was  bound  unto  her  majesty,  yea, 
more  than  to  his  own  mother.  And 
at  my  departure,  he  prayed  me  to 
thank  her  majesty  for  the  good  re¬ 
membrance  she  had  of  him ;  and  fur¬ 
ther  desired  me  to  make  his  hearty 
commendations  unto  her  majesty. 
His  grace  is  well  grown,  both  in  body 
and  spirit,  since  I  was  last  here.  He 
speaketh  the  French  tongue  marvel¬ 
lous  well ;  and  that  which  seems 
strange  to  me,  he  was  able,  extempore, 
(which  he  did  before  me,)  to  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  out  of  Latin  into 
French,  and  out  of  French  after  into 
English,  so  well  as  few  men  could 
have  added  anything  to  his  transla¬ 
tion.  His  schoolmasters,  Mr  George 
Buchanan  and  Mr  Peter  Young,  rare 
men,  caused  me  to  appoint  the  king 
what  chapter  I  would;  and  so  did  I, 
whereby  I  perceived  it  was  not  studied 
for.  They  also  made  his  highness 
dance  before  me,  which  he  likewise 
did  with  a  very  good  grace  ;  a  prince 
sure  of  great  hope,  if  God  send  him 
life.”2 

The  English  ambassador  remained 
in  Scotland  for  more  than  two  months, 
during  which  time  he  had  ample 
opportunities  to  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  found  the  regent  firm  in 
his  government,  universally  obeyed, 

-  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Killigrew 
to  lyalsijighain,  June  30, 1574. 
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somewhat  more  feared  than  loved ; 
but  bold,  decisive,  and  clear-headed 
in  the  adoption  and  execution  of  such 
measures  as  he  deemed  necessary  to 
establish  quiet  and  good  order  in  the 
realm. 

The  general  prosperity  of  all  classes 
of  the  people  surprised  him.  He  had, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  left  the 
country  “in  a  consumption,” distracted 
and  impoverished  by  a  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  civil  war.i  He  had  expected, 
on  his  return,  to  meet  with  the  same 
melancholy  state  of  things ;  but  to 
his  astonishment,  the  nation,  as  he 
described  it  to  Burghlej'-  and  Walsing- 
ham,  had  recovered  itself  with  a  rapid¬ 
ity  of  which  he  found  it  difficult  to 
assign  the  cause.  Its  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  the  people  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  their  miseries,  the  nobles 
were  reconciled  to  each  other,  and 
universally  acknowledged  the  king’s 
authority.  Although  French  intrigue 
was  still  busy,  and  the  captive  queen 
attempted  to  keep  up  a  party,  the  un¬ 
common  vigilance  of  Morton  detected 
and  put  down  all  her  practices.  For- 
merl}^,  the  people,  broken,  bankrupt, 
and  dispirited,  were  glad  to  sue  for 
the  protection  of  England,  and  the 
nobles  were  eager  in  their  offers  to 
Elizabeth.  Now,  to  use  KiUigrew’s 
phrase,  they  were  “lusty  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  ”  they  talked  as  those  who 
would  be  sued  to  ;  their  alliance,  they 
said,  had  been  courted  by  “  great 
monarchies  ;  ”  and  they  complained 
loudly  of  the  attack  and  plunder  of 
their  merchantmen  by  the  English 
pirates.  On  this  subject  the  regent 
expressed  himself  keenly,  and  was 
greatly  moved.  He  dwelt,  too,  on 
other  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
rejection  of  the  proposed  league  by 
Elizabeth ;  her  silence  as  to  sending 
him  any  aid,  or  granting  any  pensions ; 
the  delay  in  giving  back  the  ordnance 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  English, 
and  other  lighter  subjects  of  com¬ 
plaint,  were  all  recapitulated  ;  and  it 

1  This  must  allude  to  his  last  visit  but 
one — i.e.,  in  1567  ;  for  in  1572  he  described 
it  as  rapidly  improving.  Supra,  p.  2, 


was  evident  to  Killigrew  that  there 
was  an  alteration  in  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  countries,  which  he 
assured  Walsingham  would  not  be 
removed  by  mere  words  of  compli- 
ment." 

The  ambassador  anxiously  impressed 
upon  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  that 
the  Scots  were  no  longer  dependent 
upon  England ;  and  as  to  attempting 
to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
i-egent  in  “the  great  matter,” “  which 
Leicester  and  Burghley  were  solicit¬ 
ous  should  be  again  secretly  discussed, 
it  seemed  to  him  a  vain  idea  at  pres¬ 
ent.  If  Morton  were  to  consent  to 
put  Mary  to  death  on  her  delivery 
into  his  hands,  it  would  only  be,  as 
he  soon  perceived,  by  the  offer  of  a  far 
higher  bribe  than  Elizabeth  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  ;  and  by  the  settlement 
of  large  annuities  on  such  of  the  nobles 
as  were  confidants  to  his  cruel  design. 
Killigrew  was  so  assured  of  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  his  royal  mistress  upon 
this  point,  and  the  determination  of 
the  regent  not  to  move  without  such 
inducement,  that  he  begged  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  return.  “  I  see  no  cause,” 
said  he  to  AYalsingham,  “Why  I  should 
remain  here  any  longer ;  .  .  .  . 

especially  if  you  resolve  not  upon  the 
league,  nor  upon  pensions,  which  is 
the  surest  ground  I  do  see  to  build 
‘  the  great  matter  ’  upon,  without 
which  small  assurance  can  be  made. 
I  pray  God  we  prove  not  herein  like 
those  who  refused  the  three  volumes 
of  Sibylla’s  prophecies,  with  the  price 
which  afterwards  they  were  glad  to 
give  for  one  that  was  lost ;  for  sure  I 
left  the  market  here  better  cheap  than 
now  I  find  it.”  •* 

The  Queen  of  England,  however, 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  diverted  from 
any  object  upon  which  she  considered 
the  safety  ot  herself  and  her  kingdom 
to  depend,  and  she  insisted  that  her 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Kilh'grew 
to  Walsingham,  June  23, 1574.  Ibid.,  same 
to  same,  June  24,  1574.  Ibid.,  18th  June 
1574. 

s  The  having  JIary  put  to  deatli  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

<  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Killigrew 
to  Walsingham,  July  12,  1574,  Edinburgh. 
Ibid.,  June  23, 1574. 
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ambassador  should  remain  and  accom¬ 
pany  the  regent  in  his  northern  pro¬ 
gress,  upon  which  he  was  about  to 
enter.^  “  I  think  it  not  convenient,” 
said  Walsingham  to  him  in  a  letter  of 
the  18th  July,  “that  you  be  recalled 
till  such  time  as  you  have  advertised 
how  you  find  the  regent  affected  touch¬ 
ing  'the  great  matter’  you  had  in  com¬ 
mission  to  deal  in;  and  therefore  I 
think  lit  you  accompany  the  regent  till 
you  be  revoked.”  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  Elizabeth  held 
a  secret  conference  with  Leicester, 
Burghley,  and  Walsingham,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  herself  suggested  a  new 
scheme  for  getting  rid  of  Mary.  It  is 
unfortunately  involved  in  much  ob¬ 
scurity,  owing  to  the  letter  in  which 
it  is  alluded  to  being  written  partly  in 
cipher ;  but  it  was  disapproved  of  by 
Walsingham,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  send 
the  Scottish  queen  into  Scotland  with¬ 
out  an  absolute  certainty  that  she 
should  be  put  to  death.’* 

The  English  queen  was  evidently 
distracted  between  the  fear  of  two 
dangers, — one,  the  retaining  Mary 
within  her  dominions,  which  exper¬ 
ience  had  taught  her  was  the  cause  of 
constant  plots  and  practices;  the  other, 
the  delivering  her  to  the  Scots,  an 
expedient  which,  unless  it  were  carried 
through  in  the  way  proposed  by 
Burghley  and  Leicester  in  1672,^ — that 
is,  under  a  positive  agreement  that 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Killigrew 
to  Walsingliam,  June  23,  1574. 

3  Ibid.,  draft,  Walsingham  to  Killigrew, 
July  18,  1374. 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Walsing- 
liam  to  Killigrew,  Woodstock,  July  30,  1574. 
Killigrew  accordingly  accompanied  the  regent 
in  his  northern  progi-ess,  and,  on  their  arrival 
at  Aberdeen,  held  a  secret  consultation  on 
the  great  matter ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
letters  in  which  we  might  have  looked  for  a 
particular  account  of  what  took  place  have 
disappeared.  Ail  that  we  know  with  certainty 
is,  that  the  ambassador  returned  soon  after 
to  the  English  court,  (Aug.  10  ;)  and  that  in 
a  brief  memorandum  of  such  things  as  the 
regent  desired  him  to  remember  in  his  con¬ 
ferences  with  file  Queen  of  England,  is  this 
slight  note : — “What  further  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  that  which  passed  betwixt  ue  at  Aberdeen, 
touching  the  matter  of  greatest  moment.” — 
MS.  Memorandum,  State-paper  Office,  August 
16, 1574. 

*  Supra,  voL  iii.  pp.  319,  351. 


she  should  be  put  to  death, — was,  as 
they  justly  thought,  full  of  peril. 
Morton,  however,  although  he  had 
shewn  himself  perfectly  willing  to 
receive  Mary  under  this  atrocious  con¬ 
dition,  continued  firm  in  his  resolution 
not  to  sell  his  services  for  mere  words. 
He,  too,  insisted  on  certain  terms; 
especially  an  advance  in  money,  and 
pensions  to  his  friends.  But  the  queen 
deemed  his  demands  exorbitant ;  and, 
as  was  not  unfrequent  with  her  when 
pressed  by  a  difficulty  from  which  she 
saw  no  immediate  escape,  she  dis¬ 
missed  the  subject  from  her  mind,  and 
unw'isely  took  refuge  in  delay.  In 
this  manner  “the  great  matter”  for 
the  present  was  allowed  to  sleep  ;  and 
Mary  owed  her  life  to  the  parsimony 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  avarice  of  the 
Scottish  regent.® 

Killigrew  not  long  after  left  Scot¬ 
land,  and  on  jjarting  with  him,  Morton 
assured  Leicester,  in  a  letter  which  this 
ambassador  carried  with  him,  “that 
no  stranger  had  ever  departed  from 
that  country  with  greater  liking  and 
contentment  of  the  people.”  ®  He  re¬ 
quested  him  at  the  same  time,  on  his 
return  to  the  English  court,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  queen  and  council 
upon  some  subjects  of  import  which 
required  a  speedy  answer.  These 
embraced  the  dangers  to  which  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Scotland  was 
exposed  from  continental  intrigue ; 
•but,  to  the  regent’s  mortification, 
mauj  months  elapsed  before  any  an¬ 
swer  was  received.  At  last  Walsing¬ 
ham,  alarmed  by  the  apathy  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  the  continued  practices  of 
her  enemies,  endeavoured,  in  a  letter 
of  free  remonstrance,  to  rouse  his 
mistress  to  a  sense  of  her  peril.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  recently  received 
a  despatch  from  the  Scottish  regent, 
and  with  it  some  intercepted  papers 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  which  required 
instant  consideration.  They  would 
convince  her,  he  trusted,  how  utterly 
hollow  were  the  promises  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  to  what  imminent  danger 

®  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  the  Kegent 
to  Leicester,  August  10,  1574,  Aberdeen. 

«  MS.  Letter,  Stiite-paper  Office,  Morton  to 
Leicester,  August  16,  1574. 
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she  was  exposed  from  “  unsound  sub¬ 
jects  at  liome.”  He  besought  her 
deeply  to  weigh  the  matter,  and  “  set 
to  ”  her  hand  for  the  protection  of  her 
realm ;  observed  that,  though  the  Car¬ 
dinal  of  Lorraine  were  dead,  he  had 
left  successors  enough  to  execute  his 
plots ;  and  conjured  her  to  use  expe¬ 
dition,  before  the  hidden  sparks  of 
treason,  now  smouldering  within  the 
realm,  should  break  out  into  an  un¬ 
quenchable  fire.  “  For  the  love  of 
God,  madam,”  said  he,  “  let  not  the 
case  of  your  diseased  estate  hang 
longer  in  deliberation.  Diseased 
estates  are  no  more  cured  by  consulta¬ 
tion  without  execution,  than  unsound 
bodies  by  mere  conference  with  the 
physician;  and  you  will  perceive  by 
his  letters  how  much  the  regent  is 
aggi'ieved.”  ^ 

For  a  moment  these  strong  repre¬ 
sentations  alarmed  Elizabeth,  and  she 
talked  of  sending  Killigrew  or  Ran¬ 
dolph  immediately  into  Scotland;" 
but  her  relations  with  France  occa¬ 
sioned  new  delays.  She  had  entered 
into  an  amicable  correspondence  with 
Catherine  de  Medicis ;  the  Duke 
d’Alengon  still  warmly  prosecuted 
his  marriage  suit;  and  although  the 
English  queen  had  not  the  slightest 
intentions  of  granting  it,  she,  as  usual, 
dallied  and  coquetted  with  the  pro¬ 
posal.  In  the  midst  of  all,  Charles 
the  Ninth  died;  the  queen  became 
engrossed  with  the  speculations  and 
uncertainties  which  follow  a  new  suc¬ 
cession  ;  and  Morton,  irritated  by  ne¬ 
glect,  was  driven  by  resentment  and 
necessity  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
that  party  in  Scotland  which  was 
devoted  to  France. 

This  alienation  was  soon  detected  by 
Walsingham,  who  wrote  in  alarm  to 
Burghley,  and  on  the  succeeding  day 
to  Elizabeth,  adjuring  her,  for  the 

1  JIS.  Letter,  draft,  State-paper  Office, 
Walslngliam  to  Elizabeth,  January  15, 1574-5. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Edward 
Cary  to  Walsingham,  January  17,  1574-5. 
Also  original  draft,  State-paper  Office,  Wai- 
singlmm  to  the  Queen,  March  20,  1574-5. 
lu  the  midst  of  these  anticipated  troubles, 
died,  at  his  palace  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of 
Chastelherault,  better  known  by  tuo  name  of 
the  itegcnt  Arran,  on  the  22d  January  1574-5. 


love  of  God,  to  arrest  the  impending 
mischief,  and  secure  the  Scottish 
amity,  which  of  all  others  stood  them 
at  that  moment  in  greatest  stead. 
Already,  he  said,  the  regent  was  con¬ 
ferring  favours  on  the  Hamiltons,  who 
were  entirely  French ;  already  he  was 
plotting  to  get  the  young  King  of 
Scots  out  of  the  hands  of  his  governor, 
Alexander  Erskine :  Heni-y  the  Third, 
the  new  King  of  France,  was  well 
known  to  be  devoted  to  the  house  of 
Guise ;  and  with  such  feelings,  what 
was  to  be  expected  but  that,  the 
moment  he  had  quieted  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  his  own  realm,  he  would 
keenly  embrace  the  cause  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen  ?* 

Elizabeth  was  at  last  roused,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  despatch  of  Henry 
Killigrew  into  Scotland,  accompanied 
by '  Mr  Davison,  afterwards  the  cele¬ 
brated  secretary,  whom  he  was  directed 
to  leave  as  English  resident  at  the 
Scottish  court.^  But  before  the  am¬ 
bassador  crossed  the  Border,  an  affray 
broke  out,  which  threatened  the  most 
serious  consequences,  and  arrested  him 
at  Berwick.  At  a  warden  court,  held 
by  Sir  John  Forster,  warden  of  the 
middle  marches,  and  Sir  John  Car¬ 
michael,  keeper  of  Liddesdale,  a  dis¬ 
pute  arose  which  led  to  high  words 
between  these  two  leaders ;  and  their 
followers,  taking  fire,  assaulted  each 
other.  The  Scots  at-  first  were  re¬ 
pulsed,  but  being  joined  by  a  body  of 
their  countrymen  from  Jedburgh,  ral¬ 
lied,  and  attacked,  and  totally  routed 
the  Enghsh.  Sir  John  Heron,  keeper 
of  Tynedale,  was  slain :  whilst  Sir 
John  Forster,  Sir  Francis  Russell,  Sir 
Cuthbert  Collingwood,  Mr  Ogle,  Mr 
Fenwick,  and  about  three  hundred 
men,  were  made  prisoners,  and  carried 
by  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  the  regent  at 
Dalkeith.  Morton  received  them  with, 
much  courtesy,  dismissed  the  prison¬ 
ers  of  inferior  rank,  and  expressed,  in 
a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  his  readiness  to 

3  MS.  Letter,  original  draft,  State-pape* 
Office,  Walsingham  to  Burghley,  April  H, 
1575.  Also  State-paper  Office,  original  draft, 
Walsingham  to  Elizabeth,  April  12, 1575. 

*  MS..  State-paper  Office,  original,  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Henry  Killigrew,  May  27,  1576. 
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afford  redress:  but  be  detained  the 
lord  warden ;  and  when  the  queen  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  regent  should  meet 
Lord  Huntingdon,  the  president  of  the 
north,  in  a  personal  conference  in 
■England,  he  peremptorily  refused. 
Such  a  proceeding,  he  said,  was  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  the  office  he  held ; 
but  he  offered  to  send  the  justice- 
clerk  to  arrange  a  meeting  in  Scot- 
land.i 

On  being  informed  of  this,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  already  chafed  by  the  detention 
of  her  warden,  broke  into  one  of  those 
furious  fits  of  passion  which  sometimes 
caused  her  highest  councillors  to  trem¬ 
ble  for  their  heads,  and  disagreeably 
reminded  them  of  her  father.  In 
this  frame  she  dictated  a  violent  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Scottish  regent,  which  she 
commanded  Killigrew  to  deliver  with¬ 
out  reserve  or  delay.  She  had  seen, 
.she  said,  certain  demands  made,  on 
his  part,  by  the  justice-clerk,  and  did 
not  a  little  wonder  at  so  strange  and 
insolent  a  manner  of  dealing.  He  had 
already  been  guilty  of  a  foul  fact  in 
detaining  her  warden,  the  governor  of 
one  of  the  principal  forts  in  her  realm  : 
he  had  committed  a  flagi-ant  breach  of 
treaty  ;  and  had  she  been  inclined  to 
prosecute  her  just  revenge,  he  should 
soon  h.ave  learnt  what  it  was  for  one 
of  his  base  calling  to  offend  one  of  her 
quality.  And  whereas,  continued  she, 
he  goeth  about  to  excuse  the  detain¬ 
ing  of  our  warden,  alleging  that  he 
feared  he  might  revenge  himself  when 
his  blood  was  roused  for  his  kinsman’s 
death, — such  an  excuse  seemed  to  her, 
.she  must  tell  him,  a  scornful  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  his  fault ;  for  she  would  have 
him  to  know,  that  neither  Forster  nor 
any  other  public  officer  or  private  sub¬ 
ject  of  hers  dared  to  offer  such  an  out¬ 
rage  to  her  government,  as,  for  private 
revenge,  to  break  a  public  treaty.  As 
to  the  conference  with  Huntingdon, 
instead  of  receiving  her  offer  with  gra¬ 
titude,  he  had  treated  it  with  con¬ 
tempt.  He  h.ad  taken  upon  him  to 
})ropose  a  place  of  meeting,  four  miles 
within  Scotland ;  an  ambitious  part 

I  »IS.  Relation  of  the  AfTairs  of  Scotland 
from  1566  to  1579.  IVarremler  MS.  C'ollec- 
tiua.s,  vol.  15.  fol.  208. 
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in  him,  and  savouring  so  much  of  an 
insolent  desire  of  sovereignty,  that  she 
would  have  scorned  such  a  request 
had  it  come  from  the  king  his  master, 
or  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe.  To 
conclude,  she  informed  him  that,  if  he 
chose  to  confer  with  the  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon  at  the  Houd  Hode^  she  was 
content ;  and  he  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  his  predecessor,  the  Ee- 
gent  Moray,  had  not  scrupled  to  come 
to  York,  and  afterwards  to  London, 
to  hold  a  consultation  with  her  com¬ 
missioners.’* 

^  This  passionate  invective  I  have 
given,  as  it  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  queen ;  but  Huntingdon  and  Kil¬ 
ligrew  deemed  it  proper  to  soften  its 
expression.s,  in  conveying  the  substance 
of  it  to  the  regent,  whom  they  had  no 
mind  unnecessarily  to  irritate.'*  Even 
in  its^  diluted  state,  however,  it  awed 
him  into  submission.  He  met  the 
English  president  on  the  16th  of 
August  at  the  appointed  place,  ar¬ 
ranged  all  differences,  and  not  only 
dismissed  his  prisoners,  but  loaded 
them  with  presents,  and  sent  Car¬ 
michael  up  to  England  to  ask  pardon 
of  Eliz.abeth.  Amongst  his  gifts  were 
some  choice  falcons;  upon  which  a 
saying  rose  amongst  the  Borderers,  al¬ 
luding  to  the  death  of  Sir  John  Heron, 
that  for  this  once  the  regent  had  lost 
by  his  bargain  •  “  He  had  given  live 
hawks  for  dead  Herons.”  ® 

^  The  quarrel  having  been  adjusted, 
Killigrew  proceeded  to  Scotland.  On 
his  arrival  there,  he  perceived  every¬ 
where  indications  of  the  same  flourish¬ 
ing  condition  in  which  he  had  lately 
left  the  country.  Whilst  the  people 
seemed  earnestly  disposed  to  preserve  • 
the  amity  with  England,  all  lamented 

2  Ta^BonARocLe,  or  boundary  road,  a  place 
or  road  on  the  marches  near  Berwick,  com- 
mon  to  both  kingdoms. 

5  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  to  Killi¬ 
grew  in  Scotland.  From  the  Queen. 

<  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  killigrew 
to  Leicester,  Au.gust  14,  1575. 

»  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Hun¬ 
tingdon  to  Leicester,  August  14,  1575. 
Ibid.,  MS.  Letter,  Huntingdon  to  Sir  T 
Smith,  August  17,  1575.  Also  MS.  Letter 
State-paper  Office,  the  Regent  to  Walsingham, 
Sept.  20,  1575  ■  and  Hume  of  Godscroft,  vol 
li.  p.  253.  ” 
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the  late  accident  on  the  Borders ;  and 
the  ministers  in  their  sermons  prayed 
fervently  for  the  continuance  of  the 
peace.  As  to  the  regent  himself,  the 
ambassador  found  him  still  firm  in  his 
affection  to  England,  and  in  resisting 
the  advances  of  France.  Although 
not  popular,  generally,  the  vigour  and 
success  of  his  government  were  ad¬ 
mitted  even  by  his  enemies  :  proj^erty 
and  person  were  secure,  except  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  regent  himself,  and 
he  gave  an  example  of  confidence  in 
his  own  conduct ;  for  he  never  used  a 
guard,  and  would  pursue  his  diversions, 
walking  abroad  with  his  fishing-rod 
over  his  shoulder,  or  his  hawk  on  his 
wrist,^  almost  alone,  to  the  wonder  of 
many.  The  Borders,  since  the  late 
disturbance,  had  been  quiet ;  and  so 
rapidly  had  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  increased,  that  Killigrew 
reckoned  it  able  to  raise  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  mariners.^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  side  of  the 
picture ;  but  there  were  some  draw¬ 
backs  to  this  prosperity,  arising  chiefly 
out  of  the  feuds  amongst  the  nobility, 
and  the  discontent  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  reported  that  Hamilton  of  Both- 
wellhaugh,  who  had  shot  the  Eegent 
Moray,  and  fled  to  the  continent  after 
the  murder,  was  to  be  brought  home 
by  the  Lord  of  Arbroath.  Arbroath 
was  second  son  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Chastelherault,  and,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
sanity  of  Arran,  his  elder  brother,  had 
become  the  chief  leader  of  the  Hamil- 
tons.  The  idea  of  the  return  of  the 
late  regent's  murderer,  roused  his 
friends  to  the  highest  pitch  of  resent¬ 
ment  ;  and  Douglas  of  Lochleven, 
Moray’s  near  kinsman,  assembling  a 
force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  vowed 
deadly  vengeance  against  both  the 
assassin  and  Arbroath  his  chief.  The 
Earls  of-  Argyle,  Athole,  Buchan,  and 
Mar,  with  Lords  Lindsay  and  Euth- 
veu,  espoused  the  quarrel  of  Loch¬ 
leven  :  Arbroath,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  supported,  it  was  said,  by 
all  the  friends  of  France  and  the  queen ; 

1  Murdin,  p.  2S3. 

2  This  is  the  number  stated  in  Kiiiigrew’s 
paper ;  but  he  must  have  made  a  highiy  er- 
roueous  .and  exaggerated  calcuiation.  Mur¬ 
din,  p,  286. 


whilst  Morton  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
bring  both  parties  to  respect  the  laws. 
Arbroath,  too,  meditated  a  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Buccleuch,  sister  to  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  the  regent’s  nephew 
and  heir  ;  and  when  Morton  appeared 
to  cormtenance  the  match,  a  clamour 
arose  amongst  the  young  king’s  friends, 
that  he  shewed  an  utter  disregard  to 
the  safety  of  his  sovereign.  Was  not 
the  duke,  they  said,  failing  the  king, 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne  ?  was  not 
Arran,  that  nobleman’s  eldest  son, 
mad  ?  and  did  not  the  right  of  the 
royal  succession  devolve  on  Arbroath  ? 
Had  the  regent  forgotten  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and 
Arbroath’s  familiarity  with  blood  ? 
and  would  he  strengthen  the  hands  of 
such  a  man  by  a  marriage  in  his  own 
family  ?  If  so,  he  need  not  look  for 
the  support  of  any  faithful  subject  who 
tendered  the  youngking’spreservation.^ 
To  these  were  added  other  causes 
of  disquiet  and  difficulty.  Morton  was 
no  longer  popular  with  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh ;  nor,  indeed,  could  he 
reckon  upon  the  support  of  any  of  the 
middle  or  lower  classes  in  the  state. 
His  exactions  had  completely  disgusted 
the  merchants  of  the  capital.  He  had 
imprisoned  the  most  opulent  amongst 
them  ;  and  this  caused  so  great  an 
outcry,  that  many  scrupled  not  to  say 
that,  if  he  did  not  speedily  change  his 
measures,  the  same  burghers’  hands 
which  had  put  him  up  would  as  surely 
pull  him  down  again.  To  all  these 
causes  of  discontent,  must  be  added 
his  quarrel  with  the  Kirk,  and  the 
soreness  arising  out  of  his  recent  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Episcopacy.  This  had 
given  mortal  offence  to  some  of  the 
leading  ministers,  who  considered  the 
appointment  of  bishops,  abbots,  and 
other  Eoman  Catholic  dignitaries,  to 
be  an  unchristian  and  heterodox  prac¬ 
tice,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  great 
principles  of  their  Eeformation.  They 
arraigned,  and  with  justice  as  far  as 
regarded  the  regent,  the  selfish  and 
venal  feelings  which  had  led  to  the 
preservation  of  this  alleged  relic  of 
Popery.  It  was  evident,  they  said, 
that  avarice,  and  not  religion,  was  at 
s  Murdin,  pp.  282,  283. 
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tlie  root  of  tlie  wLoIe.  The  nobles 
and  the  laity  had  already  seized  a  large- 
portion  of  the  Church  lands,  and  their 
greedy  eyes  still  coveted  more.  These 
prizes  they  -were  determined  to  retain ; 
whilst  the  poor  ministers  who  laboured 
in  the  vineyard,  and  to  whom  the 
thirds  of  the  benefices  had  been  as¬ 
signed,  found  this  a  nominal  provision, 
and  were  unable,  -with  their  utmost 
efforts,  to  extract  a  pittance  from  the 
collectors ;  the  whole  of  the  rents 
finding  their  way  into  the  purses  of 
the  regent  and  his  favourites.  And 
how  utterly  ridiculous  was  this  last 
settlement  of  the  bishops  ?  Was  it 
not  notorious,  that  the  see  attached 
to  the  primacy  of  St  Andrews  belonged, 
in  reality,  to  Morton  himself  ?  that 
there  was  a  secret  agreement,  a  nefar¬ 
ious  collusion,  between  him  and  the 
prelate,  his  own  near  relative,  whom 
he  had  placed  in  it  ?  Was  it  not  easy 
to  see  that  the  chief  purpose  of  this 
ecclesiastical  office  was  to  enable  the 
regent  more  readily  and  decently  to 
suck  out  the  riches  of  the  benefice,  as, 
in  the  north  country,  farmers  would 
sometimes  stuff  a  calf’s  skin,  called  there 
a  tulchan,  and  set  it  up  before  a  cow  to 
make  her  give  her  milk  more  willingly  ? 
What  were  all  these  bishops,  and  ab¬ 
bots,  and  priors,  whom  they  now  heard 
so  much  about,  but  mere  tulchans, — 
men  of  straw,  clerical  calves, — set  up 
by  the  nobility  to  facilitate  their  own 
simoniacal  operations  ? 

These  arguments,  which  were  en¬ 
forced  with  much  popular  eloquence 
and  humour  by  those  ministers  who 
were  attached  to  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government,  produced 
a  great  effect  upon  the  people,  already 
sufficiently  disgusted  by  the  exactions 
and  tyranny  of  the  regent.  Morton, 
too,  increased  the  discontent  by  his 
violence,  threatening  the  most  zealous 
of  the  ministers,  and  broadly  declar¬ 
ing  his  conviction  that  there  would 
be  no  peace  or  order  in  the  country 
till  some  of  them  were  hanged.^ 

At  this  crisis,  Andrew  Melvil,  a 
Scottish  scholar  of  good  family,  who 

’  CaWerwood,  >13.  Hist.,  PritisJi  Mu.'ieum, 
AyscougU's  Catalogue,  No.  4735,  p.  1033  of 
the  MS. 


had  been  educated  first  in  his  native 
country,  and  afterwards  brought  up 
in  the  strictest  principles  of  Calvin 
and  Beza  at  Geneva,  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land  from  the  continent.  He  w’as  pro¬ 
foundly  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  calculated,  both  by  his 
learning  and  enthusiasm,  to  be  of  es¬ 
sential  service  to  the  reviving  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  counti-y ;  but  he  was  rash 
and  imperious,  a  keen  republican,  sar¬ 
castic  and  severe  in  his  judgment  of 
others,  and  with  little  command  of 
temper.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  influence  over  Durie, 
one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
Kirk,  who,  at  his  instigation,  began  to 
agitate  the  question,  whether  the  office 
of  a  bishop  was  consistent  with  the 
true  principles  of  church  government, 
as  they  could  be  gathered  from  the 
Word  of  God?  After  various  argu¬ 
ments  and  consultations  held  upon  the 
subject,  a  form  of  church  polity  was 
drawn  up  by  some  of  the  leading  min¬ 
isters  ;  and  the  regent,  -with  greater 
indulgence  than  his  former  proceed¬ 
ings  had  promised,  appointed  some 
members  of  the  council  to  take  it  into 
consideration ;  but  they  had  sc.arcely 
met,  when  the  state  was  suddenly 
plunged  into  new  troubles,  which  at 
once  broke  off  their  conference. 

This  revolution  originated  in  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  the  Earls  of  Athole  and  Argyle 
against  the  regent.  Both  these  noble¬ 
men  were  of  great  power  and  posses¬ 
sions,  and  could  command  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Athole,  a  Stewart,  was  considered  the 
leader  of  that  party  which  had  re¬ 
cently  attached  themselves  to  the 
young  king,  under  the  hope  of  prevail¬ 
ing  upon  him  to  assume  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  his  own  person.  Being  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  he  was,  for  this  reason, 
much  suspected  by  Morton ;  and  he,  in 
his  turn,  hated  the  regent  for  his  cruel 
conduct  to  Lcthington,  to  whom 
Athole  had  been  linked  in  the  closest 
friendship.  Argyle,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  he  had  formerly  been 
united  with  Morton  in  most  of  his 
projects,  was  now  completely  estranged 
from  his  old  comrade ;  and  the  cause 
of  quaiTel  was  to  be  traced  to  the 
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regent’s  cupidity.  Argyle  bad  married 
the  widow  of  the  Eegent  Moray,  Agnes 
Keith,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  Marshal, 
and  through  her  had  got  possession  of 
some  of  the  richest  of  the  queen’s 
jewels.  These  Mary  had  delivered  to 
Moray  in  a  moment  of  misplaced  con¬ 
fidence.  He,  as  was  asserted,  had 
advanced  money  upon  them  to  the 
state ;  at  his  death  they  remained  in 
the  hands  of  his  widow ;  and  Morton 
now  insisted  on  recovering  them,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  given  on  the 
subject  by  parliament.  Argyle  and 
his  lady  resisted;  and  although  the 
jewels  were  at  last  surrendered,  it  was 
not  till  the  noble  persons  who  detained 
them  were  threatened  with  arrest. 
This,  and  other  causes  of  dispute,  had 
entirely  alienated  Argyle  from  Mor¬ 
ton  :  but,  for  a  short  season,  the  regent 
derived  security  from  the  sanguinary 
contests  between  the  two  northern 
earls  themselves.  Their  private  war¬ 
fare,  however,  which  had  threatened 
to  involve  in  broils  and  bloodshed  the 
whole  of  the  north,  was  suddenly  com¬ 
posed  ;  and  by  one  of  those  rapid 
changes  which  were  by  no  means  un¬ 
frequent  in  feudal  Scotland,  the  two 
fierce  rivals,  instead  of  destroying  each 
other,  rmited  in  a  league  against  the 
regent.  This  new  state  of  things  is  to 
bo  traced  to  the  influence  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Erskine,  the  governor  of  the 
king  and  commander  of  Stirling  castle. 
This  gentleman  had  recently  discovered 
that  Morton,  with  that  subtle  and 
treacherous  policy  of  which  he  had 
already  given  many  proofs,  was  secretly 
plotting  to  get  possession  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  young  monarch,  and  to 
place  a  creature  of  his  own  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  castle  of  Stirhng.  To 
confound  his  scheme,  Erskine,  who 
was  beloved  by  the  higher  nobles,  and 
a  principal  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  king’s 
protection,  wrote  secretly  to  Athole 
and  Argyle,  inviting  them  to  come  to 
Stirling,  assuring  them  that  James 
was  already  well  disposed  to  redress 
their  complaints  against  the  regent, 
and  promising  them  immediate  access 
to  the  royal  person. 

It  is  scarcely  to  bo  believed  that 


these  plots  and  jealousies  should  have 
altogether  escaped  the  attention  of 
Morton.  He  had  his  secret  emissaries 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  and 
he  must  have  been  well  aware  of  his 
increasing  unpopularity.  The  age  of 
the  young  king,  who  had  now  entered 
on  his  twelfth  year,  and  begun  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  government,  ad¬ 
monished  him  that  every  succeeding 
year  would  render  it  a  more  difficult 
task  for  any  regent  to  engross  the 
supreme  power  ;  and  as  long  as  James 
remained  under  the  care  of  Alexander 
Er.skine,  whom  he  had  reason  to 
believe  his  enemy,  it  was  evident  that 
the  continuance  of  his  authority  must 
be  precarious.  Already,  he  saw  his 
sovereign  surrounded  by  those  who, 
for  their  own  ends,  sought  to  persuade 
him  that'  he  was  arrived  at  an  age 
when  he  ought  to  take  the  government 
into  his  own  hands. 

So  far-sighted  and  experienced  a 
XJolitical  intriguer  as  Morton  could  not 
be  sensible  of  all  this,  without  specu¬ 
lating  on  the  best  mode  of  encounter¬ 
ing  the  storm  when  it  did  arrive,  and 
averting  the  wreck  of  his  power.  To 
continue  sole  regent  much  longer  was 
evidently  full  of  difficulty ;  but  to 
flatter  the  young  monarch  by  a  nomi¬ 
nal  sovereignty,  and  to  rule  him  as 
effectually  under  the  title  of  king,  as 
he  had  done  when  sole  regent,  would 
be  no  arduous  matter,  considering  his 
tender  years,  provided  he  could  under¬ 
mine  the  influence  of  Er,skine,  his 
governor,  and  crush  the  confederacy 
with  Argyle  and  Athole.  In  the  mean 
season,  he  resolved  to  await  his  time 
and  w'atch  their  proceedings.  But 
the  regent,  although  cautious  and  cal¬ 
culating,  was  not  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  confederacy  against  him ; 
and  the  catastrophe  arrived  more  sud¬ 
denly  than  he  had  anticipated.  The 
intrigues  of  Argyle  and  Athole  had 
not  escaped  the  eyes  of  Walsingham  ; 
and  in  December  1577,  Elizabeth,  sus¬ 
pecting  an  impending  revolution,  de¬ 
spatched  Sir  Eubert  Bowes  to  Scot¬ 
land,  with  the  hope  of  preventing  any 
open  rupture  between  Morton  and 
the  nobihty.  He  was  instructed  to 
inculcate  the  absolute  necessity  of 
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union,  to  prevent  both,  themselves  and 
her  kingdom  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
the  practices  of  foreign  powers ;  and 
to  threaten  Morton,  that,  if  he  con¬ 
tinued  refractory,  and  refused  to  make 
up  his  differences  with  his  opponents, 
she  would  make  no  scruple  to  cast  him 
off,  and  herself  become  a  party  against 
him.  He  carried  also  a  flattering  let¬ 
ter  from  the  queen  to  the  Earl  of 
Athole,  in  which  she  assured  him  of 
her  favourable  feelings,  and  recom¬ 
mended  peace.^ 

For  a  moment,  the  envoy  appears 
to  have  succeeded ;  but  he  was  aware 
that  the  friendship  professed  on  both 
sides  was  hollow,  and  the  lull  of  civil 
faction  only  temporary.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Leicester,  upon  his  return  to  Berwick. 
“  Albeit,”  said  he,  “  those  matters  [in 
Scotland]  are  for  a  season  wrapped  up, 
yet  it  is  not  unlike,  without  wise 
handling  and  some  charge  to  her  ma¬ 
jesty,  that  the  fire  will  be  readily 
kindled  again.  .  .  .  The  readiest  way, 
in  my  opinion,  to  preserve  the  realm 
in  quietness,  with  continuance  of  this 

amity,  is  to  appease  and  - ^  all 

the  griefs  between  the  regent  and 
others  of  the  realm,  and  by  friendly 
reconciliation  and  union  to  make  him 
gracious  amongst  them ;  for  which  he 
must  receive  some  apt  lessons,  with 
gentleness,  from  her  majesty :  but 
with  the  same,  he  must  also  receive 
some  comfort  agreeable  to  his  na¬ 
ture.”^  It  is  evident  from  this, 
that  Bowes  had  become  convinced 
that,  to  conciliate  Morton  and  pre¬ 
serve  peace,  Elizabeth  must  deal 
less  in  objurgation,  and  more  in 
solid  coin,  than  she  h.id  lately  done; 
nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  envoy, 
afraid  of  undertaking  so  delicate  a 
task,  was  happy  to  return.  But  the 
queen,  who  had  received  some  new  and 
alarming  information  of  the  success  of 

1  MS.  Instructions  to  Thomas  Ranclolpli, 

.Tnnuaiy  30,  1677-8.  State-paper  (  Office. 

Oriffiual  draft  of  MS.  Letter,  State-paper 
Office,  the  fjueen's  Majesty  to  tlio  Earl  of 
Atliole,  December  1577. 

2  A  word  in  the  original  is  liere  illegible. 

“  MS.  Letter,  Ilritisli  Museum,  Caligula,  C. 
V.  fol.  86,  Sir  R.  Bowes  to  Leicester,  October 
8, 1577,  Berwick. 
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French  intrigue  in  Scotland,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  revisit  Edinburgh,  and 
watch  the  proceedings  of  both  parties. 
Even  this,  however,  did  not  appear 
enough ;  and  soon  after,  Eandolph 
was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  the 
young  king  and  the  regent,  its  object 
being  similar  to  that  of  Bowes,  but 
his  instructions  more  urgent  and  de¬ 
cided.'*  Some  delay,  however,  oc¬ 
curred  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
in  Scotland,  when  the  clouds  which 
had  been  so  long  gathering  burst  upon 
the  head  of  the  regent.  The  rapidity  of 
the  movements  of  the  conspirators,  and 
their  complete  success,  were  equally 
remarkable.  On  the  4th  of  March 
1577-8,  Argyle^  rode  with  his  usual 
retinue  to  Stirling,  and  being  imme¬ 
diately  admitted  by  Erskine  to  an 
interview  with  the  young  kmg,  com¬ 
plained  loudly  of  Morton’s  insolent 
and  oppressive  conduct,  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  the  whole  nobility  and 
people.  He  implored  him  to  call  a  con¬ 
vention  to  examine  their  grievances; 
and,  if  he  found  them  true,  to  take 
the  government  upon  himself,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  system  which,  whilst 
it  cruelly  oppressed  his  subjects,  left 
him  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king. 
These  arguments  were  enforced  by 
Erskine  the  governor  ;  the  famous 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
young  monarch,  threw  all  his  weight 
into  the  same  scale;  and  the  other 
confederates  who  had  joined  the 
conspiracy,  Glammis  the  chancellor, 
the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  the  secre- 
tary,  Tullibardine  the  comptroller,  and 
the  Lords  Lindsay,  Kuthven,  Ogilvy, 
and  others,  eagerly  joined  in  recom¬ 
mending  such  a  course.  Athole 
at  this  time  was  absent;  but  lie 
arrived,  no  doubt  by  concert,  at  the 
moment  his  presence  was  most  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  being  instantly  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  castle,  and  led  to  the 
king,  his  opinion  was  urgently  de¬ 
manded.  Scarcely,  however,  had  ho 
time  to  deliver  it,  and  to  express  his 

*  JfS.  Letter,  British  lilusenm,  Caliguia,  C. 
V.  foi.  3,  Instructions  given,  31st  January,  to 
Tliomas  ILindolph.  Also  MS.,  SUite-paper 
Office,  l\Ir  Randoiph’s  several  Instructions  in 
his  Ambassades. 
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detestation  of  the  tyranny  by  which 
they  had  been  so  long  kept  down, 
■when  a  messenger  brought  _  letters 
from  Morton,  keenly  reprobating  the 
conduct  of  the  northern  earls.  He 
remonstrated  with  the  king  on  the 
outrage  committed  against  his  royal 
person  and  himself;  rejnesented  the 
necessity  of  inflicting  on  such  bold 
offenders  speedy  and  exemplary  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  and  concluded  by  declaring 
his  anxiety  to  resign  his  office,  if  his 
royal  master  was  prepared  to  overlook 
such  proceedings.  This  offer  \vas  too 
tempting  to  be  rejected :  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  nobility,  requiring 
their  instant  attendance  at  court. 
Argyle,  Athole,  and  Erskine  took 
care  that  those  summonses  should 
find  their  way  only  to  their  friends. 
The  convention  assembled ;  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  unanimously  iiassed  that  the 
king  should  take  the  government  upon 
himself;  and  before  the  regent  had 
time  to  retract,  he  was  waited  upon  by 
Glammis  the  chancellor,  and  Lord 
Herries,  who  brought  a  message  from 
his  sovereign,  requiring  his  immediate 
resignation.  Although  startled  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  demand,  Morton 
was  too  proud,  or  too  wary,  to  pre¬ 
tend  any  repugnance.  He  received 
the  envoys  with  cheerfulness ;  rode 
with  them  from  his  castle  at  Dalkeith 
to  the  capital ;  and  there,  at  the  Cross, 
heard  the  herald  and  the  messenger-at- 
arms  proclaim  his  own  deprivation, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  government 
by  the  young  king.  He  then,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  resigned 
the  ensigns  of  his  authority;  and,  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  or  complaint,  retired  to 
one  of  his  comitry  seats,  where  he 
seemed  wholly  to  forget  his  ambition, 
and  to  be  entirely  engrossed  in  the 
tranquil  occupations  of  husbandi-y  and 
gardening. 

The  news  of  this  revolution  was  in¬ 
stantly  communicated  by  Eandolph  to 
his  friend  Killigrew,  in  this  laconic 
and  characteristic  epistle,  written  when 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  throwing  himself 
on  horseback  to  proceed  to  England, 
and  in  person  inform  Elizabeth  of  the 
alarming  change : — 

“  All  the  devils  in  hell  are  stirring 


and  in  great  rage  in  this  country. 
The  regent  is  discharged,  the  country 
broken,  the  chancellor  slain  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  four  killed  of  the 
town  out  of  the  castle,  and  yet  are  we 
in  hope  of  some  good  quietness,  by 
the  great  wisdom  of  the  Earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton.  There  cometh  to  her  majesty 
from  hence  an  ambassador  shortly.  I 
know  not  yet  who,  but  Sandy  Hay  in 
his  company.  It  behoveth  me  to  bo 
there  before  :  and  so  shew  my  wife,”  ^ 

The  death  of  the  chancellor.  Lord 
Glammis,  here  alluded  to  by  Eandolph, 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
revolution  which  he  describes,  but 
took  place  in  a  casual  scuffle  between 
his  retinue  and  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Crawford.  His  high  office  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Athole,  Morton’s  chief 
enemy,  and  the  leader  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  which  had  deposed  him .  But 
this,  though  it  preserved  the  influence 
of  the  successful  faction,  scarcely 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  as¬ 
sociate,  who  was  accounted  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  in 
Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  the  confederated  nobles 
followed  up  their  advantages.  As  the 
king  h.'id  not  yet  completed  his  twelfth 
year,  a  council  of  twelve  was  appoint¬ 
ed.  It  consisted  of  the  Earls  of  Ar¬ 
gyle,  Athole,  Montrose,  and  Gleucairu ; 
the  Lords  Euthven,  Lindsay,  and  Her¬ 
ries;  the  Abbots  of  Newbottle  and 
Dunfermline  ;  the  Prior  of  St  An¬ 
drews;  and  two  supernumerary  or 
extraordinary  councillors — Buchanan, 
the  king’s  tutor,  and  James  Makgill, 
the  clerk-register.  All  royal  letters 
were  to  be  signed  by  the  king  and 
four  of  this  number ;  and  as  the  first 
exercise  of  their  power,  they  required 
from  Morton  the  delivery  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
the  mint,  and  the  queen’s  jewels  and 
treasure.  To  all  this  prostration  of 
his  former  greatness,  he  appears  to 
have  made  no  resistance ;  but  simply 
requested,  that,  in  the  next  parlia¬ 
ment,  they  should  pass  au  act  approv- 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Kaiidolpli 
to  Killigrew,  20th  March  1077  —  that  i.s, 
1577-8.  Signed  jocularly,  Thomazodd  icnle. 
Sandy  Hay  was  Alc.vaudcr  Hay,  clcrli-rcgis- 
ter. 
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ing  of  his  administration  during  his 
continuance  in  the  regency.  Morton 
then  held  a  hurried  conference  with 
Randolph,  before  that  ambassador  set 
off  for  the  English  court,  intrusted 
him  with  a  brief  letter  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  written  in  his  new  character  as  a 
private  man,i  and  seemed  prepared, 
with  perfect  contentment,  to  sink  into 
that  condition. 

It  was  evident,  however,  from  the 
expressions  he  used  in  this  short  note, 
that  he  had  informed  Randolph  of 
some  ulterior  design  for  his  resump¬ 
tion  of  power-,  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  commit  to  writing ;  and  that  the 
ambassador,  long  versant  in  Scottish 
broils  and  intrigues,  considered  it  a 
wise  and  likely  project.  Nor  was  he 
wrong  in  this'  conclusion  :  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  counter-revolution, 
which  restored  Morton  to  power,  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  immediately;  and  the 
outbreak  was  as  sudden  as  the  success 
was  complete. 

The  king’s  lords,  as  Argyle  and  his 
friends  were  called,  had  formed  their 
council,^  assembled  in  the  capital, 
conferred  the  chancellor’s  place  on 
Athole,  and  proclaimed  a  parliament 
to  be  held  on  the  10th  of  June.  On 
the  24th  of  April,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  met  at  Edinburgh ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  chosen  Mr  Andrew  Melvil  to  be 
their  moderatoi-,  proceeded  to  their 
deliberations  with  their  usual  zeal  and 
energy.  It  was  determined  to  revise 
the  Book  of  Church  Polity,  and  lay  it 
before  the  king  and  council;  and  a 
blow  was  aimed  at  the  late  episcopal 
innovations,  by  a  declaration  that, 
owing  to  the  great  corruption  already 
visible  in  the  state  of  bishops,  no  see 
sliould  be  filled  up  till  the  next  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Church.®  During 
these  transactions  Morton  lived  in  re¬ 
tirement,  and  appeared  wholly  en¬ 
grossed  in  his  rural  occupations ;  but 
he  had  secretly  gained  to  his  interest 
the  young  Earl  of  Mar,  whose  sister 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  the  Earl 
Morton  to  Lord  ISurghley,  March  28,  1578. 

He  signs  simply,  “Morton.” 

2  MS.  Kecord  of  the  Privy-conneii,  in 
Register-house,  Edinburgh,  March  21,  1577-8. 

>  MS.,  Caidorwood,  pp.  1055-1059. 
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was  the  wife  of  Angus,  Morton’s  heir, 
and  the  head  of  the  house  of  Douglas. 
To  Mar  he  artfully  represented  that 
he  was  unjustly  and  shamefully  treat¬ 
ed  by  his  uncle,  Erskine  the  governor. 
He,  the  young  earl,  who  was  no  longer 
a  boy,  was  entitled  by  hereditary  right 
to  the  government  of  Stirling  castle  ; 
but  his  uncle  usurped  it,  and  with  it 
kept  hold  of  the  king’s  person.  It 
was  Alexander  Erskine,  not  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  who  was  now  considered  the 
head  of  that  ancient  house.  Would 
he  submit  to  this  ignominy,  when,  by 
a  bold  stroke,  he  might  recover  his 
lost  rights ;  when  the  house  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  with  aU  its  strength  and  vassalage, 
was  ready  to  take  his  part;  and  his 
uncles,  the  Abbots  of  Dryburgh  and 
Cambuskennefh,  offered  their  counsel 
and  assistance  I  These  arguments 
easily  gained  over  the  young  lord; 
and  as  he  and  his  retinue  were  gene¬ 
rally  lodged  in  the  castle,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  Morton’s  plan  in  execu¬ 
tion. 

On  the  26th  April,  about  five  in  the 
morning,  before  many  of  the  garrison 
were  stirring.  Mar,  who  had  slept  that 
nig-ht  in  the  castle,  assembled  his 
retinue,  under  the  pretence  of  a  hunt¬ 
ing  party,  and  riding  to  the  gates  with 
the  Abbots  of  Dryburgh  and  Cambus- 
keuneth,  called  for  the  keys.  He  was 
met  by  his  uncle,  Erskine  the  gover¬ 
nor,  with  a  small  company,  who  for 
the  moment  suspected  nothing;  but 
finding  himself  rudely  accosted  as  a 
usurper  by  the  abbots,  instantly  dread¬ 
ed  some  false  play.  To  shout  treason, 
seize  a  halbert  from  one  of  the  guard, 
and  call  to  his  servants,  was  with  Er¬ 
skine  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but,  ere 
assistance  arrived,  his  little  band  was 
surrounded,  his  sou  crushed  to  death 
in  the  tumult,  and  himself  thrust 
without  the  gates  into  an  outer  hall 
whilst  Mar  seized  the  keys,  put  down 
all  resistance,  and  became  master  of 
the  castle.  In  the  midst  of  this  up¬ 
roar  the  young  king  awoke,  and  rush¬ 
ing  in  gi-eat  terror  from  his  chamber, 
tore  his  hair,  and  called  out  that  the 
Master  of  Erskine  was  slain.  He  was 
assured  that  his  governor  was  safe; 
and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  been 
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roused  by  tbe  tumult,  finding  the  two 
abbots  arguing  with  Erskine  in  the 
hall,  but  shewing  him  no  personal 
violence,  afiected  to  consider  it  a 
family  quarrel  between  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew,  and  retired,  after  advis¬ 
ing  an  amicable  adjustment.  News 
of  the  tumult  was,  that  evening,  car¬ 
ried  to  the  council  at  Edinburgh,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  assurance  from  Mar, 
Ai'gyle,  and  Buchanan  the  king’s  tutor, 
that  the  dispute  was  adjusted.  Upon 
this  they  despatched  Montrose,  the 
same  night,  to  Stirling,  who,  coming 
alone,  was  courteously  received  and 
admitted  into  the  castle  ;  but  next 
day,  when  the  council  rode  thither  in 
a  body  and  demanded  admittance,  this 
was  peremptorily  refused  by  Mar. 
They  should  all  see  the  king,  he  said, 
but  it  must  be  one  by  one;  and  no 
councillor  should  enter  the  gates  with 
more  than  one  attendant.^ 

Incensed  at  this  indignity,  the  coun¬ 
cil  assembled  in  Stirling,  and  issued  a 
proclamation,  prohibiting  any  resort 
of  armed  men  thither,  whilst  they 
sent  secret  orders  to  convoke  their  own 
forces.  But  their  measures  were  too 
late;  Douglas  of  Lochleven  had  al¬ 
ready  entered  the  castle,  joined  Mar, 
and  communicated  with  Morton,  whose 
hand,  it  was  strongly  suspected,  al- 
tliough  it  did  not  appear,  had  managed 
the  whole.  Angus,  meantime,  by  his 
directions,  was  ready,  at  six  hours’ 
warning,  with  all  the  arme^  vassals  of 
the  house  of  Douglas ;  and  the  ex¬ 
regent,  forgetting  his  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds,  hurried  from  his 
rural  seclusion,  and  reappeared  in 
public,  the  same  subtle,  daring,  and 
unscrupulous  leader  as  before.^ 

>  MS.,  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  p. 
1001.  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No.  I. 

2  Copy,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  99,  Sir  Kobert 
Bowes  to  Lord  Burghley,  Edinburgh,  April  28, 
1578.  In  this  letter  of  Bowes  to  Burghley,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  and  on  the 
very  day  the  Council  rode  to  Stirling,  he  says, 
“  What  storm  shall  fall  out  of  these  swelling 
heats,  doth  not  yet  appear.  But  I  think, 
verily,  within  two  or  three  days,  it  will  burst 
into  some  open  matter,  discovering  sufficient¬ 
ly  the  purposes  intended ;  wherein,  to  my 
power,  I  shall  seek  to  quench  all  violent 
rages,  and  persuade  to  unity  and  concord 
amongst  them,” 


Events  now  crowded  rapidly  on  each 
other.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the 
young  king,  an  agreement  took  place 
between  Mar  and  his  uncle,  Alexander 
Erskine.  The  earl  retained  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  and  with  it  the  custody  of 
the  royal  person.  To  the  Master  of 
Erskine,  so  Alexander  was  called, 
was  given  the  keeping  of  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Edinburgh;  and  in  a  meeting 
held  at  Craigmillar,  between  Morton, 
Athole,  and  Argyle,  it  was  decided 
that  they  should  next  day  repair 
together  to  StirUng,  and  adjust  all 
clilferences  before  the  king  in  person. 
Thi.s  was  determined  on  the  8th  of 
May ;  and  that  evening  the  two 
northern  earls,  after  sharing  Morton’s 
hospitality  at  Dalkeith,  rode  with  him 
to  Edinburgh.  In  the  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ex-regent  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  ;  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
risen  before  daybreak,  and,  with  a 
small  retinue,  had  galloped  to  Stir¬ 
ling,  where  he  was  received  within 
the  castle,  and  soon  resumed  liis 
ascendency  both  over  Mar  and  the 
king.^ 

Against  this  flagrant  breach  of 
agreement,  Argyle  and  Athole  loudly 
remonstrated ;  and  Sir  Eobert  Bowes, 
the  English  ambassador,  exerting  him¬ 
self  to  restore  peace,  the  young  mo¬ 
narch  summoned  a  convention  of  his 
nobles ;  but  the  northern  earls  and 
their  associates  received  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  with  derision,  and  sent  word  by 
Lord  Lindsay,  that  they  would  attend 
no  convention  held  by  their  enemies, 
within  a  fortress  which  they  com¬ 
manded.  Other  lords  obeyed,  but 
came  fully  armed,  and  with  troops  of 
vassals  at  their  back ;  and  both  fac¬ 
tions  mustered  in  such  strength,  and 
exhibited  such  rancour,  that,  but  for 
the  remonstrances  of  Bowes,  the 
country  would  have  hurried  into  war. 

Amidst  the  clamour  and  confusion, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  the  ex- 
regent  directed  all.  By  his  persuasion 
a  new  council  was  appointed,  in  which 
he  held  the  chief  place.  It  was  next 

s  MS.,  Calderwood,  British  Museum.  Ays- 
cough,  4735,  p.  1061.  Also  original  draft, 
State-paper  Office,  Articles  delivered  by 
Argyle,  Athole,  &o.,  to  Lord  Lindsay. 
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determined  to  send  the  Abbot  of 
Dunfermline  as  ambassador  from  the 
young  king  to  Elizabeth.  He  was  in¬ 
structed  to  thank  that  princess  for 
the  special  favour  with  which  she  had 
regarded  him  from  his  birth,  to  con¬ 
firm  the  peace  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  propose  a  stricter  league 
for  mutual  defence,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  true  religion.^ 

The  parliament  had  been  summoned 
to  meet  in  July  at  Edinburgh  ;  but 
Morton  was  well  aware  of  his  unpopu¬ 
larity  in  that  city,  and  dreaded  to 
bring  the  king  into  the  midst  of  his 
enemies.  By  his  persuasion,  there¬ 
fore,  the  young  monarch  changed  the 
place  of  assembly  to  the  great  hall 
within  Stirling  castle,  where  he  knew 
all  would  be  secure.  But  this  new 
measure  gave  deep  offence ;  and  when 
the  day  approached,  Argyle,  Athole, 
Montrose,  Lindsay,  and  Herries,  with 
their  adherents,  assembled  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  declaring  that  nothing  should  com¬ 
pel  them  to  attend  a  parliament  within 
a  citadel  garrisoned  by  their  mortal 
enemies,  and  where  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  expect  any  free  discus¬ 
sion. 

Despising  this  opposition,  Morton 
hurried  on  his  measures,  and  the  es¬ 
tates  assembled  in  the  great  hall  within 
Stirling  castle.^  It  was  opened  by 
the  king  in  person  ;  but  scarcely  had 
the  members  taken  their  seats,  when 
Montrose  and  Lord  Lindsay  presented 
themselves  as  commissioners  from 
Argjde,  Athole,  and  their  adherents, 
and  declared  that  this  could  in  no 
sense  be  called  a  free  parliament.  It 
was  held,  they  said,  within  an  armed 
fortress ;  and  for  this  cause  the  noble 
peers,  whose  messengers  they  were, 
had  refused  to  attend  it ;  “  and  we  now 
come,”  said  Lindsay,  with  his  usual 
brevity  and  bluntness,  “to  protest 
against  its  proceedings.”  Morton  here 
interrupted  him,  and  commanded  liim 
and  his  companion  to  take  their  places; 
to  which  Lindsay  answered,  that  he 
would  stand  there  till  the  king  ordered 
him  to  his  seat.  James  then  re- 

I  MS.  draft,  State-paiier  Office,  June  18, 
1578. 
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peated  the  command,  and  the  old  lord 
sat  down.  After  a  sermon,  which  was 
preached  by  Duncanson,  the  minister 
of  the  royal  household,  and  a  harangue 
by  Morton,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
Athole,  the  chancellor,  took  upon  him 
to  fill  his  place,  the  estates  proceeded 
to  choose  the  Lords  of  the  Articles ; 
upon  which  Lindsay  again  broke  in 
upon  the  proceedings,  calling  all  to 
witness,  that  every  act  of  such  a  parlia¬ 
ment  was  null,  and  the  choosing  of 
the  lords  an  empty  farce.  This  second 
attack  threw  Morton  into  an  ungovern¬ 
able  rage,  in  which  he  unsparingly 
abused  his  old  associate.  “  Think  ye, 
sir,”  said  he,  “  that  this  is  a  court  of 
churls  or  brawlers  ?  Take  your  own 
jflace,  and  thank  God  that  the  king’s 
youth  keeps  you  safe  from  his  resent¬ 
ment.” — “I  have  served  the  king  in 
his  minority,”  said  Lindsay,  “  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  the  proudest  among  ye ;  and 
I  think  to  serve  his  grace  no  less  truly 
in  his  majorit}^”  Upon  which  Mor¬ 
ton  was  observed  to  whi.sper  something 
in  the  king’s  ear,  who,  blushing  and 
hesitating,  delivered  himself  of  a  little 
speech,  which,  no  doubt,  had  been 
prepared  for  him  beforehand.  “  Lest 
any  man,”  said  he,  “should  judge  this 
not  to  be  a  free  parliament,  I  declare 
it  free;  and  those  who  love  me  will 
think  as  I  think.'” ^ 

This  silenced  Lindsay,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  went  on;  but  Montrose,  ab¬ 
ruptly  leaving  the  hall,  rode  post  to 
Edinburgh.  It  was  reported  that  he 
bore  a  secret  letter  from  the  king, 
imploring  his  subjects  to  arm  and 
relieve  him  from  the  tjmanny  of  Mor¬ 
ton.  It  is  certain  that  the  recusant 
earl  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  late 
regent’s  insolence,  and  roused  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  they 
mustered  in  arms,  and  declared  that 
they  would  rescue  their  sovereign  from 
the  hands  of  a  traitor  w'ho  had  sold 
them  to  the  English.  Nothhig  could 
be  more  grateful  to  Argyle  and  Athole 
than  such  a  spirit ;  and  sending  word 
to  the  townsmen,  that  they  would 
speedily  join  them  with  a  force  which 
would  soon  bring  their  enemies  to  roa- 

*  ^18.,  Caklorwood,  BritisU  Museum,  ni). 
1002,1065.  ’ 
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son,  they  summoned  their  feudal  ser¬ 
vices,  and  prepared  for  war.*^ 

Montrose’s  sudden  retreat  saved  him 
from  imprisonment;  for  next  day  an 
order  of  privy-council  appeared,  com¬ 
manding  him  and  Lindsay  his  associate 
to  confine  themselves  to  their  own  lodg¬ 
ings  under  pain  of  rebellion.®  In  the 
meantime,  the  parliament  proceeded. 
Morton’s  demission  of  the  regency,  and 
the  king’s  acceptance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  were  confirmed :  an  ample  ap¬ 
proval  and  discharge  was  given  him  of 
all  the  acts  done  during  his  regency, 
and  a  new  council  appointed,  in  which 
he  himself  sat  as  chief,  and  could,  in 
any  emergency,  command  a  majority. 
The  revolution  was  thus  complete. 
He  had  lost  the  name  of  regent,  but 
he  had  retained  his  power;  and  the 
nominal  assumption  of  the  government 
by  the  young  king  had  removed  many 
difficulties  which  before  trammelled 
and  perplexed  him.® 

But  this  daring  and  experienced 
politician  had  men  to  deal  with,  who, 
having  been  trained  in  his  own  school, 
were  not  easily  put  down ;  and  scarcely 
had  the  arrangements  for  the  new 
government  been  completed,  when 
Argyle  and  Athole  occupied  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  and  communicating 
with  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
now  completely  estranged  from  Mor¬ 
ton,  assembled  their  forces.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Sir  Eobert  Bowes,  the 
English  ambassador,  remonstrated 
against  this ;  in  vain  that  a  charge 
from  the  privy-council  was  fulminated 
against  the  two  earls,  commanding 
them,  on  pain  of  treason,  to  depart 
from  Edinburgh  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Both  sides  flew  to  arms  :  the 
country,  so  lately  restored  to  peace, 
again  resounded  with  warlike  prepara¬ 
tion  :  proclamations  and  counter-pro¬ 
clamations  were  discharged  against 
each  other ;  summonses  for  their 
armed  vassals  issued  in  every  direc- 

1  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula, 
C.  V.  fol.  lot.  Lord  Huusdon  to  Bui-ghley, 
August  19.  1578,  Berwick. 

2  JIS.  Books  of  Privy-council,  Register- 
house,  Edinburgh,  17th  July  1573. 

s  Draft,  State-paper  OfBce,  Names  of  the 
King’s  Ordinary  Council,  and  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Scotland,  Tol,  ii.  p,  91 
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tiop ;  and  so  readily  were  the  orders 
obeyed,  that  Argyle  and  Athole,  who 
had  marched  out  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
11th  August  with  only  one  thousand 
men,  found  themselves,  on  mustering 
at  Falkirk  on  the  13th,  seven  thousand 
strong.  Of  these  troops  the  greater 
part  were  animated  by  the  deadliest 
hatred  of  Morton,  especially  the  hardy 
bands  of  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale, 
led  by  their  wardens,  Coldingknowes 
and  Cessford.  They  carried  before 
them  a  banner  of  blue  sarcenet,  on 
which  was  painted  a  boy  within  a 
grated  window,  with  the  distich, 
“  Liberty  I  crave,  and  cannot  it  have.”  ^ 
This  was  meant  to  represent  the  king’s 
thraldom  to  Morton ;  and  below  it 
was  their  answer,  declaring  that  they 
would  die  to  set  him  free.  On  the 
other  side  came  Angus,  who  had 
been  recently  proclaimed  lieutenant- 
general  to  the  king,  with  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men;  and  the  skirmish¬ 
ing  between  the  advanced  parties  of 
each  army  had  commenced,  when  Sir 
Eobert  Bowes,  accompanied  by  Law- 
son  and  Lindsay,  the  two  principal 
ministers  of  the  Kirk,  rode  hastily 
from  the  capital,  and  again  ofiered  him¬ 
self,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress  the 
Queen  of  England,  as  a  peacemaker 
between  the  rival  factions.® 

In  this  humane  office,  after  pro¬ 
longed  and  bitter  discussions,  he  was 
successful.  The  young  king,  or  rather 
Morton  in  his  name,  declared  that, 
foreseeing  the  wreck  and  misery  of 
the  realm,  if  the  present  divisions 
were  not  speedily  removed,  he  was 
ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Queen 
of  England ;  and  therefore  commanded 
his  nobility,  on  both  sides,  to  disband 
their  forces.  To  reassure  Argyle  and 
Athole’s  faction,  their  late  conduct  in 
taking  arms  was  accepted  as  loyal  ser¬ 
vice;  Argyle,  Lindsay,  and  Morton, 
so  recently  denounced  traitors,  were 
added  to  the  privy-council ;  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  eight  noblemen  was  to  be 

■i  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  C,  v.  fol.  101,  Lord 
Huusdon  to  Burgliley,  Berwick,  August  19, 
1578.  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No.  II. 
In  these  transactions  the  celebrated  Bucha¬ 
nan  acted  as  a  kind  of  Secretary  of  State. 
Calderwood,  MS.,  fol.  1071. 

»  MS.,  Calderwood,  p.  1071. 
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cliosen,  to  advise  with  the  king  upon 
the  best  mode  of  reconciling  his  no¬ 
bility;  and,  from  this  moment,  free 
access  was  to  be  afforded  to  all  noble¬ 
men,  barons,  or  gentlemen,  who  came 
to  offer  their  service  to  their  prince.^ 
To  these  conditions  both  parties 
agreed ;  and  by  the  judicious  man¬ 
agement  of  Bowes,  Scotland  was  saved 
for  the  present  from  the  misery  of 
civil  war. 

This  minister,  after  the  service  he 
had  thus  performed,  remained  for 
some  time  resident  ambassador  at  the 
Scottish  court,  where  Morton’s  success¬ 
ful  intrigues  had  once  more  established 
him  as  the  chief  ruler  in  the  state  ; 
a  result  which  was  viewed  with  much 
satisfaction  by  Ehzaboth,  who,  even 
after  his  demission  of  his  high  office, 
had  never  ceased  to  give  him  the  title 
of  regent."  For  the  name,  however, 
he  cared  little;  it  was  power  to  which 
he  looked;  and  this,  having  for  the 
moment  secured,  he  was  determined 
not  speedily  again  to  lose.  The  great 
principles  upon  which  he  had  hither¬ 
to  conducted  the  government,  were  a 
strict  amity  with  England,  opposition 
to  all  foreign  intrigue,  a  determined 
resist.ance  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  and  a  resolution  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
On  this  last  important  point,  however, 
his  motives  had  become  suspected  by 
the  influential  body  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk.  This  was  owing  to  his 
introduction  into  Scotland  of  the 
episcopal  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  resistance  to  the  Book 
of  Church  Polity,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  presented  to  the  king  and  the 
throe  estates  for  their  approval.  Yet 
still,  although  no  longer  the  favourite 
of  the  clergy,  Morton  was  anti-Catholic 
enough  to  bo  preferred  by  them  to 
Athole,  a  professed  Roman  Catholic, 
and  hi.s  associates,  who,  for  the  most 
])art,  were  either  avowed  or  suspected 
Romanists ;  and  for  the  present  the 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Oltice,  copy  of  the  time, 
Articles  agreed  ou  iu  Scotland  between  the 
King  and  the  Lords,  13th  August  1578. 

2  Instructions  to  Rjuidolidi,  31st  January 
1578,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  Ill,  British  Museum. 


ministers  refrained  from  endangering 
the  restored  peace  of  the  country  by 
any  violence  of  opposition. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  for  any  acute 
observer  not  to  see  that  the  times 
were  precarious.  The  elements  of 
discord  were  lulled  in  their  active 
efforts,  but  not  destroyed ;  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  France  and  Spain  for  the 
deliverance  of  Mary,  and  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  ancient  faith,  were 
still  busily  carried  on;  and  IJowes, 
the  ambassador,  who  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  rival  factions, 
regarded  the  court  and  the  country  as 
on  the  eve  of  another  change.  On  the 
3d  November,  shortly  previous  to  his 
leaving  Scotland,  he  thus  wrote  from 
Edinburgh  to  Lord  Burghley  : — 

“  By  my  common  letters  to  the  lords 
of  her  majesty’s  council,  the  weltering 
estate  of  this  realm,  that  now  attend- 
eth  but  a  tide  for  a  new  alteration  of 
the  court,  will  appear  to  your  lordship, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  in  this  change 
approaching,  and  iu  the  confederacies 
presently  knitting,  to  get  some  hold 
for  her  majesty  amongst  them.”^  It 
had  been  his  own  earnest  endeavour 
to  get  such  hold  over  them  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  had  entered  into  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Earl  of  Caithness, 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
confederacy  against  klorton.  Ho  and 
his  associates  had  sent  articles  of 
agreement,  in  the  usual  form,  to  the 
English  ambassador :  but  they  ex¬ 
pected  also  the  usual  gratuity,  and,  as 
it  turned  out,  v.aluod  their  devotion 
to  Elizabeth  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 
parsimonious  princess  was  disposed  to 
reckon  it.  Caithness,  indeed,  was  of 
loose  and  accommodating  principles, 
both  in  politics  and  religion  ;  and 
although  Bowes  flattered  himself  that, 
on  his  departure  from  Scotland,  he 
had  left  the  faction  opposed  to  Mor¬ 
ton  very  favourably  disposed  to  ]<lng- 
land,  he  did  not  conceal  from  "Wal- 
singham  his  apprehensions  that  the 
continuance  of  this  feeling  was  pre¬ 
carious.  “I  fear,”  said  he,  in  his 

3  5IS.  Letter,  British  Jluseum,  Caliguia,  0. 
V.  fol.  100,  Sir  U.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Novembers,  1578. 
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letter  to  tEis  minister,  ‘  ‘  that  no  great 
inwai'dness  shall  be  found  in  them, 
when  they  find  her  majesty’s  hberality 
coming  slowly  to  them,  that  use  not 
often  at  the  fairest  call  to  stoop  to 
empty  lure.”’- 

These  apprehensions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  minister  regarding  the  unsettled 
state  of  Scotland  were  not  without 
good  foundation.  Mary’s  indefatigable 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  whose 
intrigues  in  the  affair  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  had  already  given  such 
alarm  to  Elizabeth,  was  now  busily 
employed  on  the  continent,  exciting 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the 
Papal  court  to  unite  for  her  dehver- 
ance ;  and  holding  out  the  present 
crisis  of  affairs  in  Scotland  as  emi¬ 
nently  favourable  for  the  restoration 
of  the  true  faith.  The  extent  to 
which  these  operations  were  carried, 
was  amply  proved  by  a  packet  of  in¬ 
tercepted  letters,  written  in  cipher, 
and  seized  by  Walsingham  or  Burgh- 
ley,  whoso  spies  and  informers  were 
scattered  all  over  Europe.  It  was 
found  that  the  Earl  of  Athole,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  great  leader  of 
the  late  cabal  against  Morton,  and 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  was  in  con¬ 
stant  correspondence  with  the  Bishop 
of  Ross.  The  letters  of  the  Scottish 
([ueeu  herself,  written  immediately 
after  IMorton’s  resignation  of  the 
regency,  to  the  same  prelate,  and 
directed  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Pope,  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  the 
late  revolution  in  Scotland,  and  her 
zealous  concurrence  with  his  holiness 
in  his  project  for  the  restitution  of  the 
true  faith  in  Britain,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  great  Catholic  powers. 
She  alluded,  in  the  same  letter,  to  a 
piroject  for  the  carrying  off  her  son, 
the  young  king,  to  the  continent, 
which  the  Pope  had  offered  to  for¬ 
ward  by  an  advance  of  money.  She 
informed  him,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  in  Scotland  since  Mor¬ 
ton’s  demission,  she  felt  perfectly 
assured  of  the  affection  and  services 

1  MS.  Letter,  British  iruseum,  Caligula, 

C.  V.  fol.  110.  Sir  It  Bowes  to  - , 

November  'H,  1S78.  I  suspect  to  'Walsing- 
ham. 


of  the  young  prince,  and  of  his  coun¬ 
sellors;  she  ui'ged  the  necessity  of 
placing  him,  if  possible,  in  the  hands 
of  her  friends  of  the  house  of  Lorraine 
— alluding  to  the  imminent  danger  he 
incurred  from  Elizabeth’s  intrigues  to 
get  possession  of  his  person,  or  even 
to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  She  de¬ 
clared  her  conviction,  that  if  her  son 
were  once  in  France,  and  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  Ehzabeth’s  in¬ 
fluence,  a  more  lenient  treatment  of 
herself  would  ensue;  and,  lastly,  she 
directed  Ross  to  communicate  upon 
all  these  matters  with  the  Pope’s  nun¬ 
cio  at  Paris." 

In  an  intercepted  letter,  written 
about  the  same  time  by  Beaton, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary’s  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  France,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  the  determination  of  Henry 
the  Third  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  to 
assist  her  to  their  utmost,  was  clearly 
intimated.’*  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and  soon  after  the  paci¬ 
fication  between  the  rival  factions  in 
Scotland,  which  we  have  seen  effected 
by  Bowes,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  made  a 
progress  into  Germany,  with  the  object 
of  exciting  the  emperor  and  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  to  unite  with  the  other 
Catholic  powers  for  the  speedy  libera¬ 
tion  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  the 
restoration  of  religion.  From  both 
potentates  he  received  the  utmost  en¬ 
couragement.  'The  emperor  declared 
his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the 
endeavours  of  his  brother  princes  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
and  the  securing  to  her  and  her  son 
their  undoubted  right  to  the  English 
throne;  and  the  duke  professed  his 
determination  to  peril  both  property 
and  life  itself  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  faith.''  This  encouraging  in¬ 
formation  was  conveyed  by  Ross  to 
the  Cardinal  Como,  in  a  letter  written 

2  MS.,  British  Museum,  ex  cyphris  Begin.-u 
Sootim  ad  Episcopum  Bossensem,  Caligula, 
C.  v.  fol.  102. 

2  Ex  Uteris  Archiesp.  Glascuensis  ad  Epis- 
cop.  Bossen.,  June  14,  1578.  Caligula,  C.  V. 
fol.  103  d.,  British  Museum. 

■»  MS.,  British  Museum,  CaUgula,  0.  v.  fol. 
104  d.  Ex  Uteris  Episoop.  Eossensis  ad  Car- 
dinalem  Comensem,  Brag®,  September  27, 
1578. 
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from  Prague  on  the  27th  September 
1578,  which,  unfortunately  for  his 
mistress,  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  this 
indefatigable  prelate,  at  the  request 
of  the  emperor,  had  drawn  up  a  paper 
on  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  in 
which  he  carefully  marked  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  peers,^  and  pointed  out  the 
favourable  crisis  which  had  occurred. 
In  a  second  interview,  to  which  the 
emperor  admitted  him,  he  described 
the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  fol¬ 
lowing  certain  directions  communi¬ 
cated  by  his  royal  mistress  and  by 
all  these  united  exertions,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  deep  impression  was 
made  throughout  Europe  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  queen.  Well,  therefore, 
might  Sir  Robert  Bowes  describe  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Scotland  as  one 
full  of  alarm ;  and  before  we  condemn 
Elizabeth  for  her  severity  to  Mary,  we 
must  weigh  the  perils  to  the  Protest¬ 
ant  cause  which  these  intercepted 
letters  so  clearly  demonstrated.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  these  very  dangers  arose 
out  of  the  injustice  of  her  imprison¬ 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  Morton  once 
more  bore  the  chief  sway  in  Scotland, 
where  his  triumph  over  the  conspir¬ 
acy  of  Athole  and  Argyle  had  really 
increased  his  power;  whilst  his  pos- 
.session  of  the  king’s  person  enabled 
him  to  overawe  the  young  monarch  as 
effectually  as  he  had  ever  done  when 
regent.  This  resumption  of  strength 
he  now  employed  to  crush  the  house 
of  Hamilton. 

The  Duke  of  Chastelherault  was 
dead;  his  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Ari'au, 
had  been  insane  for  some  years ;  and 
in  these  melancholy  circumstances, 
the  leaders  of  this  potent  and  ancient 
family  were  his  brothers,  the  Lord  of 
Arbroath  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Arbroath,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
Mary  and  the  young  king,  was  next 
heir  to  the  throne ;  and  his  posses¬ 
sions  were  described  by  Bowes  as  the 

1  MS.,  British  Museum,  CtUigula,  C.  v.  fol. 
105. 

3  Ihia.,  fol.  loe. 


gi’eatest  and  the  richest  in  Scotland.® 
These  lands  were  conterminous  with 
the  vast  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
which  included  nearly  all  the  “  Over¬ 
ward”  of  Clydesdale,  as  Arbroath’s  did 
the  “Netherward ;  ”  and  Morton  and 
the  Douglases  had  long  looked  upon 
them  with  greedy  eyes.  But  although 
his  enmity  against  Arbroath  and  his 
brother  was  entirely  selfish,  Morton 
was  not  guilty  of  injustice  when  he 
persuaded  the  young  king  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  proceed  with  severity 
against  the  house  of  Hamilton  ;  it  had 
a  long  reckoning  of  crime  and  blood 
to  account  for.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  the  late  Archbishop  of  St  An¬ 
drews,  its  chief  leader  and  adviser, 
had  suffered  justly  as  an  accessary  to 
the  murder  of  Darnley  ;  and  tliis  cast 
a  strong  suspicion  of  implication  upon 
its  present  leaders.  It  was  certain 
that  they  were  guilty  of  the  death  of 
the  Regent  Moray ;  it  was  as  un¬ 
doubted  that  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
had  given  the  order  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  Regent  Lennox ;  and 
the  houses  of  Mar  and  Douglas  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  whole  race. 

The  Hamiltons  being  thus  miserably 
situated,  the  terrible  work  of  feudal 
retribution  commenced,  and  was  pro¬ 
secuted  in  the  rapid  and  cruel  spirit 
of  the  times.  Morton  and  Angus  in 
person  besieged  the  castle  of  Hamilton, 
commanded  by  Arthur  Hamilton  of 
Merton.^  He  offered  to  surrender  on 
being  assured  of  his  life,  and  pardon 
to  himself  and  his  garrison  of  all  their 
offences,  except  the  murder  of  the 
king  and  the  two  regents ;  but  these 
terms  were  scornfully  refused,  and  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  submit  uncon¬ 
ditionally.®  Much  interest  was  made 
to  save  him :  but  Mar  and  Buchan, 
with  Lochleven,  and  James  Douglas, 
a  natural  son  of  Morton’s,  were  furious 

3  MS.,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol. 
82.  Also  draft  of  the  King’s  Proclamation 
against  John  Hamilton,  sometime  Commen- 
dator  of  Arbroath,  and  Claud  Hamilton, 
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*  May  4,  1579. 
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at  the  idea  of  his  escaping  their  venge¬ 
ance  ;  declaring  that  the  lives  of  any 
ten  Hamiltons  were  a  poor  recom¬ 
pense  for  the  Eegent  Moray.  He  and 
his  comisany,  therefore,  were  hanged ; 
amongst  whom  was  Arthur  Hamilton, 
a  brother  of  Bothwellhaugh  who  had 
shot  the  regent,  and  who  was  known 
to  have  held  the  stirrup  when  the 
murderer  threw  himself  on  horseback 
and  eso.aped.i  The  castle  of  Draffen, 
another  stronghold  of  this  great  family, 
in  which  the  Duchess  of  Chastelherault 
and  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Arran 
had  taken  refuge,  was  invested  and 
taken  about  the  same  time,  its  garrison 
having  abandoned  it  during  the  night  ; 
and  in  a  convention  of  the  nobility 
held  soon  after  at  Stirling,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  complete  the  ruin  of  this 
devoted  house  by  processes  of  treason 
in  the  next  parliament.  Nothing 
could  be  more  wretched  than  its  con¬ 
dition  at  this  moment ;  the  Lord  of 
Arbroath  had  fled  to  Flanders,  where 
he  was  an  almost  houseless  exile ; 
Lord  Claude  escaped  to  England,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  compassion 
of  Elizabeth ;  its  lesser  chiefs  were 
trembling  under  an  impending  sen¬ 
tence  of  forfeiture ;  and  its  head,  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  whose  royal  descent 
and  great  power  had  made  him,  in 
former  days,  an  almost  accepted 
suitor,  first  of  Elizabeth,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Mary,  was  a  prisoner,  hope¬ 
lessly  insane,  and  placed,  with  his 
unhappy  mother  the  duchess,  under 
the  charge  of  Captain  Lammie,  a 
soldier  of  fierce  and  brutal  habits,  and 
a  determined  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Hamilton.  Yet  these  accumulated 
miseries  do  not  appear  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  slightest  degi'ee  of  sympathy 
in  this  unfeeling  age  ;  and  when 
Elizabeth,  compassionating  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  Hamiltons,  despatched 
her  envoy.  Captain  Arrington,  to  plead 
their  cause  at  the  Scottish  court,  he 

I  MS.,  British  Museum,  Occurrences  out  of 
Scotland,  lilay  14,  1579,  and  May  24,  1579, 
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found  the  young  king,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility,  inflamed  with 
the  deepest  hatred  against  them,  ex¬ 
pressing  a  conviction  that  their  restor¬ 
ation  would  be  dangerous  to  his  per¬ 
son,  and  resolute  against  their  pardon 
or  return.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  cruel  transac¬ 
tions,  Athole  the  chancellor,  and  the 
great  leader  of  the  confederacy  against 
Morton,  died  suddenly,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  much  suspicion.^  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  banquet,  given 
by  Morton  at  Stirling  to  commemorato 
the  reconciliation  of  the  nobles ;  and 
the  symptoms  of  poison  so  strongly 
indicated  themselves  both  before  and 
after  death,  that  his  friends  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  publicly  that  he  had 
met  with  foul  play  from  the  ex-regent, 
who,  however,  treated  the  report  with 
contempt.  The  body  was  opened, 
and  examined  by  a  learned  circle  of 
“  mediciners,  chirurgeons,  and  poti- 
caries;”  but  they  disagreed  in  their 
verdict.  By  some  the  poison  was  so 
plainly  detected,  that  they  declared 
there  was  not  a  doubt  upon  the  sub  j eot ; 
whilst  Dr  Preston,  the  moist  eminent 
physician  of  the  time,  was  equally  posi¬ 
tive  that  there  was  no  poison  in  the 
case, — certainly  none  in  the  stomach. 
On  being  irritated  by  contradiction, 
however,  he  had  the  temerity  to  touch 
a  portion  of  its  contents  with  his 
tongue,  and,  to  the  triumph  of  his  dis¬ 
sentient  brethren,  almost  died  in  con¬ 
sequence,  nor  did  he  ever  completely 
recover  the  unlucky  experiment.'*  In 

-  MS.  Letter,  British.  Museum,  Nicholas 
Arrington  to  Burghley,  October  10,  1579, 
Berwick.  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  130.  See 
Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No.  III. 

»  He  died  at  Kincardine  castle,  near  Auch- 
terarder,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ochils,  a 
stronghold  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  on  the 
25tli  April  1579.  “The  whole  friends  of  the 
dead  are  convened  at  Dimkeld  upon  the  od 
of  May,  where  the  young  Earls  of  Athole  and 
Montrose  put  in  deliberation  what  were  best 
way  to  come  by  revenge  of  this  heinous  fact.” 
MS.  Letter,  5th  May  1579,  without  a  signa¬ 
ture.  to  Sir  George  Bowes,  enclosed  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Archibald  Bouglas.  Bowes  Papers. 

Also  MS.  Letter,  Bowes  Papers, -  to  Sir 

R.  Bowes.  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No. 
IV. 

4  MS.,  Caldenvood,  British  Museum,  pp. 
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the  meantime,  though  the  dark  report 
was  thus  strengthened,  Morton’s  power, 
and  the  absence  of  all  direct  proof,  pro¬ 
tected  liim  from  any  further  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  met  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  having  chosen  Mr  Thomas 
Smeton  for  their  moderator,  at  his 
request  appointed  a  council  of  the 
brethren  to  advise  with  him  upon 
matters  of  importance.  To  this  coun¬ 
cil  Mr  Thomas  Duncanson,  minister 
of  the  royal  household,  presented  a 
letter  from  the  young  king,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  request  that  the  Assembly 
would  at  present  abstain  from  debat¬ 
ing  u23on  such  matters  touching  the 
polity  of  the  Kirk,  as  in  a  foi'mer 
conference  had  been  referred  for  de¬ 
bate  and  decision  to  the  estates  of 
parliament.  The  same  letter  informed 
them  that  parliament  would  shortly 
meet  and  take  these  matters  into  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  it  expressed  the  king’s 
hope  that,  in  the  mean  season,  the 
Assembly  would  exert  themselves  to 
promote  peace  and  godly  living,  not 
only  amongst  their  own  members,  but 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
subjects  of  the  realm;  so  that  the 
expectations  of  such  busy  meddlers  as 
were  enemies  to  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity  should  be  disappointed. 

The  Assembly  having  taken  this 
royal  letter  into  consideration,  in  its 
turn  appointed  a  committee  of  their 
brethren,  the  principal  of  whom  were 
Erskine  of  Dun,  Duncanson  the  king’s 
minister,  and  Andrew  Melvil,  to  wait 
upon  the  king,  with  some  requests  to 
which  they  besought  his  attention. 
These  were,  that  he  would  interdict 
all  parents,  under  heavy  penalties, 
from  sending  their  children  to  be 
educated  at  the  university  of  Paris, 
or  other  foreign  colleges  professing 
Papistry ;  that  he  would  cause  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  St  Andrews,  some  of  whose 
professors  had  recently  left  the  Pro¬ 
testant  communion,  to  be  reformed  in 
all  its  colleges  and  foundations;  and 
take  order  for  the  banishment  of 
Jesuits,  whom  the  Assembly  denom¬ 
inated  “  the  pestilent  dregs  of  a  most 
detestable  idolatry.”  They  further 
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besought  him  to  proceed  to  a  further 
conference  upon  such  points  of  church 
polity  as  had  been  left  undetermined 
at  the  last  conference  at  Stirling,  and 
to  desist  from  controlling  or  suspend¬ 
ing,  by  his  royal  letters,  any  of  the 
decrees  of  the  General  Assembly.^ 
Calderwood,  the  zealous  and  able  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  has  pro¬ 
nounced  a  high  eulogium  upon  the 
learning,  holiness,  and  unanimity  of 
this  Assembly." 

Not  long  after  this,  Esm^  Stewart, 
commonly  called  Monsieur  d’Aubigny, 
cousin  to  the  king,  and  a  youth  of 
graceful  figure  and  accomplishments, 
arrived  in  Scotland.®  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Stewart,  brother  of  Matthew, 
earl  of  Lennox,  the  late  regent,  and 
had  scarce  been  a  week  at  court  when 
he  became  a  great  favourite  with  his 
royal  relative.  It  was  immediately 
whispered  that  he  had  been  sent  over 
by  the  Guises,  to  fill  Athole’s  place  as 
leader  of  the  French  faction,  and  to 
act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  predomi¬ 
nating  influence  of  Morton.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Monsieur  Momber- 
neau,  and  Mr  Henry  Ker,— the  first, 
a  man  of  great  wit  and  liveliness,  gay, 
gallant,  and  excelling  in  all  the  sports 
and  pastimes  to  which  the  young  mo¬ 
narch  was  partial;  the  second,  Ker, 
of  a  more  subtle  and  retired  character, 
— who  had  been  long  a  confidential 
servant  of  D’Aubigny’s,  and  was 
strongly  suspected  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk  to  be  a  secret  agent  of  the 
Guises. 

All  this  excited  the  fears  of  Eliza¬ 
beth;  and  the  information  sent  her 
by  her  secret  agents,  both  in  Scotland 
and  France,  was  by  no  means  calcu¬ 
lated  to  remove  her  apprehension.  As 
D’Aubigny  and  his  friends,  however,  . 
acted  as  yet  with  great  caution  and 
reserve,  the  queen  contented  herself, 
for  the  moment,  with  a  mission  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  inquu-y  ;  for  which  she 

'  MS.,  Calderwood,  sub  anno  1579,  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  Ayscough’s  Catalogue,  4735,  p. 
1092.  ’  ^ 

2  Ibid.,  fol.  1092. 

3  On  the  8tb  September  1579.  MS.  Letter, 
Bowes  Papers,  an  anonymous  correspond¬ 
ent,  whose  mark  is  4»  to'  Sir  G,  Bowes,  9th 
Sept. 
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selected  Captain  Nicolas  Ai-rington,  a 
brave  and  intelligent  officer  of  the 
garrison  of  Berwick,  who  had  already 
been  repeatedly  employed  in  Scotland. 
His  open  instructions  were  to  intercede 
with  James  for  some  favour  to  the 
Hamiltons  ;  his  more  secret  orders,  to 
ac(puaint  himself  with  the  charactei 
and  intentions  of  D’Aubigny,  the  state 
of  parties,  and  what  projects  were 
then  agitated  for  the  young  king's 
maiariage.  On  the  first  point,  the  par¬ 
don,  or  at  least  the  more  lenient  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  he 
prevailed  nothing,  so  deep  was  James’s 
liatred,  or  perhaps  more  truly  that  of 
Morton,  against  it.  “With  regard  to 
the  maiTiage,  Arrington  informed 
Burghley,  that  neither  the  council  nor 
D’Aubigny  had  yet  made  any  formal 
ptoposal  upon  the  subject.  ‘  It  was 
evident,”  he  said,  that  the  young 
French  stranger  had  already  won  the 
affection  of  his  royal  kinsman,  and 
might  look  for  high  preferment,”  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  Earl  of  Lennox,  with  a 
large  share  of  the  forfeited  lands  of 
the  Hamiltons,  if  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  change  his  religion.^ 

The  old  soldier  who  thus  wrote  to 
Burghley,  requested  his  indulgence, 
should  his  information  prove  incorrect, 
as  he  had  been  more  familiar  ^with 
“  another  weapon  than  the  pen  ;  ”  but 
the  course  of  events  soon  proved  the 
accuracy  of  his  intelligence.  Where- 
ever  James  went,  he  insisted  on  having 
D’Aubigny  beside  him.  "When  he 
removed,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
his  parliament,  from  Stirling  to  Holy- 
rood,  his  graceful  cousin  had  splendid 
apartments  provided  for  him  in  the 
palace,  next  to  the  royal  bed-chamber; 
and  in  the  sports  and  pageants  with 
which  the  citizens  received  their  mo¬ 
narch,  the  favourite,  for  so  he  was  now 
declared,  found  himself  universally  re¬ 
garded  and  courted.  The  expensive 
scale  on  which  these  civic  festivities 
were  conducted,  evinced  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  national  wealth.  They 
exhibited  the  usual  confusion  of  classi¬ 
cal,  feudal,  and  religious  machinery ; 

1  MS  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula, 
C  T.  foi.  130,  Nicolas  Arrington  to  Burghley, 
October  10, 1579,  Bemck. 
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in  which  “Dame  Muslck,”  attended 
by  four  fair  virgins  representing  the 
cardinal  virtues,  and  the  provost  and 
three  hundred  citizens,  clad  in  velvet 
and  satin,  enacted  their  parts  with 
great  assiduity  and  success.  "Whilst 
the  20th  Psalm  was  being  sung,  a 
little  child  emerged  from  a  silver 
globe,  which  opened  artificially  over 
the  king’s  head,  and  fluttering  down 
to  his  majesty’s  feet,  presented  him 
with  the  keys  of  the  city.  Eeligion, 
a  grave  matron,  then  conducted  him 
into  the  High  Church;  and  thence, 
after  hearing  sermon,  the  monarch 
and  the  congregation  repaired  to  the 
Market  Cross,  where  Bacchus  sat  on  a 
gilded  puncheon,  with  his  painted  gar¬ 
ments  and  a  flowery  garland;  the 
fountains  ran  wine ;  the  principal 
street  of  the  city  was  hung  with  tapes¬ 
try  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  the  town  presented  the  king 
with  a  cupboard  of  plate,  valued,  says 
a  minute  chronicler,  at  six  thousand 
merks 

These  pageants  were  introductory 
to  the  parliament  which  assembled 
on  the  20th  of  October,  and,  as  had 
been  anticipated  by  Arrington,  was 
principally  occupied  with  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  D’Aubigny.  The  Lord  Ar¬ 
broath  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  with 
many  more  of  the  same  name  and 
house,  were  proclaimed  traitors,  anti 
their  estates  forfeited ;  whilst  all  who 
had  been  partakers  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  two  regents,  Moray  and  Len¬ 
nox,  were  commanded,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  remove  six  miles  from  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  conferred 
the  earldom  of  Lennox  upon  his  favour¬ 
ite,  and  presented  him,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  rich  abbacy  of  Arbroath. 
Not  long  after,  the  stream  of  royal 
favour  flowed  still  more  munificently  : 
he  was  made  chamberlain  for  Scot¬ 
land;  his  earldom,  it  w'as  reported, 
would  be  soon  erected  into  a  duke¬ 
dom  ;  and  he  was  so  caressed  by  the 
young  sovereign,  that  Argyle  and  many 

2  Moyse’s  Memoirs,  Bannatyne  edition,  p. 
25.  Also  MS.,  Calderwood,  British  Museum, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1099.  Historie  of  James  the  Sext, 
p,  179,  Bannatyne  edition. 
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of  the  principal  nobility  began  not 
only  to  treat  him  with  high  considera¬ 
tion,  but,  according  to  the  common 
usage  of  the  times,  to  enter  into  those 
bands  or  covenants  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  his  service,  and 
with  which  the  reader  of  this  history 
is  already  so  well  acquainted.^ 

Morton,  however,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk,  still  kept  aloof  :  the  one 
animated  by  that  proud  and  haughty 
feeling  which  prompted  him  rather  to 
crush  than  to  court  a  rival :  the  min¬ 
isters,  from  the  horror  with  which  they 
regarded  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
suspicions  they  had  from  the  first  en¬ 
tertained  that  D’Aubigny  was  a  secret 
emissary  of  the  Pope  and  the  Guises. 
When  these  fears  were  once  excited, 
the  churches  resounded  with  warnings 
against  the  dark  machinations  of  Po¬ 
pery  ;  and  the  pulpit,  as  had  frequently 
happened  in  these  times,  became  a 
political  engine.  It  was  recollected 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  accom¬ 
panied  D’Aubigny  to  Dieppe,  and  re¬ 
mained  with  him  for  many  hours  in 
secret  conference  in  the  ship;  D’Au¬ 
bigny  had  been  known,  also,  to  have 
had  consultations  with  the  Bishops  of 
Glasgow  and  Ross;-  and  for  what 
purpose  (so  the  ministers  argued) 
could  the  forty  thousand  crowns, 
which  he  brought  with  him,  be  so 
naturally  applied  as  in  corrupting  the 
Protestant  nobles  ?  Nay,  was  it  not 
known  that  a  part  had  already  found 
its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  Lady 
Argyle  ?  and  did  not  all  men  see  the 
warm  and  sudden  friendship  between 
her  husband  the  earl  and  the  favour¬ 
ite?® 

Amid  these  suspicions  and  jealous¬ 
ies  the  year  1579  passed  away;  and 
it  was  apparent  to  all  who  regarded 
the  state  of  the  country  with  atten¬ 
tion,  that  it  could  not  long  remain 

1  JIS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C. 
V.  fol.  133,  and  also  135,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
October  22,  1579,  Benvick.  Lennox  was 
created  Earl  of  Lennox  (Douglas,  vol.  11.  p. 
99)  on  March  6,  1579-80. 

2  State-paper  Office,  French  Correspond¬ 
ence,  Paulet  to  Walsingham,  August  20, 1579, 
Paris. 

=  MS..  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  sub 
anno  1579,  fol.  1098. 


without  some  sudden  change  or  con¬ 
vulsion.  The  king  was  wretchedly 
poor  ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
during  his  minoiity,  had  been  plun¬ 
dered  and  dilapidated  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  he  could  not  raise  three 
thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  household.  The  nobility, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  rich ;  they 
had  prospered  as  the  crown  had  sunk ; 
and  so  determined  were  they  to  hold 
fast  their  gains,  that  they  “would 
spare  nothing  they  possessed  to  the 
king’s  aid,  without  deadly  feud.’’-^  It 
had  been  earnestly  recommended  that 
the  king’s  person,  in  those  unsettled 
times,  should  be  defended  by  a  body¬ 
guard,  and  that  six  privy  councillors, 
in  rotation,  should  always  remain  with 
the  court ;  but  no  funds  could  be 
raised  to  pay  the  soldiers’  wages ;  the 
councillors  refused  to  support  a  table 
for  themselves  ;  no  money  was  forth¬ 
coming  elsewhere ;  and  the  king  was 
frequently  left  almost  alone,  without 
court  or  council  around  him ;  a  state 
of  destitution  which,  it  was  justly  ap¬ 
prehended,  might  lead  to  the  moat 
dangerous  results. 

When  Elphinston,  abbot  of  Dun¬ 
fermline,  was  sent  to  England  in  the 
preceding  summer,®  his  main  purpose 
was  to  explain  to  the  queen  the  poverty 
under  which  the  young  prince  had 
entered  on  his  government ;  the  great 
insecurity  of  his  person,  surrounded 
as  he  daily  was  by  men  “who  had 
dipped  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
parents  and  dearest  kinsfolks ;  ’’  and 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a  supply  of 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
guards  and  household.®  But  Elizabeth 
could  not  be  induced  to  advance  any 
supplies ;  and  these  evils  and  dangers 
had  ever  since  been  on  the  increase. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Lennox,  too,  the 
feuds  amongst  the  nobility  had  risen 
to  an  alarming  height.  Morton,  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  new  favourite,  and  animated 
by  a  hatred  of  Argyle,  absented  himself 

*  5IS.,  British  Museum,  Caligula.  C.  v.  fol. 
155,  copy  Memoi-ial  of  tho  present  state  of 
Scotland,  December  31,  1579. 

0  July  30, 1578. 

»  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Demands  of  the 
Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  Ambassador  from  tire 
King  of  Scots,  30th  July  1578, 
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from  court ;  the  powerful  Border  septs 
of  the  Humes  and  Cars  regarded  the 
ex-regent  with  the  deadhest  rancour ; 
Elphinston,  the  king’s  secretary,  a  man 
of  talent,  and  long  his  firm  friend,  was 
now  estranged  from  him ;  and  even 
the  potent  Angus,  his  nephew  and 
his  heir,  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
watched  events.  But  Morton’s  great 
wealth,  his  energy,  courage,  and  ex¬ 
perience,  made  him  still  a  formidable 
enemy ;  and  they  who  most  wished  his 
downfall,  knew  not  on  what  side  to 
attack  him.  The  young  king,  in  the 
meantime,  who  had  always  felt  an  awe 
for  the  late  regent,  became  daily  more 
devoted  to  Lennox,  whom,  with  a  boy¬ 
ish  enthusiasm,  and  a  precocious  dis¬ 
play  of  theology,  he  was  labouring  to 
convert  from  what  he  esteemed  his 
religious  errors.  He  gave  him  books 
of  controversy,  brought  him  to  attend 
the  sermons  of  the  ministers,  procured 
one  of  the  mildest  and  most  learned 
of  their  number  to  instruct  him,  and 
so  far  succeeded,  that,  if  not  converted, 
he  was  reported  to  be  favourably  in- 
chned  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Any 
sudden  recantation  would  have  been 
suspicious ;  and,  meanwhile,  his  royal 
and  youthful  mentor  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  favourite’s  hopeful 
and  inquiring  state 

Amid  these  cares  and  controversies 
a  sudden  rumour  arose,  none  could  tell 
from  what  quarter,  that  the  Earl  of 
Morton  had  plotted  to  seize  the  king 
and  carry  him  to  Dalkeith.  How  this 
was  to  be  affected,  no  one  could  tell ; 
but  James,  who  had  ridden  out  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  precipitately  inter¬ 
dicted  the  sports,  and  galloped  back 
to  Stirling  castle.  Morton  loudly  de¬ 
clared  his  innocence,  and  defied  his 
calumniators  to  bring  their  proofs ; 
yet  scarcely  had  this  challenge  been 
given,  when  the  court  was  again 
thrown  into  terror  and  confusion,  by 
news  secretly  brought  to  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  that  Lennox  and  his  faction  had 
fixed  on  the  night  of  the  10th  April 
to  invade  the  royal  apartments,  lay 
hands  on  the  king,  hurry  him  to  Dum- 

*  MS.,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol. 
2,  Captain  Arrington  to  Bui’ghley,  4th  April 
1580,  Stirlip^. 


barton,  and  thence  transport  him  to 
France.®  It  was  whispered,  also,  that 
a  deep  confederacy  had  been  formed 
against  the  Earl  of  Morton  by  the 
same  junto  :  that  Sir  James  Balfour, 
now  a  fugitive  in  France,  and  one  who 
was  well  known  to  have  been  a  chief 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  king’s 
father,  had  promised  to  purchase  his 
pardon,  by  giving  up  the  bond  for  the 
murder,  signed  by  Morton’s  own  hand ; 
and  that  thus  there  was  every  hope  of 
bringing  the  hoary  and  blood-stained 
tyrant  to  the  scaffold,  which  had  so 
long  waited  for  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ominous  rum¬ 
ours,  the  night  of  the  10th  April 
arrived,  and  all  in  the  castle  prepared 
for  an  attack.  Mar  permitted  none 
to  see  the  king ;  soldiers  were  stationed 
within  and  without  the  royal  cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  a  shout  arising,  that  Lennox 
ought  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  gates, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments, 
with  a  strong  guard  of  his  friends, 
armed  at  all  points,  and  swore  that  he 
would  set  upon  any  that  dared  invade 
him.  In  the  morning,  Argyle,  Suther¬ 
land,  Glencairn,  and  other  adherents 
of  Lennox,  hurried  to  Stirling,  but 
were  refused  admittance  to  the  castle  ; 
and  their  fears  for  Lennox  increased, 
when  they  heard  it  reported  that 
Morton  was  on  the  road  to  join  his 
party.  All  was  thus  in  terror  and  un¬ 
certainty  :  men  gazed,  trembled,  and 
whispered  fearfully  amongst  each  other, 
aware  that  secret  plots  were  busily 
concocting ;  that  the  ground  they 
stood  on  was  being  mined  :  and  yet 
none  could  tell  where  the  blow  would 
fall,  or  when  the  train  might  be  ex¬ 
ploded.  At  this  moment  Captain 
Arrington,  Elizabeth’s  envoy,  was  in 
Sthling  castle,  and  thus  wrote  to 
Burghley  ; — “  The  young  king  is  in 
heavy  case,  and  much  amazed  with 
these  troubles,  and  the  more  by  reason 
of  his  great  affection  towards  D’Au- 
bigny,  whom  he  perceives  the  mark 
they  shoot  at.  Monsieur  d’Aubigny, 
with  his  faction,  doth  offer  to  abide 
the  trial  by  law,  or  otherwise,  in  their 

2  MS.  Letter,  British  JIuseum,  Calipcula, 
C.  vi.  fol.  8,  Captain  Arrington  to  Lord 
Burghley,  16th  April  1580,  Berwick. 
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very  persons,  that  there  was  never 
any  such  plot  or  meaning  hy  him,  or 
his  consent,  or  by  any  others  to  their 
knowledge,  to  have  drawn  the  king 
either  to  Dumbarton  or  any  other 
sinister  course.”^ 

It  is  difficult  to  amve  at  the  truth 
amidst  these  conflicting  accusations  of 
the  two  factions.  Elizabeth  certainly 
had  received  a  warning  from  her  am¬ 
bassador  in  France,  that  there  was  a 
design  on  foot  to  have  the  young  king 
brought  thither ;  and  Morton  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  encouraged  by  the  English 
queen  to  prevent  it  by  every  possible 
means  Lennox,  on  the  other  hand, 
althoiigh  he  indignantly,  and  probably 
truly,  repelled  any  such  treasonable 
intentions,  avowed  his  wish  to  reform 
the  council,  and  protect  the  king  from 
the  pillage  of  the  blood-suckers  of  the 
royal  revenue,  who  had  been  thrust 
into  their  offices  by  Morton  and  Mar. 
In  this  project  James  himself  appears 
to  have  borne  a  part;  and  had  pro¬ 
bably  intended,  under  pretence  of  a 
hunting  party  at  tlie  Doune  of  Men- 
teith,  to  have  escaped  from  the  tutel¬ 
age  of  Mar,  and  accomplished  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  court The  secret  project, 
however,  was  discovered,  and  defeated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  house  of  Er- 
skine. 

Ill  the  meantime,  the  picture  drawn 
by  Arrington,  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  country,  threw  Elizabeth  into 
alarm,  and  she  immediately  despatched 
Sir  Eobert  Bowes  to  Stirling.  His 
instructions  were  to  strengthen,  by 
every  means,  the  decaying  influence 
of  Morton ;  to  declare  the  queen’s 
willingness  to  gain  some  of  the  chief 
in  authority  by  pensions ;  to  pull 
down  the  power  of  Lennox ;  to  plead 
for  the  pardon  of  the  Hamiltons ;  and 
thoroughly  to  sift  the  truth  of  the  late 
rumours  of  a  conspiracy  for  carrying 
off  the  young  king.  Bowes  also,  be- 

'  MS.  Letter,  British  Uruseum,  Caligula,  C. 
vi.  fol.  7,  Arrington  to  Walsingham  or  Burgh- 
ley,  loth  April  1580,  Stirling.  The  address 
of  the  letter  is  torn  away. 

2  Ibid.,  fol.  17  and  18,  copy,  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Walsingham  to  Mr  Robert  Bowes,  April 
17,  1580. 

3  British  JIuseum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  29, 
Bowes  to  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  May  10, 
158.0,  Stirling. 


fore  he  set  out,  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  "Walsingham,  recommending 
him  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
this  mission.  This,  he  said,  was  most 
necessary,  as  it  was  already  reported 
in  Spain,  that  mass  was  set  up  once 
more  in  Scotland,  and  arms  taken 
against  the  Protestants ;  and,  as  he 
knew  for  certain  that  Kerr  of  Ferny- 
hirst,  a  Eoman  Catholic  and  an  active 
friend  of  the  Scottish  queen,  with 
Bothwellhaugh,  the  blood-stained  Ham¬ 
ilton  who  had  shot  the  Eegent  Moray, 
had  recently  ridden  post  from  France 
into  Spain.^ 

On  reaching  court,  the  ambassador 
was  received  by  the  young  king  with 
great  courtesy  :  but  James’s  manner 
instantly  changed  when  any  allusion 
was  made  to  the  Hamiltons;  and  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  Bowes’  exer¬ 
tions  on  this  head  would  be  unavail¬ 
ing.®  It  was  apparent,  also,  that  the 
revival  of  Morton’s  former  power  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  himself  was  so  completely 
convinced  of  the  strength  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  the  deep  estrangement  of 
the  king,  that  he  had  resolved  to  retire 
altogether  from  public  affairs.  In  a 
secret  conference,  held  in  the  night, 
with  Bowes,  at  Stirling  castle,  the  ex¬ 
regent  expressed  much  doubt  whether 
it  was  not  too  late  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  against  Lennox,  who  now  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  a  Protestant,  and  had 
so  completely  conciliated  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Kirk,  that  they  addressed 
a  letter  in  his  commendation  to  the 
council.® 

As  to  the  late  rumoured  conspiracies 
for  carrying  off  the  king,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  found  it  difficult  to  discover  the 
truth ;  but  he  was  witness  to  a  strange 
scene  of  violence  and  brawling  before 
the  council,  in  which  Morton,  lilar, 
and  Lennox  gave  the  lie  to  their  ac¬ 
cusers  ;  and  the  king,  with  much  feel¬ 
ing  and  good  sense,  exerted  himself  to 
restore  peace  :  a  striking  contrast,  no 
doubt,  to  Bowes’  experience  of  the  de. 

<  Draft,  State-paper  Office,  Walsingham  to 
Bowes,  May  3,  1580. 

®  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C. 
vi.  fol.  25,  Bowes  to  Burghley  aud  Walsing¬ 
ham,  May  3,  1580,  Stirling. 

0  ibid.,  fol.  31,  ibid.,  May  10,  1580,  Stirling. 
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corous  gravity  and  awe  preserved  by 
Elizabeth,  in  her  council,  in  which  the 
highest  nobles  generally  spoke  upon 
their  knees,  and  none  but  her  majesty 
was  permitted  to  lose  temper.  On 
the  subject  of  the  alleged  plot  of  Len¬ 
nox,  James  was  at  first  reserved,  al¬ 
though  he  expressed  much  love  and 
admiration  for  Elizabeth ;  but  the 
ambassador  at  last  gained  his  con¬ 
fidence,  and  drew  from  him  many 
particulars,  which  shewed  that  the 
conspiracy,  intended  to  have  been 
canned  into  effect  at  Doune  castle, 
involved  the  ruin  of  Morton,  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Mar  and  other  obnoxious 
councillors,  and  a  complete  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  government  under 
Lennox  and  Argyle.  As  it  appeared, 
also,  that  Sir  John  Seton,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  and  some  of  the  captive 
queen’s  most  attached  servants,  were 
to  have  been  brought  into  the  coun¬ 
cil,  Bowes  at  once  suspected  that  the 
design  originated  in  France,  and  that 
Lennox  and  his  youthful  sovereign 
acted  under  the  influence  of  the 
Guises.  He  was  the  more  persuaded 
of  this,  when  Morton  assured  him 
that,  since  D’Aubigny’s  arrival,  the 
king’s  feelings  had  undergone  a  great 
change  in  favour  of  that  country. 

But  the  time  called  for  action,  not 
for  speculation ;  and  on  consulting 
with  his  friends,  regai'cling  the  most 
likely  means  of  averting  the  dangers 
threatened  by  this  alarming  state  of 
things,  there  were  many  conflicting 
opinions.  It  was  recommended  to 
have  tried  councillors  about  the  king, 
and  a  strong  body-guard  to  prevent 
surprise ;  as  it  had  been  remarked 
that  the  late  alarms  and  plots  had  all 
broken  out  when  there  was  scarce  a 
single  councillor  at  court  who  could  be 
depended  upon.  Yet  this  could  not 
be  done  without  money ;  and  where 
was  money  to  be  had  in  the  present 
exhausted  state  of  the  royal  revenue 
Soon  after  this,  the  ambassador  took 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  young 

1  MS.'Letter,  Britisn  Museum,  Caligula,  C. 
vi.  fol.  24  aiul  27,  inclusive,  and  fol.  28  and 
32,  Bowes  to  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  M.ay 
3,  1580.  The  same  to  the  same.  May  10, 
1580. 


king  alone,  and  delivering  a  secret 
message  from  Elizabeth,  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  both  : 
his  succession  to  the  English  crown 
after  her  death.  The  particulars  of 
the  interview,  and  the  answer  given 
by  James,  were  communicated  in 
cipher,  in  a  letter  of  which  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  now  lost,  but  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  probably  to  Burghley  or  Walsiug- 
ham,  his  usual  correspondents  when 
the  subject  was  of  high  moment.  “In 
private  with  the  king,”  so  wrote  the 
ambassador,  “  I  have  offered  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  a  secret  greatly  im¬ 
porting  him  and  his  estate,  and  lately 
discovered  to  me  by  letters,  which 
were  not  out  of  the  way  in  case  he 
should  desire  sight  thereof ;  and,  tak¬ 
ing  his  honour  in  pledge  for  the 
secrecy,  which  he  readily  tendered,  I 
opened  to  him,  at  .large,  all  the  con¬ 
tents  specified  in  the  cipher  note  last 
sent  to  me,  and  to  be  communicated 
to  him,  persuading  him  earnestly  to 
beware  that  he  made  not  himself  the 
cause  of  greater  loss  to  him,  than 
France,  Scotland,  or  Lennox,  could 
countervail.  He  appeared  here  to  be 
very  much  perplexed ;  afllrming  that 
he  would  both  most  chiefly  follow  her 
majesty’s  advice,  and  also  ask  and 
require  her  counsel  in  all  his  great 
adoes.  ...  In  which  good  resolu¬ 
tion  and  mind,”  continued  Bowes,  “  I 
left  him  ;  wherein  with  good  company 
and  handling  I  think  he  may  be  well 
continued.  But  Lennox  having  won 
great  interest  in  him,  and  possessing 
free  and  sure  access  to  him  at  all 
times,  ...  I  dare  not,  therefore, 
assure,  in  his  tender  years,  any  long 
continuance  or  sure  performance  of 
this  promise.”^  These  anticipations 
of  James’s  fickleness  proved  to  be  weU 
founded;  for  neither  the  prize  held 
out  by  Elizabeth,  nor  all  the  efforts  of 
Bowes,  could  retain  the  monarch  in 
his  good  resolutions.  The  influence 
of  Lennox  and  his  friends  became 
daily  more  predominant;  his  youthful 
master’s  arguments  on  the  errors  of 

-  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  original, 
clpiier  and  decipher.  The  letter  contains 
proof  that  its  date  must  be  May  16  or  IT, 
1580. 
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the  Church  of  Eome,  seconded  by  the 
expositions  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
had,  as  he  affirmed,  convinced  him; 
he  had  publicly  avowed  his  conversion 
to  Protestantism,  and  had  signed  the 
articles  of  religion  drawn  up  by  the 
Scottish  clergy.  His  enemies  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  principal  ground 
of  complaint  and  alarm;  and  although 
they  accused  him  of  insincerity, — and 
certainly  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  recantation  was  made 
were  suspicious, — stiU,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  died  professing  himself  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
lieve  his  assertions  to  have  been  sin¬ 
cere.^ 

But  whether  at  this  moment  sincere 
or  interested,  Lennox’s  conversion,  and 
consequent  increase  of  power,  placed 
Morton,  and  the  other  old  friends  of 
England,  in  a  dangerous  predicament. 
Had  they  been  assured  of  immediate 
support,  they  were  ready,  they  said, 
to  resist  the  intrigues  of  France,  which 
became  every  day  more  successful,  the 
Bishops  of  Kobs  and  Glasgow  keeping 
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up  a  correspondence  ■with  Lennox. 
But  Elizabeth,  as  Walsingham  con¬ 
fessed  to  Bowes,  was  so  completely  oc¬ 
cupied  and  entangled  with  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  her  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  that  every  other  subject  'was 
postponed.  No  answer,  which  pro¬ 
mised  any  certain  assistance,  arrived ; 
and  Morton,  wearied  out  and  irritated 
with  this  neglect,  declared  to  the  am¬ 
bassador,  that  he  'would  be  constrained 
to  provide  for  his  personal  safety  by 
a  reconciliation  with  Lennox.  “  He 
utterly  distrusted,”  he  said,  “  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  intention  to  be  at  any  charges 
for  the  affairs  of  Scotland ;  liis  own 
peril  was  great  and  imminent;  yet, 
had  he  been  backed  by  England,  he 
would  have  adventured  to  beard  his 
enemies,  and  to  have  retained  the 
country  at  the  devotion  of  the  queen. 
It  was  too  late  now ;  and  to  save  him¬ 
self  from  ruin,  he  would  be  driven  to 
means  which  could  be  profitable  to 
neither  of  the  realms,  and  were  much 
against  his  heart.”^  Bowes  soon  after 
was  recalled  from  Scotland,^ 
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Fob  some  time  after  this,  Elizabeth’s 
policy  towards  Scotland  was  of  that 
vacillating  and  contradictory  kind 
which  estranged  her  friends  and  gave 
confidence  to  her  opponents.  She 
had  been  early  warned  by  Sir  Kobert 
Bowes,  then  resident  at  Berwick,  of 
the  great  strength  of  the  confederacy 
at  the  head  of  which  Lennox  had 
placed  himself,  and  that  soon  no  efforts 
would  avail  against  it.®  “  Such  had 

1  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Calif'ul.a,  C. 
vi.  fol.  36,  Bowes  to  BurglUey  and  'Walsing- 
ham,  Edinburgh,  May  16,  1580. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  June  2", 
1580,  Bo-ffea  to  Walsingham.  Also  Septcm- 


been,”  he  said,  “the  success  of  the 
French  intrigues,  that  Scotland  was 
running  headlong  the  French  course ;  ”  ® 
and  that  everything  tended  to  the 
overthrow  of  rehgion,  by  which  we 
must  understand  him  as  meaning  the 

her  1,  1580,  Walsingham  to  Bowes.  Also 
September  6,  1580,  Bowes  to  Walsingham  ; 
and  September  18,  1580,  Walsingham  to 
Bowes,  original  draft. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Walsingham,  August  2, 1580. 

*  On  the  2d  August  he  seems  to  h.ave  been 
at  Edinburgh  ;  on  the  10th  August  he  was  at 
Berwick. 

5  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Waisingham,  Berwick,  August  10, 1580. 
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Pi-esbyterian  party  in  tliat  country. 

“  Still,”  he  added,  “  all  was  not  irre¬ 
coverable,  if  the  queen  would  dismiss 
her  parsimony,  and  take  the  true  way 
to  seciire  friends.”  But  Elizabeth 
was  deaf  to  these  remonstrances.  She 
alternately  flattered,  remonstrated, 
and  threatened ;  but  she  resolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  go  to  any  charges  j  ”  and  the 
effects  of  her  indecision  and  neglect 
were  soon  apparent.^ 

Lennox  grew  daily  more  formidable. 
As  he  was  supported  by  the  favour  of 
the  king,  and  the  countenance  and 
money  of  France,  he  drew  into  his 
party  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity.  His  possessions  and  lauded  pro¬ 
perty  were  already  great.  Favour 
after  favour  was  bestowed.  Himself, 
or  his  friends  and  retainers,  held  some 
of  the  strongest  castles  in  Scotland; 
and  not  long  after  this,_Walsingham, 
who  was  anxiously  watching  his  power, 
heard  with  dismay,  from  Bowes,  that 
Dumbarton,  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  keys  of  the  kingdom,  was  to  be 
dehvered  to  the  favourite.^ 

This  last  determination  incensed 
Elizabeth  to  the  highest  pitch.  She 
had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  captain 
of  the  castle,  the  noted  Cunningham 
of  Drumwhassel,  who  had  promised  to 
retain  it  at  her  devotion ;  and  on  the 
first  intimation  that  it  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Lennox,  she  ordered 
Sir  Kobert  Bowes  to  ride  post  from 
Berwick  into  Scotland,  with  a  fiery 
message,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  council.  The  imperious  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  temper  of  the  queen  was 
strongly  marked  in  his  instructions. 
If  he  found  the  fortress  (for  so  its 
great  strength  entitled  it  to  be  called) 
undelivered,  he  was  to  remonstrate 
loudly  against  its  being  surrendered 
to  one  who,  whatever  mask  the  Pope 
allowed  him  to  wear,  was  in  his  heart 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  draft, 
Walsingham  to  Bowes,  31st  August  1580  ; 
and  same  to  same,  August  10, 1580.  Also 
original  draft.  Elizabeth  to  Morton,  June  22, 
1580  ;  and  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  July  9, 
1580.  Also  original  draft,  Walsingham  to 
Bowes,  1st  June  1580. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Walsingham  and  Burghley,  August  31,  1580. 
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an  enemy  to  the  gospel.  If  it  was  too 
late,  and  the  castle  already  given  up, 
he  was  instantly  to  confer  with  Morton 
how  so  fatal  a  step  could  he  remedied  : 

“  either,”  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
instructions,  “  by  laying  violent  hands 
on  the  duke  and  his  principal  associ¬ 
ates,  in  case  no  other  more  temperate 
course  can  he  found,  or  by  some  other 
way  that  by  him  might  be  thought 
meet.”® 

Bowes  hurried  on  to  Edinburgh, 
met  with  Morton,  whom  he  found 
still  hold,  and  ready  to  engage  in  any 
attack  upon  his  rival ;  and  had  already 
given  him  “  some  comfort  to  prick 
him  on” — meaning,  no  doubt,  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  money,  when  new  letters 
arrived  from  the  queen.  A  single  day 
had  revived  her  parsimony,  and  cooled 
her  resentment ;  it  would  be  better, 
she  thought,  to  try  persuasion  first, 
and  forbear  advising  force,  or  any  pro¬ 
mise  of  assistance.  None  could  answer 
for  the  consequences  of  a  civil  war :  they 
might  seize  the  young  king,  carry  him 
to  Dumbarton,  and  thence  transport 
him  to  France."* 

Bowes  was  directed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  alarm  James’s  fears,  for  a 
second  time,  on  the  subject  of  the 
succession;  to  assure  him,  in  great 
secrecy,  that  if  he  continued  obsti¬ 
nately  to  prefer  D’Aubigny’s  persua¬ 
sions  to  the  counsels  of  his  mistress, 
his  right  would  he  cut  off  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  the  title  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  throne  established  in  the  person 
of  another.®  This  threat,  however, 
had  been  so  often  repeated,  that  it 
produced  not  the  slightest  effect ;  and 
Elizabeth  soon  after  recalled  her  am¬ 
bassador,  commanding  him,  before  he 
left  the  Scottish  court,  to  upbraid  the 
king  with  his  ingratitude.  His  fare¬ 
well  interview  was  a  stormy  one.  His 
royal  mistress,  he  said,  was  bitterly 
mortified  to  find  that  this  was  all  the 
return  for  her  care  of  James  ever  since 

s  Original  draft.  State-paper  Office,  Wai- 
singham  to  Bowes,  August  30,  1580.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Walsingham’s  hand,  “My  letter  to 
Mr  Bowes.” 

4  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Walsingham  to 
Bowes,  September  1,  1580. 

5  State-paper  Office,  copy,  Walsingham  to 
Bowes,  September  10, 1580 
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hia  ci-adle.  She  had  little  expected  to 
he  treated  with  contempt,  and  to  aee 
promoted  to  credit  and  honour  the 
very  man  against  whom  she  had  ex¬ 
pressed  so  much  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
like;  but  hereafter,  he  might  find 
what  it  was  to  prefer  a  Duke  of  Len¬ 
nox  before  a  Queen  of  England.^ 

This  retirement  of  Bowes  greatly 
strengthened  D’Aubigny.  The  young 
king  became  more  attached  to  the 
interests  of  France;  he  entered  into 
communication  with  his  mother,  the 
imprisoned  queen ;  ^  and  whilst  the 
courts  of  Rome,  Paris,  and  Madrid 
united  their  endeavours  to  procure  her 
liberty,  Lennox  persuaded  James  to 
second  their  efforts,  and  to  overwhelm 
their  opponents  by  a  mighty  stroke. 
This  was  the  destruction  of  Morton, 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  and  whose  recent  intrigues 
with  the  English  ambassador  had 
shewn  that,  although  his  power  was 
^diminished,  his  will  to  work  their  ruin 
'  was  as  active  as  before.  Their  plot 
against  him,  which  had  been  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  some  time,  was  now  ripe 
for  execution,  and  it  was  determined 
to  arraign  him  as  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  Darnley.  That  he  had  been  an 
abtive  agent  in  the  conspiracy  against 
that  unhappy  jirince,  was  certain  ;  and 
that  Archibald  Douglas,  another  powei’- 
ful  member  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
had  been  personally  present  at  the 
murder,  was  well  known ;  but  this 
could  be  said  of  others  who  had  es¬ 
caped  prosecution ;  and  as  to  Morton, 
although  shorn  of  much  of  his  power 
and  lustre,  he  was  still  so  dreaded, 
that  no  one,  for  many  years,  had  dared 
to  whisper  an  accusation  against  him. 
The  arrival  of  Lennox,  however,  had 
changed  the  scene  ;  and  this  new  fav¬ 
ourite  of  his  sovereign  was  now  risen 
to  such  a  height  of  power  that,  finding 
the  late  regent  intriguing  with  Eliza¬ 
beth  against  him,  he  determined  to  pull 
down  and  destroy  his  enemy  at  once. 

1  Orig.  draft,  Stato-papor  Office,  Walsing- 
ham  to  Bowes,  Oct.  7, 15S0.  The  title  of  duke 
here  given  by  Walsingliam  to  Lennox,  seems 
premature.  Lennox  was  not  created  a  duke 
till  August  1581.  Seeyjosfeo,  p.  39. 

2  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No.  V. 


For  this  purpose  many  things  then 
assisted.  Morton  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Kirk,  and  lost  the  confidence  of 
its  ministers  ;  he  was  hated  by  the 
people  for  his  avarice  and  severe  ex¬ 
actions  during  his  regency;  and  his 
steady  adherence  to  England  had  made 
him  odious  to  the  friends  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  queen  and  the  party  of  France. 
Lennox,  therefore,  had  every  hope  of 
success ;  and  to  effect  his  purpose,  he 
employed  a  man  well  calculated  to 
cope  with  such  an  antagonist.  This 
was  James  Stewart,  captain  of  the 
Royal  Guard,  and  second  son  of  Lord 
Ochiltree,  who  had  already  risen  into 
great  favour  with  the  king,  and  wa.s 
afterwards  destined  to  act  a  noted 
part  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Stewart  had  received  a  learned  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  the  principles  of  his 
father,  and  his  near  connexion  with 
Knox,  who  had  married  his  sister,  was 
probably  destined  for  the  church. 
But  his  daring  and  ambitious  character 
threw  him  into  active  life :  he  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  served  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  in  the  wars  of  France 
and  Sweden,  visited  Russia,  and  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  his  own  country, 
where  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of 
the  young  king  and  the  Duke  of  Len¬ 
nox,  by  his  noble  presence  and  ele¬ 
gant  accomplishments.  Beneath  these 
lighter  attractions,  however,  ho  con¬ 
cealed  a  mind  utterly  reckless  and 
licentious  in  its  principles,  confident 
and  courageous  to  excess,  intolerant  of 
the  opinions  of  other  men,  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  as  to  the  means  he  adopted  to 
raise  himself  into  power. 

To  this  man,  then  only  beginning 
to  develop  these  qualities,  was  com¬ 
mitted  the  bold  task  of  arraigning 
Morton ;  and  to  obtain  complete  proof 
of  his  guilt,  it  was  arranged  that  Sir 
James  Balfour,  who  was  believed  to 
have  in  his  possession  the  bond  for 
Darnley ’s  murder,  and  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  principal  assassin,  should  come 
secretly  from  France  and  exhibit  tlii^ 
paper  with  Morton’s  signature  attacluid 
to  it. 

In  this  last  scene  of  his  life,  the  ex¬ 
regent  exhibited  the  hereditary  pride 
and  courage  of  the  house  of  Doughw. 
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IFo  litul  beon  warned  of  the  clanger  he 
inoirrcd,  and  the  storm  which  was 
about  to  burst  over  his  head,  two  days 
before,  when  hunting  with  the  king  ; 
but  he  derided  it ;  and  on  the  last  of 
December,  the  day  on  which  he  fell 
into  the  toils,  took  his  place,  as  usual, 
at  the  council  table,  where  the  king  pre¬ 
sided.  After  some  unimportant  busi¬ 
ness,  the  usher  suddenly  entered  and 
declared  that  Captain  James  Stewart 
was  at  the  door,  and  earnestly  craved 
an  audience.  The  request  was  imme¬ 
diately  granted ;  and  Stewart,  advanc¬ 
ing  to  the  table,  fell  on  his  knoes,^  and 
instantly  accitsed  Morton  of  the  king’s 
murder.  “  My  duty  to  your  highness,” 
said  ho,  addressing  the  king,  “has 
brought  me  here  to  reveal  a  wicked¬ 
ness  that  has  been  too  long  obscured. 
It  was  that  man,”  (pointing  to  the  earl,) 
“  now  sitting  at  this  table,  a  place  he  is 
unworthy  to  occupy,  that  conspired 
your  royal  father’s  death.  Det  him 
be  committed  for  trial,  and  I  shall 
make  good  my  words.”’- 
Amidst  the  amazement  and  confusion 
occasioned  by  this  sudden  and  bold 
impeachment,  the  only  person  _  un¬ 
moved  was  Moi'ton  himself.  Rising 
from  his  seat,  he  cast  a  momentary  and 
disdainful  glance  upon  his  accuser, 
and  then  firmly  regarding  the  king, 
“  I  know  not,”  he  said,  “by  whom  this 
informer  has  been  set  on,  and  it  were 
easy  for  one  of  my  rank  to  refuse  all 
reply  to  BO  mean  a  person ;  but  I 
stand  upon  my  innocence,  I  fear  no 
trial.  The  rigour  with  which  I  have 
prosecuted  all  suspected  of  that  mur¬ 
der  is  well  known;  and  when  I  have 
cleared  myself,  it  will  be  for  your  ma¬ 
jesty  to  determine  what  they  deserve 
who  have  sent  this  perjured  tool  of 
theirs  to  accuse  me!”  These  bitter 
terms  Stew.art  throw  back  upon  the 
carl  with  equal  contempt  and  acri¬ 
mony.  “  It  is  false,  utterly  false,”  he 
replied,  “  that  any  one  has  instigated 
me  to  make  this  accusation.  A  horror 
for  the  crime,  and  zeal  for  the  safety 
of  my  sovereign,  have  been  my  only 
counsellors;  and  as  to  his  pretended 
zeal  against  the  guilty,  let  me  ask  him, 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
■VValsingUam  ami  Biu'gUley,  Jan.  1, 15S0-1. 
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where  has  he  placed  Archibald  Dou¬ 
glas  his  cousin  ?  That  most  infamous 
of  men,  who  was  an  actor  in  the  tra¬ 
gedy,  is  now  a  senator,  promoted  to 
the  highest  seat  of  justice,  and  suf¬ 
fered  to  pollute  that  tribunal  before 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  arraigned 
as  the  murderer  of  his  prince.”" 

This  scene  had  begun  calmly ;  but 
as  these  last  words  were  uttered,  Stew¬ 
art  had  sprung  upon  his  feet,  and 
Morton  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
when  Lords  Lindsay  and  Cathcart 
threw  themselves  between  them,  and 
prevented  a  personal  encounter.®  The 
king  then  commanded  both  to  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  and,  after  a  brief  consultation, 
the  justice-clerk,  who  sat  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  table,  having  declared  that,  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  the  accused  must 
instantly  be  warded,  Morton  was  first 
shut  up  in  the  palace,  and  after  one 
day’s  interval,  committed  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  Even  there,  however, 
he  was  not  deemed  secure  from  a 
rescue ;  and  his  enemies  were  not  eon- 
tented  till  they  had  lodged  him  within 
the  strong  fortress  of  Dumbarton,  of 
which  Lennox,  his  great  enemy,  was 
governor."’ 

On  the  same  day  that  the  ex-regent 
was  committed,  the  council  ordered 
his  cousin,  Archibald  Douglas,  to  be 
seized;  and  Hume  of  Manderston, 
with  a  party  of  horse,  rode  furiously 
all  night  to  his  castle  of  Morham  :  but 
Douglas  had  escaped,  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore,  across  the  English  border,  having 
received  warning  from  his  friend  the 
Laird  of  Lang-Niddry,  who  rode  two 
horses  to  death  in  bringing  him  the 
news.®  Lennox  and  his  faction,  how¬ 
ever,  had  made  sure  of  their  principal 
victim ;  and  all  was  now  headlong 
haste  to  hurry  on  his  trial,  and  have 
the  tragedy  completed,  before  any  in¬ 
terruption  could  be  made,  or  any 
succour  arrive.  Yet  this  was  not 

2  Spottiswood,  p.  310. 

3  Ilarleian,  6999,  fols.  3,  4,  6.  Bowes  to 
Walsingh.'im,  January  7,  Berwick,  1580-1. 
Ses  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  No.  VI. 

4  Calderwood,  MS.  Hist.,  British  Musejjin, 
A-yscough,  sub  anno  1581,  fol.  1115.  Al.so, 
MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  ■Walsmgliam 
to  Randolph,  January  25, 1580-1. 

6  Ma,  CaWewood,  sub  anno  1581,  fol.  1116. 
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easily  accomplislied.  The  story  of 
his  seizure  had  effectually  roused 
Elizabeth.  Randolph  was  despatched, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  carry 
a  violent  remonstrance  to  the  king ; 
and  Lord  Hunsdon,  her  cousin,  a  proud 
and  fiery  soldier,  received  orders  to 
raise  the  power  of  the  north,  and  lead 
an  army  into  Scotland.  ^ 

But  the  envoy,  on  his  arrival  at 
Edinburgh,®  found  it  more  difficult  to 
revive  a  party  for  the  delivery  of  Mor¬ 
ton  than  he  had  anticipated.  Matters 
were  there  in  so  violent  a  state,  and 
the  English  alliance  so  unpopular,  that 
he  dreaded  assassination ;  and  prayed 
Walsingham,  who  had  addressed  him 
as  an  envoy,  to  vouchsafe  him  the 
name  of  an  ambassador,  if  it  were 
merely  for  protection,  and  to  save  him 
from  personal  violence.®  On  sounding 
the  dispositions  of  the  leading  men, 
they  appeared  coldly  affected.  The 
Earl  of  Angus,  indeed,  Morton’s  near¬ 
est  kinsman,  was  ready  to  peril  all  in 
the  eff'oi't  to  save  him ;  but  he  stood 
alone.  The  rest  of  the  nobles  were 
either  banded  with  Lennox,  or  held 
themselves  aloof,  till  Hunsdon’s  sol¬ 
diers  should  be  seen  crossing,  and  not 
threatening  to  cross  the  Border,  and 
till  Randolph  had  begun  to  pay  them  in 
better  coin  than  promises.  They  had 
been  so  often  deceived  by  the  artful 
diplomacy  of  the  English  queen, — she 
had  already  so  frequently  incited  them 
to  take  arms,  under  a  promise  of  assist¬ 
ance,  and  left  them  when  it  was  too 
late  to  retreat,— that  they  were  full  of 
distrust  and  suspicion.  Nor  was  the 
audience  with  the  young  king  in  any 
way  more  encouraging.  James  had 
been  irritated  on  Randolph’s  first  ar¬ 
rival,  by  his  refusal  to  have  any  inter¬ 
course  with  his  favourite  Lennox;^ 
and  when  the  envoy  attempted  to  jus¬ 
tify  himself,  and  offered  to  prove,  by 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Walsing¬ 
ham  to  Randolph.  .Tanuary  8,  1580-1. 

2  January  18,  1580-1. 

s  MS.,  State-p.aper  Office,  Randolph  to 
Walsingham,  January  22,  1580-1,  Sunday. 
He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday  the 
ISth  January  1580-1. 

■*  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Randolph  to 
Walsingham,  January  22,  1580-1,  Edinburgh, 
Sunday. 


the  production  of  an  intercepted  letter, 
that  he  was  an  agent  of  Rome  and  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  carried  on  a  secret 
intelligence  with  the  enemies  of  both 
kingdoms,  the  monarch  answered,  with 
much  spirit,  that  Lennox  was  an 
honourable  nobleman,  his  own  near 
kinsman,  and  that  the  accusation  was 
perfectly  false.  He  had  come  from 
motives  of  affection  to  visit  him ;  and 
as  for  the  intercepted  letter  he  spoke 
of,  from  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  to  the 
Pope,  if  any  such  existed,  it  was  either 
a  forgery,  or  a  design  of  that  prelate 
for  Lennox’s  ruin.  “  The  bishop’s 
character,”  said  James,  “  is  well 
known ;  he  is  my  declared  traitor  and 
rebel ;  a  favourer  and  kinsman  of  the 
Hamiltons,  the  mortal  foes  of  the  house 
of  Lennox ;  and  no  one  would  be  more 
likely  than  Beaton  to  think  his  labour 
well  bestowed,  if,  by  his  letters  and 
intrigues,  he  might  cause  me  to  sus¬ 
pect  and  discard  my  kinsman,  who  has 
embraced  the  true  religion,  and  is 
zealous  for  my  honour  and  interest. 
On  this  head,”  he  added,  “  the  duke  is 
anxious  for  the  fullest  investigation, 
and  will  refuse  no  manner  of  trial  to 
justify  himself  from  so  false  a  slander ; 
and  as  to  the  trial  of  Morton,”  he 
concluded,  “  my  good  sister  cannot  be 
more  solicitous  on  that  head  than  I 
myself.  But  what  would  she  have  ? 
Can  she  complain  that  a  man,  accused 
in  my  own  presence  of  the  murder  of 
my  father,  has  been  imprisoned  till 
the  evidence  be  collected  against  him  ? 
or  is  it  reasonable  to  be  angry  because 
the  day  of  trial  is  not  fixed,  when  she 
is  aware  that  Archibald  Douglas,  a 
principal  witness,  has  fled  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that,  till  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  delivers  him  up,  Morton  cannot 
possibly  be  arraigned 

To  aU  this  I^ndolph  had  little  to 
reply ;  and  every  day  convinced  him 
more  deeply  than  the  preceding,  that 
Morton’s  fate  was  sealed.  Elizabeth, 
indeed,  had  at  first  talked  proudly  and 
authoritatively  of  her  determination 
to  save  him ;  and  her  ministers  and 
soldiers  borrowed  her  tone.  Walsing- 

»  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  the  King  of  Scots 
and  l>is  Council’s  Answer  to  Jlr  Randolph. 
Eebruary  7,  1580-1. 
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ham  declared  to  Randolph,  that  if  a 
hair  of  Morton’s  head  were  touched, 
it  would  cost  the  Queen  of  Scots  her 
life.i  Hunsdou  addressed  to  the  same 
ambassador  a  blustering  epistle,  antici¬ 
pating  his  speedy  invasion  of  Scotland, 
and  full  of  threats  against  the  “  petty 
fellows”  who  were  about  the  King  of 
Scots.®  Leicester,  whose  opinion  ought 
to  have  had  still  greater  weight,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  ominous  and  warn¬ 
ing  words  :  alluding  to  the  dreadful 
fate  of  Darnley,  “  Let  that  young  king 
take  heed,”  said  he.  “If  he  prove 
unthankful  to  his  faithful  servants  so 
soon,  he  cannot  long  tarry  in  that  soil. 
Let  the  speed  of  his  predecessors  be 
his  warning.”^  Bowes  declared  that, 
if  Lennox  were  permitted  to  triumph, 
and  Morton  to  fall,  the  quarrel  would 
be  no  longer  about  the  trifles  of  the 
Borders,  but  the  right  to  the  crown ; 
in  which  Scotland  would  be  assi.sted 
by  France  and  Spain,  and  fortified  by 
a  large  party  wflthin  England ;  ^  and 
the  wise  Burghley,  in  his  “  Directions” 
to  Randolph,  urged  the  necessity  of 
immediate  action,  to  save  Scotland 
from  the  domination  of  a  concealed 
Papist,  (so  he  described  Lennox,)  who, 
whatever  he  might  pretend  to  the 
contrary,  had  been  permitted  by  the 
court  of  Rome  to  dissemble  his  reli¬ 
gion.® 

But  this  energy  was  short-lived, 
and  spent  itself  in  words.  Hunsdon, 
after  all  his  threats,  protracted  his 
levies ;  not  an  English  soldier  crossed 
the  Border;  and  no  decided  support 
or  supplies  of  money  could  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  caution  and  parsimony  of 
the  English  queen;  whilst,  on  the 
part  of  Lennox  and  his  adherents,  all 
was  vigour  and  warlike  prep'aration. 
The  whole  force  of  the  realm  was 
summoned  to  be  in  readiness  to  resist 
the  English  army.  Bands  of  “  waged 

1  MS.  State-paper  Office,  Walsingham  to 
Randolph,  February  9,  1580-1. 

2  Ibid.,  Hunsdon  to  Randolph,  February  3, 
1580-1. 

3  Ibid.,  Leicester  to  Randolph,  February 
15,  1580-1. 

i  Ibid.,  Bowes  to  Leicester,  Berwick,  March 
14,  1580-1. 

5  Ibid.  Directions  sent  to  Mr  Randolph, 
wholly  in  Burghley’s  hand,  February  17, 
1580-1. 
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soldiers”  (so  termed  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  feudal  militia  of  the 
country,  who  served  without  pay) 
were  enlisted,  and  added  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  guard  about  the  king’s  person ; 
and  the  three  estates  assembled  to 
vote  supplies  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
expected  war  with  England. 

Before  this  parliament  Randolph 
appeared  and  made  his  last  great 
effort  to  bring  about  the  deliverance 
of  Morton,  and  overthrow  the  power 
of  Lennox,  by  open  negotiation  and 
remonstrance.  He  spoke  for  two 
hours :  insisted  with  much  earnest¬ 
ness  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  friendship  of  his  royal  mis¬ 
tress;  described,  in  glowing  terms, 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
Lennox,  whom  he  denounced  as  an 
agent  of  France  and  Rome ;  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  to  prove  his  allega¬ 
tions.  All  these  exertions,  however, 
came  too  late,  and  were  utterly  un¬ 
successful.  Lennox  denied  the  charge, 
and  demanded  the  fullest  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  parliament  promised  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  support  the  pre¬ 
parations  against  England  ;  daily  ru¬ 
mours  of  war,  and  whisperings  of  the 
intrigues  and  conspiracies  which  were 
fomented  by  the  English  diplomatist, 
agitated  and  inflamed  the  country ; 
and  at  last,  as  Randolph  himself  de¬ 
scribed  it,  “  every  day  bred  a  new 
disorder ;  men  began  to  be  stirring  in 
all  parts ;  the  ambassador  grew  odious, 
his  death  suspected,  and  the  court  in. 
a  manner  desperate.”  ® 

These  suspicions  of  conspiracies 
were  not  without  foundation ;  for, 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  Ran¬ 
dolph  had  kept  in  his  eye  the  third 
article  in  his  instructions,  which  was, 
to  raise  a  faction  against  Lennox,  and 
employ  force,  either  in  seizing  his  per¬ 
son,  or  putting  him  to  death  in  some 
open  attack,  if  more  conciliatory  mea¬ 
sures  failed.^  It  was  hoped  that  in 
this  way  the  party  in  the  interest  of 
England  might  secure  the  person  of 

6  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Mr  Randolph’s 
Negotiation  in  Scotland. 

’  MS.  Instructions  to  Mr  Randolph,  ,Tanu- 
ary  6,  1580-1.  Also  Memorial  for  Secret 
Objects.  Caligula,  C.  yi.  fols.  104-5. 
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tlio  young  king,  and  remove  from  him 
those  obnoxious  ministers  who  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  France,  and  to  seek  the  liberty 
of  the  imprisoned  queen.  The  great 
advocates  for  this  plan  were  Sir  Eo- 
bert  Bowes,  Lord  Hunsdon,  Lord 
Huntingdon,  and  the  Earl  of  Angus ; 
but  they  differed  somewhat  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding.  Bowes 
seemed  to  have  the  least  scruples  as 
to  employing  force  for  the  separating 
James  from  Ms  favourite.  In  a  letter 
to  Walsingham  or  Burghley,i  written 
shortly  after  Randolph’s  arrival,  he 
informed  his  correspondent  that  the 
Scottish  nobles  were  drawing  to  an 
association ;  and  that,  amid  the  t)age- 
ants  with  which  the  king  and  Lennox 
were  then  recreating  the  court,  “  a 
strange  masque  might  be,  perhaps, 
seen  at  Holyrood,”  which  would  check 
the  triumph  of  the  favourite.  Huns¬ 
don,  whose  fiery  temper  on  no  occa¬ 
sion  brooked  much  delay,  recommend¬ 
ed  martial  measures ;  and  assured  the 
Enghsh  secretary  that  Lennox  must 
look  for  his  dismissal  to  France,  or  to 
“something  w'orse.”  ^  Huntingdon, 
a  nobleman  of  the  highest  honour  in 
these  dark  times,  assured  Randolph, 
that  any  attempt  to  restore  English 
ascendency  by  negotiation  would  be 
fruitless ;  that  open  war  must  be  de¬ 
precated  ;  and  that  to  get  out  of  their 
difficulties  by  “murder”  would  be 
worst  of  all :  but  ho  added  that  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  another  me¬ 
thod,  which  had  been  already  resorted 
to  with  success,  and  that  more  than 
once,  in  Scottish  history.  “  Why  may 
not  some  of  the  nobility,  assisted  by 
England,  say  to  the  king,  ‘Your 
Grace  is  young;  you  cannot  judge 
for  yourself,  and  must  be  rescued 
from  this  French  stranger,  who  abuses 
j'Oiir  confidence ;  ’  and  then,”  he  added, 
“  if  Lennox  resisted  and  took  arms,  let 
them  unarm  him,  if  they  can,  and 
let  our  royal  mistress  assist  them.”^ 

1  The  address  is  lost.  MS.,  British  Muse¬ 
um,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  113.  Bo^Yes  to - , 

February  7,  1580-1,  Berwick. 

2  Harleian,  6999,  fol.  203.  Hunsdon  to 
Walsingham,  February  6,  1580-1 

3  MS.  Letter,  Slate-paper  Office,  Hunting¬ 
don  to  Randolph,  Marcii  21,  1580-1. 
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Amidst  these  various  and  conflicting 
opinions,  Randolph  laboured  busily, 
and  with  the  ardour  of  a  man  in  his 
native  element ;  so  that  at  last  a  band 
or  association  was  “  packed  up,”  to  use 
the  common  phrase  of  the  times, 
amongst  the  nobles;  and  Bowes  in¬ 
formed  Leicester  of  the  intentions  of 
the  conspirators,  in  a  letter  which 
shews,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
a  communication  addressed  the  day 
after  by  Walsingham  to  Lord  Huns¬ 
don,  that  the  design  of  the  nobles  was 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
secure,  or  perhaps  murder,  Lennox. 
“Albeit,”  said  Bowes,  “the  levy  of 
the  forces  newly  assembled  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  elsewhere,  and  the  planting 
them  about  the  king,  to  guard  Ms 
person  against  suspected  surprise  or 
violence,  doth  greatly  threaten  the 
stay  or  defeat  of  the  purposes  intend¬ 
ed,  whereof  I  know  your  lordship  is 
advertised;  yet  I  am  in  good  hope 
that,  if  any  opportunity  be  found,  the 
parties  associated  will,  with  good 
courage,  attempt  the  matter.”  To 
this,  Kizabeth,  who  knew  and  direct¬ 
ed  all,  replied,  that  she  would  hear  of 
no  violence  being  offered  to  the  king’s 
person;  but  as  for  D’Aubigny,  she 
could  be  content  he  were  surprised, 
provided  it  could  be  executed  when 
he  was  found  separated  from  his 
young  master.^  The  extent  of  vio¬ 
lence  or  bloodshed  sanctioned  under 
this  word  “surprised,”  cannot  be  pre¬ 
cisely  fixed ;  but  to  those  who  knew 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
of  those  days,  and  none  knew  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  English  queen,  it  con¬ 
veyed,  no  doubt,  an  emphatic  mean- 
ing. 

The  conspirators,  thus  encouraged, 
completed  their  aiTangements.  They 
succeeded  in  corrupting  some  of  the 
royal  household ;  by  their  connivance, 
forged  keys  for  the  king’s  private 
apartments  were  made  ;  and  they  thus 
hoped  to  enter  the  palace,  seize  the 
young  monarch,  put  Lennox,  Argyle, 
and  Montrose  to  death,  and  send 

<  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Mnrcli 
14,  1580-1,  Bowes  to  Leicester.  Also  MS.. 
British  Museum,  Harleian,  6999,  fol.  479. 
Original  draft,  Walsingham  to  Hunsdon, 
March  15,  1580-1. 
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James  to  England.*  But  Lennox, 
when  on  the  very  point  of  being  out 
oft',  was  saved  by  an  unexpected  dis¬ 
covery  ;  and  Morton,  when  his  prison 
began  to  be  cheered  by  the  near  pros¬ 
pect  of  escape,  found  himself  more 
hopelessly  situated  than  before.  The 
chief  actors  in  the  association  for  his 
resciie  were  the  Earls  of  Angus  and 
Mar.  With  Angus,  Kandolph  had  ar¬ 
ranged  all  in  nightly  meetings,  held 
sometimes  in  the  fields,  sometimes  at 
Dalkeith.  The  Laird  of  Whittingham, 
a  Douglas,  and  brother  to  the  noted 
Archibald  Douglas,  was  a  principal 
conspirator,  and  intrusted  with  their 
most  secret  intentions  ;  and  four  con¬ 
fidential  servants  of  Morton,  named 
Eleck,  or  Affleck,  Nesbit,  Eeid,  and 
Jerdan,  were  principal  agents  in  the 
plot,  and  know  all  its  ramifications. 
Lord  Hunsdon,  who  had  a  high  ad¬ 
miration  of  Angus,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  deeply  implicated  :  his  forces 
were  in  readiness  to  advance  from 
Berwick  into  Scotland;  and  he  only 
waited  for  the  signal  which  was  to  be 
the  news  of  the  king’s  seizure,  when 
Lennox,  receiving  some  hint  which 
awakened  his  suspicion,  seized  Doug¬ 
las  of  Whittingham,  threatened  him 
with  the  rack,  and  obtained  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.  Morton’s  servants. 
Fleck,  Nesbit,  Keid,  and  Jerdan,  were 
instantly  arrested  and  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture.  Angus  was  banished  beyond 
the  Spey  ;  Randolph,  whose  intrigues 
were  laid  bare,  fled  precipitately  to 
Berwick,  after  having  been  nearly 
slain  by  a  shot  fired  into  his  study  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  disgusted  by  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  Whittingham,  and  the  utter 
failure  of  the  plot  against  Lennox, 
commanded  Hunsdon  to  dismiss  his 
forces,  recalled  Randolph,  and  aban¬ 
doned  Morton  to  his  fate.^ 

1  MS.,  Ilarleian,  copy  of  tlie  time,  Ran- 
dofiih  to  Hunsdon,  March  20,  1680-1. 

s  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Wa.l- 
singham,  March  25, 1581.  Randolph  affects 
to  “suspend”  his  judgment  of  the  truth  of 
all  thi.s  confession  ot  Whittingham  till  fur¬ 
ther  trial.  There  seems  to  he  little  doubt 
tiiat  he  knew  all  the  particulars  of  tlie  plot 
previous  to  the  confession,  and  bore  a  prin¬ 
cipal  part  in  arranging  it. 

s  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No.  VII. 


This,  it  was  now  evident,  could  not 
be  long  averted.  His  enemies  were 
powerful  and  clamorous  against  him. 
Captain  James  Stewart,  the  accuser 
of  the  ex-regent,  had  openly  declared, 
if  they  by  whom  he  had  been  urged 
to  this  daring  enterprise  did  not  make 
an  end  of  the  old  tyrant,  he  would 
soon  make  an  end  of  them.'^  The  con¬ 
fession  of  Whittingham,  and  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  confidential  servants,  had  fur¬ 
nished  his  enemies  with  evidence  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  him  to  tho  scaffold  ; 
and  although  Angus,  Randolph,  and 
Hunsdon  still  continued  their  plots, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  One  by  one  the  vaii- 
ous  earls  and  barons,  whose  assistance 
had  been  bought  by  Elizabeth, 
dropped  ofiF,  and  made  their  peace 
with  the  stronger  party ;  **  till  at  la.st 
Morton  was  left  alone,  and  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  but  to  sacrifice 
the  victim. 

For  this  purpose  Stewart,  his  ac¬ 
cuser,  and  Montrose  were  commis¬ 
sioned  to  bring  him  from  Dumbarton 
to  the  capital.  In  those  dark  days 
many  prophetic  warnings  hung  over 
ancient  houses ;  and  among  the  rest 
was  one  which  predicted  that  the 
bloody  heart,  the  emblem  of  the 
house  of  Douglas,  would  fall  by  x\r- 
ran.  This  saying  Morton  affected  to 
despise ;  for  the  Earl  of  Arran  was 
dead,  and  the  Hamiltons,  his  enemies, 
in  whose  family  this  title  was  heredi¬ 
tary,  were  now  banished  and  broken 
men.  But  Stewart,  his  implacable 
foe,  had  recently  procured  from  the 
king  the  gift  of  the  vacant  earldom, 
though  the  news  of  his  promotion 
had  never  reached  the  captive  in  his 
prison  at  Dumbarton.  When  Morton, 
therefore,  read  the  name  of  Arran  in 
the  commission,  he  started,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  Arran  !  who  is  that  ?  the  Earl 
of  Arran  is  dead.” — “Not  so,”  said 
the  attendant ;  “  that  title  is  now 
held  by  Captain  James  Stewart.” 

*  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  January  11, 
1580-1,  Bowes  to  Lord  Burgliley  and  Sir  Fr. 
Walsingham. 

t  MB.,  State-paper  Office,  Bandolpli  to 
Walsingham,  March  25,  1581. 

6  MS.,  Ilarleian,  6909,  fol.  527.  Randolph 
to  Hunsdon,  Edinburgh,  March  23,  1580-1. 
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“And  is  it  eo?”  said  he,  the  pre¬ 
diction  flashing  across  his  memory  : 
“then,  indeed,  all  is  over;  and  I 
know  what  I  must  look  for.”  ^ 

Yet,  although  hopeless  as  to  the  re¬ 
sult,  nothing  could  he  more  calm  or 
undaunted  than  the  temper  in  which 
he  met  it.  During  his  long  imprison¬ 
ment,  he  had  expressed  contrition  for 
his  sinful  courses;  deplored  the  many 
crimes  into  which  ambition  and  the 
insatiable  love  of  power  had  plunged 
him  ;  and  sought  for  rest  in  the  con¬ 
solations  of  religion,  and  the  constant 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At 
the  same  time,  his  preparations  for 
the  worst  had  not  prevented  him 
from  taking  as  active  a  part  against 
his  enemies  as  his  captivity  would 
allow. 

He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  1st 
of  J line,  five  months  after  his  arrest ; 
and  such  was  still  either  the  lingering 
dread  of  his  power,  or  the  terror  of 
some  attempt  at  rescue,  that  the 
whole  town  was  in  arms.  Two  com¬ 
panies  of  soldiers  were  placed  at  the 
Cross,  two  bands  above  the  Tolbooth; 
whilst  the  citizens,  armed  also,  and 
with  another  body  of  troops,  fiUed  the 
principal  street,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  him  from  his  lodging  to 
the  Tolbooth,  where  the  trial  took 
place.  His  indictment  contained 
twelve  heads  of  accusation,  or  “  dit- 
tay but  the  paper  has  not  been 
preserved  ;  and  this  is  the  less  mate¬ 
rial,  as  the  proceedings  had  scarcely 
begun,  when  a  letter  from  the  king 
was  presented,  commanding  the  jury 
to  confine  their  attention  solely  to  the 
most  important  charge,  his  accession 
to  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  his 
father.  On  this  point,  absolute  and 
direct  proof  might  not  have  been 
easily  procured;  for  it  turned  out  that 
Sir  James  Balfour  either  did  not  pos¬ 
sess,  or  would  not  produce,  the  bond 
for  Darnley’s  murder.  But  Morton’s 
own  defence  supplied  this  defect ;  for 
although  he  denied  that  he  had  ever 
procured,  or  given  his  consent  to  the 
death  of  Darnley,  he  distinctly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  knew  the  murder  was 

I  Spottiswood,  p.  313. 
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to  be  committed,  and  had  concealed 
it ;  upon  which  confession  the  jury 
found  him  guilty. 

The  terms  in  which  their  sentence 
was  embodied  were  the  same  as  those 
still  employed  in  Scotland.  It  de¬ 
clared  him  “  convicted  of  counsel, 
concealing,  and  being  art  and  part  of 
the  king’s  murder ;  ”  upon  hearing 
which  last  words  read  aloud,  the  earl, 
who  had  maintained  the  greatest  calm¬ 
ness  and  temper  during  the  trial, 
became  deeply  agitated.  “Art  and 
part !  ’’  said  he,  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  striking  the  table  repeat¬ 
edly  with  a  little  baton  or  staff  which 
he  usually  canied— “  art  and  part  ! 
God  knoweth  the  contrary.”^  It  is 
evident  that  he  drew  the  distinction 
between  an  active  contrivance  and 
approval,  and  a  passive  knowledge 
and  concealment  of  the  plot  for  Darn- 
ley’s  assassination. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  -which 
he  suffered,  some  of  the  leading  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Kirk,  with  whom  he  had 
been  much  at  variance  on  the  subject 
of  Episcopacy,  breakfasted  with  him 
in  the  prison ;  and  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  conference  took  place,  of 
which  the  particulars  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  a  narrative  drawn  up  by 
those  who  were  present.^  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  any  one  who  reads  this  ac¬ 
count,  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
dark  and  horrid  crimes  which  stained 
the  life  of  Morton,  not  to  be  painfully 
struck  with  the  disproportion  between 
his  expressions  of  contrition,  and  his 
certain  anticipations  of  immediate 
glory  and  fehcity.  The  compunction 
for  his  many  crimes — murder,  tyranny, 
avarice,  cruelty,  lust,  and  all  the  sins 
which  were  the  ministers  of  his  exor¬ 
bitant  ambition  and  pride — is  so  slight, 
that  we  feel  perplexed  as  to  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  a  repentance  which  seems  to 
sit  so  easily.  He  speaks  of  the  murder 
of  Riccio,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  “the 
slaughter  of  Davie,”  in  which  he  acted 
so  prominent  a  part,  without  one  ex¬ 
pression  of  regret ;  and  appears  to 
have  lost  almost  every  recollection  of 
his  former  life,  in  his  prospect  of  in 
2  Biinnatyne’s  Memorials,  Bamiatjne  Club 
edition,  p.  317. 
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slant  admission  Into  the  society  of  the 
blessed.  Yet  all  may  have  been,  nay, 
let  us  hope  all  was,  sincere  ;  and  whilst 
it  is  vain  to  speculate  upon  a  state  of 
mind  known  only  to  Him  who  sees 
the  heart,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  character  of  an  age  famUiar  with 
blood;  for  the  peculiar,  and  almost 
ultra-Calvinistic,  theology  of  the  divines 
who  ministered  to  him  in  his  last 
moments ;  and  the  possibility  of  inac¬ 
curacy  in  the  narrative  itself,  which 
was  not  read  over  to  him  before  his 
death.  In  speaking  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  king,  he  distinctly  repeated 
his  admissions  made  at  the  trial ; 
affirming  that  he,  in  common  with 
many  others,  knew  that  Darnley  was 
to  be  cut  off,  but  did  not  dare  to  fore¬ 
warn  him ;  and  adding,  that  the  queen 
was  the  contriver  of  the  whole  plot. 

These  conferences  took  place  on  the 
day  in  which  he  suffered ;  and  his 
friends  amongst  the  clergy  had  scarcely 
left  him,  when  his  keeper  entered  his 
room,  and  desired  him  to  come  forth 
to  the  scaffold.  He  appeared  surprised, 
and  observed  that,  having  been  so 
much  troubled  that  day  with  worldly 
matters,  he  had  hoped  that  one  night 
at  least  would  have  been  allowed  him 
to  have  advised  ripely  with  his  God. 
“  But,  my  lord,”  said  the  keeper, 
“  they  will  not  wait,  and  all  things 
are  ready.” — “If  it  be  so,”  answered 
he,  “  I  praise  God  I  am  ready  also;  ” 
and  after  a  short  prayer,  he  passed 
down  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  to  go 
to  the  scaffold.  Here  another  inter- 
laiption  took  place ;  for  Arran,  his 
mortal  enemy,  was  waiting  on  the 
steps,  and  requested  him  to  tarry  tUl 
his  confession,  which  had  been  made 
to  the  ministers,  had  been  written 
down,  and  brought  to  him  for  his  sig¬ 
nature.  But  this  reimmersion  into 
worldly  affairs  he  entreated  to  be 
spared.  “  Bethink  you,  my  lord,” 
said  he,  “  that  I  have  far  other  things 
now  to  advise  upon.  I  am  about  to 
die ;  I  must  prepare  for  my  God. 
Ask  me  not  to  write  now ;  aU  these 
good  men  ”  (pointing  to  the  ministers) 
“  can  testify  what  I  have  spoken  in  that 
matter.”  With  this  Arran  professed 
himself  satisfied  :  but  his  importunity 


was  not  at  an  end ;  for  he  added,  that 
Morton  must  be  reconciled  to  him  be¬ 
fore  he  proceeded  further.  To  this 
the  earl  willingly  agreed;  observing 
that  now  was  no  time  to  reckon  quar¬ 
rels,  and  that  he  forgave  him  and  all, 
as  he  himself  hoped  for  forgiveness. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  scaffold,  which 
he  ascended  with  a  firm  step ;  and 
turning  to  the  people  repeated,  shortly, 
his  confession  of  the  foreknowledge  of 
the  king’s  murder,  only  suppressing 
the  name  of  his  near  relative,  Mr 
Archibald  Douglas.  He  declared  that 
he  died  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel 
as  it  was  at  that  day  taught  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  Scotland ;  and  exhorted  the 
people,  if  they  hoped  for  the  favour 
of  Heaven,  to  hold  fast  the  same. 
Mr  James  Lawson,  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  then  prayed  aloud ;  and  during 
this  act  of  devotion,  Morton,  who  had 
thrown  himself,  with  his  face  on  the 
ground,  before  the  block  on  which  he 
was  to  suffer,  was  observed  to  be  deeply 
affected.  In  his  agitation,  his  whole 
frame  was  convulsed  with  sighs  and 
sobs  bursting  from  his  bosom ;  and 
his  body  rebounded  from  the  earth  on 
W’hich  he  lay  along.  On  rising  up, 
however,  his  face  was  calm  and  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  he  shook  his  friends  by  the  hand, 
bidding  them  farewell  with  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  kindness ;  and  having 
declined  to  have  his  hands  bound, 
knelt  down  and  laid  his  neck  upon  the 
block.  At  this  awful  moment,  Mr 
James  Lawson,  stooping  forward  to 
his  ear,  read  some  verses  from  the 
Scripture,  which  Morton  repeated 
with  a  firm  voice.  As  he  pronoimced 
the  words,  “  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit  !  ”  the  axe  descended,  and  the 
imperfect  sentence  died  upon  the  hps, 
whioh  quivered  and  were  silent  for 
ever.'-  The  execution  took  place  about 
four  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Friday 
the  2d  of  June.  It  was  remarked  that 
Fernyhirst,  who  was  known  to  have 

1  MS.,  Calderwood,  British  JIuseum,  Ays- 
cough,  4736,  fol.  1156.  Morton’s  head  v-as 
fixed  on  the  Tolbooth,  on  the  highest  stone 
of  the  gable  towards  the  public  street.  There 
is  a  fine  original  picture  of  the  Regent  Mor¬ 
ton  at  Dalmahoy,  near  Edinburgh,  the  seat 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Morton.  It  has  been 
engraved  by  Lodge. 
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been  acquainted  with  the  murder  of 
the  king,  stood  in  a  window  opposite 
the  scaffold.  He  was  recognised  by  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  his  dress — his 
large  ruffles  ;  and  seemed  to  take  de¬ 
light  in  the  spectacle.  The  people 
also  remarked  that  Lord  Seton  and 
his  two  sons  had  taken  great  care  to 
secure  a  good  view  of  all  that  passed, 
by  pulling  down  a  stair  which  would 
have  intercepted  their  view  of  the 
scaffold.^ 

On  the  day  after  Morton  suflered, 
George  Binning,  a  servant  of  Archibald 
Douglas,  was  executed  for  his  partici- 
]iation  in .  the  murder  _  of  the  king. 
The  confession  of  this  accomplice 
threw  some  additional  light  on  this 
dark  story.  He  affirmed  that  his 
master,  Archibald  Douglas,  who  was 
then  an  adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  was  present  at  the  deed,  and,  in 
his  haste  to  leave  the  spot,  lost  one  of 
his  slippers;  that,  when  his  master 
catllB  I1OIII6,  llis  clotllGS  WBX'©  full  of 
clay  and  soil,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by 
the  explosion  ;  and  that,  in  retreating 
from  the  scene  of  the  murder,  he  (Bin¬ 
ning)  encountered,  at  the  foot  of  ^  a 
narrow  lane  near  the  spot,  certain 
“musselled  men,”  meaning  men  who 
had  disguised  themselves  by  muffling 
their  faces  in  their  cloaks ;  one  _  of 
whom,  as  he  conjectured  by  his  voice, 
was  a  brother  of  Sir  J ames  Balfour. 

The  death  of  Morton  was  followed, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  by  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
and  Captain  Stewart,  now  Earl  of 
Arran.  This  necessarily  led  to  the 
revival  of  the  influence  of  France,  and 
to  renewed  intrigues  by  the  friends  of 
the  Catholic  faith  and  the  supporters 
of  the  imprisoned  queen.  The  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Protestant  lords,  and  of 
the  more  zealous  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
were  proportionably  overclouded ;  the 
faction  in  the  interest  of  England  was 
thrown  into  despair,  and  reports  of 
the  most  gloomy  kind  began  to  circu¬ 
late  through  the  country.  It  was  said 
that  religion  was  on  the  point  of  being 

1  MS.,  Calderwooa,  British  Museum,  Ays- 
couph,  4736,  fol.  1156. 

’  2  Ibid. 


altered ;  that  the  king  would  marry  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Lorraine ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  already 
written  to  him  in  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  now  for  the  first  time  had 
condescended  to  call  him  king.®  The 
conduct  of  Lennox  was  calculated  to 
confirm  rather  than  mitigate  these 
suspicions.  He  professed,^  indeed,  an 
earnest  desire  to  maintaiu  amicable 
relations  with  England ;  and  had  \yrit- 
ten  to  this  effect  to  the  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  warning  him  against  Archibald 
Douglas,  who  was  now  in  England, 
and  laboured  to  embroil  the  two  king- 
doms.'*  But  he  had  forgotten  entirely 
his  friendly  professions  to  the  Presby¬ 
terians.  The  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
who  had  congi'atulated  themselves  as 
the  instruments  of  his  conversion, 
were  treated  with  coldness ;  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
warmly  espoused  the  king’s  opinions 
with  regard  to  Episcopacy,  and  _  was 
ready  to  second,  to  his  utmost  ability, 
the  efforts  of  the  monarch  for  its  com¬ 
plete  establishment  in  his  dominions. 

Meanwhile  the  new  Earl  of  Arran 
ivas  not  neglectful  of  his  interests, 
and  advanced  rapidly  in  power  and 
presumption.  Soon  after  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  klorton,  he  appeared  before 
the  privy-council,  entered  into  a  detail 
of  his  proceedings  against  that  noble¬ 
man,  lamented  the  necessity  he  had 
been  under  of  employing  torture  to 
procure  evidence,  and  demanded  and 
obtained  an  act  of  approval  from  the 
king,  which  characterised  his  ivhole 
conduct  as  honourable,  and  assured 
him  that  at  no  future  period  should 
it  be  called  in  question.®  His  next 
step  was  an  act  of  such  open  profligacy , 
as  to  incense  and  scandivli.se  the  whole 
country.  He  Hved  in  habits  of  famil¬ 
iar  friendship  with  the  Earl  of  March, 
and  had  been  under  deep  obligations 
to  him ;  but  he  employed  the  oppor- 


s  JIS.,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.)  Sevope  to 
Burghley,  August  18,  1581.  Also  B.C.,  same 
to  same,  September  31,  1581.  Also  Mb., 
State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burgbley,  Oct 

3,  1581.  .  ,  . 

*  iMS.,  State-paper  Office,  Lennox  to  Leices¬ 
ter,  October  7, 1531.  Lithgow.  , 

5  Original  Kecord  of  Privy-council,  in  tiie 
Register-house,  Edinburgh,  June  3,  1581. 
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tunities  such  intimacy  gave  him  to 
sednce  the  affections  of  the  Countess 
of  March,  a  woman,  of  great  beauty ; 
and  so  completely  succeeded  in  de¬ 
praving  her  mind,  that  she  brought 
an  action  of  divorce  against  her  hus¬ 
band,  on  a  ground  which,  in  this  day, 
none  but  the  most  abandoned  could 
plead.  The  suit  was  successful,  the 
decree  of  divorce  pronounced,  and 
Arran  married  the  countess,  whose 
situation  at  that  moment  proclaimed 
her  either  a  liar  or  an  adulteress.  It 
affords  a  shocking  pictm-e  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  times,  that  the  yoimg  king 
appears  to  have  countenanced  this 
proceeding.  Nor  was  this  all.  James 
determined  to  grant  new  honours  to 
those  who  had  assisted  him  in  the 
overthrow  of  Morton :  Lennox  was 
made  a  duke ;  ^  Captain  Stewart,  who 
had  ah'eady  received  a  gift  of  the  earl¬ 
dom  of  Arran,  was  iuve.sted  in  that 
dignity  with  great  solemnity;  the 
Earl  of  March  received  the  earldom 
of  Orkney;  Lord  Kuthven  that  of 
Gowrie;  and  Lord  Maxwell,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nobles  of  that  time, 
became  Earl  of  Morton. 

Parhament  now  assembled,  and  the 
sanction  of  this  supreme  court  was 
given  to  all  those  measures  lately 
passed  in  favour  of  Lennox  and  Arran. 
Indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  any  wotrld  dare  to  oppose  them ; 
for  James  had  sent  intimation  to  the 
Earls  of  Mar,  Eghuton,  and  Glencahn, 
with  the  Lords  Lindsay,  Boyd,  Herries, 
and  Ochdtree,  that  he  would  dispense 
with  their  presence  on  this  occasion ;  " 
and  none,  probably,  attended  but  those 
who  were  favourable  to  the  court. 
The  adherents  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Morton  were  pronounced  rebels,  and 
their  estates  confiscated.  Amongst 
these,  the  principal  were  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  Archibald  Douglas  of  Whit- 
tingham,  James  Douglas,  prior  of  Plus- 
cardine,  and  James  Douglas  of  Pitten- 
dreich,  two  natural  sous  of  the  Regent 
Morton;  Douglas  of  Parkhead,  and 

1  Douglas,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  Moyse’s  Memoivs, 
p.  34,  Bannatyue  edition.  MS.,  Calclerwood, 
fol.  1150,  states  lie  was  proclaimed  duke  on 
tlie  'iTtli  August  1581. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Bui'gliley,  October  18, 1581. 


Archibald  Douglas,  constable  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  par¬ 
liament,  Lennox,  who  believed  his  in¬ 
fluence  now  to  be  all-powerful,  exerted 
himself  to  procure  the  pardon  of  Sir 
James  Balfour,  who  had  recently  done 
him  good  service  in  the  overthrow  of 
Morton.  But  he  was  disappointed; 
for  James  refused  his  request,  and 
pointed  to  those  acts  of  parliament 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  no  per¬ 
son  guilty  of  the  king  his  father’s 
murder,  should  ever  be  restored.®  At 
the  same  meeting  of  the  estates,  the 
statutes  were  confirmed  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  Reformed  religion;  some 
enactments  were  introduced  for  the 
regulation  of  the  coinage,  against  the 
exjiortation  of  wool,  and  other  acts 
directed  against  that  excess  in  apparel 
amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  expensive  and  superfluous  ban¬ 
quets,  which  marked  the  progress  of 
the  country  in  wealth  and  refinement, 
and  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
higher  nobihty. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  Scottish  queen  in  her 
imprisonment.  It  was  a  miserable 
circumstance  in  the  fate  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  princess,  that  any  successes 
of  her  friends  generally  brought  along 
with  them  an  increase  of  rigour  and 
jealousy  upon  the  part  of  her  inexor¬ 
able  rival.  This  increase,  on  the  other- 
hand,  as  surely  led  to  more  determined 
efforts  for  her  delivery ;  and  thus  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirteen  years  for  which  she 
had  now  continued  a  captive,  her 
health  had  been  shattered,  and  her 
spirits  broken,  by  those  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear, — those  fluctuations  of 
ardent  expectation,  or  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment,  which  must  have  destroyed 
even  the  healthiest  and  most  buoyant 
constitution.  Her  condition  about  this 
time  -was  so  feeble,  that  she  had  lost 
the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  was  carried 
in  a  chair  or  litter,  by  her  servants. 
She  besought  Ehzabeth,  in  pathetic 
terms,  for  the  favour  of  a  coach,  that 
she  might  enjoy  a  drive  in  the  p)ark  of 
Sheffield  castle,  where  she  was  cou- 

2  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Tbom.is 
Selby  to  Mr  Thomas  Foster,  November  29, 
1581. 
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fined;  slio  requested  the  additional 
attendance  of  two  female  servants  and 
two  men-servants,  wliich  her  sickness 
demanded ;  and  she  entreated  to  have 
passports  for  the  Lady  Lethington 
and  Lord  Seton,  in  whose  society  she 
might  find  some  alleviation  of  her 
solitude.  But,  although  Castelnau,  the 
French  ambassador,  seconded  these 
requests  by  the  most  earnest  remon¬ 
strance,  the  English  queen  was  deaf 
to  his  entreaties,  and  resisted  the  ap¬ 
plication.^ 

This  cold  and  unrelenting  conduct 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  upon  Mary ;  and,  in  a  moment  of 
resentment  and  excitation,  she  had 
determined  to  resign  her  rights  as 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  claims  upon 
the  crown  of  England,  into  the  hands 
of  her  son,  with  an  earnest  hope  that 
he  would  invade  that  realm,  and,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
abroad,  and  Elizabeth’s  discontented 
subjects  at  home,  establish  his  rights, 
and  overwhelm  her  oppressor.  But 
the  return  of  calmer  consideration 
shewed  the  madness  of  such  a  scheme  ; 
and  her  anxiety  for  the  amicable  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  rights  of  her  son  to 
the  English  crown,  banished  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  personal  resentment.  In 
a  memorial  presented  by  Mary  about 
this  time  to  Elizabeth  and  her  parlia¬ 
ment,  she  requested  to  be  heard,  by 
deputies  whom  she  would  appoint, 
upon  the  subject  of  her  title  and  pre¬ 
tensions.^  It  \vas  not,  she  added,  on 
her  own  account  that  she  suggested 
this.  Continued  affliction  had  brought 
on  a  premature  age ;  sorrow  had  ex¬ 
tinguished  ambition ;  and,  with  her 
shattered  frame,  it  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  expect  to  survive  Elizabeth. 
But  she  felt  the  natural  anxiety  of  a 
mother  to  secure  the  rights  of  her 
child  ;  and  she  entreated  her  sister  of 
England  to  agi'ee  to  her  petition,  and 
to  recognise  the  undoubted  title  of 
her  son,  as  the  most  certain  means  of 
promoting  settled  peace,  and  securing 
their  mutual  security. 

1  Addition  nux  Mem.  de  Castelnau,  p. 
ritO.  Clmlmers’.s  Life  of  Mary,  vol  i.  pp.  384, 
3S8. 
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This  sensible  memorial  experienced 
the  same  fate  as  her  former  petition  : 
it  made  no  impression  upon  the 
Queen  of  England,  or  her  ministers  ; 
and  Mary,  defeated  in  her  moderate 
desires,  was  compelled  to  embrace 
more  determined  measures,  and  to 
throw  herself  entirely  into  the  arms 
of  France.  This  led  to  a  new  project, 
known  by  the  name  of  “  The  Associa¬ 
tion,”  and  which  appears  to  have 
originated  about  this  time.  It  was 
proposed  to  the  young  king  that,  in 
order  to  have  his  title  to  the  Scottish 
throne  recognised  by  the  powers  of 
Europe,  none  of  whom,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  England,  had  yet  publicly 
given  him  the  name  of  king,  he  should 
resign  the  crown  to  his  mother,  under 
the  condition  that  she  should  retrans¬ 
mit  it  to  him,  and  retire  from  all  the 
active  duties  of  the  government.  But 
before  pursuing  this  scheme,  which 
led  ultimately  to  important  conse¬ 
quences,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  state  of  the  Church,  and  its  violent 
collision  with  the  crown. 

The  struggle  between  Episcopacy, 
which  had  been  originally  established 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  was  now  assuming  every  day  a 
more  determined  and  obstinate  form. 
The  young  king,  with  his  ministers 
and  favourites,  Lennox  and  Arrau, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility, 
supported  Episcopacy.  The  ministers 
of  the  Kirk,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
burghers,  and  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  were  zealously  attached 
to  the  Presbyterian  model ;  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  office  of  a  bishop  as  anti- 
scriptural,  and  a  remnant  of  Popei-y. 
In  a  General  Assembly,  held  some 
time  previous  to  this,  the  “Platform  ” 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  drav/n  up 
by  Andrew  Melvil,  had  been  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  ministers,  and 
received  the  solemn  sanction  of  the 
Church, under  the  title  of  “The Second 
Book  of  Discipline.”  ^  Under  these 
conflicting  circumstances,  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  whoso  influence  with  the 

5  Caldei  wood’s  History,  pp.  97,  102,  con¬ 
vened  April  20,  1081.  Confessions  of  Faith, 
vol.  ii.  p.  807. 
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young  king  gave  Mm  an  almost  ab¬ 
solute  power  in  the  disposal  of  patron¬ 
age,  appointed  Mr  Robert  Montgomery 
to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Glasgow. 

It  was  notorious  to  all,  that  this  was  a 
collusive  and  simoniaoal  transaction ; 
for  Montgomery  resigned  the  tempo¬ 
ralities  of  the  see  to  the  duke,  and 
wa.s  contented  to  receive  a  small  an¬ 
nual  stipend  out  of  its  revenues.  But 
the  clergy,  at  first  waving  this  objec¬ 
tion,  pronounced  a  high  censuro  upon 
Montgomery,  and  interdicted  him 
from  accepting  a  bishopric.  He  re¬ 
monstrated,  and  was  supported  by  the 
king  and  his  council,  who  contended 
that,  as  Episcopacy  had  never  been 
abolished  by  the  three  estates,  no 
illegal  act  had  been  committed. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
soon  after  w'as  convened  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  as  some  private  intelligence 
had  been  sent  to  Scotland  of  the  in¬ 
tended  “  Association  ”  between  the 
imprisoned  queen  and  the  king  her 
son,  this  ecclesiastical  convention  met 
in  a  state  of  much  excitement.^  It 
was  known  that  various  missionary 
priests  were  covertly  intriguing  in  the 
country ;  that  George  Douglas  had 
arrived  on  a  mission  from  Erance, 
charged  with  secret  despatches  from 
the  Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Ross,  her 
agents  in  that  realm ;  and  great  dread 
was  entertained  of  Lennox’s  increas¬ 
ing  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
young  king.  Determined  measures, 
therefore,  were  adopted  by  the  Church. 
Articles  against  Montgomery  were 
drawn  up,  which  condemned,  in  strong 
terms,  his  life,  conversation,  and  opin¬ 
ions ;  and  although,  upon  investiga¬ 
tion,  many  faults  objected  to  him 
turned  out  to  be  frivolous  and  un¬ 
founded,  other  matters  were  proved, 
which,  it  was  contended,  utterly  in¬ 
capacitated  him  for  the  office  which 
he  had  accepted.  He  received  an  in¬ 
junction,  therefore,  to  continue  in  his 
ministry  at  Stirling ;  and,  under  pain 
of  the  highest  censures,  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  the  bishopric.  _ 

During  these  transactions,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  had  become  alarmed  on  the 
subject  of  Scotland,  and  dreaded  the 
1  CaWenvoo'l,  p.  118. 


preponderating  influence  of  Lennox 
and  Arran,  despatched  Captain  Nicolas 
Arrington,  an  able  officer  of  the  garri¬ 
son  at  Berwick,  on  a  mission  into  that 
country.  He  was  instructed  to  use 
his  utmost  efforts  to  persuade  the 
king  to  continue  in  amicable  rela¬ 
tions  with  England  ;  to  sow,  if  po.s- 
sible,  by  some  secret  practice,  a  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
the  Earl  of  Arran ;  and  to  expose  the 
devices  of  France  and  Spain  for  the 
overthrow  of  religion,  and  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  power  by  the  Scottish  queen.'-^ 
It  had  been  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert 
Bowes,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Burgh- 
ley,  that  every  means  .should  be 
adopted  to  increase  some  jealousies 
which,  owing  to  the  pride  and  intoler¬ 
ance  of  Arran,  had  arisen  between 
him  and  the  duke.  But  after  every 
effort  to  “  blow  the  coals,”  ^  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  these  proud  rivals  became 
convinced  that  their  safest  policy  was 
to  forget  their  differences,  and  unite 
against  their  common  enemies.  A  re¬ 
concilement,  accordingly,  took  place 
and  Lennox,  strong  in  the  continued 
attachment  of  the  king,  and  the  new 
friendship  of  Arran,  determined  to 
concentrate  his  whole  strength  against 
that  faction  of  the  Kirk  which  op¬ 
posed  themselves  to  Episcopacy,  and 
had  threatened  his  bishop  with  depo¬ 
sition. 

At  this  moment  secret  information 
of  a  threatening  nature  arrived  from 
France.  The  reports  regarding  the 
progress  of  “  The  Association  ”  be¬ 
tween  the  queen-mother  and  her  son 
were  confirmed.  It  was  said  that 
Lord  Arbroath,  the  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Hamilton,  now  in  banish¬ 
ment,  was  to  be  restored  by  French 
influence,  under  the  condition  that 
the  “  mass”  should  return  along  with 
him;  and  Mr  John  Durie,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  sounded  a 
fearful  note  of  alarm,  in  a  sermon 
which  he  delivered  in  the  High  Church 
of  the  city.  The  king,  he  said,  had 

2  State-paper  OBice,  October  26,  1.581,  In¬ 
structions  for  N.  Arrington,  sent  into  Scot- 


nd.  Copy.  ,  „  , 

s  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burgli- 
y,  October  18, 1681. 

4  llistorie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  186. 
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been  moved  by  certain  courtier.?,  who 
now  ruled  all  at  their  will,  to  send  a 
private  message  to  the  King  of  Fi’ance 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  to  .seek 
his  mother’s  blessing.  He  knew  this, 
he  declared,  from  the  very  man  who 
was  employed  in  the  message — George 
Douglas,  Mary’s  sworn  servant;  and 
he  painted  in  strong  colours  the  de¬ 
plorable  effects  which  might  be  anti¬ 
cipated  from  such  a  coalition.  It  was 
proposed,  in  these  dark  counsels,  that 
the  king  should  resign  the  crown  to 
his  mother,  and  she  convey  it  again  to 
him,  with  an  assurance  that  he  should 
then  be  acknowledged  as  king  by 
France,  and  by  the  powers  of  Europe, 
which,  up  to  this  time,  had  refused 
him  the  royal  title.  And  what  must 
inevitably  follow  from  aU  this  ?  If  the 
transaction  were  completed,  it  would 
be  argued  that  the  establishment  of 
religion,  and  all  other  public  transac¬ 
tions  since  the  coronation,  were  nuU  ; 
that  the  king’s  friends  were  traitors, 
and  their  adversaries  his  only  true 
subjects.  After  the  sermon,  a  re¬ 
markable  conference  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Gowrie, 
and  the  ministers,  Durie,  Lawson,  and 
Davison,  in  the  council-house.  Oil 
being  pressed  as  to  the  French  in¬ 
trigues,  Argyle  confessed  that  he  had 
gone  too  far ;  but  affirmed  that,  if  he 
saw  anything  intended  against  reli¬ 
gion,  he  would  forsake  his  friends, 
and  oppose  it  to  his  utmost.  To 
Gowrie,  Davison,  the  minister  of  Lib- 
berton,  in  alluding  to  the  murder  of 
Riecio,  used  a  still  stronger  argument. 
“  If  things,”  said  he,  “  go  forward  as 
tliey  are  intended,  your  head,  my  lord, 
will  i3ay  for  Davie’s  slaughter.  But 
Scottish  nobles  now  are  utterly  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  place  they  hold  :  they 
would  not,  in  other  times,  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  kiug  to  lie  alone  at  Dalkeith 
with  a  stranger,  whilst  the  whole 
realm  is  going  to  confusion ;  and  yet 
the  matter,”  they  significantly  added, 
“  might  be  reformed  well  enough  with 
quietness,  if  the  noblemen  would  do 
their  duty.”  ^ 

Nor  were  these  warnings  and  de- 

1  MS.,  Oaldcrwood,  Ayscough,  4730,  fol. 
1172. 


nunciations  confined  to  the  nobility. 
The  young  king,  when  sitting  in  his 
private  chamber  in  the  palace  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  received  an  admonition  quite  as 
solemn  as  any  delivered  to  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Mr  John  Davison,  along  with 
Duncanson  the  royal  chaplain,  and  Mr 
Peter  Young,  entered  the  apartment ; 
and  Davison,  after  pointing  out  the 
dreadful  state  of  the  country,  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  put  away  those  evil 
counsellors  who  were  so  fast  bringing 
ruin  upon  the  commonweal  and  his 
own  soul.  “  My  liege,”  said  he,  “  at 
this  present  there  are  three  jewels  in 
this  realm  precious  to  all  good  men — 
Rehgiou,  the  Commonweal,  and  your 
Grace’s  person.  Into  what  a  horrible 
confusion  the  two  first  have  fallen,  all 
men  are  witness  ;  but  as  to  the  third, 
your  grace  hath  need  to  beware,  not 
only  of  the  common  hypocrites  and 
flatterers,  but  more  especially  of  two 
sorts  of  men.  First,  such  as  opposed 
themselves  to  your  grace  in  your 
minority :  whereby  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  offences  for  which  they  miuit 
yet  answer  to  the  laws;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  must  needs  fear  the  king.  Re¬ 
member  the  saying,  ‘  Blultis  terrihilis, 
caveto  multos.’  The  second  sort  are 
those  who  are  conjured  enemies  to 
religion.  If,”  he  concluded,  “  jmur 
grace  would  call  to  you  such  godly 
men  as  I  could  name,  they  would  soon 
shew  you  whom  they  think  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  two  ranks.”  It  had 
been  arranged  beforehand  that,  should 
the  young  kiug  exhibit  any  desire  to 
profit  by  this  counsel,  Davison  was  to 
name  the  Laii’ds  of  Dun,  Lundie,  and 
Braid,  with  Mr  Robert  Pont  and  Mr 
James  Lawson,  two  of  the  leading 
ministers ;  but  James,  after  hearing 
the  exordium,  and  observing  hurriedly 
that  it  was  good  counsel,  started  off 
from  the  subject,  and  broke  up  the 
interview.^ 

These  scenes  of  alarm  and  admoni¬ 
tion  were  followed  by  a  violent  at¬ 
tempt  of  Montgomery  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  the  bishopric,  in  which  he 
entered  the  chiu-ch  at  Glasgow,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  band  of  the  royal 
guard,  and  in  virtue  of  a  charge  ad- 
■  MS.,  OaUlerwood,  British  Museum,  fol.  1172. 
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dressed  by  the  king  to  that  presby¬ 
tery,  endeavoured  to  expel  the^  estab¬ 
lished  minister  from  the  pulpit,^  and 
to  occupy  his  place.  This  was  resisted 
by  the  Kirk  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  summoned  before  the  council; 
but  they  defended  themselves  with 
the  greatest  courage,  and  when  pressed 
by  the  king,  declined  the  judgment 
of  the  sovereign  or  his  judges  in  a 
matter  not  of  a  civil  but  of  a  purely 
spiritual  nature.  Law^son,  Durie, 
Andrew  Hay,  and  a  large  body  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  from  Edinburgh, 
Dalkeith,  and  Linlithgow,  accompanied 
them  to  Stirling ;  and  when  the  king 
insisted  that  they  should  receive 
Montgomery,  and  warned  them  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a  refusal,  he  was 
boldly  reminded  by  Durie,  that  such 
intemperate  proceedings  would  only 
lead  to  the  excommunication  of  the 
man  whom  he  favoured.^  This  threat, 
and  the  preparations  for  carrying  it 
into  immediate  execution,  alarmed  the 
object  of  the  quarrel  himself ;  and  the 
submission  of  Montgomery  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  sentence  of  the  Kirk, 
led  to  a  temporary  cessation  of  the 
controversy. 

This  lull,  however,  proved  exceed¬ 
ing  brief,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a 
more  determined  collision  between  the 
antagonist  principles  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  and  Episcopacy.  The  Kirk  at 
this  time  possessed,  amongst  its  minis¬ 
ters,  some  men  of  distinguished  learn- 
ing,’and  of  the  greatest  corrrage :  Durie, 
Lawson,  Craig,  Lindsay,  Andrew  Mel- 
vil,  Thomas  Smeton,  Pont,  Davison, 
and  many  others,  presided  over  its 
councils,  and  formed  a  spiritual  con¬ 
clave  which,  in  the  infallibility  they 
claimed,  and  the  obedience  they  de¬ 
manded,  was  a  hierarchy  in  every¬ 
thing  but  the  name.  Eloquent,  in¬ 
trepid,  and  indefatigable,  they  had 


1  April  13, 1582. 

2  Caklerwood  MS.,  fol.  1174.  Montgomery, 
incensed  against  Andrew  Hay,  one  ot  the 
ministers,  threatened  to  bring  him  to  justice, 
as  art  and  part  in  foreknowing  and  conceal¬ 
ing  the  late  king’s  murder.  The  only  ground 
of  the  charge  was  that  Mr  Andrew  Hay  was 
uncle  to  the  Laird  of  Tallo,  (Hay,)  who  was 
executed  for  the  murder. 
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the  affections  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  and  were  sup¬ 
ported  also  by  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  burghs  and  the  commercial 
classes.  Animated  by  such  feelings, 
wielding  such  powers,  and  hacked  by 
such  an  influence,  it  was  not  to  b'e 
expected  that  they  would  be  easily 
put  down.  The  great  cause  of  Epis¬ 
copacy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  young  ^  king,  who  was 
himself  no  contemptible  theologian, 
by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of 
Arrau,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
nobility.  Abroad,  it  looked  to  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  France ; 
and  as  the  whole  hopes  of  the  impri¬ 
soned  queen,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  ^  in  ^  England, 
rested  on  Lennox  and  his  friends,  they 
were  inclined  to  strengthen  his  hands 
in  every  possible  way.  The  power  of 
this  party  had  recently  been  shewn  by 
the  destruction  of  Morton,  which  they 
carried  through  with  a  high  hand, 
against  the  whole  influence  of  England 
and  the  Kirk ;  and,  flushed  by  this 
success,  they  resolved  to  renew  the 
battle  with  the  Presbyterian  party,  in 
the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
which,  however  insulated  or  insignifi¬ 
cant  it  might  appear  at  first  sight, 
really  involved  the  establishment  or 
destruction  of  Episcopacy.  Montgo¬ 
mery,  a  fveak  man,  and  wholly  undei 
the  influence  of  Lennox,  was  easily 
persuaded  to  retract  his  submission, 
and  repeat  his  attempts  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  the  bishopric ;  whilst  at  this 
moment  the  feelings  of  the  ministers 
were  goaded  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
jealousy  and  resentment,  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  messenger  from  the  Duke 
of  Guise;  ostensibly,  he  came  with  a 
present  of  horses  to  the  king  ;  but  it 
was  suspected  that  more  was  intended 
than  mere  courtesy.  The  person  who 
brought  this  gift  was  Signor  Paul,  the 
duke’s  master-stabler,  and,  as  was 
asserted,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
remorseless  murderers  at  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St  Bartholomew.^  It  was 
5  3IS.,  Calderwood,  Ayscougli,  4736,  fol. 
1189,  “  This  Seignor  Paul  was  a  .famiras 
murtherer  at  the  massacre  at  Ians.  , 
fitter  man  could  he  sent  to  make  pastime  to 
the  king.” 
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scarcely  to  bo  expected  that  this 
should  be  tamely  borne;  and  John 
Durie,  the  minister  of  Edinburgh, 
instantly  rode  to  Kinnoil,  Arran’s 
castle,  where  the  king  had  determined 
to  receive  Guise’s  envoy.  Meeting 
Signor  Paul  in  the  garden,  the  ihinis- 
ter  hastily  drew  his  cap  over  his  eyes, 
declaring  he  would  not  pollute  them 
by  looking  on  the  devil’.s  ambassador  ; 
and  turning  to  the  king,  rebuked 
him  sharply  for  receiving  gifts  from 
so  odious  a  quarter.  “  Is  it  with  the 
Guise,”  said  he,  “that  your  grace  will 
interchange  presents  ;  with  that  cruel 
murderer  of  the  saints  ?  Beware,  my 
liege,  I  implore  you,”  he  continued, 
“  beware  wdth  whom  you  ally  yourself 
in  marriage;  and  remember  John 
Knox’s  last  words  unto  your  highness ; 
remember  that  good  man’s  warning, 
that  so  long  as  you  maintained  God’s 
holy  gospel,  and  kept  your  body  un¬ 
polluted,  you  would  prosper.  Listen 
not,  then,  to  those  ambassadors  of  the 
devil,  who  are  sent  hither  to  allure 
you  from  your  religion.”  ^  To  this 
indignant  sally,  James,  overawed  by 
the  vehement  tone  of  the  remonstrant, 
quietly  answered,  “  that  his  body  was 
pure ;  and  that  he  would  have  no 
woman  for  his  wife  who  did  not  fear 
God  and  love  the  Evangell.”- 

From  Kinneil,  Durie  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  his  zeal  flamed  up 
to  the  highest  pitch ;  and,  transform¬ 
ing  the  pulpit,  as  was  the  practice  of 
those  times,  into  a  political  rostrum 
for  the  discussion  of  the  measures  of 
the  government,  he  exposed  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Lennox,  the  schemes  of  the 
queen-mother,  and  the  profligacy  of 
the  court,  in  such  cutting  and  indig¬ 
nant  terms,  that  he  was  immediately 
summoned  before  the  council,  and 
ordered  to  quit  the  city.®  The  strict¬ 
est  injunctions,  at  the  same  time,  were 
directed  to  the  provost  and  magistrates 
to  carry  this  sentence  of  banishment 

1  MS.,  Calilerwood,  fol.  1180,  and  MS. 
I.etter,  State-paper  Office,  li.C.,  Woddrinpton 
to  AValsiughani,  lierwick.  May  15, 1682.  The 
interview  between  Durie  and  the  king  at 
Kinneil  took  place  on  the  11th  May.  .  MS., 
t'aUlcrwood. 

2  Ibid.,  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  1189. 

2  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No.  A’lII. 


into  execution  under  pain  of  treason.^ 
Lennox’s  party,  at  this  moment,  was 
described  by  the  Laird  of  Carmichael, 
(a  Scottish  gentleman  employed  to 
transmit  secret  information  to  Wal- 
singham,)  as  guiding  all  at  court.  Its 
ranks,  as  he  informed  the  English 
secretary,  embraced  Arran,  a  great 
persecutor  of  the  preachers,  Huntly, 
Seton,  Ogilvy,  the  Prior  Maitland, 
(this  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
famous  Secretary  Lethiugton,)  Balfour, 
Robert  Melvil,  Mr  David  Makgill,  and 
one  Mr  Henry  Keir.  These,  he  added, 
were  all  Papists.®  But  Carmichael 
himself,  probably  a  rigid  Presbyterian, 
was  little  disposed  to  make  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  those  who  supported 
Episcopacy,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Yet  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  the  reported  in¬ 
trigues  between  the  court  of  Spain 
and  the  duke,  with  the  secret  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  association 
of  the  queen-mother  with  her  sou  in 
the  government,  gave  him  no  little 
countenance  in  the  assertion ;  and  the 
vigour  with  which  Lennox  pushed 
forward  his  measures  against  the  Kirk, 
seemed  to  indicate  a  very  formidable 
combination  of  forces.  Undismayed, 
however,  by  the  attack  of  their  ad¬ 
versaries,  the  party  of  the  Kirk  only 
roused  themselves  to  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  opposition,  retaliated,  by  ex¬ 
communicating  Montgomery,  and  called 
upon  the  people  to  weep  for  their  sins, 
and  be  prepared  to  peril  all,  rather 
than  part  with  their  religion.  The 
country,  at  this  moment,  must  have 
presented  an  extraordinary  picture : 
the  pulpits  rang  with  alternate  strains 
of  lamentation  and  defiance.  Patrick 
Simpson,  alluding  to  the  fate  of  Durie, 
declared  that  the  principal  link  in  the 
golden  chain  of  the  ministry  was  al¬ 
ready  broken.  Davison,  a  firmer  spirit, 
whose  small  figure  and  undaunted 
courage  had  procured  him  from  Len¬ 
nox  the  sobriquet  of  the  “petit  diable,” 
exhorted  his  auditors  to  take  courage, 
for  God  would  dash  the  devil  in  his 
own  devices;  and,  on  the  27th  of 

*  MS.,  Calderwooil,  fol.  1189,  M.ay  30,  1582. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  June  1, 
1582,  Laird  of  Carmichael  to  lyalsingham.  „ 
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June,  an  extraordinary  Assembly  of 
the  Church  was  convened  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  to  meet  the  crisis  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  times,  threatened  de¬ 
struction  to  their  Zion.’- 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a 
remarkable  sermon,  or  lecture,  which 
Andrew  Melvil  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  New  Kirk.  He  chose 
for  its  subject  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  and,  in 
speaking  of  the  fearful  trials  and  here¬ 
sies  of  the  “latter  days,”  inveighed, 
in  no  gentle  terms,  against  the  auda¬ 
cious  proceedings  of  the  court.  The 
weapon  now  raised  against  them,  he 
described  as  the  “bloody  gully “  of 
absolute  power.  And  whence,”  said 
he,  “  came  this  gully  ?  From  the 
Pope.  And  against  whom  was  it  used  ? 
Against  Christ  himself:  from  whose 
Divine  head  these  daring  and  wicked 
men  would  fain  pluck  the  crown,  and 
from  whose  hands  they  would  wrench 
the  sceptre.”  These  might  be  deemed 
strong  expressions,  he  added,  but  did 
not  every  day  verify  his  w'ords,  and 
give  new  ground  for  alarm?  “Need 
he  point  out  to  them  the  king’s  in¬ 
tended  demission  of  the  crown  to  his 
mother  ?  Was  not  the  palpable  object 
of  this  scheme,  which  had  been  con¬ 
cocting  these  eight  years  past,  the 
resumption  of  her  lost  power,  and  with 
it  the  re  establishment  of  her  idola¬ 
trous  worship  ?  Who  were  its  authors? 
Beaton,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Lesley, 
bishop  of  Boss.  And  by  what  devices 
did  this  last-named  prelate  explain 
their  intentions  to  the  imprisoned 
princess?  To  the  letters  w^hich  he 
sent,  he  had  added  a  painting  of  a 
queen,  with  a  little  boy  kneeling  at 
her  feet  and  imploring  her  blessing ; 
whilst  she  extended  one  hand  to  her 
son,  and  with  the  other  pointed  to  his 
ancestors,  as  if  she  exhorted  him  to 
walk  in  their  footsteps,  and  follow 
their  faith.”’ 

At  this  Assembly,  it  was  warmly 
debated  whether  Durie  was  bound  to 
obey  the  sentence  of  banishment,  a 

1  MS.,  CaUlerwood,  fol.  1189-1192. 

^  Gully  :  a  large  knife  ;  a  sword,  or  weapon. 

3  MS.,  Caklerwood,  Ayscough,  4736,  fol. 
1192,  June  27,  1582. 
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point  upon  which  opinions  were  much 
divided.  The  provost  and  magistrates 
contended  that  they  must  execute  the 
law  which  had  pronounced  the  sen¬ 
tence,  or  become  themselves  amenable 
to  its  penalties.  One  party  of  the 
ministers,  taking  a  middle  course,  ad¬ 
vised  that  two  of  their  brethren,  Mr 
David  Ferguson  and  Mr  Thomas  Bu¬ 
chanan,  should  be  sent  to  remonstrate 
with  the  king.  But  from  this  the 
fiery  Davison  loudly  dissented.  “Ye 
talk,”  said  he,  “of  replacing  John 
Durie.  Will  ye  become  suppliants  for 
reinstating  him  whom  the  king  had 
no  power  to  displace,  albeit  his  foolish 
flock  have  yielded?”  At  this.  Sir 
James  Balfour  started  to  his  feet,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  speaker, 
Balfour  was  notorious  as  One  of  the 
murderers  of  Darnley ;  yet  having 
been  acquitted  of  that  crime  by  a 
packed  jury,  he  had  resumed  his  func¬ 
tions  as  an  elder  of  the  Kirk.'*  Such 
a  man  was  not  likely  to  overawe  the 
bold  minister;  and  he  undauntedly 
continued  : — “  Tell  me  what  flesh  may 
or  can  displace  the  great  King’s  am¬ 
bassador,  so  long  as  he  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  his  commission  ?  ”  Say¬ 
ing  this,  he  left  the  Assembly  in  great 
heat,  perceiving  that  the  question 
would  be  carried  against  him,  which 
accordingly  happened  ;  for,  on  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  debate,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  Durie  should  submit,  if 
the  magistrates,  who  belonged  to  his 
flock,  insisted.  They  did  so  :  and  that 
very  evening,  he  was  charged  not  only 
to  depart  from  the  town,  but  not  to 
reside  within  the  freedom  and  bounds 
of  the  city.®  About  nine  o’clock  the 
same  night  he  was  seen  taking  his  way 
through  the  principal  street  of  the 
city,  accompanied  by  two  notaries,  and 
a  small  band  of  his  brethren,  among 
whom  wej-e  Lawson,  Balcanquel,  and 
Davison.  On  reaching  the  Market 
Cross,  he  directed  the  notaries  to  read 
a  written  protestation,  in  which  he 
attested  the  sincerity  of  his  life  and 
doctrine  ;  and  declared  that,  although 

i  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,Scrope 
to  Burghley,  August  18,  1681. 

3  MS.,  Calderwood,  British  IMuscum,  Ays- 
cough,  4736,  fol.  1195,  1196. 
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he  obeyed  the  sentence  of  banishment, 
no  mortal  power  should  prevent  him 
from  preaching  the  AVordd  Upon 
this,  placing  a  piece  of  ‘money  in  the 
hands  of  the  notaries,  he  took  instru¬ 
ments,  as  it  was  termed ;  and  during 
the  ceremony,  Davison,  who  stood  by 
his  side,  broke  into  threats  and  la¬ 
mentation.  “  I  too  must  take  instru¬ 
ments,”  cried  he  ;  “  and  this,  I  protest, 
is  the  most  sorrowful  sight  these  eyes 
ever  rested  on;  a  sheijherd  removed 
by  his  own  flock,  to  pleasure  flesh  and 
blood,  and  because  he  has  spoken  the 
truth.  But  plague,  and  fearful  judg¬ 
ments,  will  yet  light  on  the  inventors.” 
All  this,  however,  passed  away  quietly, 
except  on  the  part  of  the  speakers ; 
and  the  denunciations  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  appear  to  have  met  with  little 
sympathy.  A  shoemaker’s  wife  in  the 
crowd  cried  out,  if  any  would  cast 
stones  at  him,  she  would  help.^  A 
bystander,  also,  was  heard  to  whisper 
to  his  neighbour,  looking  with  scorn 
on  the  two  protesters,  “  If  I  durst,  I 
would  take  instruments  that  ye  are 
both  knaves.”^ 

Shortly  before  this,  a  conference 
had  been  held  at  Stirling,  between 
the  commissioners  of  the  court  and 
the  Kirk,  which  had  concluded  by  the 
king  directing  the  ministers  to  present 
him  with  a  list  of  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complained.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  prepared  their  ”  Articles,”  which, 
in  bold  and  unequivocal  language, 
drew  the  distinction  between  the  obe¬ 
dience  they  owed  to  the  king  and  the 
submission  that  was  due  to  the  Kirk. 
They  complained  that  the  monarch, 
by  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  had  taken 
upon  him  that  spiritual  authority 
which  belonged  to  Christ  alone,  as  the 
King  and  Head  of  His  Church ;  and, 
as  examples  of  this  unw’an'antable 
usurpation,  appealed  to  the  late  ban¬ 
ishment  of  Durie,  the  maintaining  an 
excommunicated  bi.shop,  the  interdict¬ 
ing  the  General  Assembly  from_  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  spiritual 

1  MS.,  Cakienvood,  British  Museum,  Ays- 
cough,  4736,  fol.  1196. 

3  Il)id.  This  same  woman  liad  troubled 
tlie  Kirk  much  in  Morton’s  time.  Her  name 
was  Urquhart. 

3  Calderwood,  MS.  Uist.,  tol.  1196. 
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rights,  and  the  evil  handling  of  the 
brethren  of  Glasgow  for  doing  their 
duty  in  the  case  of  Montgomery .■*  _ 

The  presentation  of  these  Articles 
Was  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  the 
ministers.  It  embraced  Pont,  Law- 
son,  Smeton,  Lindsay,  Hay,  Polwart, 
Blackburn,  Galloway,  Christison,  Fer¬ 
guson,  James  Melvil,  Buchanan,  Brand, 
Gillespie,  Duncanson  the  minister  of 
the  king’s  household,  and  Andrew 
Melvil  principal  of  the  new  College 
at  St  Andrews.  To  these  a  single  lay¬ 
man  was  added  in  the  person  of  Er- 
skine  of  Dun,  a  name  much  venerated 
in  the  history  of  the  Kirk.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  these  “Griefs” 
should  be  presented  to  the  king  in 
the  beginning  of  July ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  that  month  this  intrepid  band 
of  ministers  set  out  for  Perth,  where 
James  then  held  his  court.  Their 
adversaries  had  hi  vain  made  many 
exertions  to  intimidate  them ;  and  se¬ 
cret  information  had  been  sent  by  Sir 
James  Melvil,  to  his  relative  Andrew 
Melvil,  that  his  life  was  in  danger; 
but  he  only  thanked  God  that  he  was 
not  feeble  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
proceeded  forward  with  his  brethren. 
On  being  ushered  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  they  found  Lennox  and  Ar¬ 
ran  with  the  king ;  and  laid  their  re¬ 
monstrance  on  the  table.  Arrau  took 
it  up,  glanced  his  eye  over  it,  and 
furiously  demanded,  “  Who  dares 
sign  these  treasonable  Articles  ?  ” — 
“  We  dare,”  responded  Andrew  Mel¬ 
vil,  “  and  will  render  our  lives  in  the 
cause.”  As  he  said  this,  he  came  for¬ 
ward  to  the  council-table,  took  the 
pen,  subscribed  his  name,  and  was 
follow’ed  by  all  his  brethren.  The  two 
nobles  were  intimidated  by  this  un¬ 
looked-for  courage :  the  lung  was 
silent ;  and,  after  some  conference, 
the  ministers  were  dismissed  in  peace.® 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Len¬ 
nox  and  Arran  had  they  taken  warn¬ 
ing  from  these  symptoms  of  deter¬ 
mined  opposition;  but  they  under¬ 
rated  the  influence  of  the  ministers, 

‘  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Advertisements 
from  Scotland,  22d  June  1582.  MS.,  Calder¬ 
wood,  fol.  1198,  1199. 

3  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  1200, 1201. 
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and  were  not  aware  that,  at  this 
moment,  a  strong  party  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  was  forming  against  them.  It 
was  fostered  by  the  Kirk,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  England ;  whilst  its  lead¬ 
ers,  as  usual  in  such  enterprises,  ap¬ 
pear  about  this  time  to  have  drawn 
up  a  written  contract,  which  declared 
the  purposes  for  which  they  had 
leagued  together.  This  paper  was  en¬ 
titled  the  “  Form  of  the  Band,  made 
among  the  noblemen  that  is  enter- 
prised  against  Dobany;”^  and  it  de¬ 
scribed,  in  strong  language,  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  association. 
These  were  said  to  be,  the  dangers 
incra-red  by  the  professors  of  God’s 
true  religion ;  the  intended  overthrow 
of  the  gospel,  by  godless  men,  who 
had  crept  into  credit  with  the  king’s 
majesty ;  the  perversion  of  the  laws  ; 
the  wreck  of  the  ancient  nobility  and 
the  ministers  of  religion  ;  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  amity  with  England  ; 
and  the  imminent  peril  of  the  king’s 
person,  unless  some  remedy  were 
speedily  adopted,  AVherefore,”  it 
continued,  “we  have  sworn,  in  God’s 
presence,  and  engaged,  by  this  ‘  band,’ 
to  pxinish  and  remove  the  authors^  of 
these  intended  evils,  and  to  re-establish 
justice  and  good  order,  as  we  shall 
answer  to  the  Eternal  God,  and  upon 
our  honour,  faith,  and  truth.” ^  The 
original  of  this  important  paper  has 
not  been  preserved,  and  the  names  of 
the  .associators  do  not  appear  in  the 
copy.;  but  wo  may  pronounce  them, 
from  the  evidence  of  other  letters,  to 
have  been  the  Earls  of  Gowrie,  Mar, 
Glencairn,  Argyle,  Montrose,  Eglinton, 
and  Eothes,  with  the  Lords  Lindsay, 
Boyd,  and  many  others.^  The  prin¬ 
cipal  enemies  to  Lennox  among  the 
ministers,  were  Lawson,  Lindsay,  Hay, 
Smeton,  Polwart,  and  Andrew  Melvil.'* 

At  the  time  this  band  was  formed, 
its  authors  had  not  fixed  upon  any 
precise  mode  of  attack ;  but  the  events 
which  now  occurred  brought  their 

1  Caligula,  C.  vii.  fol.  14,  British  Museum. 
A  copy.  Dobany  is  D’Aubiguy,  the  Duke  of 
Lennox. 

2  Ibid.  See  also  MS,,  Caldevwood,  p.  1210. 

3  Ibid.,  fol.  18,  MS.  Letter,  Woddrington  to 
Walsingham,  Iflth  July  1582,  Berwick. 

4  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  1201. 


measures  to  a  head,  and  compelled 
them  to  act  upon  the  offen.sive. 

Shortly  previous  to  the  interview  of 
the  ministers  with  the  king  at  Perth, 
Montgomery  had  been  reinstated  in 
the  bishopric  of  Glasgow  by  the  royal 
command ;  and  the  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  Kirk  was  reversed,  and  declared 
null.  To  soften,  at  the  same  time, 
the  effect  of  this  strong  measure  of 
defiance,  the  king,  by  a  public  procla¬ 
mation,  renounced  all  intention  of 
making  any  changes  in  religion ;  and 
Montgomery,  confiding  in  his  restored 
honours,  ventured  from  his  seclusion 
at  Dalkeith,  where  he  had  resided 
with  his  patron  Lennox,  and  once 
more  shewed  himself  in  Edinburgh. 
But  Lawson,  one  of  the  leading  minis¬ 
ters,  flew  to  the  magistrates,  accused 
them  of  permitting  an  excommuni¬ 
cated  traitor  to  walk  the  streets,  and 
compelled  them  to  discharge  him  from 
their  city.^  As  he  departed,  Mont¬ 
gomery  threatened  that  within  half 
an  hour  they  should  change  their 
tone ;  and  within  a  brief  space  re¬ 
turned  with  a  royal  proclamation, 
which. was  read  at  the  Cross,  com¬ 
manding  all  men  to  accept  him  as  a 
true  Christian  and  good  subject.  He 
brought  also  letters  to  the  same  pur¬ 
port,  which  were  sent  to  the  lords  of 
session.  All,  however,  was  in  vain, 
so  strong  was  the  popular  current 
against  him.  The  provost,  in  an 
agony  of  doubt  between  his  duty  to 
the  king  and  his  allegiance  to  the 
Kirk,  imprecated  vengeance  upon  his 
head,  and  declared  he  would  have 
given  a  thousand  merks  he  had  never 
seen  his  face.  The  judges  refused  to 
hear  him  ;  and  a  report  arising  that 
he  should  be  again  expelled,  an  im¬ 
mense  crowd  assembled.  Tradesmen, 
armed  with  bludgeons,  and  women 
with  stones,  waited  round  the  door 
of  the  court  ;  and  their  expected 
victim  would  probably  have  been  torn 
in  pieces,  had  he  not  been  smuggled 
away  by  the  magistrates  through  a 
narrow  lane  called  the  Kirk  Heugh, 
which  led  to  the  Potterrow  gate.  His 

t>  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  1198,  1201.  July2, 
1582,  and  July  24. 
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retreat,  however,  became  known  ;  the 
people  broke  in  upon  him  with  many 
abusive  terms.  False  traitor !  thief  ! 
man-sworn  carle  !  were  bandied  from 
mouth  to  mouth ;  and  as  he  sprang 
through  the  wicket,  he  received  some 
smart  blows  upon  the  back.  So  little 
sympathy  did  he  meet  with  from  the 
king,  that,  when  the  story  reached 
the  court  at  Perth,  James  threw  him¬ 
self  down  upon  the  Inch,  and,  calling 
him  a  seditious  loon,  fell  into  con¬ 
vulsions  of  laughter.^ 

The  effect,  however,  was  different 
upon  Lennox.  His  penetration  did 
not  enable  him  to  see  the  formidable 
strength  which  was  gradually  array¬ 
ing  itself  against  him  ;  and  his  blind 
obstinacy  only  hurried  on  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  At  the  instigation  of  France,^ 
he  determined,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to 
overwhelm  his  enemies ;  and,  assisted 
by  the  force  which  himself  and  Arran 
could  command,  to  seize  the  Earls  of 
Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Glenoairn,  wdth 
Lindsay,  and  the  chief  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  nobles.  Having  achieved  this, 
and  banished  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  Kirk,  he  looked  forward  to  a  tri¬ 
umphant  conclusion  of  his  labours  in 
the  establishment  of  Episcopacy,  and 
the  association  of  the  imprisoned 
queen  with  the  government  of  her 
son.  Bowes,  however,  the  English 
ambassador,  became  acquainted  with 
these  intentions,  and  informed  the 
Protestant  lords  of  the  plot  for  their 
destruction.  The  minuteness  of  the 
information  which  this  veteran  diplo¬ 
matist  elicited  by  his  pensioned  in¬ 
formers,  is  remarkable.^  He  assured 
Gowrie  and  his  friends  that  they  must 
look  to  themselves,  or  be  content  soon 
to  change  a  prison  for  a  scaffold ;  that 
he  had  certain  intelligence  the  king 
had  consented  to  arraign  them  of  a 
conspiracy  against  his  person  :  and 
they  knew  that,  if  convicted  of  trea¬ 
son,  their  fate  was  sealed.  It  was  by 
Walsingham’s  orders  that  Bowes  made 

1  MS.,  Calilerwood,  fol.  1202. 

2  Sir  R.  Bowes  to  Secretary  Walsingham, 
August  15,  1582,  original  draft.  From  tlie 
original  Better-book  of  Sir  Bobert  Bowes, 
kindiy  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend 
Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp. 

3  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No.  IX. 
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this  communication,  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  rouse  the  enemies  of  Lennox 
to  immediate  exertion ;  nor  was  he 
disappointed.*  Appalled  by  the  news, 
and  aware  that  even  a  brief  delay 
might  sweep  them  over  the  preoqfice 
on  which  they  stood,  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  acting  upon  the  moment. 
The  only  danger  to  be  dreaded  was  in 
prematurely  exploding  the  mine  al¬ 
ready  in  preparation,  and  thus  risking 
a  failure.  The  band  or  contract,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  drawn  up;  but 
it  was  still  unsigned  by  many  of  the 
nobility.  There  was  scarcely  time  to 
concentrate  all  their  forces ;  and  al¬ 
though  they  made  sure  of  the  approval 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Ku-k,  who  had 
already  cordially  co-operated  with 
them  in  all  their  efforts  against  Len¬ 
nox,  still  these  ecclesiastical  associates 
were  now  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  could  not  be  in¬ 
dividually  consulted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  was  imminent ;  aiid 
if  they  acted  instantly,  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  p)romised  success.  The 
young  king  was  at  Perth,  separated 
both  from  Lennox  and  Arran.®  He 
had  resorted  to  that  country  to  enjoy 
his  favourite  pastime  of  the  chase; 
his  court  was  few  in  number ;  Gowrie, 
Glammis,  and  Lindsay,  three  of  the 
chief  conspirators,  w’ere  all-powerful 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  ;  and 
should  they  delay,  as  had  been  in¬ 
tended,  till  the  king  removed  to  the 
capital,  it  would  become  more  diffierdt, 
if  not  impossible,  to  execute  their 
design.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
they  received  intelligence  which  made 
them  more  than  suspect  that  Ijennox 
had  discovered  their  conspiracy.®  This 
settled  the  question  ;  and  having  once 
decided  on  action,  their  proceedings 
were  as  bold  as  they  had  before  been 

*  Original  draft,  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Wul- 
singhara,  August  25, 1582,  Bowes’  Letter-book. 
See  also  Woddrington  to  Walsiugbani,  July 
19,  1582,  Caligula,  C.  vii. 

6  Wednesday,  August  22.  Lennox  was 
then  at  Dalkeith,  Arrau  at  Kinneil, — the 
first  place  six  miles,  the  second  eighteen 
miles  from  Edinburgh. 

«  MS.  Letter,  Sir  George  Bowes  to  Wal¬ 
singham,  August  2r>,  1572,  Bowes’  Letter- 
book.  Melvil’s  Memoirs,  pp.  277,  281. 
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dilatory.  In  an  incredibly  sliort  time, 
Gowrie,  Mar,  Lindsay,  the  Ma.ster  of 
Glammis,  and  their  associates,  as¬ 
sembled  a  thousand  men,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  Ruthven  castle,  where  the 
king  then  lay.  It  was  Gowrie’s  own 
seat ;  and  James,  who,  it  appears,  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  toils  laid  for 
him,  had  accepted  the  invitation  of 
its  master,  thinking  only  of  his  rural 
sports.  To  his  astonishment,  the 
Earls  of  Mar  and  Gowrie  entered  his 
presence,  removed  his  guards,  pre¬ 
sented  a  list  of  their  grievances,  and, 
whilst  they  professed  the  utmost 
fidelity  to  his  person,  took  special 
care  that  all  ijossibility  of  escape  was 
cut  ofll  Meanwhile  the  intelligence 
flew  to  Arran  that  the  king  was  cap¬ 
tive  ;  and  he  and  Colonel  Stewart,  his 
brother,  set  off  in  fiery  speed  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  horse.  Their  at¬ 
tempt  at  rescue  was,  however,  too 
late;  for  Colonel  Stewart  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  defeated  by  Mar  and  Loch- 
leven,  who  threw  themselves  upon 
him  from  an  ambush,  where  they 
had  watched  his  approach;  whilst 
Arran,  who  had  galloped  by  a  nearer 
way  to  Ruthven,  was  seized  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  entered  the  cafstle  court,  and 
confined  under  a  guard.  All  this  had 
passed  with  such  rapidity,  and  the 
lords  who  surrounded  the  king  treated 
him  with  so  much  respect,  that  James 
deluded  himself  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  still  be  a  free  monarch.  But 
next  morning  dispelled  the  illusion. 
As  he  prepared  to  take  horse,  the 
Master  of  Glammis  intimated  to  him 
that  the  lords  who  were  now  with 
him  deemed  it  safer  for  his  grace  to 
remain  at  Ruthven.  J ames  declared 
lie  would  go  that  instant,  and  wa.s 
about  to  leave  the  chamber,  when 
this  baron  rudely  interposed,  and 
placing  his  leg  before  the  king,  so  as 
to  intercept  the  doorw'ay,  commanded 
him  to  remain.  The  indignity  drew 
tears  from  the  young  monarch,  and 
some  of  the  associated  lords  remon¬ 
strated  with  Glammis ;  but  he  sternly 
answered,  “  Better  bairns^  greet,  than 
bearded  men;”  a  speech  which  his 

1  Bairns,  children;  greet,  weep. 

YOL.  IV. 


royal  master  never  afterwards  forgot 
or  forgave.^ 

But  although  thus  far  successful, 
the  actors  in  this  violent  and  treason¬ 


able  enterprise  wmre  in  a  dangerous 
predicament.  Gowrie,  Mar,  Glammis, 
and  Lindsay  were  indeed  all  assured 
of  each  other,  and  convinced  that  they 
must  stand  or  fall  together ;  but  the 
band  or  covenant  which,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  times,  should  have 
secured  the  assistance  of  their  associ¬ 
ates,  was  still  unsigned  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  most  powerful  nobles 
and  barons,  on  whose  assistance  they 
had  calculated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  could  reckon  on 
the  support  of  the  Earls  of  Huntly, 
Sutherland,  Morton,  Orkney,  Craw¬ 
ford,  and  Bothwell;  besides  Lords 
Herries,  Seton,  Hume,  Sir  Thomas 
Kerr  of  Fernyhirst,  Sir  James  Bal¬ 
four,  the  Abbot  of  Newbottle,  and 
many  inferior  barons ;  whilst  the 
Earls  of  Caithness,  March,  and  Mar¬ 
shal  professed  neutrality.^  This  array 
of  opposition  was  sufficiently  appall¬ 
ing  ;  and  for  a  brief  season  the  enter¬ 
prisers  of  the  ‘^raid”'^  of  Ruthven  (as 
it  was  called)  began  to  waver  and 
tremble;®  but  a  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion  convinced  them  that,  if  there 
was  danger  in  advance,  there  was  in¬ 
finitely  greater  in  delay.  They  were  al¬ 
ready  guilty  of  treason;  they  had  laid 
violent  hands  on  the  king’s  person; 
had  defied  Lennox,  imprisoned  Arran, 
outraged  the  laws,  and  raised  against 
them  the  feelings,  not  only  of  their 
opponents,  but  of  all  good  citizens. 
If  they  drew  back,  ruin  was  inevitable. 
If  they  went  forward,  although  the 
peril  was  great,  the  struggle  might 
yet  end  triumphantly.  They  had  the 
young  king  in  their  hands,  and  could 
work  upon  his  timidity  and  inexperi¬ 
ence,  by  menacing  his  life ;  they  had 
possession  of  Arran  also,  a  man  whom 


2  MS.,  Calilerwood,  Ayscough,  4737,  fol.  G82, 
i83.  Spottiswood,  p.  320. 

3  State-paper  OfBce,  Names  of  the  noble¬ 
men  and  lords  that  as  yet  stand  with  the 
lake,  September  5,  1582. 

I  Baid,  a  Scottish  word;  meaning  a  forcible 
inroad,  or  invasion. 

3  MS.,  Caligula,  C.  vii.  fob  23,  Sir  George 
Carey  to  Bui'ghley,  September  5,  1682. 
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they  dreaded  far  more  than  the  gentler 
and  vacillating  Lennox;  they  were 
certain  of  the  active  support  of  the 
ministers  of  the  K.irk ;  and  Bowes 
and  Walsingham  had  already  assured 
them  of  the  warm  approval,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  assistance  of  England. 
All  this*  was  encoura^ng  ;  and  they 
determined,  at  every  risk,  to  press  on 
resolutely  in  the  revolution  which 
they  had  begun. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  such  scenes 
passed  at  Ruthven,  the  capital  pre¬ 
sented  a  stirring  scene.  Lennox,  who 
was  at  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
w’hen  he  received  the  intelligence^  of 
the  sui'prise  of  the  king,  deeming 
himself  insecure  in  the  open  country, 
took  refuge  with  his  household  within 
the  town.  On  his  arrival,  the  magis¬ 
trates  despatched  messengers  to  Ruth¬ 
ven,  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  king’s  captivity  from^  his  owm 
lips ;  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  began 
to  exult,  and  rouse  the  people  to  join 
with  the  Ruthven  lords ;  and  Mr 
James  Lawson,  although  earnestly 
entreated,  by  the  provost  of  the  city, 
to  bo  temperate  in  his  sermon,  reply¬ 
ing,  in  the  words  of  Micah,  that  what 
the  Lord  put  in  his  mouth  he  would 
speak,^  seized  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
liver  from  the  pulpit  a  bitter  and  em¬ 
phatic  attack  upon  the  duke  and  his 
profligate  associate  Arran.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  that  these  two  barons 
had  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
professed  the  true  religion,  and  com¬ 
municated  with  their  brethren  at  the 
Lord’s  table;  but  their  deeds  testi¬ 
fied  that  they  were  utter  enernies  of 
the  truth.  Had  they  not  violated 
discipline,  despised  the  solemn  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication,  set  up  tul- 
chan  bishops,  and  traduced  the  inost 
godly  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  minis¬ 
try  ?  And  as  for  this  Duke  of  Lennox, 
what  had  been  liis  practices  since  the 
day  he  came  amongst  them?  With 
what  taxes  had  he  burdened  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  to  sustain  his  intolerable 
pride  ?  What  vanity  in  apparel ;  what 
looseness  in  manners ;  what  superfluity 
in  banqueting ;  what  fruits  and  follies 
1  Calderwooci,  MS.  History,  fol.  1206, 1206. 
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of  French  growth  had  he  not  im¬ 
ported  into  their  simple  country? 
Well  might  they  be  thankful;  w'ell 
praise  God  for  their  delivery  from 
what  was  to  have  been  executed  the 
next  Tuesday.  Well  did  it  become 
Edinburgh  to  take  up  the  song  of  the 
Psalmist, — “  Laqueus  contritus  est,  et 
nos  Woerati  sunius."" 

Whilst  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
thus  eulogised  the  enterprise  of  the 
Ruthven  lords,  Elizabeth,  who  had 
speedily  received  intelligence  of  their 
success,  despatched  Sir  George  Carey 
to  Scotland,  with  letters  to  the  young 
king,  and  instructions  to  co-operate 
with  her  ambassador  Bowes  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  Gowrie 
and  his  faction.  R.andolph,  too,  wrote 
in  great  exultation  to  Walsingham, 
rejoicing  in  the  success  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  with  the  avidity  and  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  bird  which  comes  out  in 
the  storm,  requesting  to  be  again  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  troubled  atmosphere  of 
Scotland.  Unmoved  by  the  violence  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  adopted, 
he,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  party 
to  w'hich  he  belonged,  pronounced  the 
king’s  captivity  a  reward  conferred  by 
God  on  His  sincere  followers.  “  If  it 
be  true,”  said  he,  “  that  the  king  be 
now  in  the  Protestants’  hands,  the 
duke  pursued,  Arran  imprisoned,  and 
his  brother  slain,  we  may  then  see  froiri 
this  wUat  it  is  to  be  true  followers  of 
Christ,  in  earnest  preaching,  and  per¬ 
severing  in  setting  forth  His  M  ord 
without  respect  or  worldly  policies. 

It  seems  strange  it  should  never  have 
occm’red  to  this  zealous  diplomatist, 
that  the  imprisonment  of  a  king,  and 
the  violent  invasion  and  slaughter  of 
his  councillors,  were  not  the  fruits  to 
be  expected  from  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  love. 

Meanwhile  the  captive  mon.wU 
considered  the  late  proceedings  in  a 
very  different  light,  and  meditated 
many  schemes  of  escape  and  revenge ; 
but  he  was  alone,  and  closely  watched  . 
he  did  not  even  consider  his  life  in 


2  Calderwood  MS.,  fol.  1200,  Ayscough, 
4736,  British  Museum. 

»  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  September 
2,  1682,  Maidstone. 
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safety ;  and  althougli  it  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  that  Gowrie  and 
his  associates  had  any  such  atrocious 
designs,  yet  the  history  of  Scotland 
afforded  him  too  good  a  ground  for 
these  apprehensions.  Lennox,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  timid  and  irresolute, 
allowed  the  precious  moments  for 
action  to  pass,  and  contented  himself 
with  despatching  Lord  Herries,  and 
the  Abbot  of  Newbottle,  with  some 
offers  of  reconciliation,  which  were 
in.stantly  rejected.^ 

These  envoys,  on  arriving  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  where  Gowrie  and  his  fellow-con- 
.spirators  now  held  the  king  a  prisoner, 
were  not  permitted  to  see  James  in 
private,  but  were  introduced  to  him 
in  the  council-chamber,  where  they 
declared  their  message.  “  The  Duke 
of  Lennox,”  they  said,  “  had  sent  them 
to  inqvrire  into  the  truth  of  a  rumour, 
that  his  sovereign  lord  was  forcibly 
detained  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ; 
for  if  it  were  so,  it  was  his  duty  to  set 
him  free ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
his  good  subjects,  he  would  instantly 
make  the  attempt.”  The  scene  which 
occurred,  on  the  delivery  of  this  mes¬ 
sage,  must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
one.  Without  giving  Gowrie  or  his 
friends  a  moment  to  reply,  James 
started  from  his  seat,  crying  out  it  was 


all  true ;  he  was  a  captive ;  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  chose, 
or  to  move  a  step  without  a  guard  ; 
and  he  bade  them  tell  it  openly,  that 
all  who  loved  him  should  assist  the 
duke,  and  achieve  his  deliverance. 
The  Euthven  lords  were,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  overwhelmed  with  confusion  : 
but  they  outbraved  the  accusation. 
Their  sovereign,  they  declared,  had  no 
more  faithful  subjects  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  nor  should  he  be  denied  to  go 
where  he  pleased  ;  only,  they  wmuld 
not  permit  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
the  Earl  of  Arran  to  mislead  him  any 
longer.  If  he  valued,  therefore,  the 
life  of  that  joerson,  he  would  do  well 
to  cause  him  to  retu’e  instantly,  and 
quietly,  to  France.  If  this  were  not 
done,  they  must  call  him  to  account 
for  his  late  actions,  and  enforce  against 
him  the  most  rigorous  penalty  of  the 
law.'-^  Such  was  the  message  which 
they  sent  back  by  Lord  Herries  ;  and 
they  followed  it  up  by  a  peremptory 
command  to  Lennox  to  deliver  up 
Dumbarton  castle,  quit  the  kingdom 
within  twelve  days,  and,  meanwhile, 
confine  himself  with  a  small  train  to 
his  houses  of  Aberdour  or  Dalkeith  ; 
orders  which,  after  a  short  considera¬ 
tion,  he  despondingly  and  pusillani- 
mously  prepared  to  obey.^ 
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At.l  was  now  joy  and  exultation  with 
tiie  Ruthven  lords,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk,  who  cordially  embraced 
their  cause.  Mr  John  Durie,  who 
had  been  banished  from  his  pulpit,  in 
the  capital,  was  brought  back  in  pro¬ 
cessional  triumph.  As  he  entered  the 
town,  a  crowd  of  nearly  two  thousand 

1  M9.  Letter,  State-paper  Office. 
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people  walked  before  him  bareheaded, 
and  singing  the  124th  Psalm ;  and, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  citizens,  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  the  High  Church.’*  It 

3  SpOttiswood,  Ijp.  320,  321. 

3  Copy  of  the  time,  endorsed,  14th  September 
from  Stirling,  20th  September  to  Windsor  ; 
also  MS.  Letter,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  Stir¬ 
ling,  20th  September  1582,  Bowes’  Letter-book. 

1  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol,  1212.  They  sang  it 
in  four  parts. 
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was  observed  that  Lennox,  from  a 
window,  looked  down  on  tbe  crowd, 
and  tore  bis  beard  for  anger  ;  but  al¬ 
though  still  supported  by  a  consider¬ 
able  party  amongst  the  citizens,  he 
shewed  no  disposition  to  contest  the 
field  with  his  enemies  ;  and  next  day, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Maxwell,  Ferny- 
hirst,  and  others  of  his  friends,  he  left 
the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  Dal¬ 
keith.  This,  however,  was  only  to 
blind  Ins  opponents;  for  he  soon 
wheeled  off  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and,  with  eighty  horse,  galloped  to 
Dumbarton.^ 

Meanwhile  Gowrie  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  carried  all  with  a  bold  hand. 
They  had  already  compelled  the  king 
to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  was  a  free  monarch, 
and  preferred  to  remain  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  at  Stirling ;  both  assertions  being 
w'ell  known  to  be  false.  They  now 
committed  Ari'an  to  a  stricter  w^ard, 
summoned  a  convention  of  the  nobility 
for  an  early  day,  required  the  Kirk  to 
send  commissioners  to  this  Assembly, 
promised  to  hear  and  remove  its  com¬ 
plaints,  and  gave  a  cordial  w-elcome  to 
Sir  George  Carey  and  Sir  Robert 
Bowes,  the  English  ambassadors,  who 
had  now  arrived  at  Stirling.^ 

At  this  audience  Carey  delivered  a 
gracious  message  from  his  royal  mis¬ 
tress;  but  when  he  alluded  to  the 
dangerous  practices  of  Lennox,  and 
charged  him  with  meditating  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  religion,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  king’s  estate  and  person,  James 
could  not  conceal  his  passion  and  dis¬ 
gust.  He  warmly  vindicated  his  fa¬ 
vourite  :  affirmed  that  nothing  had  been 
done  by  Lennox  alone,  but  with  advice 
of  the  council ;  and  declared  his  utter 
disbelief  that  any  treason  could  be 

1  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Archibald 
DouKliis  to  Randolph,  12th  September  15S2. 
Caldenvood,  JIS.  lllst.,  fob  1213. 

2  Calderwood,  MS,  Uist.,  Ayscough,  4i36, 
fol.  1211,  1212.  Ibid.,  fol.  1213.  Carey  had 
audience  on  the  12th  September.  MS.  Letter, 
State-paper  Office,  14th  September  1582, 
Carey  to  Elizabeth.  Endorsed  by  himself, 
“  Copy  of  my  Letter  to  the  Queen’s  Majesty.” 
Rowes  was  at  Rcnvick  on  the  10th,  and  at 
Stirling  on  the  11th  September.  Rowes’  Let¬ 
ter-book. 
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proved  against  him.®  Elizabeth  and 
Walsingham,  however,  tru.sted  that 
this  would  not  be  so  difficult ;  ^  for 
they  had  lately  seized  and  examined 
two  persons,  who  managed  the  secret 
correspondence  which  the  imprisoned 
Queen  of  Scots  had  recently  carried 
on  with  Lennox,  her  son,  and  the  court 
of  France.  These  were  George  Dou¬ 
glas  of  Lochleven,  the  same  who  had 
assisted  the  queen  in  her  escape,  and 
the  noted  Archibald  Douglas,  cousin 
to  the  late  Regent  Morton,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  exile  in  England  since  the 
execution  of  his  relative  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Lennox. 

This  Archibald,  a  daring  and  un¬ 
principled  man,  had  been  a  principal 
agent  in  the  murder  of  Damley,  and 
had  played,  since  that  time,  a  double 
game  in  England.  He  had  become 
reconciled  to  Lennox,  and  was  trusted, 
in  their  confidential  measures,  by 
Mary  and  the  French  court ;  whilst 
he  had  ingratiated  himself  with  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Walsingham,  and  Randolph,  to 
whom  he  unscrupulously  betrayed  the 
intrigues  of  their  opponents.  On  the 
late  fall  of  Arran,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  the  house  of  Douglas,  he  had 
written  an  exulting  letter  to  Ran¬ 
dolph,*  and  had  begun  his  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  when  he  was  seized,  by  the 
orders  of  the  English  queen,  his 
house  and  papers  ransacked,  and  his 
person  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Henry  Killigrew,  who  by  no  means 
relished  the  charge  of  the  “  old  Fox,” 
as  he  styled  him  in  his  letter  to  Wal¬ 
singham.® 

From  the  revelations  of  these  two 
persons  much  was  expected ;  and 
George  Douglas  confessed  that  he  had 
carried  on  a  correspondence  between 
Mary  and  her  son,  in  which  she  had 
consented  to  “demit”  the  crown  in 
his  favour,  on  the  condition  of  being 
associated  with  him  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  :  he  affirmed,  too,  that  her 
friends  in  F’l’anoe  had  consented  to 

3  Calderwood,  MS.  History,  fol.  1213. 

*  MS.  l.ftter,  State-paper  Office,  Archibald 
Douglas  to  Randolph,  September  12,  1582. 
See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No.  X. 

5  Ibid.,  Henry  Killigrew  to  Walsingham, 
September  17,  1582. 
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recognise  him  as  king.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent,  also,  that  a  constant  communi¬ 
cation  had  been  kept  up  between 
Lennox  and  the  captive  queen,  m 
which  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  her 
ambassador  at  the  French  court,  had 
assisted;  but  it  would  have  required 
much  ingenuity  to  construe  this  into 
treason  on  the  part  of  Lennox,  and  the 
examinations  of  Archibald  Douglas 
gave  no  colour  to  the  accusation. 
Arran  indeed,  who  was  still  a  pri¬ 
soner  at  Ruthven,  offered  to  purchase 
his  freedom  by  discovering  enough  to 
cost  Lennox  his  head;^  but  the  lords 
would  not  trust  him,  and  _  preferred 
relying  on  their  own  exertions  to  ac¬ 
cepting  so  dangerous  an  alliance. 

In  these  efforts  they  derived  the 
most  active  assistance  from  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Kirk,  who,  on  first  hearing 
of  the  enterprise  at  Euthven,  de¬ 
spatched  Mr  James  Lawson,  and  5Ir 
John  Davison,  to  have_  a  preliminary 
conference  with  Gowrie  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  at  Stirling ;  ^  and,  a  few  days 
after,  sent  a  more  solemn  deputation, 
including  Andrew  Melvil  and  Thomas 
Smeton,  to  explain  to  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil  the  gi-iefs  and  abuses  of  which  the 
Kirk  demanded  redress.^  At  this  meet¬ 
ing,  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
late  revolution  were  fuUy  debated; 
and  a  band  or  covenant  was  drawn  up, 
declaring  the  purposes  for  which  it 
had  been  undertaken,  and  calling  ujon 
all  who  loved  their  country  and  the 
true  religion  to  subscribe  it,  and  unite 
in  their  defence.  Two  days  after  this, 
Lennox,  from  his  retreat  at  Dumbar¬ 
ton,  published  an  indignant  denial  of 
the  accusations  brought  against  him  ; 
in  which  he  demanded  a  fair  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  three  estates,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  suffer  any  punish¬ 
ment,  if  found  guilty. ■*  He  alluded 
iu  this  to  the  king’s  captivity,  and  re¬ 
torted  against  the  Ruthven  lords  the 
charge  of  treason  ;  but  the  associates 
fulminated  a  counter-declaration,  re¬ 
pelled  this  as  an  unfounded  calumny, 

1  MS  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Archibald 
Loudas  to  Randolph,  September  12,  1582. 

2  On  the  15th  September  1582.  MS.,  Cal- 
dern'ood,  fol.  1227. 

^  Ihid.  ,  ,  , 

i  JIS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  13Jo. 
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and  insisted,  that  to  say  the  king  was 
detained  against  his  will  was  a  mani¬ 
fest  lie,  the  contrary  being  known  to 
all  men.®  "VYhat  shall  we  say  or  tlmk 
of  the  Kirk,  when  we  find  its  minis¬ 
ters  lending  their  countenance  and 
assent  to  an  assertion  which  they  must 
have  known  to  be  utterly  false  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions 
which  followed  the  raid  of  Ruthven, 
occurred  the  death  of  Buchanan,  a 
man  justly  entitled  to  the  epithet 
great,  if  the  true  criteria  of  such  a 
character  are  originality  of  genius, 
and  the  impression  left  by  it  upon  his 
age.  His  intellect,  natm-aUy  fearless 
and  inquisitive,  caught  an  early  and 
eager  hold  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  having  gone  abroad, 
and  fallen  into  the  toils  of  the  in¬ 
quisition,  persecution  completed  what 
nature  had  begun.  In  politics  he  was 
a  republican  ;  and  his  famous  treatise, 
“  De  Jur^  Regni  apud  Scotos,”  was 
the  first  work  which  boldly  and  elo¬ 
quently  advocated  those  principles  of 
poprdar  liberty  then  almost  new,  a,nd 
now  so  famihar  to  Europe.  In  religion 
he  was  at  first  a  leveller,  and  with  the 
keen  and  vindictive  temper  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  him,  exerted  every  effort 
to  overthrow  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  but  in  his  later  years,  when 
the  struggle  took  place  between  Epis¬ 
copacy  and  Presbyterianism,  his  senti¬ 
ments  became  more  moderate  or  in¬ 
different  ;  and  latterly  he  took  no  pm't 
in  those  busy  intrigues  of  the  Kirk 
and  its  supporters  which  terminated 
in  the  raid  of  Ruthven.  Of  his  poeti¬ 
cal  works,  so  varied  iu  style  and  so 
excellent  in  execution,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly;  for  seldom  did  a 
finer  and  more  impassioned  vein  of 
poetry  flow  through  a  Latinity  that, 
without  servile  imitation,  approached 
so  near  to  the  Augustan  age.  In 
his  history  of  his  native  country  he  is 
great,  but  unequal :  his  was  not  the 
age  of  severe  and  critical  investigation ; 
the  school  in  which  he  studied  was 
that  of  Livy  and  the  historians  of 
ancient  Rome,  in  which  individuality 
and  truth  are  often  lost  iu  the  breadth 
and  generality  of  its  pictures.  But 
5  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  1225. 
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in  their  excellences  lie  has  equalled 
and  sometimes  surpassed  them.  The 
calm  flow  of  his  narrative,  his  lucid 
arrangement,  the  strong  sense,  origi¬ 
nality,  and  depth  of  his  reflections, 
and  the  ease  and  vigour  of  his  un¬ 
shackled  style,  need  not  dread  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  authors  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  point  where  he 
fails  is  that  in  which  they,  too,  are 
weakest — the  cardinal  virtue  of  truth. 
It  is  melancholy  to  find  so  much  fable 
embalmed  and  made  attractive  in  his 
earlier  annals  ;  and  when  he  descends 
later,  and  writes  as  a  contemporary,  it 
is  easy  to  detect  that  party  spirit  and 
unhappy  obliquity  of  vision,  which 
distorts  or  will  not  see  the  truth.  In 
an  interesting  letter  quoted  by  the 
best  of  his  biographers,^  and  written 
not  long  before  his  death,  he  tells  his 
friend,  that  having  reached  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  and  struck  upon  that  rock 
beyond  which  nothing  remains  for 
man  but  labour  and.  sorrow,  it  was  his 
only  care  to  remove  out  of  the  world 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  With 
this  view  he  abstracted  himself  from 
all  public  business  •,  left  the  court  at 
Stirling,  and  retired  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  on  the  28th  September  1582, 
his  wishes  were  almost  too  literally 
fulfilled :  for  amid  the  tumult  and 
agitation  which  succeeded  the  raid  of 
Euthveu,  his  death  took  place  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  unnoticed,  unre¬ 
corded,  and  accompanied  by  such  desti¬ 
tution,  that  he  left  not  enough  to  de¬ 
fray  his  funeral.  He  was  buried  at 
the  public  expense  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Grayfriars  ;  but  his  country  gave 
him  no  monument;  and  at  this  day 
the  spot  is  unknown  where  rest  the 
ashes  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
sons." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Buchanan, 
the  General  Assembly  met  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  9th  of  October ;  and  the 
noblemen  who  had  engaged  in  the  en- 

1  Irving’s  Life  of  Buchanan,  p.  273. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  309.  There  appears  to  have 
been  placed  over  Ids  grave  a  common  Hat 
stone  or  headstone,  witii  some  inscrip¬ 
tion;  i)ut  this,  from  neglect,  was  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  years  covered  up  by  weeds  and 
soil,  and  tlie  Sfiot  where  it  once  was  is  not 
now  known. 


terprise  at  Ruthven,  having  laid  before 
this  great  ecclesiastical  council  their 
“  Declaration  ”  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  acted,  received,  to  their 
satisfaction,  the  cordial  approval  of  the 
Kirk.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  Assem¬ 
bly  issued  their  orders,  that  every 
minister  throughout  the  kingdom 
should  justify  the  action,  and  explain 
to  his  congregation  the  imminent 
perils  from  which  it  had  delivered 
religion,  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
king’s  person ;  and  not  satisfied  even 
with  this,  it  was  determined  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  rigid  prosecution  of  all  persons 
who  presumed  to  express  a  different 
opinion.^  But  although  thus  resolute 
in  the  support  of  the  Euthveu  con¬ 
federates,  as  far  as  concerned  their 
seizure  of  the  king,  the  ministers 
severely  rebuked  the  same  noblemen 
for  the  profligacy  of  their  lives,  and 
their  sacrilgeious  appropriation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues.  Davison,  the 
minister  of  Liberton,  in  his  confer¬ 
ence  with  Gowrio  and  his  friends, 
called  loudly  on  them  to  begin  their 
reformation  of  the  commonwealth 
with  a  thorough  reform  of  their  sinful 
and  abominable  conversation,  polluted 
as  it  was  by  swearing,  lust,  and  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  and  to  shew  the  sincerity  of 
their  repentance  by  resigning  the 
“  teinds'”  into  the  hands  of  their  true 
owners  ;  *  whilst  Craig,  in  preaching 
before  the  court,  drew  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  the  young  monarch  by  the 
severity  of  his  rebuke.® 

About  this  time.  Sir  Robert  Bowes, 
the  English  ambassador  at  Edinburgh, 
having  learnt  that  the  celebrated  cas¬ 
ket,  which  contained  the  disputed  let¬ 
ters  of  Mary  to  Bothwell,  had  come, 
in  the  late  troubles,  into  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  communicated 
the  intelligence  to  Elizabeth.  By  her 
anxious  and  repeated  orders  he  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  obtain  it ;  but  with¬ 
out  success.  Gowrie  at  first  equivo¬ 
cated,  and  was  unwilling  to  admit  the 
fact ;  but  when  Bowes  convinced  him 
that  ho  had  certain  proof  of  it,  he 

5  MS.,  Ci'.UlerwooH,  fob  1232-4 ;  also  foL 
1236. 

i  Ibid.,  fob  1227. 

0  Ibid.,  fob  1228. 
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changed  his  ground,  alleging  that  such 
precious  papers  could  not  he  delivered 
to  Elizabeth  without  the  special  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  king.  This  was  absurd, 
for  James  at  this  moment  was  a  mere 
cipher  j  hut  the  leader  in  the  late  re- 
volution  did  not  choose  to  part  with 
papers  which,  in  his  busy  and  intrigu¬ 
ing  career,  he  might  one  day  turn  to 
his  advantage.^  Gowrie  s  is  the  last 
hand  into  which  we  can  trace  these 
famous  letters,  which  have  since  totally 
disappeared. 

The  situation  of  James  was  now 
pitiable  and  degrading.  He  hated  the 
faction  who  had  possession  of  his  per¬ 
son  :  but  terror  for  his  life  compelled 
him  to  dissemble;  and  he  was  con¬ 
vinced,  that  to  gain  delay  and  throw 
his  enemies  off  their  guard  by  appear¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  the  dismissal  of  Len¬ 
nox,  was  the  surest  step  to  a  recovery 
of  his  liberty.  The  most  anxious 
wish  of  his  heart  was  to  see  the  duke 
re.stored  to  his  former  power ;  but  to 
betray  this  now  would,  he  thought,  be 
to  bring  his  favourite  into  more  immi¬ 
nent  peril ;  whilst,  if  he  allowed  him 
to  retire  for  a  short  season  to  France, 
he  might  not  only  escape  ruin,  but 
return  with  renewed  influence  and 
power.  There  were  some  friends  of 
Lennox’s,  on  the  other  hand,  who  ex¬ 
horted  him  strongly  to  attack  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  assured  him  that  every  day 
spent  in  inactivity  added  strength  to 
their  position  and  weakened  his  own  ; 
whereas,  if  he  boldly  faced  the  danger, 
they  were  ready  to  assemble  a  force 
suificient  to  overwhelm  Gowrie,  and 
rescue  the  king.  These  so  far  pre¬ 
vailed  that,  on  one  of  the  dark  nights 
of  December,'-*  it  was  resolved  to  attack 
the  palace  of  Holyrood,  massacre  the 
Euthven  lords,  and  carry  off  the  king; 
but  the  ministers,  and  Sir  George 
Bowes,  the  English  ambassador, sound¬ 
ed  the  alarm :  a  strong  watch  was 
kept;  and  although  Fernyhirst,  Max¬ 
well,  Sir  John  Seton,  and  other  barons, 

1  The  letters  of  Bowes  upon  tliis  subject 
are  preserved  in  liis  original  letter-book, 
now  before  me,  and  kindly  oommimioated  by 
Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp.  Very  full  extracts  from 
them  were  printed  by  Robertson,  in  his  last 
edition,  from  copies  sent  him  by  Bhch. 

2  On  the  4th  December  1SS2. 
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were  known  to  have  joined  Lennox, 
and  parties  of  horsemen  were  seen 
hovering  all  night  round  the  city,  the 
enterprise,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  king  remained 
a  prisoner.** 

This  failure  was  a  triumph  to  the 
opposite  faction,  who  lost  no  time  in 
following  up  the  advantage.  A  letter 
was  sent  to  the  duke,  to  which  the 
kiug  had  been  compelled  to  put  his 
name,  charging  him  with  disturbing 
the  government,  and  with  recklessly 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  royal 
person ;  whilst  a  herald  was  despatched 
to  command  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
council,  instantly  to  leave  the  country 
upon  pain  of  treason.^  This  order, 
after  many  vain  pretexts  and  fruitless 
delays,  he  at  last  obeyed ;  having  first 
sent  a  passionate  remonstrance  to  his 
royal  master,  against  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  with  which  he  had  beeu 
treated.®  On  his  road  to  Loudon, 
(for  he  had  obtained  permission  to 
pass  through  England  into  France,) 
he  encountered  two  ambassadors  who 
were  posting  to  the  Scottish  court  : 
La  Motte,  who  carried  a  message  from 
the  King  of  France;  and  Davison, 
who  was  commissioned  by  Elizabeth 
to  examine  the  state  of  parties  in 
Scotland,  and  co-operate  -with  Bowes 
in  strengthening  the  Ruthven  faction. 
It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  queen  that  no  communication 
should  take  place  between  La  Motte 
and  the  duke,  as  she  had  received 
secret  information  that  this  French¬ 
man  came  to  promote  the  great  scheme 
of  an  “  association  ”  between  Mary 
and  her  son,  by  which  the  Scottish 
queen  was  nominally  to  be  joined  with 
him  in  the  government,  whilst  he  was 

s  MS.,  Caldevwoocl,  fob  1244, 1245.  Also  MS. 
Letter,  Sir  George  Bowes  to  Walsingham, 
December  6,  1582,  which  gives  au  interesting 
.account  of  the  intended  attempt.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  slay  the  Bari  of  Mar,  the  Abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  the  Prior  of  Blantyre,  and  Mr 
John  Colvile.  Bowes’s  letter-book. 

4  MS.  Letter,  Sir  George  Bowes  to  Walsing- 
ham,  December  9,  1582.  Bowes’s  letter- 
book. 

«  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  endorsed 
by  Cecil,  “Prom  the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  the 
Scottish  king  :  from  Dumbarton,  December 
16,”  1582.  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No. 
XI. 
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to  retain  the  title  of  king.^  It  was 
believed,  also,  that  he  was  empowered 
to  propose  a  marriage  between  the 
young  king  and  a  daughter  of  France, 
and  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  party 
by  promises  of  speedy  support.  Wal- 
singham,  therefore,  threw  every  delay 
in  the  way  of  the  French  ambassador ; 
and  he  acted  so  successfully,  that  La 
Motte  found  all  his  purposes  counter¬ 
acted.  He  was  eager  to  hurry  into 
Scotland  before  Lennox  had  left  it; 
but  matters  were  so  managed,  that 
they  only  met  on  the  road ;  and  here, 
too,  Davison,  who  had  received  his 
lesson,  took  care  that  their  conference 
should  be  of  the  briefest  description.^ 
Lennox  then  passed  on  to  London, 
and  the  French  and  English  ambassa¬ 
dors  held  their  way  for  Scotland. 

Meanwhile  the  Ruthven  lords,  with 
their  alhes  the  ministers  of  the_  Kirk, 
were  much  elated  by  the  triumph 
over  Lennox;  and  Bowes,  in  a  letter 
to  Walsingham,  assured  the  secretary 
that  Elizabeth  might  have  them  all  at 
her  devotion  if  she  would  but  advance 
the  money  necessary  for  their  con¬ 
tentment  and  the  support  of  the 
king.^  They  selected  Sir  John  Col- 
vile,  who  had  acted  a  principal  part 
in  the  late  revolution,  to  proceed  as 
ambassador  to  the  Enghsh  queen.  He 
came  nominally  from  the  King  of 
Scots,  but  really  from  them,  and 
brought  letters  to  Walsingham  from 
Cowrie,  Mar,  the  Prior  of  Blantyre, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  the 
great  leaders  of  that  party.  On  his 
arrival  at  court,  he  found  there  his 
old  antagonist  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
who  had  brought  a  letter  and  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Elizabeth  from  his  royal  mas¬ 
ter.  This  princess  had,  at  first,  re¬ 
fused  to  see  him  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  afterwards  admitted  him 
to  a  private  interview,  in  which,  to 
use  the  homely  but  expressive  phrase 

1  MS., State-paper  Office, .Tanuaiy  20, 1582-3, 
“Article  presentee  par  La  Motte.” 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Davison 
to  Burghley,  January  3,  1582.  Ibid.,  Sir  W. 
Miklinay  to  IValsinpiiain,  December  29,  1582. 
Ibid  ,  Burghley  or  IValsingliam  to  Mr.  Bowes, 
January  4, 1582-3. 

3  Ibid.,  Bowes  to  IValsingham,  about  the 
18th  Dec.ember  1582. 
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of  Calderwood,  the  historian  of  the 
Kirk,  “  she  rattled  him  up,”^  address¬ 
ing  to  him,  at  first,  many  cutting 
speeches  on  his  misgovernment ;  to 
which  the  duke  replied  with  so  much 
gentleness  and  good  sense,  that  she 
softened  down  before  they  parted, 
and  dismissed  him  courteously.® 

During  Lennox’s  brief  residence  in 
London,  Secretary  Walsingham  ex¬ 
erted  the  utmost  efforts  to  discover 
his  real  sentiments  on  religion ;  as  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  insisted  that, 
notwithstanding  his  professed  conver¬ 
sion,  he  continued  a  Roman  Catholic 
at  heart ;  and  that  the  whole  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  government  had  been,  and 
would  continue  to  be,  hostile  to  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  curious  to  observe  by 
what  low  devices,  and  with  what  com¬ 
plete  success,  the  English  secretary 
became  possessed  of  Lennox’s  most 
secret  feelings  and  opinions.  There 
was  at  the  English  court  one  Mr 
William  Fowler,  a  gentleman  of  Scot¬ 
tish  extraction,  and  apparently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  duke,  who  had  ad¬ 
mitted  him  into  his  secret  confidence. 
Fowler,  at  the  same  time,  had  insinu¬ 
ated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
Mauvissiere,  the  resident  French  am¬ 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  by  pretending  a  devoted  attach¬ 
ment  to  French  interests  and  the  cause 
of  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots,  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  much  of  the 
intentions  and  intrigues  of  Mary  and 
her  friends.  This  man  was  a  spy  of 
Walsingham’s ;  and  his  letters  to  this 
statesman,  detailing  his  secret  conver¬ 
sations  with  Lennox  and  Mauvissiere, 
have  been  preserved.  The  picture 
which  they  present  is  striking.  In 
their  first  interview,  Lennox  shewed 
much  satisfaction.  “Your  mother’s 
house,”  said  he  to  Fowler,  “  was  the 
first  I  entered,  in  coming  to  Scotland, 
and  the  last  I  quitted,  in  leaving  the 
country.”  The  duke  then  told  him 
that  the  French  ambassador  was  not 
in  Loudon,  but  had  been  sent  for  sud- 

*  The  interview  took  place  on  Monday, 
January  14,  1582-3.  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol. 
1250. 

3  5IS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  - 

(Fowler,  1  think)  to  IValsinghaui,  January 
1582-3. 
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denly  to  court.  This  was  a  trick,  he 
added,  to  prevent  a  meeting  between 
him  and  Mauvissiere;  and  he  heard, 
also,  that  the  Queen  of  England  would 
not  see  him ;  but,  in  truth,  he  had 
little  to  say  to  her,  except  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  conduct  of  her  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Scotland.  At  this  moment 
their  conference  was  broken  off  by 
some  of  the  courtiers,  who  appeared 
dissatisfied  that  they  should  talk  to¬ 
gether;  and  the  master  of  Living¬ 
ston,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of 
Lennox  and  hia  friends,  joined  the 
party.  Fowler  upon  this  took  Living¬ 
ston  aside,  and  expressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment  that  the  duke  should  have  left 
Scotland,  when  he  could  muster  ^  so 
strong  a  party  against  his  enemies. 
Livingston  replied,  that  Lennox  knew 
both  his  own  strength  and  the  king’s 
good-will;  but  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  leave  Scotland,  because 
the  king  mistrusted  very  much  his 
own  life  and  safety;  having  been 
sharply  threatened  by  the  lords,  that 
if  he  did  not  cause  the  duke  to  de¬ 
part,  he  should  not  bo  the  longest 
liver  of  them  all.”  ^  _  Arran,  it  ap- 
YJeared,  had  also  written  to  James, 
assuring  him  that  the  only  surety  for 
his  life  was  to  send  Lennox  out  of 
Scotland ;  and  Fowler,  in  his  secret 
meetings  with  Mauvissiere,  the  French 
ambassador,  had  the  address  to  elicit 
from  him,  and  communicate  to  Wal- 
singham,  the  intended  policy  of 
France.  La  Motte  Fenelon  had  been 
sent,  he  said,  to  renew  the  old  league 
with  Scotland;  to  offer  succour  to 
the  young  king,  if  he  found  him  in 
captivity,  and  a  guard  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  his  person;  to  promise  pen¬ 
sions  to  the  principal  noblemen^  in 
Scotland,  as  they  had  in  Cardinal 
Beaton’s  time;  and,  if  possible,  to  ad¬ 
vise  a  marriage  with  Spain.  As  to 
James’s  religious  sentiments,  Lennox 
had  assured  Mauvissiere  that  the 
young  king  was  so  constant  to  the  lie- 
formed  faith,  that  he  would  lose  his 
life  rather  than  forsake  it ;  and  when 
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ambassador  asked  the  duke 
whether  he,  too,  was  a  Huguenot, 
he  declared  that  he  professed  the 
same  faith  as  his  royal  master,^ 

At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  fa¬ 
thomed  the  schemes  of  Lennox  and 
the  French  court,  Walsingham  had 
secured  and  corrupted  another  agent 
of  the  captive  queen’s,  who,  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  practices  with  Mary  and 
the  English  Catholics,  had,  as  we  have 
above  seen,  been  thrown  into  prisou 
by  Elizabeth.  This  was  that  same 
Archibald  Douglas,  above  mentioned 
as  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and 
restless  intrigue.  It  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  Lennox  to  bring  Douglas 
back  to  Scotland,  and  employ  his 
power  and  talents  against  the  English 
faction  and  the  Kirk;  but  the  young 
king  had  shrunk  from  receiving  a  man 
stained  with  his  father’s  blood  :  and 
the  prisoner,  anxious  for  his  freedom, 
was  ready  to  purchase  it  by  betray¬ 
ing  the  secrets  of  his  royal  mistress ; 
consenting  to  plot  against  her  with 
the  same  activity  which  he  had  ex¬ 
erted  in  her  behalf. ^  We  shall  soon 
perceive  the  success  of  this  base 
scheme,  and  its  fatal  influence  upon 
the  fate  of  Mary. 

In  the  meantime  Elizabeth  gave  an 
audience  to  Colvile,  the  ambassador  of 
Cowrie  and  the  Kirk,  and  assured  him 
of  her  entire  approval  of  their  spirited 
proceedings  against  Lennox.  She  cau¬ 
tioned  him,  in  strong  terms,  against 
French  intrigues ;  observing  that, 
though  the  king  promised  fair,  yet, 
as  the  recent  confspiracy  for  seizing 
his  person  plainly  shewed,  “  Satanas 
non  dormit;”  and  she  concluded  by 
a  general  assurance  of  support,  and  a 
promise  to  restore  ArchibaldDouglas to 
his  native  country,  as  soon  as  he  had 
cleared  himself  from  the  accusations 
against  him  in  England,"^  fecotland, 
during  these  transactions,  must  have 
been  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  excite- 

3  Fowler  to  Walsingliain,  January 
1582-3.  Also  same  (as  I  think)  to  Walsing- 
ham,  January  1-582-3.  .  . 

3  State-paper  Office, - to  IValsingham, 
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1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Fowler  to 
Walsingham,  January  5,  1682-3.  Fowler 
used  it  mark,  or  cipher,  for  his  name. 


January  1582-3. 

4  State-paper  Office, 
Her  Majesty’s  answer 
tiation. 


January  18,  1582-3, 
to  Mr  ColYile’s  negg- 
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ment :  it  was  a  busy  stirring  stage, 
upon  wliiob  the  young  king,  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Kirk,  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  Gowrie,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Euthven  lords,  acted  their  differ¬ 
ent  parts  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
activity,  James,  whom  necessity  had 
made  an  adept  in  political  hypocrisy, 
or,  as  he  sometimes  styled  it,  king¬ 
craft,  pretended  to  be  completely  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  departure  of  Lennox, 
and  said  nothing  in  condemnation  of 
the  violent  conduct  of  his  opponents ; 
whilst  he  secretly  intrigued  for  the 
recall  of  his  favourite,  and  anticipated 
the  moment  when  he  should  resume 
his  liberty,  and  take  an  ample  revenge 
upon  his  enemies.  The  ministers,  on 
their  side,  deemed  the  season  too  pre¬ 
cious  to  l3e  neglected;  they  had  ex¬ 
pelled  the  man  whom  they  considered 
the  emissary  of  Antichrist,  the  young 
king’s  person  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
friends,  and  they  determined  that  he 
should  remain  so. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  the 
arrival  of  Monsieur  de  Menainville,  the 
French  ambassador,  and  his  request  to 
have  a  speedj'-  audience  of  the  king, 
aroused  them  to  instant  action.  From 
the  pulpits  resounded  the  notes  of 
warning  and  alarm.  France  was  de¬ 
picted  as  the  stronghold  of  idolatry ; 
the  French  king  pointed  out  as  the 
tiger  who  glutted  himself  with  the 
blood  of  God’s  people;  it  became 
amongst  them  a  matter  of  serious  de¬ 
bate  whether  it  were  lawful  to  receive 
any  ambassador  from  an  idolater ; 
and  when  the  more  violent  could  not 
carry  their  wishes,  and  it  was  decided 
that,  “in  matters  politick,”  such  a 
messenger  might  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  kingdom,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  young 
king,  and  read  him  a  solemn  lesson  of 
admonition. 1  In  this  interview  James 
behaved  with  spirit,  and  proved  a 
match  in  theological  and  political  con¬ 
troversy  for  the  divines  who  came  to 
instruct  him .  These  were  Pont,  Law- 
son,  Lindsay,  and  Davison;  and,  on 
entering  the  royal  cabinet,  they  found 
Gowrie,  the  justice-clerk,  and  others 

1  IMS.,  Caldei'wooil,  pp.  1247-51,  Inclusive, 
Britisli  Museum. 
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of  the  council,  with  the  king,  who 
thanked  them  for  their  advice,  but 
observed  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
law  of  nations  to  use  courtesy  to  all 
ambassadors.  Should  an  envoy  come 
from  the  Pope,  or  even  from  the  Turk, 
still  he  must  receive  him.  This  Law- 
son  stoutly  controverted ;  but  the 
king  not  only  maintained  his  point, 
but  took  occasion  to  blame  the  abuse 
with  which  this  minister  had  assailed 
the  French  monarch.  “  As  for  that,” 
said  they,  “  the  priests  speak  worse  of 
your  grace  in  France,  than  we  of  the 
king  of  France  in  Scotland.”- — “And 
must  ye  imitate  them  in  evil?”  re¬ 
torted  James.  “  Not  in  evil,”  was 
their  answer,  “  but  in  liberty.  It  is 
as  fair  for  us  to  speak  the  truth  boldljq 
as  they  boldly  speak  lees  ;  and  if  we 
were  silent,  the  chronicles  would  speak 
and  reprove  it.” — “  Chronicles,”  said 
James,  “  ye  rvrite  not  histories  when 
ye  preach ;  ”  upon  which  Davison 
whispered  in  Lawson’s  ear  that 
preachers  had  more  authority  to  de¬ 
clare  the  truth  in  preaching,  than  any 
historiographer  in  the  world.  Gowiie 
then  observed,  that  as  hasty  a  rid¬ 
dance  as  might  be  should  be  got  of 
the  French  ambassadors,  and  the 
ministers  took  their  leave  ;  but  Davi¬ 
son  lingered  for  a  moment  behind  his 
brethren,  craved  a  private  word  ju  the 
king’s  ear,  and  remonstrated  soito  voce 
against  his  profane  custom  of  swearing 
in'  the  course  of  his  argument.  “  Sir,” 
said  he,  “  I  thought  good  to  advertise 
j'ou,  but  not  before  the  rest,  that  ye 
swore  and  took  God’s  name  in  vain 
too  often  in  your  speeches.”  James 
was  nowise  displeased  with  this  honest 
freedom  ;  but,  accompanying  the 
reverend  monitor  to  the  door  of  the 
cabinet,  put  his  hand  lovingly  upon 
his  shoulder,  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  reproof,  and,  above  all,  lauded 
him  for  the  unusually  quiet  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  administered.'* 
No  such  reserve  or  delicacy,  how¬ 
ever,  w'as  shewn  by  the  ministers  to 
the  French  ambassadors ;  and  klon- 
sieur  de  Menainville,  a  man  of  great 
spirit,  was  compelled  to  vindicate  their 

2  “Lees,”  lies. 

2  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  1250,  1252. 
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privileges  in  liis  first  public  audience. 
It  bad  been  debated  by  the  Kirk,  with 
a  reference  to  their  arrival,  whether 
private  masses  should  be  permitted 
under  any  circumstances;  and  aware 
of  this,  he  had  scarcely  risen  from 
kissing  the  king’s  hand,  when  he  put 
on  his  cap,  and  boldly  claimed  the 
privileges  which  belonged  to  his  office. 
‘‘I  am  come,”  said  he,  “from  the  most 
Christian  king  of  France,  my  sove¬ 
reign,  to  offer  all  aid  to  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  quietness ;  and  being  an  am¬ 
bassador,  and  not  a  subject,  I  crave  to 
be  treated  as  such ;  and  as  I  have  food 
allotted  for  my  body,  so  do  I  require 
to  be  allowed  the  food  of  my  soul,  I 
mean  the  mass ;  which  if  it  is  denied 
me,  I  may  not  stay  and  suffer  a  Chris¬ 
tian  prince’s  authority  and  embassy  to 
be  violated  in  my  person.”  ^  'This 
spirited  adch-ess  made  much  noise  at 
the  time,  and  drew  from  Mr  James 
Lawson,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  a 
“counterblast”  of  defiance,  in  which, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  elucidating 
the  mission  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  he 
“pointed  out  the  French  ambassage,” 
and  denounced  Monsieur  de  Menain- 
ville  as  the  counterpart  of  the  blas- 
[rhemous  and  railing  Eabshakeh.  Nor 
was  this  all :  the  indignation  of  the 
Kirk  was  roused  to  a  still  higher  pitch, 
when  the  king  commanded  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  capital  to  give  (as  had 
been  usual  in  such  cases)  a  farewell 
banquet  to  De  la  Motte  Fenelon.  This 
ambassador  now  proposed  to  return  to 
France,  leaving  his  colleague.  Monsieur 
de  MenainviUe,  to  watch  over  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  that  kingdom  in  Scotland;  and 
nothing  could  equal  the  abuse  and  op¬ 
probrious  terms  which  were  employed 
to  convince  men  of  the  horrors  of  such  a 
proposal.  Even  the  sacred  ornament 
of  the  cross,  which  La  Motte,  who  was 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  “  Saint 
Esprit,”  wore  rrpon  his  mantle,  was 
described  as  the  badge  of  Antichrist ; 
>nd  when  the  influence  of  the  ministers 
was  found  insufficient  to  stay  the  feast, 
a  solemn  fast  was  proclaimed  for  the 
same  day,  to  continue  as  long  as  the 
alleged  profane  entertainment  was 
enacting.  At  this  moment,  the  scene 
1  JIS.,  CaWerwood,  fol.  1253. 


presented  by  the  capital  was  extra¬ 
ordinary.  On  one  side^  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  indulging  in  mirth  and 
festive  carousal;  whilst,  on  the  other, 
was  heard  the  thunder  of  the  Kirk, 
and  its  ministers  “  crying  out  all  evil, 
slanderous,  and  injurious  words  that 
could  be  spoken  against  France  ;”  and 
threatening  with  anathema  and  ex- 
communication  the  citizens  who  had 
dared  to  countenance  the  unhallowed 
feast.^ 

Meanwhile  the  king  became  every 
day  more  weary  of  his  captive  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  secretly  favoured  the  efforts 
of  De  MenainviUe,  who  remained  in 
Scotland,  and  spared  neither  money 
nor  promises  in  drawing  together  a 
faction  against  Gowrie  and  his  associ¬ 
ates.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
act  slowly  and  with  great  caution,  for 
the  keen  eyes  of  Bowes  and  Davison, 
Elizabeth’sagents  at  the  Scottish  court, 
early  detected  these  intrigues.  IVal- 
singham,  too,  was  informed  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  communications  which  took 
place  between  the  captive  queen  and 
her  son;  and  his  spies  and  agents  ou 
the  Continent  sent  him,  almost  daily, 
information  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  EngUsh  refugees  and  foreign 
Catholics  with  their  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land.^  Had  Elizabeth  seconded,  as 
was  necessary,  the  indefatigable  efforts 
of  her  ministers,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  she  would  have  over¬ 
thrown  the  efforts  of  France  ;  but  her 
parsimony  was  so  excessive,’*  that  IVal- 
singham  found  himself  compeUed  to 
renounce  many  advantages  which  the 
slightest  sacrifice  of  money  would  have 
secured.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  com¬ 
manded  Bowes  and  Davison  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  the  young  king ;  to  warn 
him  of  the  confederacies  of  foreign 
princes  against  religion  ;  to  point  out 
the  great  forces  lately  raised  in  France ; 
to  declare  her  astonishment  at  his  suf¬ 
fering  the  insolence  of  De  MenainviUe, 
and  receiving,  as  she  heard  he  had 

-  Spottiswood,  p.  324.  Historie  of  James 
the  Sext,  pp.  196,  197.  JIS.,  Caklerwood, 
p.  1253. 

3  MS.,  Calderwcod,  fol  1254. 

*  Orig.  Minute,  State-paper  Office,  IValsing- 
ham  to  Bowes,  Blarch  2,  1582-3.  Also_  State- 
paper  Office,  same  to  same,  I'eb.  27,  1582-3. 
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done,  with  complacency,  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  La  Motte  on  his  intended 
“  association  ”  with  his  mother,  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  was  in  vain  that 
she  expressed  her  alarm  at  the  report 
which  had  reached  her,  that  he  meant 
to  recall  the  Duke  of  Lennox  from 
France,  and  restore  the  Earl  of  Arran 
to  his  liberty  ;  in  vain  that  she  begged 
him  to  peruse  the  letter  written  to 
him  with  her  own  hand,  expressing  her 
opinion  of  that  turbulent  man  whose 
ambition  knew  no  limits,  and  would 
inevitably  cast  his  state  into  new 
troubles.  These  remonstrances  James, 
who  was  an  early  adept  in  diplomatic 
hypocrisy,  received  with  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  devotedness;  but  they 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter 
his  efforts  to  regain  his  freedom,  and 
strengthen  his  party ;  whilst,  with  a 
talent  and  sagacity  superior  to  his 
years,  he  controlled  the  more  violent 
of  his  friends,  forbade  all  sudden 
movements,  and  calmly  watched  for 
a  favourable  moment  to  put  forth  his 
strength,  and  resume  his  freedom. 

This  patience,  indeed,  was  still  neces¬ 
sary;  for,  although  gradually  _  losing 
ground,  the  strength  of  Gowrie,  and 
the  faction  of  the  Kirk,  w'as  yet  too 
powerful  for  their  opponents;  and  a 
convention  having  been  held  by  them 
in  the  capital,  (April  18,  1583,)  it 
was  resolved  to  assemble  parliament. 
Against  this  measure  J ames,  ^  who 
dreaded  the  proscription  of  his  friends, 
and  the  total  overthrow  of  his  designs, 
remonstrated  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  even  to  tears,  when  his  request 
was  denied.  He  prevailed  so  far,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  have  the  meeting  of  the 
three  estates  delayed  till  October ;  and 
cheerfully  consented  that  a  friendly 
embassy  should  be  despatched  to  Eng¬ 
land.  To  this  service,  two  persons  of 
very  opposite  principles  were  appoint¬ 
ed  ;  Colonel  Stewart,  the  brother  of 
tlio  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  much  m 
the  king’s  confidence,  and  had  been 
bribed  by  De  Menainville;  and  Mr 
John  Colvile,  who  was  attached  to 
Gowrie  and  the  lluthven  lords.  Their 
open  instructions  were  to  communicate 
to  Elizabeth,  from  the  king,  the  mca- 
Bvu'es  he  had  adopted  for  the  security 
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and  tranquillity  of  his  realm ;  to  re¬ 
quest  her  approval  and  assistance  ;  to 
move  her  to  restore  the  lands  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  belonged  to  his  grandfather, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  the  Countess 
of  Lennox,  his  grandmother,  and  to 
have  some  consultation  on  his  mar- 


riage.‘  They  were,  lastly,  enjoined  to 
make  strict  inquiry  whether  any  act 
was  contemplated  in  prejudice  of  his 
succession  to  the  English  crown,  and, 
if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  queen  s 
own  feelings  upon  this  delicate  sub¬ 
ject.^  De  Menainville,  the  French 
ambassador,  still  lingered  in  Scotlaird, 
although  he  had  received  his  answer 
and  applied  for  his  passports ;  but  the 
king  was  unw'illing  that  he  should 
leave  court  before  he  had  completely 
organised  the  scheme  for  his  delh  eij’'. 
Of  all  these  intrigues  Walsingham  was 
fully  aware  :  for  De  la  Motte  Fenelon, 
in  passing  through  London,'*  had  in¬ 
formed  Fowler  of  the  great  coalition 
against  the  lluthven  lords;  and  Fowlei, 
of  whose  treacherous  practices  the 
ambassador  had  no  suspicion,  told  all 
again  to  Walsingham.®  It  appeared, 
from  these  revelations,  that  La  Motte 
had  in  his  pocket,  to  be  presented  to 
his  master  the  French  king,  a  list  of 
the  most  powerful  noblemen  of  Scot¬ 
land  who  had  banded  together  for  the 
king’s  delivery.  These  w'ere  the  Earls 
of  Huntlv,  Arran,  Athole,  Montrose, 
Rothes,  Morton,  Eglinton,  Bothwell, 
Glencairn,  and  Crawford,  with  the 
Lords  Hume  and  Seton.  The  young 
king  himself  had  secretly  assured  La 
Motte  Fenelon  "  that,  although  he  had 
two  eyeSj  two  ears,  and  two  liands,  lio 
had  but  one  heart,  and  that  wa.s 
French;”®  and  so  successfully  had 
De  Menainville  laboured,  that  he  had 
not  only  strengthened  his  own  faction, 
but  sown  such  diistrust  and  jealousy 

1  JIS.,  CaUlcrwood,  fol.  1257.  State-paper 
Office,  April  1583,  Instructions  to  Colonel 

Stewart.  „  .  ^  _ 

2  Instructions  to  Colonel  Stewart,  ut  supra. 

3  Calclei-wood  MS.,  fol.  1205. 

<  La  Motto  arrived  in  London  about  the  20tli 
February  1582-8.  State-paper  Office,  Wal- 
siuBham  to  Bowes,  February  20,  L>S2-J. 

5  State-paper  Office,  Fowler  toll  alsingliaiu, 

March  28,  1583.  , 

6  State-paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Davison 
and  Bowes,  Mai'cb  »,  1582-3.  Orig.  Minute. 
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amongst  its  opponents,  that  Gowrie, 
their  chief  leader,  began  to  tremble 
for  his  safety,  and  vacillate  in  his 
fidelity  to  his  former  associates.^ 

At  this  moment,  Eocio  BandeUi, 
Menainville’s  confidential  servant,  who 
was  carrying  his  letters  to  Mauvis- 
siere,  his  brother  ambassador  at  the 
English  court,  betrayed  his  trust, 
opened  the  despatches,  and  gave  copies 
of  them  to  Sir-  Eobert  Bowes,  who 
immediately  commrmicated  their  con¬ 
tents  to  Walsingham .  The  young  king, 
it  appeared  by  their  contents,  had  been 
urged  to  explode  the  mine,  and  at  once 
destroy  the  lords  who  held  him  in  dur¬ 
ance;  but  he  dreaded  to  lose  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  favour,  and  was  convinced  that 
a  premature  attempt  would  ruin  all. 
His  wish  was  to  dissemble  matters  tiE 
the  return  of  his  ambassadors.  Colonel 
Stewart  and  Colvile,  from  the  mission 
to  England;  and  they  had  not  yet  left 
Scotland.  Mauvissiere,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  had  warned  Menainville  that 
Stewart,  whose  passion  was  money, 
was  likely  to  betray  him ;  and  his  reply 
is  so  characteristic  that  I  insert  it 
“As  to  him  who comes'into  England,” 
(he  means  Stewart,)  “  all  your  reasons, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  militate 
against  your  own  opinion.  F  or  if  it  is 
his  trade  to  be  treacherous  to  all  the 
world,  why  should  he  be  unfaithful  to 
me  more  than  to  any  other  ?  He  loves 
money  :  granted  ;  but  to  take  my  gold 
does  not  hinder  him  from  receiving 
another’s.  Hay  we  not  hope  that  such 
a  man  will  do  more  for  two  sums  than 
for  one  ?  He  is  a  party  man  ;  I  admit 
it ;  but  shew  me  any  man  who  has 
his  own  fortune  at  heart,  and  does  not 
trim  with  the  times.  His  chief  in¬ 
terest  lies  in  England,  believe  me, 
much  less  than  in  another  place  which 
you  wot  of,  where  he  may  hope  to  gain 
more  by  a  certain  way  in  which  I  have 
instructed  him,  (in  which  he  will  shew 
you,)  than  by  any  other  service  in  the 
world.  For  the  rest,  the  game  is  a 
good  game.”  ^ 

1  State-paper  Office,  Copie  de  la  Premiere 

Lcttre,  endorsed,  Menainville  to  La  Motte; 
but  I  think  tlie  letter  is  written  to  Mauvis¬ 
siere,  March  2S,  1583.  , 

2  Copy  State-paper  Office,  Menainville  to 
Mauvissiere,  March  28, 1583.  The  origiualis 
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It  must  have  been  tantal!.sing  to 
Walsingham,  whose  unceasing  exer¬ 
tions  had  thus  detected  the  plots  of 
the  French  court  in  Scotland,  to  find 
that  all  their  efforts  to  defeat  them, 
and  keep  the  Enghsh  party  together, 
were  ruined  by  Elizabeth’s  extreme 
parsimony.  In  other  matters,  not  in¬ 
volving  expense,  she  was  active  and 
vigorous  enough.  Holt,  the  Jesuit, 
who  was  engaged  in  secret  transac¬ 
tions  with  the  Scottish  Catholics,  had 
been  seized  at  Leith ;  and  Elizabeth 
strongly  recommended  that  he  should 
be,  as  she  expressed  it,  “  substantially 
examined,  and  forced,  by  torture,”  to 
discover  all  he  knew.’^  She  wrote  to 
Gowrie,  and  to  the  young  king  ;  ^  she 
urged  her  busy  agent,  Bowms,  to  press 
Menainville’s  departure ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  Burghley,  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  Walsingham,  recommended 
the  instant  advance  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  counteract  the  French  in¬ 
fluence  in  Scotland,  “she  did  utterly 
mislike  such  a  point,”  (to  use  Walsing- 
ham’s  words,)  “  because  it  cast  her  into 
charges.”®  Of  this  sum  one-half  was 
to  be  given  to  the  young  king,  and  the 
rest  expended  upon  the  nobility,  and 
the  entertainment  of  a  resident  minis¬ 
ter  at  the  Scottish  court ;  but,  when 
moved  in  the  business,  the  C[ueen  would 
not  advance  a  farthing. 

About  this  same  time,  and  shortly 
before  the  Scottish  ambassadors  set 
out  for  England,  the  captive  Queen  of 
Scots,  worn  out  with  her  long  impri¬ 
sonment,  and  weary  of  the  perpetual 
dangers  and  anxieties  to  which  the 
efforts  of  the  Catholic  party  exposed 
her,  renewed  her  negotiations  with 
Elizabeth.  Some  months  before  this 
she  had  addressed  a  pathetic  and  elo¬ 
quent  appeal  to  that  princess,  implor¬ 
ing  her  to  abate  the  rigour  of  her 
confinement,  to  withdraw  support  from 
the  rebels  who  kept  her  son  in  durance. 


in  French.  Also  State-paper  Office,  Bowes 
to  Walsingham,  March  28,  1683. 

3  State-paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes, 
April  15,  1583. 

*  MS  ,  State-paper  Office,  Gowrie  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  April  24,  1583.  v  9 

5  Ibid.,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  M.arch  2, 
1582-3.  Also  Fowler  to  Walsiugh.am,  State- 
paper  O^ice,  April  1583, 
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aud  to  listen  to  the  sincere  offers  she 
had  so  repeatedly  made  for  an  accom¬ 
modation.  Some  of  the  passages  in 
this  letter  were  so  touchingly  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
even  the  cold  and  politic  heart  of  the 
English  queen  could  have  been  insensi¬ 
ble  to  them;  but  there  were  others 
so  cuttingly  ironical,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  true,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
the  epistle  remained,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  unanswered.^  At  length, 
however,  Elizabeth  despatched  Mr 
Beal,  one  of  her  confidential  servants, 
a  strict  Puritan,  and  a  man  of  severe 
saturnine  temper,  to  confer  with  the 
imprisoned  queen.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  she  had  any  serious  inten¬ 
tions  of  listening  to  Mary ;  but  she 
was  anxious,  before  she  received  the 
ambassadors,  Stewart  and  Colvile,  to 
probe  her  feelings,  and  ascertain  how 
far  there  existed  any  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  between  her  and  her  son ;  and 
Beal's  letters  to  Walsingham  present 
us  with  an  interesting  picture  of  this 
conference.  Lord  Shrewsbury  had  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  negotiation, 
of  which  ho  gave  this  account  to  the 
English  secretary: — “Since  our  last 
despatch,”  said  he,  “  this  earl  and  I 
have  once  repaired  unto  this  lady ; 
and  whilst  he  went  out  to  meet  some 
gentlemen  of  the  country  at  the  cock¬ 
fight,  it  pleased  her  to  spend  some 
part  of  the  afternoon  in  talk  with  me, 
of  sundry  matters  of  the  estate  of 
Scotland.  ...  In  conclusion,  she 
solemnly  protested,  before  Nau,^  that 
she  and  her  son  would  do  anything 
they  could  to  deserve  her  majesty’s 
favour ;  and  said  that  she  was  not  so 
irreligious  and  careless  of  her  honour 
and  the  force  of  an  oath,  as  either 
before  God  or  man  she  should  be 
found  to  break  that  which  she  had 
promised;  and  she  added,  that  she 
was  now  old,  and  that  it  was  not  for 
her  now  to  seek  any  ambition  or  great 
estate,  either  in  the  one  realm  or  the 
other,  as  in  her  youth  she  might ;  but 
only  desired  to  hve  the  rest  of  the 
small  time  of  her  hfe  in  quietness,  in 

1  It  will  be  found,  with  a  translation,  in 
Whitaker,  vol.  iv.  p.  401. 

-  Monsieur  Nau,  Mary’s  secretaiy. 
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some  honourable  sort:  she  said  she 
was  diseased,  .and  subject  to  many 
sicknesses,  albeit,  these  many  winters, 
she  never  was  so  well  as  she  was  this. 
She  had  a  gi'eat  heart  which  had  pre¬ 
served  her,  and  desired  now  to  be  at 
rest,  by  the  making  of  some  good 
accord  with  her  majesty,  her  son,  and 
herself.” 

Beal  then  told  Mary  that,  in  his 
opinion,  such  an  agreement  or  associa¬ 
tion  as  had  been  contemplated  was  not 
desired  in  Scotland,  either  by  the 
young  king  or  the  nobility. 

“For  the  nobility,”  said  she,  “all  that 
might  hinder  it  are  already  gone.  I  hav  e 
offended  none  of  them  which  are  now 
remaining;  and  therefore  I  doubt  not 
but  they  will  like  thereof.  These  are 
principally  to  be  doubted  :  Lindsay, 
Gowrie,  Lochleven,  Mar,  and  Angus. 
Lindsay  is  a  hasty  man,  and  was  never 
thought  to  be  of  any  great  conduct  or 
wit ;  and  if  he  would  do  anything  to  the 
contrary,  the  w'ay  to  win  him  was,  to 
suffer  him  to  have  a  few  glorious  words 
in  the  beginning,  and  afterwards  he 
would  be  wrought  well  enough.  In 
the  association  passed  between  her  and 
her  son,”  she  said,  “  all  former  offences 
done  to  her  were  pardoned ;  ”  adding, 
“  that  whatsoever  account  her  majesty 
now  maketh  of  Gowrie,  his  letters 
imto  the  Duke  of  Guise,  sent  by  ono 
Paul,  which  brought  certain  horses 
unto  her  son  into  Scotland,  can  de¬ 
clare  that  he  will  yield  unto  anything 
— she  marvelleth  how  her  majesty 
dared  trust  him;”  and  said,  “that 
because  the  Earl  Morton  did  not, 
in  a  particular  controversy  that  was 
between  him  aud  Lord  Oliphant,  do 
what  he  would,  he  was  the  cause  of 
his  death.  .  .  .  Therefore,”  she  said, 
“there  was  no  stability  or  trust  in 
him.  Lochleven  hath  ”  (as  she  said) 
“  made  his  peace  already.  Mar  was  her 
godchild,  and,  in  her  opinion,  like  to 
prove  a  coward  and  a  naughty-natured 
boy.  .  .  .  Angus  had  never  offended 
her,  and  therefore  she  washed  him  no 
evil ;  but  his  surname  never  had  been 
friends  to  the  Stewarts,  aud  she  knew 
the  king  her  son  loved  him  not.  .  .  . 
Touching  her  son,”  she  observed, 
“  that  he  was  cunning  enough  not  to 
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declare  himself  openly,  in  respect  of 
hissiirety  and  danger  of  his  life,  being 
in  his  enemies’  hands ;  and  what,” 
said  she,  “  will  you  say  if  his  own 
letters  can  be  shewed  to  that  effect  ?” 
On  another  occasion,  some  days  later, 
she  confirmed  this ;  observing  that, 
although  James  might  appear  to  be 
satisfied  with  Gowrie  and  the  rest,  he 
only  dissembled  and  waited  his  time, 
and  must  seek  some  foreign  support  if 
he  did  not  embrace  England,  as  he 
was  too  poor  a  king  to  stand  alone 
against  such  a  nobility  ;  besides,  Mon¬ 
sieur  la  Motte  had  told  her  he  was 
well  grown,  and  his  marriage  could 
not  be  delayed  more  than  a  year  or 
two.  “  His  father  was  married  when 
he  was  but  nineteen  years  old,  and 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  when  he  was 
but  sixteen.  .  .  .  As  to  herself,  she 
was  sure,”  she  said,  “  of  a  great  party 
amongst  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  had 
a  hundred  of  their  bands  to  maintain 
her  cause,  on  the  occurring  of  any 
good  opportunity  ;  yet  she  desired  no 
ambitious  estate,  either  in  that  coun¬ 
try  or  this,  but  only  her  majesty’s 
favour,  and  liberty.”^ 

Elizabeth  having  thus  elicited  as 
much  as  possible  from  Mary,  and  even 
procured  from  the  captive  princess 
some  offers  which  might  open  the  way 
to  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  com¬ 
municated  all  that  had  passed  to 
Bowes,  her  ambassador  at  the  Scottish 
court  ;  and  commanded  him,  in  a 
secret  interview  with  the  young  king, 
to  sound  his  feelings  regarding  the  re¬ 
storation  of  his  mother  to  liberty,  and 
her  association  with  himself  in  the 
government.^  The  matter  was  to  be 
managed  with  the  utmost  secrecy ; 
and  the  Enghsh  queen  was  so  anxious 
to  receive  an  instant  answer,  that 
Walsingham  recommended  Bowes  to 
set  a  gallows  upon  the  packet,  as  he 
had  done  on  his  own ;  a  significant 
hiut  sometimes  given  in  those  times  to 
dilatory  couriers.^  In  all  this,  Eliza- 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Papers  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  April  17, 1583.  Lord  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Mr  Beal  to  Walsingham.  Also 
April  22,  1583,  same  to  same. 

2  Minute,  State-paper  Office,  April  25, 1583, 
Walsingham  to  Bowes. 

3  Ibid.,  April  20,  1683. 


heth  had  no  serions  intention  of  either 
delivering  her  captive,  or  permitting 
her  to  be  associated  with  her  son  :  her 
wish  was  to  defeat  the  whole  scheme, 
hy  making  the  young  prince  jealous 
of  his  mother ;  and  in  this  she  appears 
to  have  succeeded.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  in  his  .secret  interview  with 
the  English  ambassador,  James  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  much  suspicion 
and  selfishness ;  and  when  Bowes 
shew'ed  him  the  paper  containing 
Mary’s  offers  to  Elizabeth,  he  ani¬ 
madverted  upon  them  with  so  much 
severity  and  acuteness,  that,  had  the 
ambassador  himself  been  the  critic, 
we  could  scarcely  have  expected  a 
more  determined  disapproval.  Thus, 
in  pointing  to  the  eighth  article, 
which  related  to  their  being  jointly 
associated  in  the  government,  he 
doubted,  he  said,  that  some  prejudice 
might  come  to  him,  as  well  .at  home 
as  otherwise  ;  since  it  seemed  so 
worded,  that  she  should  not  only  be 
equal  with  him  in  authority  and  power, 
hut  also  have  the  chief  place  before 
him  :  a  matter  dangerous  to  his  state 
and  title  to  this  crown.  Besides,  he 
observed,  sundry  obstacles  ^  might  he 
found  in  the  person  of  his  mother, 
which  might  annoy  both  him  and  her. 
She  was  a  Papist ;  she  had  a  council 
resident  in  France,  hy  whom  she  was 
directed;  she  was  so  entangled  with 
the  Pope,  and  others  her  confederates, 
that  she  could  not  deliver  herself 
from  Buspiioion.  In  honour  she  could 
not  abandon  her  friends  in  France  ; 
and  as,  in  the  person  of  Queen  Mary, 
(alluding  to  Elizabeth’s  predecessor,) 
he  said,  it  was  found,  and  seen  to  the 
world,  that  her  own  mild  nature  could 
not  suppress  the  gi-eat  cruelty  of  her 
counsellors,  but  that  their  desire  pre¬ 
vailed  to  persecute  and  torment  God’s 
people  ;  to  overthrow  the  whole  state 
and  government  established  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth ;  ...  so  the  Pro¬ 
testants  and  others  in  England,  de¬ 
siring  a  peaceable  government  and 
estate,  might  both  doubt  to  find  the 
like  effects  in  the  person  of  his 
mother,  and  he  affrayed  to  come  under 
the  rule  of  a  woman  thus  qualified. 
These  impediments  and  dangers,  he 
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added  complacently,  would  not  be 
found  in  his  own  condition,  but  rather 
an  expectation  of  good  parts  or  quali¬ 
ties  promising  better  contentment  and 
satisfaction.  He  then,  at  Bowes  s  re¬ 
quest,  gave  him  the  whole  history  of 
the  correspondence  between  himself 
and  the  captive  queen  expressed  the 
deepest  gratitude  to  Elizabeth  for  this 
confidential  communication  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  assuring  him  that,  as  he 
was  convinced  Mary  preferred  herself 
before  him  in  this  proposal,  till  he  saw 
Tnucbi  more  clearly  than  he  yet  could, 
the  bottom  of  the  business,  and  her 
true  meaning,  he  would  go  no  further 
without  communicating  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  queen,  and  taking  the  advice  of 
his  council ;  whose  opinion  he  could 
not  now  have,  on  account  of  the 
solemn  jiromise  of  secrecy  to  Eliza 

beth.i  ,  1  j! 

It  is  evident,  through  the  whole  of 
this  negotiation,  that  James,  if  he 
expressed  his  real  feelings,  had  a 
single  ey^  own  interest ,  and 

cared  little  what  became  of  his  un¬ 
fortunate  mother,  provided  he  secured 
an  undivided  sceptre  in  Scotland,  and 
his  succession  to  the  English  crown 
on  Elizabeth’s  death.  One  only  thing 
may  be  suggested  in  his  defence .  it 
is  iust  possible  that,  in  all  this  he  dis¬ 
sembled,  with  the  object  of  blinding 
Elizabeth  and  Bowes  to^  his  purposes 
for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  English  faction.  But 
of  this,  the  result  will  enable  us  more 
truly  to  judge. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  Menain- 
vllle,  having  fully  organised  the  plot 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Ruthven 
lords  and  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  to  power,  took  shipping  from 
Leith  for  the  court  of  France ;  and  so 
confidently  did  he  express  himself  to 
his  secret  friends,  that  Bowes,  who 
had  a  spy  amongst  them,  told  Wal- 
singham  ho  might  look  for  a  new 
world  in  August.^  At  the  same  time, 
the  Scottish  ambassadors.  Colonel 
Stewart  and  Mr  John  Colvile,  accom- 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Wal- 
singhara,  Ediu’nirgh,  May  1,  15S3. 

2  MS.  State  paper  Office,  April  24,  1583. 
Bowes  to  Walsingliani.  Ibid.,  Slay  1,  I'loo, 
guine  to  same. 
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panied  by  Mr  David  Lindsay,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  went 
at  James’s  special  request,  repaired  to 
London,  where  they  were  banqueted 
by  Leicester,  and  soon  admitted  to  an 
audience  by  Elizabeth.  _  This  princess 
was,  as  usual,  profuse  in  her  profes¬ 
sions  and  advice  to  her  young  cousin 
the  King  of  Scots,  but  exceedingly 
parsimonious  of  her  money.®  On  the 
subject  of  his  marriage,  upon  which 
he  had  solicited  her  advice,  she  pro¬ 
mised  to  write  herself ;  but  referred 
all  other  points  to  her  council.  It 
was  urged  by  Colvile,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  the  king’s  person  could 
not  be  deemed  in  safety,  unless  the 
Scottish  guard  were  increased.  By 
this  he  meant,  in  plain  language,  that 
James  could  not  be  kept  in  captivity 
without  a  larger  body  of  hired  soldiers 
to  hold  the  opposite  faction  in  check. 
In  them,  to  use  the  words  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  the  life  of  the  cause  con¬ 
sisted.”  ^  And  yet  Elizabeth  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  advance 
the  paltry  sum  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  which  she  insisted  Bowes 
must  pay  upon  his  own  credit :  and 
“  if,”  said  Walsingham,  when  he  sent 
him  her  commands  in  this  matter, 
“her  Majesty  should  happen  to  lay 
the  burden  upon  you,  I  will  not  fail 
to  see  you  myself  discharged  of  the 
same.”  ®  It  had  been  one  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  Colonel  Stewart,  in  this  em¬ 
bassy,  to  ascertain  whether  most  could 
be  gained  by  the  proffered  friendship 
of  England  or  France.  He  knew  that 
the  first  object  of  his  master  the  young 
king,  was  to  strike  the  blow  which 
should  restore  him  to  liberty  :  but 
this  once  secured,  there  remained  the 
ulterior  question,  whether  he  should 
then  “  run  the  French  or  the  English 
course.”  And  if  the  English  queen 
had  been  content  to  relieve  James  of 
the  load  of  debt  which  overpowered 


3  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  original  minute, 
Walsingliam  to  Bowes,  May  9, 1583.  MS., 
Calderwood,  Britisli  Museum,  fol.  1266.  Also 
MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Heads  of  Advice  to 
be  g'iven  to  the  King  of  Scots. 

*  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Colvile  to  Wal- 
singliam,  May  7, 1583.  .  .  , 

3  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  minute,  Wal- 
singham  to  Bowes,  May  9,  1583,  See  Pioofi 
and  Illustrations,  No,  XII. 
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him  ;  if  she  had  frankly  communicated 
with  him  on  the  succession,  and  given 
him  her  advice  upon  his  marriage ; 
there  was  every  probability  that  he 
would  have  continued  at  her  devotion. 
Only  two  days  after  the  Scottish  am¬ 
bassadors  had  left  court  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  Bowes  wrote  from  Edinburgh  to 
IValsingham,  that  the  Earls  of  Huntly, 
Athole,  Montrose,  and  other  barons, 
had  met  at  Falkland ;  and  their  “pur¬ 
pose  to  welter  ^  the  court  and  state” 
was  no  secret ;  and  that  nothing  but 
a  satisfactory  message  from  their  royal 
mistress  could  save  the  English  faction, 
and  prevent  a  change  of  government. " 
Yet  all  this  did  not  alter  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  English  queen.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  ambassadors  remon¬ 
strated  with  Walsingham ;  that  they 
reminded  him  of  the  promises  made 
by  the  queen  to  the  lords  who  had 
seized  the  king  at  Ruthven ;  of  the 
exhortations  sent  them,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  action,  to  be  constant ;  of 
the  assurances  given  to  them  of  as¬ 
sistance  both  in  men  and  money.^ 
Gowrie  found  himself  cheated  out  of 
the  sums  he  had  spent  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  :  and  perceiving  the  course 
which  things  must  take,  determined 
to  make  his  peace  with  James  on  the 
first  occasion.  Bowes’s  advances  to  the 
English  faction  were  discouraged ;  and 
Walsingham  bitterly  complained  that 
even  the  wretched  three  hundred 
poimds,  which  he  had  given  from  his 
own  pocket,  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
dead  loss  to  the  ambassador,  if  he 
looked  for  payment  to  her  majesty, 
and  not  to  himself.  “  Thus,  you  see,” 
said  he,  “notwithstanding  it  importeth 
us  greatly  to  yield  all  contentment  to 
that  nation,  [Scotland,]  how  we  stick 
at  trifles!  1  pray  God  we  perform 
the  rest  of  things  promised.”  ^ 

At  this  crisis,  intelligence  arrived  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  in 

1  To  welter ;  to  throw  the  goveinment  into 
a  state  of  movement  and  disturbance. 

-  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Walsingham,  May  31,  1583. 

‘  Ibid.,  Colvile  and  Stewart  to  Walsing¬ 
ham,  May  18,  1581. 

‘  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Walsingham  to 
Bowes,  May  29,  1583, 
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France.®  He  had  been  for  some  time 
in  delicate  health ;  but  the  Scottish 
king  had  looked  forward  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  his  recovery,  and  his  grief 
was  extreme.  His  feelings  became 
more  poignant  when  he  found  the 
deep  affection  which  his  favourite  had 
expressed  towards  himself  on  his 
death-bed :  enjoining  his  eldest  son 
to  carry  his  heart  to  his  royal  master 
in  Scotland ;  and  dying,  apparently, 
in  the  Reformed  faith.  On  the  day 
of  his  death  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
James,  informing  him  that  his  re¬ 
covery  was  hopeless ;  and  advising 
him  to  trust  no  longer  to  Angus,  jMai-, 
Lindsay,  or  Gowrie,  whom  he  sus¬ 
pected  were  devoted  to  the  English 
faction  ;  but  to  give  his  confidence  to 
those  whom  he  termed  his  own  party. 
A  blank,  however,  had  been  left  for 
their  names,  and  he  expired  before  it 
was  filled  up.® 

This  event  threw  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  immediate  execution  of 
that  plot  for  his  liberty,  which  the 
young  king  had  been  so  long  concert¬ 
ing,  and  from  the  success  of  which  he 
had  so  fondly  looked  forward  to  the 
restoration  of  his  favourite.^  Eliza¬ 
beth  seized  this  interval  again  to  sound 
the  king,  and  some  of  the  leading  men 
in  Scotland,  regarding  those  recent 
negotiations  which  had  been  carried 
on  with  the  captive  queen  for  her  re¬ 
storation  to  liberty,  and  her  intended 
“association”  with  her  son.  Both 
prince  and  council  treated  the  idea 
with  repugnance.  James  observed  to 
Bowes,  that  although,  as  a  dutiful  son, 
he  was  ready  to  exert  himself  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  comfort  and  hberty  of  his 
mother,  he  was  neither  bound  to  this 
scheme  of  an  “  association,”  as  she  had 
asserted,  nor  would  he  ever  consent 
to  it  in  the  form  which  she  had  pro¬ 
posed.  The  councillors  were  still 
more  violently  opposed  to  Mary  on 
both  points.  “  The  association,”  they 

^  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Wal- 
singhajn,  Tuesday,  1583. 

6  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  1268,  1269.  Al.^o 
MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes, 
June  12, 1583. 

r  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office  ,Walsmg- 
ham  to  Bowes,  June  5, 1583. 
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said,  “had  been  proposed  in  Moray’s 
regency,  and  absolutely  rejected;  and 
tbey  were  confident  it  would  meet  tbe 
same  fate  now;  and  for  ber  liberty,  if, 
under  restraint,  sbe  could  keep  up  so 
strong  a  faction,  wbat  would  sbe  do 
wben  free  ?  ”  ^ 

Tbis  secret  consultation  between 
tbe  English  ambassador  and  tbe  king 
took  place  at  Falkland  on  tbe  24tb 
June ;  and  so  completely  bad  James 
blinded  Bowes,  that  be  left  court  and 
returned  to  the  capital,  unsuspicious 
of  any  change.  Next  day,  John  Col- 
vile,  who,  with  Colonel  Stewart,  bad 
just  returned  from  England,  assured 
Walsingbam  “that  all  things  were 
quiet,  and  that  tbe  last  work  of  God, 
in  tbe  duke’s  departure,  bad  increased 
the  friendly  disposition  of  tbe  king.”  ^ 
But  tbe  letters  were  still  on  their  way 
to  England  wben  all  these  flattering 
hopes  were  overthrown,  and  the  am¬ 
bassador  received  tbe  astounding  in¬ 
telligence  that  tbe  king  bad  thrown 
liimself  into  tbe  castle  of  St  Andrews ; 
that  tbe  gates  of  the  place  were  kept 
by  Colonel  Stewart  and  bis  soldiers ; 
that  none  of  tbe  nobility  bad  been 
suffered  to  enter,  but  such  as  were 
privy  to  tbe  plot ;  and  that  the  Earls 
of  Crawford,  Huntly,  Argyle,  and 
Marshal,  were  already  with  the  mon¬ 
arch.  On  tbe  heels  of  tbis  news  came 
a  horseman  in  fiery  speed  from  Mar  to 
Angus ;  and  tbis  earl,  the  moment  be 
beard  of  tbe  movement,  despatched  a 
courier  by  night  with  bis  ring  to  Botb- 
well,  urging  him  to  gather  bis  Border¬ 
ers  and  join  him  instantly ;  which  be 
did.  But  tbe  two  barons  were  met, 
within  six  miles  of  St  Andrews,  by  a 
herald,  who  charged  them,  on  pain  of 
treason,  to  disband  their  forces,  and 
come  forward  singly.  They  obeyed, 
rode  on,  saw  James,  and  received  bis 
firders  to  return  home  and  remain  at 
their  bouses  till  be  called  for  them.^ 

A  few  days  shewed  that  this  sudden, 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OfBce,  Bowes  to 
■Walsingbam,  Edinburgh,  June  29,  1583. 

2  Ibid.,  Colvile  to  Walsingbam,  June  25, 
1583. 

s  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  1270.  Angus’s 
messenger  arrived  on  the  Lord’s  day  at 
night.  MS.  Letter,  Bowes  to  Walsingbam, 
June  29,  1583,  Bowes’s  Letter-book. 
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though  bloodless,  revolution  was  com¬ 
plete.  Tbe  king  was  bis  own  master, 
and  owed  bis  freedom  to  tbe  ability 
with  -which  be  bad  organised  tbe  plot 
and  blinded  his  adversaries.*  Gowrie, 
Mar,  and  Angus,  the  three  lords  who 
bad  led  tbe  faction  of  England,  and 
kept  him  in  durance,  were  in  despair ; 
but  Gowrie,  more  politic  than  bis 
associates,  bad  secured  a  pardon  for 
himself  some  time  before  the  crisis.® 
His  colleagues  in  the  triumvirate  fled; 
and  to  crown  all,  Arran,  who,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  bad  been  privy 
to  tbe  whole,  after  a  brief  interval 
returned  to  court,  was  embraced  by 
the  king,  and  soon  resumed  all  bis 
pride  and  ascendency.® 

It  was  now  nearly  ten  months  since 
tbe  raid  of  Rutbven  ;  and  as  James 
had  dissembled  bis  feelings  as  long  as 
be  remained  in  tbe  power  of  tbe  lead¬ 
ers  of  that  bold  enterprise,  tbe  world 
looked  not  for  any  great  severity 
against  them.  But  tbe  insidt  bad 
sunk  deeper  than  -w’as  bebeved ;  and 
it  was  soon  evident  that  tbe  king  bad 
determined  to  convince  bis  people 
that  the  person  of  tbe  monarch  and 
tbe  laws  of  tbe  land  should  neither  be 
invaded  nor  broken  -uatb  impunity. 
A  iDroclamation  was  set  fortb,^  which 
characterised  tbe  enterprise  at  Rutb¬ 
ven  as  treason ;  and  whilst  it  assured 
bis  subjects  that  all  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  offence  should  experience 
tbe  mercy  of  their  prince,  avowed  his 
resolution  to  proceed  vigorously 
against  tbe  impenitent  and  refrac¬ 
tory.  At  tbe  same  time,  he  pubbsbed 
a  declaration  “  of  tbe  good  and  pleas¬ 
ant  death  in  tbe  Lord”  of  bis  late 
dear  cousin  tbe  Duke  of  Lennox  ;  in¬ 
forming  his  subjects  that  tbis  noble¬ 
man  bad  departed  in  the  profession 
of  tbe  true  Christian  faith  established 

*  JIS.  Letter,  Bowes’s  Letter-book,  Bowes 
to  IValsingham,  July  3.  1583. 

6  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Wal- 
singham,  July  9,  1683.  Calderwood  MS.,  fol. 
1273. 

0  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Walsingbam,  August  5,  1583. 

’  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation,  July  30,  1583.  Also  Spottiswood, 
]).  326.  Also  Bowes  to  Walsingbam,  July 
31,  1583. 
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within  his  realm  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign;  and  denouncing  penalties 
upon  all  who  pretended  ignorance  of 
thi,s  fact,  or  dared  to  contradict  it,  in 
speaking  or  in  writing,  in  prose  or 
rhyme.  ^ 

This  public  vindication  of  the  me¬ 
mory  and  faith  of  his  favourite,  was 
intended  to  silence  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk,  who  had  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  cast  out  some  injurious 
speeches  against  the  duke ;  one  of 
them  affirming  that,  as  he  thirsted  for 
blood  in  his  lifetime,  so  he  died  in 
blood  :  ^  an  allusion  to  the  disease  of 
which  he  was  reported  to  have  fallen 
the  victim.  This  harsh  attack  upon 
his  favourite  justly  and  deeply  offend¬ 
ed  the  king ;  and  Lawson,  the-  author 
of  the  calumny,  having  been  com¬ 
manded  to  appear  at  court,  he  and  a 
small  company  of  his  brother  minis¬ 
ters  repaired  to  Dunfermline,  and 
were  conducted  into  the  presence- 
chamber.  Here,  owing  to  the  recent 
changes,  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rormded  with  the  strange  faces  of  a 
new  court.  Soon  after  the  king  en¬ 
tered,  and  whilist  they  rose  and  made 
their  obeisance,  James,  to  their  aston¬ 
ishment,  took  not  the  slightest  notice, 
but  passing  the  throne,  which  all  ex¬ 
pected  he  was  to  occupy,  sat  down 
famiharly  upon  a  little  coffer,  and 
“eyed  them  aU  marvellous  gravely, 
and  they  him,  for  the  space  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour ;  none  speaking  a  word ; 
to  the  admiration  of  all  the  behold¬ 
ers.”  ^  The  scene,  intended  to  have 
been  tragic  and  awful,  was  singularly 
comic ;  and  this  was  increased  when 
the  monarch,  without  uttering  a  syl¬ 
lable,  jumped  up  from  his  coffer  and, 
“glooming”  upon  them,  walked  out  of 
the  room.  It  was  now  difficult  to  say 
what  should  be  done.  The  ministers 
had  come  with  a  determination  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  their  sovereign  against 
the  recent  changes ;  and  he,  it  was 
evident,  enraged  at  their  late  conduct, 
had  resolved  to  dismiss  them  unheard ; 

1  State-paper  0£6ce,  copy  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  for  Lennox,  July  27,  1583.  Also  MS. 
Letter,  Bowes’s  Letter-book,  July  31,  1583, 
Bowes  to  Walsingham. 

2  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  1270, 

3  Ibid. 


but,  whilst  they  debated  in  perplexity, 
he  relented  in  the  cabinet,  to  which 
he  had  retired,  and  called  them  in. 
Pont  then  said  they  had  come  to  warn 
him  against  alterations.  “  I  see 
none,”  quickly  rejoined  the  king; 
“  but  there  were  some  this  time 
twelvemonth,”  (alluding  to  his  seizure 
at  Ruthven  :)  “where  were  your  warn¬ 
ings  then?” — “Did  we  not  admonish 
you  at  St  Johnston?”  answered  Pont. 
“  And,  were  it  not  for  our  love  to  your 
grace,”  interrupted  Mr  David  Fergu¬ 
son,  “  could  we  not  easily  have  found 
another  place  to  have  spoken  our 
minds  than  here?”  This  allusion  to 
their  licence  in  the  pulpit  made  the 
king  bite  his  lip  ;  and  the  storm  wa.s 
about  to  break  out,  when  the  same 
speaker  threw  oil  upon  the  waters,  by 
casting  in  some  meiTy  speeches.  His 
wit  was  of  a  homely  and  peculiar 
character.  James,  he  said,  ought  to 
hear  him,  if  any ;  for  he  had  demitted 
the  crown  in  his  favour.  Was  he  not 
Ferguson,  the  son  of  Fergus  the  first 
Scottish  king  ?  and  had  he  not  cheer¬ 
fully  resigned  his  title  to  his  grace,  as 
he  was  an  honest  man  and  had  posses¬ 
sion  ?  “  Well,”  said  James,  “  no  other 
king  in  Europe  would  have  borne  at 
your  hands  what  I  have.” — -“,^God  for¬ 
bid  you  should  be  like  other  Euro¬ 
pean  kings!”  was  the  reply;  “what 
are  they  but  murderers  of  the  saints  ? 
■ — ye  have  had  another  sort  of  up¬ 
bringing  :  but  beware  whom  ye  choose 
to  be  about  you ;  for,  helpless  as  ye 
were  in  your  cradle,  you  are  in  deeper 
danger  now.” — “  I  am  a  Catholic  king,” 
replied  the  monarch,  “and  may  choose 
my  own  advisers.”  The  word  Catholic 
was  more  than  some  of  the  mini,sters 
could  digest,  and  would  have  led  to 
an  angry  altercation,  had  not  Ferguson 
again  adroitly  allayed  their  excited 
feelings.  “  Yes,  brethren,”  said  he, 
turning  to  them,  “  he  is  a  catholic — 
that  is,  a  universal  king;  and  may 
choose  his  company  as  King  David 
did,  in  the  hundred  and  first  Psalm.” 
This  was  a  master  stroke;  for  the 
king  had  very  recently  translated  this 
psalm  into  English  metre,  and  Fergu¬ 
son  took  occasion  to  commend  his 
verses  in  the  highest  terms.  They 
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then  again  warned  him  against  his 
present  councillors;  and  one  of  the 
ministers,  stooping  down,  had  the 
boldness  to  whisper  in  his  ear  that 
there  was  no  great  wisdom  in  keeping 
his  father’s  murderers,  or  their  pos¬ 
terity,  so  near  his  person.  Their  last 
words  were  stern  and  solemn.  “  Think 
not  lightly,  sir,”  said  they,  “  of  our 
commission  ;  and  look  well  that  your 
deeds  agree  with  your  promises,  for 
we  must  damn  sin  in  whoever  it  be 
found;  nor  is  that  face  upon  flesh 
that  we  may  spare,  in  case  we  find 
rebellion  to  our  God,  whose  ambas¬ 
sadors  we  are.  Disregard  not  our 
threatening;  for  there  was  never  one 
yet  in  this  realm,  in  the  place  where 
your  grace  is,  who  prospered  after  the 
ministers  began  to  threaten  him.”  At 
this  the  king  was  observed  to  smile, 
probably  ironically,  but  he  said  no¬ 
thing  ;  and,  as  they  took  their  leave, 
he  laid  his  hand  familiarly  on  each. 
Colonel  Stewart  then  made  them  drink, 
and  they  left  the  court.^  I  have  given 
this  interview  at  some  length,  as  it  is 
strikingly  characteristic  both  of  the 
prince  and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  re¬ 
volution  in  Scotland,  Elizabeth  wrote, 
in  much  alarm,  to  Bowes,^  and  re¬ 
solved  to  send  an  ambassador  with  her 
advice  and  remonstrance  to  the  king. 
She  hesitated,  however,  between  Lord 
Hunsdon  her  cousin,  and  the  now  aged 
Walsingham ;  and  two  months  were 
suffered  to  pass  before  she  could  be 
brought  to  a  decision.  During  this 
interval  all  W'as  vigour  upon  the  part 
of  the  king  and  An-an,  whilst  despond¬ 
ency  and  suspicion  paralysed  and  di¬ 
vided  their  opponents.  Angus,  the 
head  of  the  house  Of  Douglas,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in 
the  countrj’’,  was  banished  beyond  the 
Spey ;  Mar  and  Glammis  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  counti-y;^  the  Laird  of 
Lochleven  -svas  imprisoned,  and  com¬ 
manded  to  deliver  his  houses  to 
Eothes;  Lord  Boj-d  and  Colvile  of 

1  MS.,  Calderwood,  fol.  1272. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  July  10, 
1583,  ■Walsingham  to  Bowes. 

3  Spottiswood,  p.  326. 

<  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Walsingham,  Septemher  19,  1083. 
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Easter  Wemyss  retired  to  France ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  those  who 
had  been  all  along  attached  to  the 
interests  of  France,  saw  themselves 
daily  increasing  in  favour  and  pro¬ 
moted  to  power.  Those  ofifleers  of  the 
king’s  household  who  were  suspected 
of  being  favourable  to  England  were 
removed,  to  make  way  for  others  of 
the  opposite  party.  It  'U’as  observed 
that  James  had  given  a  long  secret 
conference  to  young  Graham  of  Fintry, 
a  devoted  Catholic,  lately  come  from 
France,  with  letters  (as  Bowes  be¬ 
lieved)  from  the  Duke  of  Guise.®  It 
■u’as  even  noted  that  a  jiresent  of 
apples  and  almonds  had  been  sent 
from  Menainville  to  the  king ;  a  token 
concerted  to  shew  that  all  ivas  ripe  for 
the  completion  of  the  plot  which  he 
had  devised  when  last  in  Scotland.® 
In  short,  although  the  young  king  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  the  fairest  professions 
to  Bowes,  and  addressed  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  in  -which  he  expressed  the 
greatest  devotion  to  her  sendee,  and 
the  most  anxious  desire  to  preserve 
the  amity  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
it  was  evident  to  this  ambassador  that 
all  -was  false  and  dissembled. 

Amid  these  scenes  of  daily  proscrip¬ 
tions  and  royal  hypocrisy,  the  veteran 
statesman.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
arrived  at  the  Scottish  court.’’  His 
instructions  directed  him  to  require 
satisfaction  from  the  king  regarding 
the  late  strange  actions  which  hail 
taken  place,  so  inconsistent  ivith  his 
friendly  professions  to  his  royal  mis¬ 
tress;  he  was  to  use  every  effort  to 
persuade  James  to  reform  the  accident, 
which  the  queen  was  ready  to  impute 
rather  to  evil  counsel  th.an  to  his  own 
■wishes ;  and  to  assure  him  that,  if  he 
consented  to  alter  this  new  course,  he 
should  not  f.ail  to  taste  of  her  good- 

5  MS.  Letter,  State-p.apcr  Office,  Bowes  to 
tValsingliam.  July  2",  1583. 

®  IbiiL  Also  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  July 
29,  1583,  Servants  of  the  King’s  house  dis¬ 
charged. 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office.  Wulsing- 
ham  to  liurghlej’,  September  6,  1583.  Uo 
came  to  Edinburgh  Ist  September.  MS., 
Calderwood,  fol.  1278.  See  Proofs  and  Illus¬ 
trations,  Ko.  XIII. 
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ness.^  Bat  it  required  a  very  brief 
observation  to  convince  Walsingbam 
that  bis  mission  was  too  late.  He 
found  liimself  treated  with  coldness. 
Hi.s  audience  was  unnecessarily  de¬ 
layed;  and  when  at  last  admitted,  the 
young  king  was  in  no  compliant  mood, 
although  he  received  him  with  much 
apparent  courtesy.^  To  his  complaints 
of  the  late  changes,  James  replied, 
that  he  had  every  wish  to  maintain 
friendship  with  her  majesty  ;  but  this 
he  would  now  be  better  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  with  a  united  than  a  divided 
nobility.  Before  this,  two  or  three 
lords  had  usurped  the  government ; 
they  had  engaged,  in  dangerous  courses, 
and  had  brought  their  ruin  upon  them¬ 
selves.  AValsingham  then  attempted 
to  point  out  the  mischief  that  must 
arise  from  displacing  those  councillors 
who  were  best  affected  to  Elizabeth; 
but  James  sharply,  and  “with  a  kind 
of  jollity,”  (so  wrote  the  old  states¬ 
man  to  his  royal  mistress,)  reminded 
him  that  he  was  an  absolute  king; 
that  he  would  take  such  order  with 
his  subjects  as  best  liked  himself;^ 
and  that  he  thought  his  mistress 
should  be  no  more  curious  to  examine 
the  affections  of  his  council  than  he 
was  of  hers.  “  And  yet,”  said  Wal- 
singham,  “  you  are  but  a  young  prince 
yet,  and  of  no  great  judgment  in 
matters  of  government ;  and  many  an 
elder  one  would  think  himself  fortu¬ 
nate  to  meet  an  adviser  like  my  mis¬ 
tress.  But  be  assured,  she  is  quite 
ready  to  leave  you  to  your  own  guid¬ 
ance  ;  I  have  not  come  down  to  seek 
an  alliance  for  England,  which  can 
live  well  enough  without  Scotland,  but 
to  charge  your  majesty  with  unkind 
dealing  to  her  highness,  and  to  seek 
redress  for  past  errors.”  The  ambas¬ 
sador  tUen  complained  of  some  latg 
outrages  which  had  been  committee 
by  the  Scots  irpou  the  Borders ;  an^j 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Instructions  for 
Sir  F.  Walsingliani,  August  13,  1583. 

t'  MS.  Ijctter,  State-paper  Office,  Walsing- 
ham  to  liurghley,  Septemtjer  0,  1583,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

MS.  Letter,  original  draft,  State-paper 
Office,  Walsiugliam  to  Elizabeth,  September 
11,  1083. 

<  Ibid.,  September  11, 1583,  St  Johnston. 
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the  king  having  promised  inquiry,  and 
requested  to  see  him  next  day  in 
private,  he  took  his  leave.  This  secret 
conference,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  place.  The  probability 
is,  tliat  Arran,  who  carried  himself  to¬ 
wards  Walsingbam  with  great  pride, 
had  prevented  it ;  and,  having  bid 
adieu  to  the  king,  the  English  secre¬ 
tary  wrote  to  Burghley  in  these  omi¬ 
nous  terms: — “You  will  easily  find 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  recovery 
of  this  young  prince ;  who,  I  doubt, 
(having  many  reasons  to  lead  me  so 
to  judge,)  if  his  power  may  agi-ee  to 
his  will,  will  become  a  dangerous 
enemy.  .  .  .  There  is  no  one  thing 
will  serve  better  to  bridle  him,  than 
for  her  majesty  to  use  the  Hamilton.s 
in  such  sort  as  they  may  be  at  her 
devotion.”® 

This  last  hint,  of  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  Lord  John  and 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  the  sons  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Chastelherault,  who  had 
been  long  in  banishment,  and  now 
lived  in  England,  was  acted  upon  by 
Bowes ;  and  brief  as  had  been  Wal- 
singham’s  stay  in  Scotland,  he  had 
found  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
counter-revolution,  by  which  he  trusted 
to  overwhelm  Arran,  and  place  the 
king’s  person  once  more  in  the  power 
of  the  friends  of  Elizabeth.  By  his 
advice,  Bowes  bribed  some  of  the 
leading  nobles ;  and  in  less  than  a 
week  after  Walsingham’s  departure, 
hi,s  busy  agent  wrote  to  him,  that  the 
good  course  begun  by  him  in  that 
realm  was  prosperous ;  that  he  had 
met  with  many  of  the  persons  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  promised  to  do  what  was 
committed  to  them ;  and  that  already 
the  well-affected  were  in  comfort,  and 
their  adversaries  in  fear.® 

This  new  plot  Walsingbam  com¬ 
municated  to  Elizabeth  in  a  lettel 
which  has  unfortunately  disappeared, 
hut  to  which  he  thus  alluded  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  Burghley  from  Durham,  on  his 
journey  back  to  the  English  court 
“  There  is  an  offer  made  to  remove 

5  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Walsing- 
hani  to  Burghley,  September  11,  1583. 

e  Ibid.,  Bowes  to  Walsiughani,  September 
17,  1583. 
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the  ill-affected  from  about  the  king, 
v?hich  I  have  sent  to  her  majesty. 
They  require  speedy  answer  ;  and  that 
the  matter  may  be  used  with  aU 
secrecy,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  there¬ 
fore,  that  when  her  majesty  shall  make 
you  privy  thereunto,  you  wiU  hasten 
the  one  and  advise  the  other.”  ^  Arran’s 
quick  eye,  however,  had  detected  these 
machinations :  orders  were  given  to 
double  the  royal  guards,  the  strictest 
watch  was  kept  at  court and  although 
a  body  of  forty  horse  were  observed 
one  night  to  hover  round  Falkland, 
and  all  in  the  palace  dreaded  an  at¬ 
tack,  the  alarm  passed  away.  The 
“  Bye-course”  (the  name  given  to  the 
projected  conspiracy)  was  thus  aban¬ 
doned;  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  Walsingham’s  ill  success, 
determined  to  reserve  her  judgment 
on  the  Scottish  affairs,  and  recalled 
Bowes  from  Scotland.^ 

This  coldness  in  the  English  queen 
completely  discouraged  the  opponents 
of  the  late  revolution ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  king  and  Arran 
had  triumphed  over  every  difficulty. 
Angus,  Mar,  and  Glammis,  the  Lairds 
of  Lochleven  and  Cleish,  the  Abbots 
of  Dunfermline  and  Cambuskenneth, 
with  others  who  had  acted  in  concert 
with  Gowrie,  were  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  offences  and  sue  for 
mercy  ;  whilst  a  convention  was  held 
at  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  good  sense 
and  moderation  of  the  king  were  con¬ 
spicuous,  in  restoring  something  of 
confidence  and  peace  even  to  the 
troubled  elements  of  the  Kirk.'*  Con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulty  of  this  task, 
it  gives  us  no  mean  idea  of  James’s 
powers  at  this  early  age,  when  we  find 
him  succeeding  in  taming  the  fiery 
and  almost  idomitable  spirits  of  one 
party  of  the  ministers,  and  reconciling 

'  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OflSee,  Walsing- 
1mm  to  Burghley,  September  22, 1683,  Durham. 

2  Ibid.,  Bowes  to  Walsiugham,  October  22, 
1583. 

3  MS. , State-paper  Oflice.Elizabeth  to  Bowes, 
September  22,  1583,  Also  ibid.,  Bowes  to 
Waisingham,  October  15,  1583.  Also  ibid., 
■Walsingham  to  Bowes,  September  3i),  1583, 
York. 

*  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
M'alsingham,  Noveiuber  1,  1583. 


to  his  present  policy  the  more  plac¬ 
able  division  of  the  Presbyterians. 
The  great  subject  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  court  and  the  Scottish 
clergy  was  the  outrage  committed  at 
Euthven ;  a  transaction  which  had 
received  the  solemn  sanction  of  the 
Kirk,  but  which  the  prince,  however 
compelled  to  disguise  his  sentiments 
at  the  time,  justly  considered  rebel¬ 
lion.  On  this  point  James  was  firm. 
Ho  had  recently  made  every  effort  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  a  confession  of 
their  crime  ;  and  had  appointed  some 
commissioners,  chosen  from  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  the  elders  of  the  Kirk,  to  con¬ 
fer  with  them  upon  the  subject.®  But 
this  gentle  measure  not  producing 
all  the  effects  contemplated,  a  parlia¬ 
ment  was  convened  at  Edinburgh,  and 
an  act  unanimously  passed,  which  pro¬ 
nounced  “the  surprise  and  restraint 
of  the  royal  person”  in  August  pre¬ 
ceding  “  a  crime  of  high  treason,  of 
pernicious  example,  and  meriting 
severe  punishments.”  The  former 
act  of  council,  which  had  approved 
of  it,  was  abrogated,  as  having  been 
passed  by  the  rebels  themselves  dur¬ 
ing  the  restraint  of  their  sovereign; 
and  the  king  now  declared  his  de¬ 
termination  to  punish,  with  the  se¬ 
verest  penalties,  all  lyho  refused  to 
sue  for  pardon,  whilst  he  j)romised 
mercy  to  all  who  acknowledged  their 
offence.'’ 

These  determined  measures  were 
at  length  successful;  and  the  great 
leaders  of  the  faction,  who  had  hither¬ 
to  remained  in  sullen  and  obstinate 
resistance,  submitted  to  the  king's 
mercy.  Angus  retired  beyond  the 
Spey ;  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  Master  of 
Glammis,  with  the  Abbots  of  Dry- 
burgh  and  Cambuskenneth,  repaired 
to  Ireland;  Lord  Boyd,  with  the  Lairds 
of  Lochleven  and  Easter  Wemyss, 
passed  into  France ;  and  other  of  their 
associates  were  imprisoned,  or  warded 
within  the  strictest  bounds.  Mr  John 
Colvile  alone,  though  he  had  been  as 
deeply  implicated  as  them  all,  refusing 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Walsinglmm,  November  28,  1583. 

"  MS.  Act,  State-paper  Office,  December  7. 
I.‘i83. 
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submission,  fled  to  Berwick  ;  ^  whilst 
Gowrie,  who  had  already  obtained 
pardon,  reiterated  his  vows  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  remained  at  court.^  It  was 
impossible,  however,  wholly  to  subdue 
the  Kirk.  Air  John  Durie,  one  of  the 
ministers,  denounced  the  recent  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  pulpit  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  followed  in  this  course  by 
JMelvil  the  Principal  of  the  college  of 
St  Andrews.  But  Durie  was  com¬ 
pelled,  by  threats  of  having  his  head 
set  upon  the  West  Port,  one  of  the 
public  gates  of  the  city,  to  make  a 
qualified  retraction  ;  “  and  Melvil  only 
saved  himself  from  imprisonment  by 
a  precipitate  flight  to  Berwick.^  This 
man,  whose  temper  was  violent,  and 
who  was  a  strict  Puritan  in  religion 
and  a  Eepublican  in  politics,  when 
called  before  the  council,  resolutely 
declined  their  jurisdiction  ;  affirming 
that  he  was  amenable  only  to  the 
presbytery  for  anything  delivered  in 
the  pulpit;  and  when  the  king  at¬ 
tempted  to  convince  him  of  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  arrogantly  told  him  that  “he 
perverted  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man.”  The  removal  of  so  stern  an 
opponent  was  peculiarly  grateful  to 
the  court :  and  as  James  had  assured 
the  commissioners  of  the  Kirk  that 
he  was  determined  to  maintain  the 
Reformed  religion,  and  to  lay  before 
his  council  the  remedies  they  recom¬ 
mended  for  restoring  tranquillity  to 
the  country,  it  was  anxiously  hoped 
that  the  distracted  and  bleeding  state 
might  be  suffered  to  enjoy  some  little 
interval  of  repose.® 

During  these  transactions,  the  young 
Duke  of  Lennox,  having  left  the 
French  court,  arrived  in  Scotland. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  Master 
of  Gray,  a  person  destined  to  act  a 
conspicuous  part  in  future  years,  and 
whom  the  king  had  expressly  sent  on 
this  mission.  On  coming  ashore,  at 
Leith,  they  were  met  by  Arran  and 
Huntly,  and  carried  to  Kinneil,  where 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
WalsingUaiu,  December  29,  1583. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  330. 

3  MS,  Lettei-,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
■\Vakiugham,  November  1,  1583. 
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the  court  then  lay.  James  received 
the  son  of  his  old  favourite  with  the 
utmost  joy;  restored  him  to  his 
father’s  honours  and  estates  ;  and  as 
he  was  then  only  thirteen,  committed 
him  to  the  government  of  the  Earl  of 
Montrose.'' 

It  was  now  expected  that  a  period 
of  order  and  quiet  would  succeed  the 
banishment  of  the  disaffected  lords ; 
for  although  the  counsels  of  Arrau 
were  violent,  there  was  a  wiser  and 
more  moderate  party  in  the  king’s 
confidence,  which  checked,  for  a  little 
while,  his  rashness  and  lust  of  un¬ 
divided  power.  To  this  class  belonged 
the  celebrated  Sir  James  Melvil,  with 
his  brother  Sir  Robert,  and  some  of 
the  more  temperate  spirits  in  the 
Kirk.  One  of  these,  Mr  David  Lind¬ 
say,  accounted  among  the  best  of  the 
brethren,  addressed  a  letter  at  this 
time  to  Bowes,  the  late  ambassador, 
in  which  he  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
the  young  king.  He  advised  Bowes 
to  write  to  James  ;  informed  him  that 
advice  from  him  was  sure  to  be  well 
received ;  and  added,  that  his  royal 
master  had  recently,  in  private,  as¬ 
sured  him,  that  Secretary  Walsingham 
was  the  wisest  man  he  had  ever  spoken 
with  ;  that  the  more  he  had  pondered 
on  the  counsels  he  had  given  him,  in 
their  late  meeting,  the  better  and  more 
profitable  they  appeared.  “  I  per¬ 
ceive,”  said  he  to  Bowes,  “  his  majesty 
begins  to  take  better  tent  [heed]  to 
his  own  estate  and  weal  nor  [than]  he 
has  done  heretofore ;  and  espies  the 
nature  of  such  as  rather  regards  their 
own  particular,  nor  the'  quietness  of 
this  country  and  his  majesty’s  welfare, 

0  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Walsingliam,  November  16,  1583.  IbUL, 
same  to  same,  Nov.  20,  1583.  Spottiswood, 
p.  328.  Tbe  affection  of  this  prince  for  the 
family  of  his  old  fcivourite  is  a  pleasing  trait 
in  his  cliaracter.  Notliing  could  make  him 
forget  them.  Some  time  after  this,  two  of 
his  daugliter.s  were  brouglit  over  from  France, 
of  whom  he  married  one  to  tlie  Earl  of  Huntly, 
the  other  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  A  tliird  was 
destined  to  an  equally  honourable  match,  ljut 
she  had  vowed  herself  to  God,  and  could  not 
be  won  from  the  cloister ;  and  in  later  years, 
after  his  accession  to  the  English  crown, 
James  received,  with  undiminislied  interest, 
tlio  youngest  son  of  the  house,  and  advanced 
liim  to  great  honour. 
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which  compels  him  to  see  some  better 
order  taken,  and  that  by  the  advice 
of  the  most  upright  and  discreet  men 
that  he  can  find  in  this  country;  for 
he  shewed  me  himself,  that  he  got 
counsellors  enough  to  counsel  him  to 
wound  and  hurt  his  commonwealth, 
but  finds  very  few  good  chirurgeons 
to  help  and  heal  the  same,  and  there- 
fore  niust  play  that  part  himself.”i 
Little  did  this  excellent  member  of 
the  Kirk  dream  that,  at  the  moment 
he  was  breathing  out  his  own  secret 
wishes,  and  those  of  his  sovereign,  for 
pieace,  into  the  bosoms  of  Lowes  anti 
Walsingham,  and  entreating  their  co¬ 
operation  as  peacemakers,  these  very 
uien  were  busy  getting  up  a  new  rebel¬ 
lion  in  Scotland,  to  which  their  royal 
mistress  gave  her  full  .approval ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  cert.ain.  The 
chief  conspinators  were  tlie  banished 
noblemen,  Angus,  Mar,  the  Master  of 
Glammis,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Lord 
Lindsay,  .and  their  associ.ates.  Of 
these.  Mar  .and  Glammis  p.assed  over 
secretly  from  their  retreat  in  Ireland  ; 
Angus  left  his  refuge  in  the  north  • 
the  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Ch.astel- 
herault.  Lord  Claud  and  Lord  John 
Hamilton,  were  sent  down  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  from  England  to  the  Borders  ; 
whilst  Gowrie,  who,  to  cover  his  pur¬ 
poses  of  tre.ason,  had  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  king’s  licence  to  visit  the 
continent,  lingered  in  Scotland  to  .ar¬ 
range  the  plan  of  the  insurrection.  = 
In  England,  the  great  agent,  in  com¬ 
municating  with  'Walsingham  .and 
Bpwes,  was  the  same  Mr  John  Col- 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Mr  Daviil 
iHtiusiiy  to  aTi*  Howes,  Leith,  November  2 
1583.  See  an  account  of  Mr  David  Lindsay’ 
m  Lord  Linilsay’.s  “  Lives  of  the  Liudsjivs  ” 
vol,  1.  pp.  315-21" ;  a  most  interesting  and 
agreeable  work,  privately  printed  by  that 
nobleman.  ^ 

■iv' ^‘«te-papcr  Office.  Dowes  to 
M  alsmgham,  .lanuary  20,  1583-4.  Explained 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ciphers,  by  the 
tv®*’  Walsingham,  Skate-paper 

Office,  December  29,  1583.  Also  AIS.  l/etter 
State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham’ 
J;uuiary  24,  1,583-4.  Also  MS.  Tadter,  Statel 
papei-  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham.  Kebrnary 
13,  1583-4.  Also  State-paper  Ollice,  H 
Porster  to  Walsingham,  March  28, 10S4.  Als() 
lira,  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  4730,  fol. 

Ivl5. 
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vile_  with  whom  wo  .arc  alro.ady  ac- 
qu.ainted ;  and  his  letters,  .as  well  .as 
those  which  yet  remain  of  Bowes  and 
lYalsingham,  admit  us  into  tho  secrets 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  distinctly  shew 
the  approval  of  the  English  (jueeu  .and 
her  ministers.  Gowrie,  .os  it  .appears, 
had  hesitated  for  some  time  between 
submitting  to  the  king  and  embarking 
in  the  plot ;  but  Bowes  wrote  to  Wal-- 
singham,  on  the  4th  March  1583-4, 
that  he  had  ahandonetl  all  thoughts  of 
concession,  and  .stood  faithful  to  hi.s 
friends.  He  added,  that  the  ground 
.and  manner  of  tho  purpose  w.as  known 
to  very  few,  as  it  w.as  thought  requisite 
to  keep  it  secret  till  the  time  of  tho 
execution  .approached.  Some  delay, 
however,  took  pl.ace  regarding  tho 
course  to  be  pursued  with  a  certain 
bishop,  who  w.as  consitlered  too  power¬ 
ful  an  antagonist  to  be  continued  in 
power  ;  and  Oolvile,  who  managed  the 
plot  in  Loudon,  had  a  secret  meeting 
with  'Walsingham  on  this  delicate 
point;  after  wljich,  he  wrote  to  him 
in  these  words  “  Concerning  the 
bishop,  the  more  1  think  of  tlio  mat¬ 
ter,  the  more  necessity  1  think  it,  that 
he,  and  all  other  strangers  of  hi.s  opin¬ 
ion,  were  removed ;  for  it  is  a  common 
proverb.  Hosted  si  iiitus  sint,  frustra 
daudimtur  fores  ;  neque  antequam 
expeilaiitur  tutc  ctibandum  est.”'^  But 
^'^iilsingham,  and 
Colvilo  were  no  me.an  adepts  in  plan¬ 
ning  an  insurrection,  they  had  to 
compete  with  an  antagonist  in  Arr.aii, 
who  detected  and  defeated  all  their 
machin.ations.  His  e3'i“s  were  in  every 
quarter  :  not  a  moveinont  taken  by 
Gowrie,  or  Mar,  or  Glammis,  escaped 
him.  Ho  w.as  aw.are  that  a  band  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  many 
of  his  enemies  in  Scotland,  by  which 
they  solemnly  engageil  to  assassinate 
him,  .and  compelled  the  king  to  admit 
them  to  his  councils.''  1  lo  had  received 
information  that,  in  tho  end  of  Jlarch, 


AfS,  Letter.  Ptntc-p.aper  Office,  Oolvile  to 
Bowes,  March  23, 1583-4.  This  must,  1  think, 
liiivc  been  cither  Bishop  Adamson,  or  Mont¬ 
gomery  bisliop  of  (llasgow. 

<  llistorie  of  .lames  the  Soxt,  p.  203.  Also 
Mb,,  Oaldenvood,  British  Museum, 4730,  Avs- 
coiigli,  fol,  1310.  ’  ■ 
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a  general  assembly  of  the  nobles,  wlio 
trusted  to  overturn  tlie  government, 
would  be  held  at  Perth.  But  ho 
awaited  their  operations  with  incTifl'er- 
ence ;  for  he  knew  that  the  Earls  of 
Glencairn  and  Athole,  upon  whom 
Gowrie,  Angu.s,  and  Mar  principally 
depended,  were  traitors  to  their  own 
friends,  and  had  already  revealed 
everything  to  him.  When  the  meet¬ 
ing  accordingly  did  take  place,  and 
the  insurgent  noblemen  called  upon 
all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  setting  forth  of  His  glory,  to  join 
their  banner,  their  appeal  found  no 
response  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  the  assembly  fell  to  pieces  with¬ 
out  striking  a  blow.’- 

This  premature  movement,  and  its 
ill  success,  intimidated  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  and  gave  new  courage  to  Arran  and 
the  king,  who  sent  a  secret  messenger 
to  Elizaloeth,  offering  the  most  favour¬ 
able  terms  of  accommodation,  and  as¬ 
suring  her  that,  in  supporting  Gowrie 
and  his  friends,  she  was  the  dupe  of 
some  dangerous  and  unquiet  spirits, 
whose  purposes  varied  every  month, 
and  who  were  not  even  true  to  each 
other.^  The  queen  hesitated.  Colvile 
bad  recently  received  from  his  brother, 
the  Laird  of  Cleish,  one  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  certain  article.s  of  agreement 
between  them  and  the  English  queen, 
which  they  expected  to  be  signed. 
These  he  was  to  correct  and  present  to 
Elizabeth.  But  this  princess  was  in 
a  dilemma.  If  she  signed  the  articles, 
she  bound  herself  to  the  faction  ;  and 
should  they  be  discomfited,  she  fur¬ 
nished  evidence  of  her  encouraging 
rebellion  in  subjects ;  an  accusation 
which  Arran  and  his  friends  would 
not  be  slow  to  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  Colvile  maintained  that  the  Late 
failure  at  Perth  was  to  be  ascribed  to 

1  SIS.  belter,  British  Museum,  Calijjula,  0. 
viii.  fol.  5,  Bowes  to  AValsingham,  licrwiclc, 
April  10,  1584.  Also  ibid.,  same  to  same,  fol. 
3,  Berwick,  April  5,  1584.  MS.  Letter,  State- 
paper  Office,  li.C.,  I'orster  to  Walsiughain, 
April  2, 1584. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Colvile  to 
Ilia  brother,  the  Laird  of  Cloish,  April  10, 
1584.  Endorsed  by  Cecil,  “  Mr  Colvile  and 
by  Colvile  himself,  “Copy  of  luy  last  letter 
sent  to  Scotland.’’ 


the  folly  and  impationco  of  some  of 
their  friends;  and  that  now  all  wa.s 
ready  for  the  outbreak  and  success  of 
the  great  plot.  Gowrie  was  at  Dun¬ 
dee,  waiting  only  for  the  signal  from 
his  fellow-conspirators.  Angus,  Mar, 
•and  Glammis  were  ready  to  ri.s0  and 
march  upon  Stirling.  If  they  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  power,  probably  the  life, 
of  Arran  was  at  an  end  ;  a  now  order 
of  things  must  he  established  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  the  men  whom  she  had 
just  deserted  would  be  in  possession 
once  more  of  the  person  of  the  young 
king,  and  rule  all.  At  this  crisis,  this 
busy  partisan,  Colvile,  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost.  He  found  that  the 
English  queen,  whilst  she  verbally 
gave  her  warm  approval  to  the  insur¬ 
gents,  “  expressing  her  gracious  and 
motherly  care  of  the  well-doing  of  the 
noblemen,”  steadily  refused  either  to 
sign  their  articles,  or  to  receive  any 
messenger  from  them,  till  they  were 
openly  in  arms.  He  implored  them 
to  be  contented  with  these  general 
assurances ;  and  declared  that  imme¬ 
diate  action,  without  sending  any  fur¬ 
ther  advertisements  to  England,  could 
alone  secure  success.  The  exatnples 
by  which  he  confirmed  this  argument 
were  the  murder  of  Kiccio,  the  seizure 
of  Queen  Mary  at  Easide,  and  the 
recent  “'raid  of  llnthven.” 

“  If,”  said  he,  “  .advertisements  had 
been  sent  to  England  before  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Davie,  the  taking  of  the 
CJueen  at  Easide,  and  <'f  Arran  at 
liuthven,  I  think  none  of  these  good 
actions  had  ever  been  effectuate.  But 
you  know,  that  after  all  those  enter¬ 
prises  were  execute,  her  maje.sty  over 
comforted  the  entorpriser.s  thereof  in 
all  lawful  manner,  albeit  she  was  not 
made  privy  to  their  intentions.  Chielly 
after  the  late  attempt  at  Knthven,  it 
is  fresh  remomhranco  how  timeously 
Sir  George  Carey  .and  Mr  Robert  Bowes, 
her  majesty’s  ambassadors,  arrived  to 
countenance  the  said  cause.  But  now, 
when  men  does  nothing  but  sit  down 
to  advise  when  it  is  high  time  to 
draw  sword  and  defend,  and  will  lie 
still  in  the  mire  nnstirring,  and  o.x- 
pecting  till  some  friend  passing  by 
shall  pull  them  out,  it  appears  well 
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that  they  either  difficle  in  the  equity 
of  their  cause,  or  else  are  bewitohod, 
and  so  useless,  and  that  they  can  feel 
nothing  till  they  he  led  to  the  sham¬ 
bles,  as  was  the  poor  Earl  of  Morton.^ 
If,”  he  proceeded,  “  matters  were  re¬ 
solutely  ordered,  what  more  consult¬ 
ation  is  needed,  (seeing  religion,  the 
king’s  honour,  and  all  good  men  is  in 
extreme  danger,)  but  first  courageous¬ 
ly,  such  as  are  agi-eed,to  join  together 
in  secret  manner  for  the  king’s  deliver¬ 
ance,  as  was  done  at  Euthven;  or  if 
this  cannot  be,  then  to  convene  at 
some  convenient  place  openly,  publish 
proclamation  to  the  people  for  declar¬ 
ation  of  their  lawful  and  just  cause, 
and  so  pursue  the  present  adversaries 
till  either  they  were  ajrprehended  or 
else  reduced  to  some  extremity.”  ^ 
When  Colvile  spoke  of  the  poor 
Earl  of  Morton  being  led  to  the  sham¬ 
bles,  he  little  thought  how  soon  his 
words  were  to  prove  prophetic  in  the 
miserable  fate  of  Gowrie  :  but  so  it 
happened.  Arrau,  who  was  informed 
of  every  particular,  had  quietly  suf¬ 
fered  the  plot  to  proceed  to  the  very 
instant  of  its  execution.  Having  se¬ 
cretly  instructed  his  own  friends  to 
be  ready  with  their  forces  at  an  in¬ 
stant  s  warning,  he  did  not  move  a 
step  till  his  adversaries  were  in  the 
field,  and,  by  an  overt  act,  had  fixed 
upon  themselves  the  crime  of  rebellion. 
The  moment  this  was  ascertained,  and 
when  he  knew  that  Gowrie  only  waited 
at  Dundee  for  a  signal  to  join  his 
friends,  who  were  advancing  upon 
Stirling,  he  despatched  Colonel  Stew¬ 
art  to  arrest  him ;  who,  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  troopers,  coming  suddenly  to 
that  town  before  sunrise,  surrounded 
his  castle.  It  was  difficult,  however, 
in  these  times  of  feudal  misrule  and 
hourly  danger  to  find  a  Scottish  baron 
unprepared ;  and  the  earl  bravely  held 
his  house  against  all  assailants  for 
twelve  hours.  But  he  was  at  last 
overpowered,  seized,  and  carried  a  jAi- 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  April  16, 
1584,  Mr  Colvile  to  his  brother.  Colvile’s 
ignorance  of  the  secret  history  of  lliccio’s 
murder  is  striking,  gee  vol.  iii.  of  tliis  His¬ 
tory,  pp.  215-217. 

-  ibid.,  April  10,  1584,  Mr  Colvile  to  his 
brother. 
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soner  to  Edinburgh.^  At  the  same 
moment  that  these  scenes  were  acting 
at  Dundee,  word  had  been  brought  to 
the  court,  that  the  Earls  of  Mar  and 
Angus,  with  the  Master  of  Glammis 
and  five  hundred  horse,  had  entered 
Stirhng,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  castle ;  and  when  Stewart  entered 
Edinburgh  with  his  captive,  he  found 
it  bristling  with  arms  and  warlike 
preparations  ;  the  drums  beating,  and 
the  young  king,  in  a  high  state  of  ex¬ 
citement,  assembling  his  forces,  hurry¬ 
ing  forward  his  levies,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  instantly  proceed  in 
I'jcrson  against  them.^  So  soon  were 
the  musters  completed,  that  within 
two  days  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men  were  in  the  field ;  and  James, 
suri^ounded  by  his  nobles,  led  them  on 
to  Stirling.  These  mighty  exertions, 
however,  were  superfluous.  The  in¬ 
surgent  lords  did  not  dare  to  keep 
together  in  the  face  of  such  a  force ; 
and  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  fled  precipitately 
through  east  Teviotdale  into  England, 
and  solicited  the  protection  of  Ehza- 
beth.5  As  they  passed  Kelso  in  the 
night,  Bothwell,  their  old  friend,  met 
them,  and  held  a  secret  conference ; 
but  as  such  a  meeting  with  traitors 
might  have  cost  him  his  head,  they 
agreed  that  at  daybreak  he  should 
chase  them  across  the  Border;  which 
he  did,  acting  liis  part  in  this  counter¬ 
feit  pursuit  with  much  apparent  heat 
^ ames  then  took  possession 
of  Stirling ;  the  castle  suiTendered  on 
the  first  summons;  four  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  including  the  captain,  were 
hanged;  .Archibald  Douglas,  called 
the  constable,  was  also  executed ;  and 
it  was  soon  seen  that  the  utmost 
rigour  was  intended  against  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  conspiracy.^ 

As  its  authors  were  the  chief  lead- 

s  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  C.  viii.  fob  9,  Bowes 
to  Walsingluim,  Berwick,  April  19,  1584. 

*  ^?.®'  British  JIuseum,  Caligula, 

C.  viii.  fob  13,  Bowes  to  IValsiugliam,  Bex*- 
wick,  April  23,  1584.  Ibid.,  fob  13*  Bowes 
to  Walsinghara,  Benvick,  April  26,  1584. 

“  MS.,  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4736,  fob 
1321.  0  Ibid. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
lYnlsingluuii,  May  7,  1584. 
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ers  of  the  Protestant  faction,  and.  its 
objects  professed  to  be  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  religion  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  Word  of  God,  it  was  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  ministers  of  the  Khk 
were  either  directly  or  indirectly  im¬ 
plicated.  Of  these,  three — Mr  Andrew 
Hay,  Mr  James  Lawson,  and  Mr  Wal¬ 
ter  Balcanquel — were  summoned  to 
court;  and  two  in  particular — Gal¬ 
loway,  minister  of  Perth,  and  Carmi¬ 
chael,  minister  of  Haddington — were 
searched  for  at  their  houses  by  the 
king’s  guard,  but  could  not  be  found. 
They  afterwards,  with  Polwart,  sub¬ 
dean  of  Glasgow,  John  Davison,  min¬ 
ister  of  Libberton,  and  the  noted 
Andrew  Melvil,  fled  to  England, ^ 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  determined 
to  bring  Gowrie  to  trial.  Of  his  guilt 
there  was  not  the  shghtest  doubt.  He 
had  been  a  chief  contriver  of  the  plot, 
and  the  most  active  agent  in  its  organ¬ 
isation  :  but  there  was  some  want  of 
direct  evidence ;  and  a  base  device, 
though  common  in  the  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  these  times,  was  adopted 
to  supply  it.  The  Earl  of  Arran, 
attended  by  Sir  Eobert  Melvil,  and 
some  others  of  the  privy  councillors, 
whose  names  do  not  appear,  visited 
him  in  prison;  and  professing  great 
concern  for  his  safety,  infonned  him 
that  the  king  was  deeply  incensed 
against  him,  beheving  that  he  had  the 
chief  hand  in  expelhng  his  favourite, 
the  Duke  of  Lennox.  Gowrie  de¬ 
clared,  that  his  part  in  the  disgrace 
of  the  duke  was  not  deeper  than  that 
of  his  associates;  but  anxiously  be¬ 
sought  them,  as  old  friends,  to  sue  to 
the  king  for  a  favourable  sentence. 
They  replied,  that  to  become  inter¬ 
cessors  for  him  in  the  present  state  of 
James’s  feelings,  would  only  ruin  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  serve  him.  “What, 
then,”  said  he,  “is  to  be  done?” — 
“  Our  advice,”  said  they,  “  is  that 
you  -write  a  general  letter  to  the  king, 
confessing  your  knowledge  of  a  design 
against  his  majesty’s  person,  and  offer¬ 
ing  to  reveal  the  particulars,  if  ad¬ 
mitted  to  an  audience.  This  will 
procure  you  an  interview,  which  other- 

1  MS. Letter, State-paper  Office, Moyse’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  p.SU.  Historic  01  JiimestheSexbp.lOS. 


wise  you  have  no  chance  of  obtaining. 
You  may  then  vindicate  your  inno¬ 
cence,  and  explain  the  whole  to  the 
king.” — “  It  is  a  perilous  expedient,” 
answered  Gowrie.  “  I  never  enter¬ 
tained  a  thought  against  the  king ; 
but  this  is  to  frame  my  own  dittay,’^ 
and  may  involve  me  in  utter  ruin.” — 
“How  so?”  said  his  crafty  friends: 
“  your  life  is  safe,  if  you  follow  our 
counsel ;  your  death  is  determined  on, 
if  you  make  no  confession.” — “  Goes 
it  so  hard  with  me?”  was  Gowrie’s 
reply.  “If  there  be  no  remedy,  in  case 
I  had  an  assured  promise  of  my  life, 
I  would  not  stick  to  try  the  device  of 
the  letter.” — “  I  will  willingly  pledge 
my  honour,”  said  Arran,  “  that  your 
life  shaU  be  in  no  danger,  and  that  no 
advantage  shall  be  taken  of  your  pre¬ 
tended  confession.”  “  Thus  entrapped, 
the  unfortimate  man  wrote  the  letter 
as  he  was  instructed;  it  was  sent  to 
the  king,  but  he  waited  in  vain  for  a 
reply ;  and  on  the  trial,  when  the  jury 
complained  of  defective  e-vidence,  and 
declared  that  they  could  find  nothing 
to  justify  a  capital  condemnation, 
Arran,  who,  contrary  to  all  justice  and 
decency,  was  one  of  their  number, 
drew  the  fatal  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and  appealed  to  the  accused  whether 
he  could  deny  his  own  handwriting. 
“  It  is  mine  assuredly,”  said  Gowrie ; 
“nor  can  I  deny  it;  but,  my  lords, 
this  letter  was  written,  these  revela¬ 
tions  were  made,  on  a  solemn  promise 
of  my  life.  You  must  remember  it 
all,”  said  he,  looking  at  Arran  and 
turning  to  the  lords  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  prison,  “  how  at 
first  I  refused ;  how  earnestly  I  as¬ 
serted  my  innocence ;  how  you  sware 
to  me,  upon  your  honour  and  faith, 
that  the  king  granted  me  my  life,  if  I 
made  this  confession.”  The  lord-advo¬ 
cate  replied,  that  the  lords  had  no 
■  power  to  make  such  a  promise ;  and 
when  the  prisoner,  with  the  energy  of 
a  man  struggling  between  life  and 
death,  appealed  to  their  oaths,  these 

~  Dittfiy;  accusation. 

“  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Form  of  certain 
devices  used  by  Arran  and  Sir  R.  lilelvil 
against  Gowrie,  enciosed  by  Davison  in  a 
ietter  to  'Walsingham,  dated  May  27,  158-1, 
Berwick. 
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pretended  friends  declared  that  by 
them  no  such  promise  had  been  maded 
The  jury  then  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict ;  and  as  Arran  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  Gowrie  made  a  last  effort 
to  remind  him  of  old  times  and  early 
friendship;  but  his  speech  fell  on  a 
cold  ear  :  and  the  prisoner,  apparently 
indifferent,  calling  for  a  cup  of  wine, 
drank,  and  shook  hands  with  some  of 
his  friends  around  him.  lie  sent  also, 
by  one  of  them,  a  pathetic  message 
to  his  wife ;  begging  him  to  conceal 
his  fate  from  her,  as  she  was  just  de¬ 
livered  of  her  child,  and  the  news,  if 
heard  suddenly,  might  be  fatal  to  her. 
At  this  moment  the  jury  returned  and 
declared  him  guilty,  a  sentence  which 
he  received  with  much  firmness ;  then 
instantly  rising  to  speak,  the  judge 
interrupted  him,  telling  him  that  his 
time  was  short,  as  the  king  had  already 
sent  down  the  warrant  for  his  execu¬ 
tion.  “  Well,  my  lord,”  said  he,  “  since 
it  is  the  king’s  contentment  that  I 
lose  my  life,  I  am  as  willing  to  part 
with  it  as  I  was  before  to  spend  it  in 
his  service;  and  the  noblemen  who 
have  been  upon  my  jui-y  will  know 
the  matter  better  hereafter.  And  yet, 
in  condemning  me,  they  have  hazarded 
their  own  souls,  for  I  had  their  pro¬ 
mise.  God  grant  my  blood  be  not  on 
the  king’s  head  !  And  now,  my  lords,” 
continued  the  unfortunate  man,  “  let 
me  say  a  word  for  my  poor  sons.  Let 
not  my  estates  be  forfeited.  The 
matters  are  small  for  which  I  suffer. 
Failing  my  eldest  boy,  then,  let  my 
second  succeed  him.”  It  was  an¬ 
swered,  he  was  found  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son,  and,  by  law,  forfeiture  must 
follow.  The  last  scene  of  the  tragedy 
was  brief.  He  was  allowed  to  retire 
for  a  few  moments,  with  a  minister, 
to  his  private  devotions.’  He  then 
walked  out  upon  the  scaffold  ;  asserted 
his  innocence  of  all  designs  against , 
the  king’s  person  to  the  people  who 
were  assembled  ;  repeated  the  account 
of  the  base  artifice  to  which  ho  had 
fallen  a  victim ;  and  turning  to  Sir 
Robert  IMelvil,  who  stood  beside  him, 

'  MS.,  British  Museum,  Califrula,  C.  viii. 
fill.  24,  Form  of  e.Mimiiiivtion,  iiml  death  of 
■\ViUiam  earl  of  Uowrie,  May  U,  1584. 
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begged  him  to  satisfy  the  headsman  for 
his  clothes,  as  he  had  left  the  dress 
in  which  he  died  to  his  page.  'The 
justice-clerk  then  assisted  him  to  undo 
his  doublet,  and  bare  his  neck  ;  Gowrie 
himself  tied  the  handkerchief  over  his 
eyes,  and  kneeling  down,  “  smilingly,” 
as  it  was  remarked  by  an  eye-witness, 
rested  his  head  upon  the  block.  It 
was  severed  from  the  body  by  a  single 
blow ;  and  his  three  friends.  Sir  R. 
Melvil,  the  justice-clerk,  and  Stewart 
of  Traquair,  wrapping  the  remains 
in  the  scarlet  cloth  which  he  had 
himself  directed  to  be  the  covering  of 
the  scaffold,  had  them  buried,  after  the 
head  had  been  sewed  on  to  the  body." 

Gowrie  died  firmly,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  sincerely  penitent ;  but,  even  in 
this  dark  age  of  unscrupulous  crime  and 
aristocratic  ambition,  few  men  had 
more  need  of  repentance.  His  early 
age  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
unfortunate  Riccio  ;  he  and  his  father 
being  two  of  the  principal  assassins. 
In  his  maturer  years,  he  accompanied 
Lindsay  in  that  harsh  and  brutal  in¬ 
terview  with  Maiy,  when  they  com¬ 
pelled  her,  in  her  prison  at  Lochleven, 
to  sign  the  abdication  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Since  that  time,  his  life  had 
been  one  continued  career  of  public 
faction ;  his  character  was  stained  by 
a  keen  appetite  for  private  revenge ;  •* 
and  although  all  must  reprobate  the 
base  contrivances  resorted  to,  to  pro¬ 
cure  evidence  against  him  on  his  trial, 

2  MS.,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  viii. 
fol.  21).  Account  written  by  a  person  present 
at  the  trial. — It  is  lUllicult  to  reconcile  thfl- 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Melvil  to  (lowrlc,  ns 
described  by  Davison,  with  tliis  sentence  in 
the  above  account:  “lie  wa.s  buried  by  his 
three  friends.  Sir  Robert  Jlclvii,  the  justice- 
clerk,  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Tiauiuair  ;  ” 
and  we  find,  from  the  same  source,  that,  on 
the  scallbld,  (lowrie  turned  to  Meivil,  with  a 
last  reque.st,  as  if  inti-usting  it  to  his  dearest 
tt'iend.  All  this  makes  me  suspect  that  Mel¬ 
vil  only  accompanied  .\rran,  and  diil  not 
assist  him  in  enti-appiug  (lowrie.  Yet,  anx¬ 
ious  as  I  was  to  think  the  best,  the  a.-ssertion, 
contained  in  the  originai  paper  sent  by  Davi¬ 
son  to  Walsingham,  was  too  clear  and  direct 
to  permit  me  to  omit  it. 

s  “  quant  au  Coiupte  de  Rourie  il  resemble 
toujours  a  luy  mesmo,  collere  et  vindicatif 
et  sur  le'iucl  peult  idus  la  souvenance  d’uue 
injure  pas.see,  ipie  toute  auitre  prevoianco 
de  I'avenir.”  —  Menaiuvilie  to  Mauvissiere, 
March  28,  1583.  State-paper  Oilicc. 
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it  is  certain  that,  in  common  with  Mar, 
Angus,  and  Glammis,  he  had  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  govern¬ 
ment.’^  It  is  singular  to  find  that  a 
man  thus  marked  so  deeply  with  the 
features  of  a  cruel  age,  should  have 
combined  with  these  considerable  cul¬ 
tivation  and  refinement.  He  was  a 
scholar,  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  a  pation 
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of  music  and  architecture,  and  affected 
magnificence  in  his  personal  habits  and 
mode  of  living.  Common  report  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  being  addicted  to  the 
occult  sciences ;  and,  on  his  trial,  one 
of  the  articles  again, st  him  was  his 
having  consulted  a  witch ;  but  this 
he  treated  with  deep  and  apparently 
sincere  ridicule. 


JAMES  VI. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JAMES  THE  SIXTH. 


1684—1580. 


The  death  of  Gowrie,  aud  the  flight  of 
his  fellow-conspirators,  left  Arran^  in 
possession  of  the  supreme  power  in 
Scotland,  and  filled  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  with  extreme  alarm.  They 
knew  his  unbounded  ambition;  they 
were  aware  of  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  the  character  of  the 
young  king :  his  former  career  had 
convinced  them  that  his  talents  were 
quite  equal  to  his  opportunities.  He 
combined  military  experience,  and  the 
promptitude  and  decision  which  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  fortune  .so  often  acquires,  with 
a  genius  for  state  affairs,  and  a  ready 
elocpience,  in  which  all  could  see  the 
traces  of  a  learned  education.  To  this 
was  added  a  noble  presence  and  figure, 
with  commanding  manners,  which 
awed  or  conciliated  as  he  pleased  those 
whom  he  employed  as  the  tools  of  his 
greatness.  Elizabeth  suspected  also, 
and  on  good  grounds,  that,  although 
he  professed  a  great  regard  for  the 
Eeformed  religion,— declaring  his  fears 
lest  the  faction  of  the  queen-mother 
should  regain  its  influence  in  Scotland, 
and  seduce  the  mind  of  the  young 
monarch  from  the  truth,  still  these 
asservations  were  rather  politic  than 


1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  ColvUe  to 
Walsingham,  May  12,  1584. 

2  Captain  Janies  Stcivart,  Earl  of  Arran. 


sincere.  For  their  truth,  she  and  her 
councillors  had  no  guarantee ;  and 
looking  to  the  profligacy  of  his  private 
life,  his  bitter  opposition  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergy,  aud  his  constant  crav¬ 
ing  after  forfeitures  and  power,  they 
conjectured  that  his  alleged  devotion 
to  England,  and  desire  to  continue 
the  amity,  was  rather  a  contrivance  to 
gain  time  till  he  looked  about  him, 
than  any  more  permanent  principle  of 
action. 

All  this  was  embaiTassing  to  tuo 
English  queen  and  her  ministers ;  and 
there  were  other  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  recovery  of  influence  in  Scot¬ 
land,  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
shut  their  eyes.  They  had  trusted 
that  the  late  conspiracy,  if  successful, 
would  restore  Lord  Arbroath  and  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton  to  their  ancient  au¬ 
thority  and  estates ;  and  that  their 
union  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who 
wielded  the  immense  power  of  the 
house  of  Douglas,  would  enable  them 
to  crush  Arran,  and  destroy  the  French 
faction  in  Scotland.  But  Arran  was 
now  triumphant ;  and  his  enmity  to 
the  houses  of  Douglas  and  Hamilton 
was  deep  and  deadly.  Their  restora¬ 
tion,  he  well  knew,  must  have  been 
his  utter  ruin.  He  had  brought  the 
Regent  Morton  to  the  scaffold;  he 
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had  possessed  himself  of  the  title  and 
estates  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Arran ;  and  as  long  as  he  continued 
in  power,  Elizabeth  foresaw  that  the 
exiles  would  never  be  permitted  to 
return.  She  had  difficulties,  also,  with 
the  faction  of  the  Kirk.  They  had 
hitherto  been  encouraged  by  England  ; 
and  had  been  employed,  by  Burghley 
and  AValsingham,  as  powerful  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  French  faction  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  queen-mother.  But 
Elizabeth  had  herself  no  sympathy  for 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  go¬ 
vernment  :  she  had  often  blamed  the 
factious  and  Kepublican  principles  dis¬ 
seminated  by  its  ministers  ;  and  now, 
when  the  party  of  the  Kirk  were  no 
longer  dominant,  she  felt  disposed  to 
regard  tliem  with  coldness  and  dis- 
trust.i  On  the  other  hand,  the  young 
king  had  avowed  his  determined  en¬ 
mity  to  Kome ;  whilst  his  opposition 
was  simply  to  Presbytery  as  contrasted 
with  Episcopacy.  He  had  formed  a 
resolution  to  maintain,  at  all  risks, 
against  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  the 
Episcopal  form  of  government  which 
had  been  established  in  Scotland.  He 
was  assisted  in  this  great  design  by 
Arran,  a  man  not  easily  shaken  in  his 
purposes  ;  and  by  Adamson,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  whose  abilities 
were  of  a  high  order,  both  as  a  divine 
and  a  scholar  :  and  now  that  Cowrie 
was  gone,  and  the  other  great  leaders 
of  the  Kirk  in  exile,  there  was  every 
probability  that  James  would  succeed 
in  his  object.  It  became,  therefore,  a 
question  with  Elizabeth,  whether  she 
might  not  gain  more  by  encouraging 
the  advances  of  Arran,  than  she  would 
lose  by  withdrawing  her  support  from 
the  exiled  lords. 

Such  being  her  feelings,  she  resolved 
to  be  in  no  hurry  to  commit  herself 
till  she  had  sent'  a  minister  to  Scot¬ 
land,  who  should  carefully  examine 
the  exact  state  of  parties  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  When  the  conspiracy  broke  out, 
Mr  Davison  had  been  on  his  road 
thither ;  but  he  was  arrested  on  his 
journey,  at  Berwick,  by  letters  from 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Omce,  Walsing- 
hara  to  Davison,  J  une  17,  1584. 


Walsingham ;  ^  and  when  the  French 
ambassador,  who  was  resident  at  the 
English  court,  requested  the  queen’s 
permission  to  repair  to  Scotland  and 
act  as  a  mediator  between  the  factions, 
Elizabeth  readily  consented.^  She 
was  the  more  inclined  to  choose  this 
moderate  course,  as  the  King  of  France 
had  recently  offered  to  engage  in  a 
strict  league  with  England.  He  had  ' 
declared  his  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
three  crowns  united  in  perfect  amity, 
and  his  wishes  that  the  afflicted  state 
of  Scotland  should  be  restored  to 
quiet ;  whilst  he  had  instructed  his 
ambassador  to  visit  the  captive  Queen 
of  Scots,  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  her 
confinement,  and,  if  possible,  to  pro¬ 
cure  her  restoration  to  liberty.^ 

In  the  meantime,  Arran  and  the 
king,  although  they  professed  a  firm 
resolution  to  maintain  pacific  relations 
with  England,  adopted  energetic  mea¬ 
sures  to  secure  their  triumph  and  com¬ 
plete  the  ruin  of  their  enemies.  A 
parliament  was  held  at  Edinburgh,® 
in  which  Angus,  Mar,  Glammis,  and 
their  numerous  adherents,  were  de¬ 
clared  guilty  of  treason,  and  their 
estates  forfeited  to  the  crown ;  whilst 
some  laws  were  passed,  which  carried 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  clergy,  and  amounted,  as  Davi¬ 
son  declared  to  Walsingham,  to  the 
supplanting  and  overthrow  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Kirk. .  The  authority 
of  the  king  was  declared  supreme  in 
all  causes,  and  over  all  persons.  It 
was  made  treason  to  decline  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  that  of  his  council,  in  any 
matter  whatsoever;  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  court,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
which  was  not  sanctioned  by  his  high¬ 
ness  .and  the  three  estates,  avas  dis- 
char-ged;  and  no  persons,  of  whatever 
function  or  quahty,  were  to  presume, 

=  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  tValsing- 
liam  to  Davison,  April  29, 1584. 

=  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Walsing¬ 
ham  to  Davison,  May  4,  1584.  Ibid.,  same 
to  same,  Slay  10,  1584. 

<  51S.,  State-paper  Office,  draft,  Points  in 
the  French  Ambassador’s  letter.  iMav  13 
1584.  ’ 

‘  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Davison 
to  Walsingham,  May  23,  1584. 
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under  severe  penalties,  to  utter  any 
slanderous  speeches  against  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  throne,  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  council ;  or  to  criticise,  in  sermons, 
declamations,  or  private  conferences, 
their  conduct  and  proceedings.^  All 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  general  or 
provincial,  were  prohibited  from  con¬ 
vening;  and  the  whole  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction  was  declared  to  be  resident  in 
the  bishops  :  the  sentence  oi  excom¬ 
munication  pronounced  against  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  abrogated ;  and  a  com¬ 
mission  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  for  the  reformation  of 
the  university  of  St  Andrews,  a  semi¬ 
nary  of  education,  which  was  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  in  great  need  of  purifica¬ 
tion  from  the  heterodox  and  Repub¬ 
lican  doctrines  of  its  exiled  principal, 
Melvil.^  To  these  laws  it  was  added, 
that  all  persons  who  had  in  their  pos¬ 
session  the  History  of  Scotland,  and 
the  work  De  Jure  Regni,  written  by 
Buchanan,  should  bring  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  revised  and 
reformed  by  him.® 

It  had  been  suspected  by  the  Kirk 
that  such  measures  were  in  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  and  Mr  David  Lindsay,  one  of 
the  most  temperate  of  the  ministers, 
had  been  selected  to  carry  to  the  king 
a  protest  against  them ;  but  before  this 
took  place,  he  was  seized  in  his  own 
house,  and  carried  out  of  bed,  a  pri¬ 
soner,  to  the  castle  of  Blackness.^  It 
was  alleged  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  secret  practices  with  England ;  and 
this  created  a  presumption  that  he  had 
been  cognisant  of  the  recent  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Gowrie.  Such  severity, 
however,  did  not  intimidate  his  breth¬ 
ren  ;  and  when  the  recent  acts  against 
the  Kirk  were  proclaimed  at  the  Cross, 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  rise  of  the 
parliament,  Robert  Pont  and  Bal- 
canquel,  two  of  the  ministers  of  the 
capital,  openly  protested  against  them. 
Having  satisfied  their  conscience,  and 
warned  their  flock  against  obedience, 

1  Spottiswood.  fol.  333.  MS.  Letter,  State- 
paper  Office,  Davison  to  Walslngham,  May 
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they  deemed  it  proper  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety ;  and  fled  in  the  night? 
followed  hard  by  some  of  the  king’s 
guard,  who  had  orders  to  arrest  them. 
They  escaped,  however,  and  entered 
Berwick  by  daybreak.® 

Elizabeth  now  ordered  Davison  to 
proceed  to  Scotland ;  and  the  young 
king  despatched  the  celebrated  Sir 
Janies  Melvil,  who  was  then  much  in 
his  confidence,  to  meet  him  on  the 
Borders.  Melvil’s  commission  was  to 
sound  the  ambassador’s  mind  before 
he  received  audience  ;  and  after  their 
meeting  he  despatched  a  letter  to  his 
brother.  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  in  which 
he  gave  a  minute  and  graphic  account 
of  their  conversation,  as  they  rode 
together  towards  the  court.  Davison 
he  described  as  all  smiles  and  gentle¬ 
ness,  full  of  thanks  for  the  noble  train 
which  had  met  him  on  the  marches, 
and  earnest  in  his  hopes  that  he  might 
prove  a  more  happy  instrument  of 
amity  than  his  diplomatic  predeces¬ 
sors,  Randolph  and  Bowes.  Sir 
James’s  reply  was  politely  worded, 
but  significant  and  severe.  He  had 
little  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Queen  of  England  were 
sincere ;  her  offers  assuredly  were 
fair,  and  the  rebellion  of  subjects 
against  their  prince  could  not  but  be 
hateful  to  her ;  and  yet  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  her  councillors  and  minister’s 
appeared  far  otherwise  to  clear-sighted 
men.  As  for  the  king  his  master,  he 
was  now  a  man  both  in  wit  and  per¬ 
sonage,  and  acute  enough  to  look  more 
to  deeds  than  words.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  (continued  Melvil)  of  some  comi- 
tries  to  hold  their  neighbours  in  civil 
discord,  and  send  ambassadors  to  and 
fro  to  kindle  the  fire  under  colour  of 
concord.  Ho  words  could  more  plainly 
point  out  the  recent  proceedings  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  Sir  James  was  too 
much  of  a  courtier  not  to  avoid  the 
direct  application.  He  utterly  dis¬ 
claimed  having  that  opinion  of  her 
majesty,  or  of  the  ambassador  himself, 
that  many  had  of  some  counsellors  and 
ambassadors  ;  but  he  assured  him,  un¬ 
less  her  majesty  proceeded  otherwise 
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with  the  king  than  she  had  done  yet, 
matters  were  able^  [likely]  to  fall  out 
to  her  nnmendable  miscontentment. 
I  would  not  speak  of  auld^  done  deeds, 
said  he,  pursuing  the  attack ;  but  now 
lately,  when  Mr  AValsingham  was  sent, 
his  majesty  was  in  good  hope  of  a 
strait  amity  to  be  packed  in  respect  of 
his  own  earnest  inclination  and  the 
quality  of  him  that  was  sent,  and 
could  find  nothing  but  an  appearance 
of  changement  of  mind  in  him,  either 
upon  some  new  occasion,  or  by  the 
persuasion  of  some  other  party  ;  and, 
nevertheless,  his  majesty  dealt  favour¬ 
ably  and  familiarly  with  him,  and 
shewed  favour  unto  sundry  that  were 
suspected,  at  his  request,  and  kept 
straitly  some  speeches  that  were  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  albeit  afterwards  Mr 
Bowes  alleged  the  contrary,  in  such 
sort  that  sundry  thought  it  were  done 
to  pick  a  quarrel.  And  whereas  (con¬ 
tinued  Melvil,  alluding  to  the  late  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Gowrie)  his  majesty  was 
mercifully  inclined  to  all  his  subjects, 
— both  they  with  some  of  England, 
and  some  of  England  with  them  had 
practised,  whereof  her  majesty  had 
some  forewarning, — yet  they  drew  to 
plain  rebellion  by  them  that  came 
hct-fut'^  out  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  were  now  returned  and  treated 
there  again ;  and  then  you  will  sajq 
the  queen  loves  his  majesty,  the  queen 
seeks  his  majesty’s  preservation ! 
What  is  this  but  mockery?^  This 
was  a  home-thrust,  which  Davison, 
who  knew  its  truth,  could  not  easily 
parry ;  nor  was  he  more  comfortable 
when  Sir  James  alluded  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Kirk,  and  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Lord  Burghley  himself,  said 
Melvil,  when  in  Scotland  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Leith,  had  been  scan¬ 
dalised  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
ministers,  and  gave  plain  counsel  to 
put  order  to  them,  or  else  they  would 
subvert  the  whole  estate ;  and  yet 

1  “Able”  is  the  word  in  the  original. 
There  is  some  error,  however ;  the  sense  re¬ 
quires  “likely.” 

2  Auld  :  old. 

3  Het-fut ;  hot-foot. 
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now,  said  he,  they  are  again  crying 
out  against  the  king’s  highness,  whose 
life  and  conversation  is  better  re¬ 
formed  and  more  godly  than  their 
own.  He  then  detailed  to  him  more 
particularly,  as  they  rode  along,  the 
“  slanderous  practices  of  some  of  these 
busy  factioners ;  ”  and  ended  with  this 
advice; — “Mr  Ambassador,  —  if  the 
queen  require  friendship,  she  must 
like  the  king’s  friends;  she  must  hate 
his  enemies  ;  and  either  deliver  them 
into  his  hands,  or  chase  them  forth  of 
her  country,  as  she  did  at  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  mother’s  desire  after  the 
slaughter  of  Davie.  Your  mistress 
need  not  dread  the  king  :  he  is  young, 
far  more  bent  on  honest  pastime  than 
on  great  handling  of  countries ;  and, 
unless  compelled  by  such  doings  as 
have  been  carried  on  lately,  he  will 
keep  this  mind  for  many  years  yet. 
He  is  young  enough  [this  was  a  glance 
at  the  succession  to  Elizabeth]  to 
abide  upon  anything  God  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  him.”® 

The  two  friends  by  this  time  had 
reached  Melvil’s  country  seat,  from 
which  they  rode  to  the  court  at  Falk¬ 
land,  and  Davison  was  admitted  to  his 
audience.  He  found  the  young  Duke 
of  Lennox,  and  the  Earls  of  Arran, 
Huntly,  Montrose,  and  other  noble.s, 
around  the  king,  who  received  his 
letters  with  courtesy,  but  expressed 
himself  in  passionate  terms  against  the 
rebellious  nobles,  whom,  he  said,  he 
expected  Elizabeth  to  deliver  into  his 
hands.  To  this  Davison  replied,  that 
no  one  could  be  more  tender  of  his 
estate  and  preservation  than  his  mis¬ 
tress.  As  to  the  noblemen  whom  he 
termed  rebels,  she  was  as  yet  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  true  circumstances  of 
the  late  alteration,  (by  this  mild  term 
she  alluded  to  Gowrie’s  treason  ;)  but 
she  had  always  regarded  these  nobles 
as  men  who  had  hazarded  their  lives 
in  his  service ;  nor  could  she  now 
deliver  them,  wdthout  blemish  to  her 
honour.  Did  his  majesty  forget  that 
he  had  himself  blamed  Morton  for  the 
delivery  of  Northumberland  in  his 
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minority;  and  Lad  recently  refused 
to  give  up  Holt  the  Jesuit,  who  had 
been  concealed  in  Scotland,  and  was  a 
notorious  intriguer  against  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  ?  Besides,  she  had 
good  cause  of  offence  from  the  late 
conduct  of  Livingston,  his  servant, 
whom  he  had  sent  up  to  require  the 
delivery  of  Angus  and  his  friends. 
This  man  had  spread  reports  injurious 
to  her  honour;  he  had  asserted  that 
Gowrie  had  written  a  letter  in  prison, 
accusing  Elizabeth  of  a  plot  against 
the  life  of  Mary  and  the  young  king. 
The  whole  was  a  foul  and  false  slander ; 
and  she  knew  well  the  stratagems 
which  had  been  used  to  procure  such 
a  letter ;  but  she  did,  indeed,  think  it 
strange  that  the  king  himself  should 
credit  such  stories  of  one  whose  life 
and  government  had  been  as  innocent 
and  unspotted  as  hers,  and  who  had 
shewn  such  care  of  himself,  and  sis¬ 
terly  affection  to  his  mother.'-  For 
the  ‘banished  noblemen,  she  should 
take  good  care  they  should  create  no 
trouble  to  his  kingdom. 

To  all  this  James  answered,  with  a 
spirit  and  readiness  for  which  Davi¬ 
son  was  not  prepared,  that  for  this 
last  assurance  there  was  not  much 
necessity.  He  could  look,  he  hoped, 
well  enough  himseff  to  the  defence  of 
his  kingdom  against  such  rebels  as 
she  now  thought  good  to  protect. 
The  case  of  Holt,  he  said,  was  not 
parallel.  He  was  a  mean  and  single 
subject ;  they  were  noblemen  of  great 
houses  and  alliance.  For  Gowrie’s 
letter,  it  was  true  such  a  letter  had 
been  written ;  but  its  terms  were  so 
general,  as  to  touch  neither  her  ma¬ 
jesty,  nor  any  other  persons  in  par¬ 
ticular  :  nor  was  the  accusation  ever 
substantiated  by  proof.  Her  majesty’s 
honour,  therefore,  was  unblemished. 
James  then  turned  to  lighter  subjects, 
talked  of  his  hunting  and  pastimes, 
and  handed  the  ambassador  over  to 
Montrose,  with  whom  he  dined.^ 

A  few  days’  observation  convinced 
Davison  that  James  felt  as  deeply  as 
he  had  expressed  himself;  and  that, 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  June  10, 
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although  Arran’s  power  was  great, 
the  king’s  inclination  seconded,  if  they 
did  not  originate,  all  those  severe 
measures  which  were  now  adopted 
against  the  banished  nobles  and  the 
mmisters.  Nothing  was  heard  of, 
from  day  to  day,  but  prosecutions, 
arrest, s,  forfeitures,  and  imprison¬ 
ments;  whilst  Arran,  and  the  nobles 
and  barons  who  had  joined  his  party, 
exultingly  divided  the  spoil.  The 
immense  estates  of  the  family  of 
Douglas  were  eagerly  sought  after; 
and  Davison,  in  a  letter  to  Walsing¬ 
ham,  conveyed  a  striking  picture  of 
the  general  scramble,  “  with  the 
misery  and  confusion  of  the  country. 
The  proceedings  of  this  court,”  said 
he,  “  are  thought  so  extreme  and  in¬ 
tolerable,  as  have  not  only  bred  a 
common  hatred  and  mislike  of  the  in¬ 
struments,  but  also  a  decay  of  the 
love  and  devotion  of  the  subjects  to 
his  majesty.  .  .  .  The  want  of  their 
ministers  exiled;  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr  David  Lindsay  in  the  Black¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  warding  of  Mr  Andrew 
Hay  in  the  noi-th,  who  refused  to  sub¬ 
scribe  their  late  acts  of  parliament,  do 
not  a  little  increase  the  murmur  and 
grudging  of  the  people;  besides  the 
lack  of  the  ordinary  ministry  here, 
which  is  now  only  supplied  by  Mr 
John  Craig  and  Mr  John  Brand,  at 
such  times  as  they  may  be  spared 
from  their  own  charges.  The  king  is 
exceedingly  offended  with  such  of 
them  as  are  fled,  blaming  them  to 
have  withdrawn  themselves  without 
cause,  notwithstanding  some  of  their 
friends  were  already  in  hands,  and 
warrant  given  forth  for  their  own 
charging  and  apprehending  before 
their  departure.  Immediately  upon 
their  returning,”  he  continued,  “  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Fintry,  an¬ 
other  excommunicate,  came  to  this 
town,  and  were  shsobiGA,  jure  politico, 
from  the  sentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion,  and  now  have  liberty  and  access 
to  -the  court.  .  .  .  The  prisoners 
are  all  yet  unrelieved  of  their  wards, 
save  Lindsay  and  Mr  William  Lesly, 
who,  by  the  great  suit  of  the  Laird 
and  Lady  Johnston,  hath  obtained  his 
life.  The  Bishop  of  Moray  and  George 
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Fleck  remain  in  Montrose.  Bothwell 
hath  been  an  earnest  suitor  for  Cold- 
ingknovves ;  but  hath  yet  obtained  no 
grace :  he  hath  gotten  the  grant  of 
Cockburnspeth  ;  Sir  William  Stewart 
hath  Douglas ;  the  Secretary  Maitland, 
Boncle;  and  the  Colonel,  Tantallon  : 
aU  belonging  to  Angus,  whose  lady 
doth  yet  retain  her  dowery.  The 
Colonel  hath,  besides,  the  tutory  of 
Glammis,  with  the  Master’s  living. 
Huntly  hath  gotten  Paisley  and  Bu- 
quhan’s  lands ;  Montrose,  Balmanno, 
belonging  to  George  Fleck  ;  Crawford 
hath  gotten  the  Abbey  of  Scone; 
Montrose  the  office  of  treasurer  and 
the  lordship  of  Ruthven ;  Arran, 
Dirleton,  Cowsland,  and  Newton  :  aU 
sometime  belonging  to  Gowide,  whose 
wife  and  children  are  very  extremely 
dealt  withal.  Athole  stands  on  terms 
of  interdicting,  for  that  it  is  suspected 
he  will  relieve  and  support  them. 
Glenoairn  hath  taken  the  castle  of 
Ei'skine  ;  the  Laird  of  Clackmannan 
hath  spoiled  Alloa,  both  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  whose  living  is  yet 
undistributed,  save  the  lor^hip  of 
Brechin,  which  is  given  to  Huntly. 
The  Laird  of  Johnston  hath  gotten 
Locharnell,  belonging  to  Geoi'ge 
Douglas.  The  living  of  the  rest  in 
exile  being  hke  to  foUow  the  same 
course.  Ajran,”  he  went  on  to  ob¬ 
serve,  “had  been  promoted  to  the 
high  office  of  chancellor;  Sir  John 
Maitland  had  been  made  secretary; 
Sir  Robert  Melvil,  treasurer-depute; 
and  Lord  Fleming,  lord  chamberlain ; 
whilst  Adamson,  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  was  in  high  favour,  con¬ 
stantly  at  court,  and  busily  occupied 
in  his  schemes  for  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  and  in  the  persecution  of 
its  ministers  and  supporters.”  ^ 

Calm  and  cold  as  was  the  language 
of  this  letter,  the  sum  of  public  misery 
and  individual  suffering  contained  in 
such  a  description  must  have  been 
great  and  intense ;  and  j'-et  such  scenes 
of  proscription  and  havoc  were  too 
common  in  Scotland  to  make  any  deep 
impression  upon  Elizabeth,  who,  when 
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the  political  tools  with  which  she 
worked  were  worn  out  or  useless, 
was  accustomed  to  cast  them  aside 
with  the  utmost  indifference.”  But 
her  ambassador  struck  upon  a  differ¬ 
ent  string,  and  one  which  instantly 
vibrated  with  alarm  and  anger,  when 
he  assured  her  that  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings 
of  the  young  king  towards  his  mother; 
that  they  kept  up  a  constant 'commu¬ 
nication  ;  and  that  all  the  observations 
made  by  him,  since  his  arrival  in 
Scotland,  convinced  him  that  French 
politics,  and  the  influence  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  queen,  regulated  every  measure 
at  the  Scotti,sh  court.^  All  pointed 
to  this.  The  association,  concluded 
already,  or  on  the  point  of  being  con¬ 
cluded,  between  them,  by  which 
Mary  was  to  resign  the  kingdom  to 
her  son ;  the  late  revolution  at  St 
Andrews ;  the  execution,  exile,  or 
imprisonment  of  such  as  had  been 
constant  in  religion ;  the  alteration  of 
the  Protestant  magistracy  in  the 
burghs;  the  reception  of  English 
Jesuits  into  Scotland;  the  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  Scottish  nobles  now  in 
power  with  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow 
and  Ross,  Mary’s  ambassadors  and  in¬ 
struments  at  the  court  of  France  and 
Spain  ;  the  frequent  intelligence  be¬ 
tween  the  young  king  and  his  mother ; 
his  speeches  in  her  favour,  and  his 
impatience  of  hearing  anything  in  her 
dispraise :  aU  were  so  many  facts,  to 
which  the  most  cursory  observer  could 
scarcely  shut  his  eyes ;  and  which,  to 
use  Davison’s  words  to  Walsingham, 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Scottish 
qfieen,  though  elsewhere  in  person, 
sat  at  the  stern  of  the  government, 
and  guided  both  king  and  nobles  as 
she  pleased.'' 

This  was  an  alarming  state  of  things 
to  Elizabeth.  The  king  was  now 
grown  up  :  his  marriage  cofild  not 
be  long  delayed.  If,  by  his  mother’s 
influence,  it  took  place  with  a  daughter 
of  France;  if,  to  tlio  intrigues  of  the 
Spanish  faction  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lies  ill  her  own  realm,  were  to  be 
added  the  revived  influence  of  the 
Guises  in  Scotland,  and  an  increased 
power  of  exciting  rebellion  in  Ireland ; 
what  security  had  she  for  her  crown, 
or  even  for  her  life?  A  conspiracy 
against  her  person  was  at  this  moment 
organising  in  England,  for  which 
Francis  fl'hrockmorton  w’as  afterwards 
executed.^  Of  its  true  character  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion ;  hut 
whether  a  real  or  a  counterfeit  plot, 
it  was  enough  to  alarm  the  country. 
It  seems  certain  that  many  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests  were  busy  in 
both  kingdoms,  exciting  the  people 
to  rebellion.  Slanderous  libels,  and 
treatises  on  tyrannicide,  were  printed 
and  scattered  about  by  those  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  Queen  of  England  a  usurp¬ 
er  and  a  heretic  :  her  enemies  looked 
to  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  the  bulwark 
of  the  true  faith  in  England ;  and 
Mary,  impatient  under  her  long  cap¬ 
tivity,  naturally  and  justifiably  felt 
disposed  to  encourage  every  scheme 
which  promised  her  liberty  and  rest. 
At  this  moment,  when  all  was  so 
gloomy,  the  faction  in  Scotland  by 
whose  assistance  Elizabeth  had  hither¬ 
to  kept  her  opponents  in  check,  had 
been  suddenly  overwhelmed,  its  lead¬ 
ers  executed,  or  driven  into  banish¬ 
ment,  and  a  government  set  up,  the 
first  acts  of  which  had  exhibited  a 
complete  devotedness  to  the  friends 
and  the  interests  of  Marj^. 

The  English  queen  was  therefore 
compelled,  by  the  imminency  of  the 
danger,  to  put  the  question.  How  was 
this  crisis  to  be  met?  Having  con¬ 
sulted  Davison,  she  found  that  any 
attempt  at  direct  mediation  in  the 
favour  of  the  banished  lords,  would, 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  young 
king,  be  unsuccessful ;  and  to  use  open 
force  to  create  a  counter-revolution, 
and  restore  the  Protestant  ascendency, 
was  a  path  full  of  peril.^  Setting  both 
these  aside,  however,  there  were  still 
three  ways  which  presented  themselves 
to  revive  her  influence,  and  check  the 
headlong  violence  by  which  things 
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were  running  into  confusion  and  hos¬ 
tility  to  England.  One  was  to  secure 
the  services  of  Arran,  who  possessed 
the  greatest  influence  over  James.  He 
had  secretly  offered  himself  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  declared  his  constancy  in  religion 
as  it  was  professed  in  England,  and 
his  conviction,  that  to  preserve  the 
amity  with  that  realm  was  the  best 
policy  for  his  sovereign.  He  under¬ 
took,  if  the  English  queen  followed 
his  counsel,  to  keep  the  young  king 
his  master  unmarried  for  three  years ; 
and  he  requested  her  to  send  down  to 
the  Border  some  nobleman  of  rank  in 
whom  she  placed  confidence,  whom  he 
would  meet  there,  and  to  whom,  in  a 
private  conference,  he  would  propose 
such  measures  as  should  be  for  the 
lasting  benefit  of  both  countries.  A 
second  method,  directly  contrary  to 
this,  was  to  support  the  banished  lords, 
Angus,  Mar,  and  Glammis,  with  money 
and  troops ;  to  employ  them  to  over- 
w'helm  Arran,  and  to  compel  the  king 
to  restore  the  reformed  faction,  and 
the  exiled  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  A 
third  scheme  presented  itself,  in  the 
offers  which  the  captive  queen  herself 
had  made  at  this  moment  to  Elizabeth. 
She  was  now  old,  she  said  ;  ambition 
had  no  charms  for  her;  she  was  too 
much  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  by 
her  long  imprisonment,  to  meddle  with 
affairs  of  state.  All  that  she  now 
wished,  was  to  be  restored  to  liberty, 
and  permitted  to  live  in  retirement, 
either  in  England  or  in  her  own  coun¬ 
try.  She  could  not  prevent  her 
friends,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Europe,  from  con¬ 
necting  her  name  with  their  efforts 
for  the  restoi-ation  of  the  true  faith ; 
from  Boheiting  her  approval,  and  or¬ 
ganising  plans  for  her  deliverance. 
All  this  resulted  ^rom  her  having  been 
so  long  detained  a  captive  against  the 
most  common  principles  of  law  and 
justice;  but  if  the  queen  would  adopt 
a  more  generous  system,  and  restore 
her  to  liberty,  she  was  ready,  she  said, 
to  make  Elizabeth  a  party  to  the  as¬ 
sociation,  which  was  now  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  with  her  son;  to  resign  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  king;  to  use  her  whole  in- 
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fluence  in  reconciling  him  to  the  exiled 
lords;  to  jJromote,  by  every  method 
in  her  power,  the  amity  with  England; 
and  not  only  to  discourage  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against 
the  government  of  her  good  sister,  but 
to  put  her  in  possession  of  many  secret 
particulars,  known  only  to  herself,  by 
which  she  should  be  enabled  to  tra¬ 
verse  the  schemes  of  her  enemies,  and 
restore  security  to  her  person  and 
government. 

All  these  three  methods  presented 
themselves  to  Elizabeth,  and  all  had 
their  difficulties.  If  she  accepted  Ar¬ 
ran’s  offer,  it  could  hardly  be  done,  ex¬ 
cept  after  the  old  fashion,  which  she  so 
much  disliked,  of  pensioning  himself 
and  his  friends,  outbidding  France, 
and  setting  her  face  against  his  mortal 
enemies,  the  Douglases  and  the  Ham- 
iltons,  whose  return  must  be  his  ruin. 
If  she  sent  back  the  exiled  lords,  it 
equally  involved  her  in  expense,  and 
jdedged  her  to  the  support  of  the 
Kirk ;  to  whose  Presbyterian  form  of 
government,  and  high  claims  of  infal¬ 
libility  and  independence,  she  bore  no 
favour.  If  she  embraced  Mary’s  pro¬ 
posals, — her  safest,  because  her  justest 
and  most  generous  course, — she  acted 
in  hostility  to  the  advice  of  Burghley 
and  Walsingham,  who  were  deemed 
her  w’isest  councillors;  and  w'ho  had 
declared,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  that  the  freedom  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen  was  inconsistent  with  the 
life  of  their  royal  mistress,  or  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Protestant  opinions  in 
England.  Having  w'eighed  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  Elizabeth  held  a  conference 
with  her  confidential  ministers.  Lord 
Burghley  and  Walsingham.  Although 
of  one  mind  as  to  the  rejection  of  the 
ofl’ers  of  Mary,  they,  contrary  to  w’hat 
had  hitherto  taken  place,  differed  in 
opinion  on  the  two  alternatives  which 
remained.  Burghley  advised  her  to 
gain  Arran,  to  send  a  minister  to  hold 
a  secret  conference  with  him  on  the 
Borders,'  and,  tln-ough  his  influence, 
to  manage  the  young  king.  Walsing¬ 
ham,  on  the  other  hand,  warmly 
pleaded  for  the  banished  lords.  No 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Oltice,  Instructions  to 
Lora  Uuustlon,  June  30,  1384. 
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trust,  he  affirmed,  could  be  put  in 
Arrau;  and  as  long  as  he  ruled  all, 
there  would  be  no  peace  for  England  : 
hut  at  this  instant,  so  great  was  the 
unpopularity  of  the  young  king  and 
this  proud  minister,  that  if  her  majesty 
sent  home  the  banished  lords,  with 
some  support  in  money  and  soldiers, 
they  would  soon  expel  him  from  his 
high  ground,  and  restore  English  as¬ 
cendency  at  the  Scottish  court. 

Having  considered  these  opinions, 
Elizabeth  decided  that  she  would  ex¬ 
clusively  follow  neither,  but  adopt  a 
plan  of  her  own.  It  was  marked  by 
that  craft  and  dissimulation  which,  in 
those  days  of  crooked  and  narrow 
policy,  were  mistaken  for  wisdom. 
To  all  the  three  parties  wRo  had  ofl'erod 
themselves,  hopes  were  held  out,  Arran 
was  flattered,  his  proposals  accepted  ; 
and  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  cousin  of  the 
English  queen,  directed  to  meet  him 
in  a  conference  on  the  Borders.^  At 
the  same  moment,  a  negotiation,  which 
had  been  opened  a  short  while  before 
wdth  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was  renewed  : 
she  was  once  more  deluded  with  the 
dream  of  liberty,  and  encouraged  to 
use  her  influence  with  her  son,  and 
persuade  him  to  more  charitable  feel¬ 
ings  towards  England  and  the  exiled 
lords  ;  and,  lastly,  these  noblemen, 
and  the  banished  ministers  of  the 
Kirk,  were  fed  with  hopes  that  the 
queen  would  restore  them  to  their 
country ;  strengthen  them  with  money 
and  arms,  and  gratefully  accept  their 
service  to  overwhelm  both  Arran  and 
the  Scottish  queen."*  In  this  way 
Elizabeth  persuaded  herself  that  she 
could  hold  in  her  hand,  and  ingenious¬ 
ly  play  against  each  other,  tlie  main 
strings  which  moved  the  principal 

2  M.'^.,  State-paper  omco,  Instructions  to 
Lord  Hunsdon,  June  30,  1084. 

s  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  OfTioe,  May  10 
1584,  IValsinplmm  to  Davison.  Ibid.,  Ran¬ 
dolph  to  Davison,  May  13,  1,584.  Ibid.  IVal- 
singham  to  Davison,  May  20,  1584.  ’ibid. 
Papers  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  T.ord  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Mr  Beai  to  IValsingltam,  May  16 
1584  ;  and  ibid,,  Walsingham  to  Lord  Shrews¬ 
bury,  June  10,  1584;  and  ibid.,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  to  tile  French  ambassador,  July  7, 
1584. 

■<  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Colvile  to 
M  alsingltam,  May  25,  1584. 
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puppets  of  tlie  drama.  If  Arran 
proved  true  to  his  promises,  as  Burgh- 
ley  anticipated,  she  could  easily  cast 
off  the  banished  lords  :  if  false,  as 
Walsingham  judged  likely,  they  were 
ready  at  her  beck,  to  rise  and  over¬ 
whelm  him  ;  whilst,  from  the  captive 
queen,  w'hose  restoration  to  liberty 
was  never  seriously  contemplated,  she 
expected  to  gain  such  disclosures  as 
should  enable  her  to  traverse  the  con¬ 
stant  intrigues  of  her  enemies.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  all  these  three 
modes  of  policy  were  carried  on  at 
one  .and  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  difficult  to  bring  the  picture 
clearly,  or  without  confusion,  before 
the  eye ;  but  it  must  be  attempted. 

Elizabeth,  in  the  beghining  of  July, 
informed  James  that  she  had  accepted 
his  offers,  and  had  appointed  Lord 
Hunsdon  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Arrau  on  the  Borders,^  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  this  meeting,  however,  which 
was  to  be  conducted  with  considerable 
pomp  and  solemnity,  could  not  be 
completed  till  August;  and  Davison, 
the  English  ambassador  in  Scotland, 
employed  this  interval  in  getting  up  a 
faction  in  favour  of  the  banished 
lords,  in  undermining  the  influence  of 
Arran,  and  in  tampering  with  the 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
for  its  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen.  For  all  this  Walsingham  sent 
special  instructions :  and  whilst  his 
secret  agents  were  busy  in  Scotland, 
Colvile  had  private  meetings  with 
Elizabeth,  and  laboured  to  gain  the 
Hamiltons  to  join  the  exiled  noble¬ 
men.  It  was  hoped,  in  this  way,  that 
the  foundation  of  a  movement  would 
bo  laid,  by  which,  if  Arran  played 
false,  a  result  which  both  Elizabeth 
and  Walsingham  expected,  the  ban¬ 
ished  nobles  should  break  into  Scot¬ 
land,  seize  or  assassinate  the  Scottish 
earl,  get  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
French  faction  in  that  country.  This, 
as  will  bo  seen  in  the  sequel,  actually 
took  place,  though  the  course  of  events 
interrupted  and  delayed  the  outbreak." 

>  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Walsing- 
hamto  Davison,  July  2,  15S4. 

■  2  Xbul., Colvile  to  Walsiugluim,May35, 1584. 


It  was  now  time  for  the  appointed 
conference;  and  on  the  14th  of  Au¬ 
gust  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Lord 
Hunsdon  met  at  Foulden  Kirk ;  a 
place  on  the  Borders,  not  far  from  Bex-- 
wick.  It  was  one  object  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  lord  to  impress  the  English  with 
a  high  idea  of  his  power ;  and  the 
state  with  which  he  came  was  that  of 
a  sovereign  rather  than  a  subject. 
His  retinue  amounted  to  five  thou¬ 
sand  horse,  and  he  was  attended  by 
five  members  of  the  privy-council, 
who,  whilst  Hunsdon  and  he  alone  en¬ 
tered  the  church,  waited  obsequious¬ 
ly  without  in  the  churchyard.  All, 
even  the  highest  noblemen,  appeared 
to  treat  him  with  such  humility  and 
deference,  that  Lord  Hunsdon,  writing 
to  Burghley,  observed,  they  seemed 
rather  servants  than  fellow-councillor,s; 
and  Sir  Edward  Hoby,  who  was  also 
on  the  spot,  declared  he  not  only  com¬ 
ported  himself  with  a  noble  dignity 
and  grace,  but  was,  in  truth,  a  king, 
binding  and  loosing  at  his  pleasure.^ 
In  opening  the  conference,  Arran  jJro- 
fessed  the  utmost  devotion  to  the 
service  of  the  English  queen ;  and 
with  such  eloquence  and  earnestness, 
that  Hunsdon  declared  he  could  not 
question  his  sincerity.  There  was  a 
frankness  about  his  communications 
which  impressed  the  English  lord  with 
a  conviction  of  their  truth ;  and  Hoby, 
who  knew  Elizabeth’s  love  of  hand¬ 
some  men,  sent  a  minute  portrait  of 
him  to  Burghley,  recommending  him 
to  the  favour  of  his  royal  mistress. 
“For  the  man,”  said  he,  “surely  he 
carrieth  a  princely  presence  and  gait, 
goodly  of  personage,  representing  a 
brave  countenance  of  a  captain  of  mid¬ 
dle  age,  very  resolute,  very  wise  and 
learned,  and  one  of  the  best  spoken 
men  that  ever  I  heard  :  a  man  worthy 
the  queen’s  favour,  if  it  please 
her.” 

But  to  return  to  the  conference. 
Hunsdon,  on  his  side,  followmg  the 
instructions  of  Elizabeth,  complained 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OlHce,  Ilunsdon 
to  Burghley,  August  14, 1584.  Ibid.,  SiiqEd- 
ward  Iloby  to  Lord  Burghley,  August  15, 1684. 

4  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Iloby  to  Lord  Burghley,  August  15, 
1534, 
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of  the  recent  unkind  conduct  of  James 
ill  seeking  an  alliance  with  France, 
and  encouraging  the  enemies  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  well  known,  he  said,  to 
his  royal  mistress,  that  this  young 
prince,  instead  of  fulfilhng  his  pro¬ 
mises  to  her  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much,  was  practising  against  her. 
His  harbouring  of  Jesuits;  his  ban¬ 
ishment  of  the  noblemen  best  affected 
to  England ;  his  intended  “  associa¬ 
tion  with  his  mother ;  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Pope ;  his  contempt¬ 
uous  treatment  of  her  ambassadors, 
all  proved  this;  and  would,  ere  now, 
have  called  down  a  severe  retaliation, 
had  he  not  recently  shewn  a  change 
of  mind,  and  expressed  a  desire  of  re¬ 
conciliation,  which  she  was  willing  to 
believe  sincere.  She  now  trusted  that 
jH-ran  would  act  up  to  his  protesta¬ 
tions  ;  and  employ  his  influence  with 
the  king  his  master,  for  the  restoration 
of  amitjr  between  the  two  crowns,  and 
the  return  of  the  exiled  nobility. 

In  his  reply  to  this,  Arrau  did  not 
afiect  to  conceal  the  intrigues  of  France 
and  Spain  to  gain  the  young  king ; 
hut  he  assured  Hunsdon  that  all  his 
influence  should  be  exerted  to  counter¬ 
act  their  success  and  promote  the 
amity  with  England.  As  to  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  complaints,  some  he  admitted 
to  be  true,  some  he  denied,  others  he 
exculpated.  His  master,  he  said,  had 
never  dealt  with  _  any  Jesuits,  and 
knew  of  none  in  his  dominions  :  the 
Scottish  king  had  no  intentions  of 
carrying  forward  “the  association” 
with  his  mother;  nor  had  he  .any 
secret  intrigues  with  the  Pope.  Arran 
admitted  James’s  severity  to  some  of 
the  English  ambassadors;  but  had  it 
not  been  for  the  reverence  borne  to 
their  mistress,  they  would  have  been 
used  with  harder  measure  :  for  James 
had  Mr  Randolph’s  own  hand  to  jn-ove 
him  a  stirrer  up  of  sedition ;  and  it 
was  Mr  Bowes,  her  majesty’s  ambas¬ 
sador,  who  was  the  principal  plotter 
of  the  seizure  of  the  king’s  person  at 
Ruthven,  and  the  recent  rebellious 
enterprise  at  Stirling.  As  for  the 
banished  lords,  it  was  sti-ange,  indeed, 
to  find  her  majesty  an  intercessor  for 
men  who  had  cast  ofif  their  allegiance, 
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and  taken  arms  against  their  natural 
prince ;  and  whose  proceedings  had 
been  so  outrageous,  that  neither  the 
king  nor  he  himself  could  entertain 
the  idea  of  their  return  for  a  moment. 
Angus,  Mar,  and  their  companions, 
had  never  ceased  to  plot  against  the 
government.  Let  Himsdon  look  back 
to  the  course  of  the  last  two  years. 
With  what  shameful  ingratitude  had 
Angus  treated  the  king  his  master,  in 
the  business  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
in  the  affair  of  the  raid  of  Ruthven, 
when  they  seized  and  imprisoned  him, 
(Arran,)  and  threatened  the  king  they 
would  send  him  his  head  in  a  dish, 
if  he  did  not  instantly  banish  Len¬ 
nox  !  Hunsdon  pleaded  against  this 
the  king’s  own  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
which  shewed  that  he  was  pleased 
with  the  change.  Arran  smiled  and 
said  it  was  easy  to  extort  such  a  letter 
from  a  prince  they  had  in  their  hands. 
Hunsdon  replied  that  James  ought  to 
have  secretly  sought  advice  from  Bowes, 
the  English  ambassador.  Bowes  !  re¬ 
torted  Arran  :  Bowes,  as  the  king  well 
knew,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
conspiracy  for  his  apprehension.  And. 
then,  look  to  the  dealings  of  the  same 
lords  in  the  last  affair,  which  cost 
Cowrie  his  head.  With  what  craft 
did  they  seduce  the  ministers ;  plot¬ 
ting  my  death,  and  the  king’s  second 
apprehension,  had  it  not  been  happily 
detected  and  defeated.  Nay,  said  he, 
getting  warmer  as  he  proceeded,  what 
will  your  lordship  think,  if  I  tell  you. 
that  at  this  moment  the  men  you  are 
pleading  for  as  penitent  exiles,  are  as 
active  and  cruel-minded  in  their  cap¬ 
tivity  as  ever;  and  that  at  this  instant 
I  have  in  my  hands  the  certain  proofs 
of  a  plot  now  going  forward  to  seize 
the  king,  to  assassinate  myself,  to 
procure  by  treachery  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  to  overturn  the  gov¬ 
ernment?  ^  ’Tis  but  a  few  days  since 
all  this  has  been  discovered ;  and  can 
your  lordship  advise  your  mistreiss  to 
intercede  for  such  traitors? 

'  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Wal- 
smgham,  August  14,  1574  ;  and  MS.  notes  of 
the  same  interview,  endorsed  hy  Iturgiiley. 
August  13,  1584.  Also  ibid.,  Hunsdon  to 
Burghley,  August  14,  1584. 
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Thiis  was  too  powerful  an  appeal  to 
be  resisted ;  and  Hunsdon,  changing 
the  subject,  spoke  of  the  conspir¬ 
acies  against  Elizabeth.  Adverting 
to  Throckmorton’s  recent  treason,  he 
declared  that  his  mistress  the  queen 
well  knew  that,  at  this  moment,  there 
were  practices  carrying  on  in  the  heart 
of  her  kingdom  for  the  distui-bance  of 
her  government.  She  knew,  also,  that 
the  King  of  Soots  and  his  mother  were 
privy  to  these ;  nay,  she  knew  that  it 
was  intended  he  should  be  a  principal 
actor  therein.  Let  him  disclose  them 
all  fully  and  frankly,  and  he  should 
find  that  the  English  queen  knew  how 
to  be  grateful.  To  this,  Arran  prompt¬ 
ly  answered,  that  nothing  should  be 
hid  from  Elizabeth,  and  no  effort 
omitted  by  the  king  or  himself  to 
satisfy  her  majesty  on  this  point.  He 
then  shewed  Hunsdon  his  commission 
under  the  great  seal,  giving  him  the 
broadest  and  most  unlimited  powers  ; 
and  the  conference,  which  had  lasted 
for  five  hours,  was  brought  to  an  end,^ 

On  coming  out  of  the  church,  both 
Hunsdon  and  he  appeared  in  the  high- 
e.st  spirits  and  good  humour.  It  was 
evident  to  the  lords,  who  had  waited 
without,  that  their  solitary  communi¬ 
cations  had  been  of  an  agreeable 
nature ;  and  the  Scottish  earl  seemed 
resolved  that  his  own  people  should 
remark  it;  for,  turning  to  the  lords 
about  him,  he  said  aloud,  “  Is  it  not 
strange  to  see  two  men,  accounted  so 
violent  and  furious  as  wo  two  are. 
agree  so  well  together, — I  hope,  to  the 
contentment  of  both  crowns  and  their 
peace?”"  At  this  moment  Hunsdon 
and  Arran  were  reckoned  the  proudest 
and  most  passionate  noblemen  in  their 
two  countries  ;  but  for  this  excessive 
coi'diality  there  were  secret  reasons, 
if  we  may  believe  an  insinuation  of 
Walsingham’s  to  Davison.  Hunsdon 
and  Lord  Burghley  had  a  little  plot  of 
their  own  to  secure  the  favour  of  the 
young  King  of  Scots,  by  gaining  Arran, 
and  bringing  about  a  mairiage  between 


I'MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Iluusffon 
to  Walsingham,  August  14,  1584 ;  ibiff.,  same 
(late,  Ilunsrton  to  Rurghley. 

MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Su'Etbrard 
Iloby  to  Or  Parry.  August  15,  1584. 
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James  and  a  niece  of  the  English  earl ; 
who,  as  cousin  to  Elizabeth,  considered 
his  kin  as  of  royal  blood.^  On  this 
point  Walsingham  felt  so  bitterly  that 
he  accused  his  old  friends  of  worship¬ 
ping  the  rising  sun  ;  and  observed  that 
her  majesty  had  need  now  to  make 
much  of  faithful  servants.^ 

On  coming  out  of  the  church,  Arran 
called  for  the  Master  of  Gray,  a  young 
nobleman  of  his  suite,  and  introduced 
him  to  Hunsdon.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  handsome 
countenance  and  graceful  manners  of 
this  youth.  He  had  spent  some  time 
at  the  court  of  France  and,  having 
been  bred  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  had  been  courted  by  the  house 
of  Guise,  and  employed  by  them  as  a 
confidential  envoy  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
had  alv/ays  professed  the  deepest  at¬ 
tachment  to  this  unhappy  princess ; 
and  the  young  king  had,  within  the 
last  year,  become  so  captivated  with 
his  society,  that  Mary,  who  had  too 
rapidly  trusted  him  with  much  of 
her  secret  correspondence,  sanguinely 
hoped-  that  his  influence  would  be  of 
the  highest  service  to  her,  in  regain¬ 
ing  a  hold  over  the  affections  of  her 
son.  But  Gray,  under  an  exterior 
which  was  pre-eminently  beautiful, 
though  too  feminine  to  please  some 
tastes,  carried  a  heart  as  black  and 
treacherous  as  any  in  this  profligate 
age ;  and,  instead  of  advocating,  was 
prepared  to  betray  the  cause  of  the 
imprisoned  queen.  To  her  son  the 
young  king,  and  the  Eail  of  Arran,  he 
had  already  revealed  all  he  knew,  and 
he  nov/  presented  a  letter  from  J amos 
his  master  to  Hunsdon.  Its  contents 
were  of  a  secret  and  confidential  kind, 
and  related  to  the  conspiracies  against 
Elizabeth,  which  gave  this  princess 
such  perpetual  disquiet.  After  eir 
joining  on  Hunsdon  the  strictest  com 
cealment  of  all  ho  was  about  to  com¬ 
municate  from  every  living  being. 
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except  his  royal 


^  -  mistress,  Gray  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  King  of  Scots 
meant  to  send  him  speedily  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  England,  with  some  public 
and  open  message  to  Elizabeth ;  under 
colour  of  which,  he  was  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  commission  of  disclosing  all 
the  secret  practices  of  Mary.  Had 
Hunsdon  kept  his  promise,  we  should 
have  known  nothing  of  all  this ;  but 
next  morning  he  communicated  it  to 
Burghlej--,  in  a  letter  meant  only  for 
his  private^  eye.  It  is  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  tliis  letter  that  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  a  transaction  which 
brings  the  yoding  king,  and  his  favour¬ 
ite  the  Master  of  Gray,  before  us  in 
the  degrading  light  of  informers  :  the 
one^  betraying  his  mother  ;  the  other 
selling,  for  his  own  gain,  the  secrets 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by 
his  sovereign.  This  is  so  dark  an  ac¬ 
cusation  that  I  must  substantiate  it 
by  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  ques¬ 
tion.  “  Now,  my  lord,”  said  Hunsdon, 
addressing  Burghley,  “  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  point  of  such  conspiracies  as  are 
in  hand  against  her  majesty,  I  am 
only  to  make  her  majesty  acquainted 
withal  by  what  means  she  shall  know 
it-— yet  will  I  acquaint  your  lordship 
with  all.  The  king  did  send  the 
Master  of  Gray,  at  this  meeting,  to 
me,  with  s,  letter  of  commendation, 
under  the  king’s  own  hand,  whom  he 
means  presently  to  send  to  her  ma¬ 
jesty,  as  though  it  were  for  some 
other  matters  :  but  it  is  he  that  must 
discover  all  these  practices,  as  one 
better  acquainted  with  them  than 
either  the  king  or  the  earl,  (but  by 
him.i)  He  is  very  young,  but  wise 
and  secret,  as  AiTan  doth  assure  me. 
He  is,  no  doubt,  very  inward  with  the 
Scottish  queen,  and  all  her  affairs,  bi»th 
in  England  and  France  ;  yea,  and  with 
the  Pope,  for  he  is  accounted  a  Papist; 
but  for  his  religion,  your  lordship  will 
judge  when  you  see  him;  but  her 
majesty  must  use  him  as  Arran  will 
prescribe  unto  her ;  and  so  shall  she 
reap  profit  by  him.  ...  I  have 
written  to  Mr  Secretary  [Walsingham] 
for  a  safo-condjct  to  him;  but  nothing 

J  These  words  seem  superfluous,  vet  thev 
nre  in  the  original  letter. 
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of  the  cause  of  his  coming,  but  only 
to  her  majesty  and  to  your  lordship. 
If  Mr  Secretary  be  slow  for  this  safe- 
conduct,  I  pray  your  lordship  further 
it,  for  the  matter  requires  no  de¬ 
lay.”  = 

The  conference  was  now  concluded, 
and  Arran  had  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  Lord  Hunsdon,  not  only  of  his 
sincerity  and  devotion  to  the  service 
of  Elizabeth,  but  of  his  entire  hold 
over  the  mind  of  his  royal  master.  If 
Lord  Burghley,  to  wEom  he  professed 
the  utmost  attachment,  would  co¬ 
operate  firmly  with  himself  and  Huns¬ 
don,  and  the  Master  of  Gray,  he  was 
able,  he  affirmed,  to  hold  the  young 
king  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  He  did  not  de¬ 
spair  to  unite  the  two  crowns  in  an 
indissoluble  league  ;  and,  by  exposing 
the  practices  of  her  enemies,  to  enable 
Elizabeth  to  traverse  all  the  plots  of 
Mary  and  the  Eoman  Catholics.  But 
there  were  twm  parties  whom,  he 
declared,  they  must  put  down  at  all 
risks  :  the  one  laboured  for  the  liberty 
of  the  captive  queen,  and  her  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  government  with  her  son  : 
the  other  was,  at  this  moment,  in- 
triguing  in  every  way  for  the  return 
of  Angus  and  the  exiled  lords ;  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Kirk  over  Episcopacy, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Ee- 
publican  principles  which  had  led  to 
the  raid  of  Euthven,  and  the  other 
conspiracies  for  seizing  the  king,  and 
using  him  as  their  tool.  Tfie  first 
party  was  supported  by  France,  Span), 
and  the  Spanish  faction  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics  in  England  :  its  agents  on 
the  continent  w'ere  the  Bishops  of 
Eoss  and  Glasgow,  whose  emissaries, 
the  J esuits  and  seminary  priests,  were 
at  that  moment  plotting  in  Scotland  ; 
it  possessed  many  friends  in  the  privy- 
council  and  nobility  of  Scotland,— such 
as  Maitland  the  chancellor.  Sir  James 
and  Sir  Eobert  Melvil,=<  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  and  it  might,  indeed,  be  said, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
peers  in  both  countries.  It  was  from 
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this  party  that  the  late  conspiracies 
against  the  Queen  of  England  had 
proceeded,  as  her  majesty  would  soon 
discover  by  the  embassy  of  the  Master 
of  Gray;  and  if  she  listened  to  his 
(Arran’s)  advice,  it  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  detach  Janies  for  ever 
from  his  mother  and  her  friends.  But 
to  effect  this,  she  must  put  down  the 
other  faction  of  the  banished  lords. 
The  king,  he  said,  hated  Angus,  their 
leader  ;  and  Angus  and  the^  whole 
house  of  Douglas  were  still  boiling  in 
their  hearts  to  revenge  on  their  sove¬ 
reign,  and  on  Arran,  the  death  of  the 
Itegent  Morton.  As  to  the  banished 
lords  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  their 
return  must  be  his  (Arran’s)  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  the  exiled  ministers  of 
the  Kirk,  James  was  so  incensed 
against  them,  and  so  bent  upon  the 
establishment  of  Episcopacy,  that  he 
would  listen  to  no  measures  connected 
with  their  restoration.  Y et  this  party 
for  the  return  of  the  banished  lords 
was  supported  by  Walsingham  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Davison  her  majesty’s  am¬ 
bassador  in  Scotland  ;  and  their  busy 
agent,  Colvile,  was  admitted  to  secret 
audiences  with  Elizabeth,  and  fed  with 
hopes  of  their  return.  If  this  policy 
were  continued,  (so  argued  Arran,)  it 
would  blast  all  his  efforts  for  the  bind¬ 
ing  his  young  master  to  the  service  of 
Elizabeth ;  for  rather  than  one  of  the 
banished  lords  should  set  his  foot  in 
Scotland,  James,  he  was  assured, 
would  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  carry  through 
the  project  of  an  association  with  his 
mother  the  captive  queen. 

These  arguments  of  Arran  explain 
that  jealousy  and  in-itation  which 
appeared  in  many  of  Secretary  Wal- 
singham’s  letters  regarding  the  con¬ 
ference  between  him  and  Hunsdon. 
This  crafty  statesman  was  well  aware 
that  there  was  a  conference  within  a 
conference,  to  which  he  was  kept  a 
stranger ;  a  secret  negotiation  between 
Burghley  and  Hunsdon,  the  exact 
object  of  which  he  could  not  fathom ; 
but  by  which  he  felt  his  own  policy 
regarding  Scotland  shackled  and  de¬ 
feated.  He  looked,  therefore,  wdth 
suspicion  upon  Burghley’s  whole  con- 
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duct  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  at  this 
time ;  and  these  feelings  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  court  which  Arran  had 
paid  to  Burghley’s  nephew.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hoby,  who  formed  one  of  Huns- 
don’s  suite  at  the  conference. 

This  accomplished  person,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference,  rode 
from  Foulden  Kirk,  with  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  to  ground  where  he  had  left 
his  troops ;  the  distance  was  three 
miles  ;  they  had  ample  time  for  secret 
talk;  and  Hoby  next  morning  de¬ 
scribed  the  conversation,  in  letters 
addressed  both  to  his  uncle  Burghley, 
and  his  kinsman  Dr  Parry.^  The 
Scottish  earl  was  particularly  flatter- 
mg  and  confidential.  Bringing  Hoby 
near  his  troops,  which  were  admirably 
mounted  and  accoutred,  he  pointed  to 
them  significantly,  and  shaking  his 
head,  told  him,  in  these  ranks  there 
were  may  principal  leaders,  who  would 
gladly  send  him  out  of  the  world  if 
they  could,  so  mortally  did  they  hate 
him;  but  he  feared  them  not.  Nay, 
such  was  his  power,  and  his  enemies’ 
weakness  at  this  moment,  that  if  Eliza¬ 
beth  would  accept  his  offers,  she 
should  have  twenty  thousand  men  at 
her  service.  To  devote  himself  to  her, 
indeed,  would  be  his  highest  pride. 
As  for  France  and  Spain  he  cared 
little  for  either  :  he  neither  needed 
their  friendship,  nor  feared  their 
enmity ;  but  with  the  favour  of  his 
royal  master,  could  live  in  Scotland 
independent  of  both ;  and  for  these 
conspiracies  against  his  life,  the  same 
God  who  had  defended  him  in  Mus¬ 
covy,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  would 
cast  His  shield  over  hiin  at  home. 
Arran  then  appears  to  have  changed 
the  subject  to  Jariies's  expectations  as 
Elizabeth’s  successor,  the  state  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  rival  interests  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  factions  in  reference  to 
this  delicate  point,  and  the  probable 
effects  of  Mary’s  intrigues  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  her  liberty  upon  the  pio- 
spects  of  her  son.  So,  at  least,  may 
be  conjectured,  from  Hoby’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  great  and  weighty  dis¬ 
courses  into  which  he  entered  ;  and 
1  MS  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  Edvrard 
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he  ended  by  assuring  him  that  the 
King  of  Scots  desired,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  to  place  himself,  and 
his  whole  interests,  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Burghley  and  Lord  Hunsdon, 
the  one  as  the  wisest  head,  and  the 
other  the  boldest  heart,  in  England^ 
When  it  is  recollected  that  Airan  was 
no  friend  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
that  Burghley  was  not  only  oiiposed 
to  every  scheme  for  her  liberty,  but 
had  often  repeated  his  conviction,  that 
her  life  was  inconsistent  with  Eliza¬ 
beth  s  security,  we  require  no  more 
certain  evidence  of  the  melancholy 
fact,  that  James  was  ready,  at  this 
instant,  to  desert  her  cause,  and  betray 
her  designs  to  her  bitterest  enemies. 

On  his  return  from  this  conference 
to  the  ca2')ital,  Arran,  presuming  on 
its  successful  issue,  resumed  the 
management  of  affairs  with  a  high 
and  proud  hand.  A  few  days  before 
he  met  Hunsdon,  he  had,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  discovered  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government.  In  this  plot 
the  captain  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
had  ^  been  detected  taniperiDg’  with 
Davison  and  Walsingham,  for  the  de- 
liveiy  of  the  fortress  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  faction;  and  Arran 
wisely  resolved  to  defeat  all  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  attempts,  by  taking 
possession^  of  the  place  in  jierson.^ 
He  accordingly  removed  the  governor 
and  officers,  substituted  his  own  crea¬ 
tures  in  their  room,  demanded  the 
keys  of  the  crown  jewels  and  ward¬ 
robe  from  Sir  Robert  Mclvil,  and, 
vvith  his  lady  and  household,  occupied 
the  royal  apartments  within  the  cas- 
tie,  He  had  now  four  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  country  at  his  devo¬ 
tion— Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Blackness, 
and  Echnburgh;  and  his  ambition  en¬ 
larging  by  what  it  fed  on,  he  assumed 
a  langly  consequence  and  state  which 
oflended  the  ancient  nobility,  and  ex¬ 
cited  their  fear  and  envy.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  conference  at  Foulden 
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Kirk,  he  was  welcomed  with  cannon 
by  the  castle ;  a  ceremony,  as  it  was 
remarked,  never  used  but  in  time  of 
parliament,  and  to  the  king  or  regents ; 
and  when,  soon  after,  summonses  were 
issued  for  the  meeting  of  the  three 
estates,  all  the  country  looked  forward 
with  alarm  to  a  renewal  of  the  pi-o- 
scriptions  and  plunder  which  had  al¬ 
ready  commenced  against  the  exded 
lords.  But  the  reality  even  outran 
tneir  anticipation.  Arran,  assisted  by 
his  lady,  a  woman  whose  pride  and  in¬ 
solence  exceeded  his  own,  domineered 
over  the  deliberations  of  parliament  • 
and,  to  the  scandal  of  all,  insisted  ori 
those  acts,  which  they  had  previously 
prepared,  being  passed  at  once  with- 
out  reasoning.^  Sixty  persons  were 
forfeited,®  many  were  driven  to  pur¬ 
chase  pardons  at  a  high  ransom,  and 
the  unhappy  Countess  of  Gowrie  was 
treated  with  a  cruelty  and  brutality 
which  excited  the  utmost  commisera¬ 
tion  in  all  who  witnessed  it.  This 
/^hghter  of  Henry  Stewart, 
lord  Methven,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
parliament,  had  obtained  admission  to 
an  antechamber,  where,  as  the  kiiijr 
passed,  she  hoped  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  pleading  for  herself  and  her 
children;  but,  by  Ai-ran’s  orders,  she 
was  driven  into  the  open  street. 
Here  she  patiently  awaited  the  king’s 
return,  and  cast  herself,  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  at  his  feet,  attempting  to 
cla.sp  his  knees;  but  Arran,  who 
walked  at  James’s  hand,  hastily  pulled 
him  jiast,  and  pushing  the  miserable  sup- 
phant  aside,  not  only  threw  her  down, 
but  brutally  trode  upon  her  as  the 
cavalcade  moved  forward,  leaving  her 
in  a  faint  on  the  pavement.  Can  we 
wonder  that  the  sons  of  this  injured 
woman,  bred  up  in  the  recollection  of 
wrongs  like  these,  should,  in  later 
years,  have  cherished  in  their  hearts 
the  deepest  appetite  for  revenge  ? 

Immediately  after  the  parliament, 
the  king  repaired  to  his  palace  at  Falk¬ 
land  ;  whilst  Arran,  Montrose,  and  the 
other  lords  of  his  party,  now  all-power¬ 
ful,  remained  in  Edinburgh,  engaged 
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ill  pressing  on  the  execution  of  the 
late  acts,  for  the  confiscation  and  ruin 
of  their  opponents.  Of  these,  by  far 
the  most  formidable  was  the  Earl  of 
Angus ;  who,  although  banished,  and 
now  at  Newcastle,  retained  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  Scotland.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  Presbyterian  faction  in  that 
country,  the  great  support  of  the  ex¬ 
iled  ministers ;  and  it  was  his  autho¬ 
rity  with  Walsingham  that  traversed 
Arran’s  and  James’s  schemes  for  a 
league  between  England  and  Scotland, 
on  the  broad  basis  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Episcopacy.  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  cut  off  this  baron;  and 
Arran,  and  his  colleague  Montrose,  the 
head  of  the  powerful  house  of  Graham, 
made  no  scruple  of  looking  out  for 
some  desperate  retainer,  or  hired  vil¬ 
lain,  to  whom  they  might  commit  the 
task.  Nor,  in  these  dark  times,  was 
such  a  search  likely  to  prove  either 
long  or  diflicult.  They  accordingly 
soon  pitched  upon  Jock,  or  John  Gra¬ 
ham  of  Peartree,  whom  Montrose 
knew  to  have  a  blood  feud  with  An¬ 
gus  ;  sent  a  little  page  called  Mouse 
to  bring  the  Borderer  to  Edinburgh ; 
feasted  and  caressed  him  during  the 
time  of  the  parliament,  and  carried 
him  afterwards  to  Falldand,  where  the 
two  earls  and  the  king  proposed  to 
him  not  only  to  assassinate  their  hated 
enemy,  but  to  make  away  with  Mar  and 
Cambuskenneth,  his  brother-exiles,  at 
the  same  time.  Jock  at  once  agreed 
to  murder  Angus,  and  was  promised  a 
high  reward  by  the  young  monarch  ; 
but  he  declined  having  anything  to 
do  with  Mar  or  Cambuskenneth,  with 
whom  he  had  no  quarrel ;  and  he  left 
the  palace,  after  receiving  from  Mon¬ 
trose  a  short  matchlock,  or  riding- 
piece,  which  was  deemed  serviceable 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  But  this 
atrocious  design  was  not  destined  to 
succeed.  The  villain,  who  was  pro¬ 
bably  lurking  about  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  No.woastle,  was  detected  and 
seized,  carried  before  Lord  Scrope, 
compelled  to  confess  his  intention ; 
and  information  of  the  whole  plot  w^as 
immediately  transmitted  by  Scrope 
to  Walsingham.^  The  English  scoro- 
1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  De- 


tary  recommended  that  the  discovery 
should  be  kept  a  secret  from  all  ex¬ 
cept  Angus  and  Mar,  who  were  pri¬ 
vately  warned  of  the  practices  against 
them ;  and  it  is  from  the  confession  of 
the  Borderer  himself,  which  he  made 
before  Scrope,  that  these  particulars 
are  given.  The  intended  assassin  thvis 
described  his  interview  with  the  king  ; 
— After  stating  that  he  had  arrived  late 
at  night  at  the  palace,  they  brought 
him,  he  said,  into  the  king’s  gallery, 
where  he  (the  king)  was  alone  by 
himself  :  and  only  he,  Montrose,  and 
Arran,  and  this  examinant,  being  to¬ 
gether,  the  king  himself  did  move 
him,  as  the  other  two  had  done,  for 
the  kilhng  of  Angus,  Mar,  and  Cam¬ 
buskenneth  :  to  whom  he  answered, 
that,  for  Mar  and  Cambuskenneth,  he 
would  not  meddle  with  them ;  but 
for  Angus,  he  would  well  be  contented 
to  do  that,  so  as  the  king  would  well 
reward  him  for  that.  And  the  king 
said  he  would  presently  give  him 
sixty  French  crowns,  and  twenty  Scot¬ 
tish  pound  land  to  him  and  his  for 
ever,  lying  in  Strathern,  near  Mon¬ 
trose."  ■ 

These  facts  are  so  distinctly  and 
minutely  recorded  in  the  manuscript 
history  of  Calderwood,  who  has  given 
the  whole  of  Graham’s  declaration, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  omit  them  ; 
but  although  there  is  little  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  intended  murder,  so 
far  as  Arran  and  Montrose  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  unfair  to 
believe  in  the  full  implication  of  the 
young  king,  on  the  single  evidence  of 
this  Border  assassin.  To  return,  how¬ 
ever,  from  this  digression,  to  Arran’s 
headlong  career.  His  hand,  which 
had  recently  fallen  so  heavily  on  the 
nobility,  was  now  lifted  against  the 
Kirk.  Proclamation  was  made  that  all 
ministers  should  give  up  the  rental  of 


oember  22,  1584,  Scrope  to  Walsinshani. 
'■For  the  matter  of  Peartree,  I  Imve  kept  the 
same  secret,  saving  to  the  Earls  of  Angus 
anil  Mar,  who,  I  trust,  will  use  it  as  the  same 
behoveth  ”  ,  , 

2  MS.,  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  1408, 
Examination  of  Jock  Graham  of  Peartree, 
taken  before  the  Lord  Scrope,  Warden  ot  the 
West  Marches,  at  Carlisle,  November  2a, 
1584. 
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their  benefices,  and  that  none  shonld 
receive  stipend  but  such  as  had  sub¬ 
scribed  the  new-framed  policy,  by 
which  Presbytery  was  abrogated  and 
Episcopacy  established.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  many  of  the  clergy  resisted, 
and  were  commanded  to  quit  the 
country  within  twenty  days ;  nor  were 
they  permitted,  as  before,  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  with  their  banished  brethren  in 
England  or  Ireland.^  All  this  was 
carried  through  at  the  instigation  of 
the  primate.  Archbishop  Adamson, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  exerted  himself  to  purify  the 
universities  from  the  leaven  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  doctrine,  and  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cant  pulpits  with  ministers  attached 
to  the  new  form  of  policy.  His  efforts, 
however,  met  with  bitter  opposition. 
At  St  Andrews,  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  in  which  Adamson  resided  was 
surrounded  by  troops  of  students,  who 
armed  themselves  with  harquebusses, 
and  paraded  round  the  walls,  bidding 
the  primate  remember  how  fatal  that 
see  had  been  to  his  predecessor,  and 
look  for  no  better  issue.  Montgomery, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  w'as  attacked  in 
the  streets  of  Ayr  by  a  mob  of  women 
and  boys,  who  with  difficulty  were  re¬ 
strained  from  stoning  him,  and  kept 
pouring  out  the  vilest  abuse,  calling 
him  atheist  dog,  schismatic  excommu¬ 
nicate  beast,  unworthy  to  breathe  or 
bear  life.^  Some  of  the  ministers 
also,  refusing  to  imitate  the  example 
of  their  brethren  who  had  fled  from 
tlieir  flocks,  remained  to  brave  the 
resentment  of  the  court;  and,  taking 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  openly 
preached  against  the  late  acts,  and  de¬ 
clared  their  resolution  not  to  obey 
them.  The  anathema  of  one  of  these, 
named  Mr  John  Hewison,  minister  of 
Cambuslang,  has  been  preserved.  It 
is  more  remarkable,  certainly,  for  its 
courage  than  its  charity,  and  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  tone  of  the 
high  Puritan  faction  to  which  ho  be¬ 
longed.  Preaching  in  the  Blackfriars 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  text  which  de¬ 
clares  the  resolute  answer  of  St  Peter 

1  SIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Davison  to 
Walsinghiun,  August  16,  1581. 
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and  St  Paul  to  the  council  of  the  Pha¬ 
risees,  he  passed  from  the  general  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  trials  of  the  Kh’k  at 
that  moment,  and  broke  out  into  these 
words  : — “  But  what  shall  we  say  ? 
There  is  injunction  now  given  by 
ane^  wicked  and  godless  council,  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  ministers  from 
teaching  of  the  truth ;  and  sic'*  a  god¬ 
less  order  made,  as  the  like  was  never 
seen  before.  These  is  aue  heid®  of  the 
Kirk  made ;  there  being  nae®  heid  but 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  cannot  be.  Stinking 
and  baggage  heidis  !  ’’  an  excommuni¬ 
cated  sanger  !  ®  an  excommunicate  w’il- 
lane,  ®  wha  sail  never  be  obeyed  here  ! 
AVe  will  acknowledge  nae  prince,  uae 
magistrate,  in  teaching  of  the  Word ; 
nor  be  bounden  to  nae  injunctions, 
nor  obey  nae  acts  of  parliament,  nor 
nae  other  thing  that  is  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  God  ;  but  will  do  as  Peter 
and  John  said,  Better  obey  God  nor 
man.  But  it  is  not  the  king  that  does 
this.  It  is  the  wicked,  godless,  and 
villane  council  he  has,  and  other  god¬ 
less  persons,  that  inform  his  majesty 
wrangously,^®  whereof  there  is  aneugh 
about  him.  For  my  own  part,”  he 
continued,  unarming  in  his  subject 
wuth  the  thoughts  of  persecution,  “  I 
ken'-  I  will  be  noted.  I  regard  not. 
What  can  the  king  get  of  me  but  my 
head  and  my  blood  ?  I  sail  never 
obey  their  injunctions;  like  as  I  re¬ 
quest  all  faithful  folk  to  do  the  like.”''* 
The  prediction  of  this  bold  minister 
was  so  far  verified,  that  he  was  appre¬ 
hended,  and  order  given  to  bring  him 
to  justice  ;  but,  for  some  reason  not 
easily  discovered,  the  trial  did  not  take 
place. " 

It  was  at  this  same  time  that  Mr 
David  Lindsay,  one  of  the  persecuted 
ministers,  whose  mind,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  prison  at  Blackness,  had  been 
worked  into  a  state  of  feverish  enthu¬ 
siasm,  was  reported  to  have  seen  au 

s  Ane,  one.  <  Sic,  such,  o  Heid,  head. 

®  Nae,  no.  7  Heidis,  heads. 

6  Siinger,  singer.  »  Willaue,  villain. 

7"  Wrangously,  wrongfully. 

n  Aneugli,  enough.  iS  Ken,  Know. 

'S  MS..  State-paper  Office,  original,  Accusa¬ 
tion  of  Mr  .Tolui  Hewison. 

u  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Davison 
to  Walsingham,  July  14,  1581. 
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extraordinary  vision.  Suddenly,  in 
the  firmament,  there  appeared  a  figure 
in  the  likeness  of  a  man ;  of  glorious 
shape  and  surpassing  brightness ;  the 
sun  was  above  his  head,  the  moon 
beneath  his  feet;  and  he  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  stars.  As 
the  captive  gazed,  an  angel  alighted 
at  the  feet  of  this  transcendent  being, 
beai'ing  in  his  right  hand  a  red  naked 
sword,  and  in  his  left  a  scroll,  to  whom 
the  glorious  shape  seemed  to  give  com¬ 
mandment  ;  upon  which  the  avenging 
angel,  for  so  he  now  appeared  to  be, 
flew  rapidly  through  the  heavens,  and 
lighted  on  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress, 
which  Lindsay  recognised  as  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  Before  its  gate  stood 
the  Earl  of  Arran  and  his  flagitious  con¬ 
sort,  the  earl  gazing  in  horror  on  the 
destroying  minister,  who  waved  his 
sword  above  his  head,  his  countess 
smiling  in  derision,  and  mocking  his 
fears.  The  scene  then  changed  :  the 
captive  was  carried  to  an  eminence, 
from  which  he  looked  down  upon  the 
land,  with  its  wide  fields,  its  cities  and 
palaces.  Suddenly  the  same  terrible 
visitant  appeared :  a  cry  of  lamenta¬ 
tion  arose  from  its  inhabitants ;  fire 
fell  from  heaven  on  its  devoted  towns, 
the  sw'ord  did  its  work,  the  rivers  ran 
with  blood,  and  the  fields  were  covered 
with  the  dead.  It  was  a  fearful 
sight ;  but,  amidst  its  horrors,  a  little 
bell  was  heard ;  and  within  a  church 
which  had  stood  uninjured,  even  in 
the  flames,  a  remnant  of  the  faithful 
.assembled,  to  whom  the  angel  uttered 
these  words  of  awful  admonition  ; — 
“Metuant  Justi.  Iniquitatem  fugite. 
Deligite  Justitiam  et  Judicium;  aut 
cito  revertar  et  posteriora  erunt  pejora 
prioribus.**^  Lindsay  asserted  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  ascertain 
whether  this  scene,  which  seemed  to 
shadow  out  the  pei’secutions  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Kirk,  was  a  dream  or  a 
vision ;  but  it  brought  to  his  mind, 
he  said,  a  prophecy  of  Knox,  who,  not 
long  before  his  death,  had  predicted 
great  peril  to  the  faithful  in  the 

1  Sir  George  'W.arrender,  MS.,  vol.  B.  fol. 
C9.  “A  vision  [which]  appeared  to  Mr  David 
Lindsay,  he  being  in  his  bed  in  the  house  of 
Biackness,  in  the  month  of  October  1584.” 
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eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
James. 

Elizabeth  now  recalled  Davison  from 
Scotland,^  and  looked  anxiously  for 
James’s  promised  ambassador,  the 
Master  of  Gray,  whose  mission  had, 
as  she  thought,  been  somewhat  sus¬ 
piciously  delayed.  But  this  gave  her 
the  less  anxiety,  as  she  had  in  the 
meantime  continued  her  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  banished  lords,  whom, 
at  any  moment,  she  was  ready  to  let 
loose  against  Arran  and  the  king.'^ 
She,  at  the  same  time,  resumed  her 
negotiations  with  Mary ;  and  this  un¬ 
fortunate  princess,  who  had  so  often 
been  deluded  with  hopes,  which  with¬ 
ered  in  the  expected  moment  of  ac-, 
complishment,  was,  at  last,  induced 
to  believe  that  the  blessed  period  of 
freedom  had  arrived.  Even  Walsing- 
ham  declared  himself  pleased  with  her 
offers,  and  advised  his  royal  mistress 
to  be  satisfied  with  them.^  Such  was 
the  crisis  seized  by  the  accomplished 
villany  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  to  be¬ 
tray  his  royal  mistress,  and  to  enter 
the  service  of  Elizabeth.  Before  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  he  had  the  effront¬ 
ery  to  write  to  Mary,  affecting  the 
highest  indignation  at  the  suspicions 
she  had  expressed  of  his  fidelity ;  and 
declaring  that  the  best  mode  to  serve 
her  interests  was  that  which  he  was 
now  following.  It  was  necessary,  he 
said,  that  the  young  king,  her  son, 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  treat 
solely  for  himself  with  Elizabeth,  and 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  “  the  associa¬ 
tion”  with  his  mother.  This,  he 
affirmed,  would  disarm  suspicion  ;  and 
James,  having  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  English  queen,  might  be  able 
to  negotiate  for  her  liberty.  But 
Mary,  who  was  already  aware  of 
Gray’s  treachery,  from  the  represent¬ 
ations  of  Fontenay,  the  French  am¬ 
bassador,  promptly  and  indignantly 
answered,  that  any  one  who  proposed 
such  a  separation  between  her  inter¬ 
ests  and  those  of  her  son,  or  who  op- 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Davison 
to  Walsingham,  September  17,  1584. 

3  Ibid.,  Walsingham  to  Captain  Reid, 
September  23,  1584. 

1  Sadler  Papers  by  Scott,  vol.  ii. 
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posed  "the  association,”  which  was 
almost  concluded,  must  be  her  enemy, 
and  in  that  light  she  would  regard 
him.  To  this  Gray  returned  an  angry 
answer,  and  instantly  set  off  for  Eng¬ 
land.^ 

At  Berwick  he  had  a  private  con¬ 
sultation  with  Hunsdon,  whose  heart 
he  gained  by  his  sanctimonious  de¬ 
portment  in  the  English  Church,  and 
by  the  frankness  with  which  he  com¬ 
municated  his  instructions.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  object,  he  declared,  was  to  insist 
that  the  banished  lords  should  either 
be  delivered  up  by  Elizabeth,  or  dis¬ 
missed  from  her  dominions.  If  this 
were  done,  or  if  the  queen  were  ready 
to  pledge  her  word  that  it  should  be 
done,  he  was  prepared,  he  said,  to  dis¬ 
close  all  he  knew  of  the  secret  plots 
against  her  person  and  government ; 
and  he  would  pledge  himself  that  no 
practice  had  been  undertaken,  for  the 
last  five  years,  against  herself,  or  her 
estate,  by  France,  Spain,  the  Scottish 
queen,  or  the  Pope,  but  she  should 
know  it,  and  how  to  avoid  it.^  Gray 
had.  been  expressly  ordered  by  James 
to  hold  his  confidential  communica¬ 
tions  with  Burghley  alone,  and  to  re¬ 
pose  no  trust  in  Walsingham,  whom 
the  young  king  regarded  as  his  enemy. 
From  An-an  he  had  received  the  same 
injunctions ;  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  confidence  which  both  monarch 
and  minister  seemed  disposed  to  place 
in  Cecil.  The  king  paid  court  to  him  in 
a  long  pedantic  letter,  written  wholly 
in  his  own  hand;  in  which  he  dis¬ 
coursed  learnedly  upon  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Homer ;  modestly  disclaim¬ 
ing  any  parallel  between  himself  and 
the  conqueror  of  Darius,  but  exalting 
Cecil  far  above  such  a  bhnd,  begging 
fellow”  a,s  the  Grecian  bard.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  him  as  his  friend  and  cousin, 
and  assured  him  that  he  considered 
himself  infinitely  fortunate  in  being 
permitted  to  confide  his  most  secret 
affairs  to  such  a  counsellor ;  to  whom, 
he  was  convinced,  he  already  owed  all 
the  prospenty  which  hitherto  had  at- 

>  Papei-s  of  Master  of  Gray,  Bannatyne 
Club,  pp.  30-37. 

=  Ilundson  to  Burghley,  October  19,  1584, 
■  Papers  of  Master  of  Gray,  p.  13. 
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tended  him.’  Arran,  at  the  same  time, 
wrote  in  the  most  flattering  .and  con¬ 
fidential  terms  to  Sir  Edward  Hoby, 
Burghley’s  nephew  ;  and  Hunsdon  was 
requested  by  James  to  repair  from  Ber¬ 
wick  to  the  English  court,  that  he 
might  assist  in  their  consultations.'* 

Gray  now  proceeded  to  London,  and 
was  speedily  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  Elizabeth.  It  may  be  necessary, 
for  a  moment,  to  attend  to  the  exact 
.attitude  and  circumstances  in  which 
this  princess  now  stood.  She  had  the 
pai'ty  of  the  banished  lords,  now  in 
England,  at  her  command.  Angus, 
Mar,  Lord  Arbroath  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton,  Glammis,  .and 
many  other  powerful  barons,  were  in 
constant  communication  with  Wal- 
singham;  their  vassals  on  the  alert; 
the  exiled  ministers  of  the  Kirk  eager 
to  join  and  march  along  with  them : 
they  held  themselves  ready  at  her 
beck;  and  she  had  only  to  give  the 
signal  for  them  to  cross  the  Border 
and  attack  Arran,  to  have  it  instantly 
obeyed.  On  the  side  of  Mary,  this 
poor  captive  had  been  drawn  on,  by 
the  prospect  of  freedom,  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  everything  which  belonged 
to  her  as  an  independent  princes.s,  and 
which  she  could  give  up  with  honour. 
By  the  long-contemplated  “  associa¬ 
tion  ”  with  her  son,  she  had  agreed  to 
resign  the  government  into  his  hands, 
and  to  renounce  for  ever  all  connexion 
with  public  affairs,  were  she  only 
allowed  to  live  in  freedom,  with  the 
exercise  of  her  religion.  Here,  then, 
the  Queen  of  England  had  only  to 
consent,  and  in  the  opinion  of  even  the 
suspicious  AV.alsingham,  she  was  s!vfe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  Master  of  Gray  made  his  proposals 
from  a  third  party,— the  young  king 
and  Arran.  From  his  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  most  secret  transactions 
of  the  Scottish  queen  and  the  Catholic 
faction,  he  was  possessed,  as  he  af¬ 
firmed,  of  information  which  vitally 
touched  her  m.ajesty’s  person  and  es¬ 
tate.®  This  he  was  re.ady  to  reveal, 

>  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  James 
to  Burghley,  October  14,  1584.  *  Ibid. 

5  Papera  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  p.  13, 
Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  October  19,  1584. 
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but  on  condition  that  she  would  de¬ 
liver  up  the  banished  lords,  or  drive 
them  out  of  her  dominions,  break  off 
all  treaty  with  Mary  on  the  subject  of 
the  a.ssociatiou,  and  advance  a  large 
.sum  of  money,  in  the  shape  of  an  an¬ 
nual  proof  of  her  affection  to  the  young 
king.  The  first  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  ;  for  the  king  his  master  was  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  strongest  hatred  of  his 
rebels.  The  second  was  equally  so  ; 
for  Mary’s  liberty  was  inconsistent 
with  the  security  of  both  the  Queen 
of  England  and  James  ;  her  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
faith  rendering  any  “  association  ” 
with  her  son  highly  dangerous  to 
Elizabeth ;  whose  efforts  ought  to  be 
directed  to  separate  their  interests, 
and  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
government  in  Scotland  under  a  minis¬ 
ter  opposed  to  Mary.  And  here  Gray 
artfully  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own 
rise  with  Elizabeth,  and  of  Arran’s 
disgrace.  Arran,  he  insinuated,  was 
not  so  deeply  devoted  to  her  majesty, 
or  so  hostile  to  the  Scottish  queen,  as 
he  pretended.  He  was  proud,  capri¬ 
cious,  tyrannical,  and  completely  venal. 
The  king,  too,  was  in  such  need  of 
money,  that  Elizabeth  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  his  pohtics,  at  this 
time,  depended  on  the  supply  of  his 
purse.  If  Erance  bid  highest,  France 
would  have  both  the  minister  and  his 
master.  Arran,  too,  by  his  pride  and 
extortions,  was  daily,  almost  hourly, 
raising  up  a  formidable  party  against 
himself.  Hone,  he  said,  dared  to  as¬ 
pire  to  any  interest  with  the  king, 
whom  he  did  not  attack  and  attempt 
to  ruin.  Already  he,  the  Master  of 
Gray,  was  the  object  of  his  jealousy 
and  hatred,  for  the  favom-  with  which 
the  king  regarded  him.  All  was  yet, 
indeed,  smooth  and  smiling  between 
them ;  but  he  knew  well,  this  very 
embassy  had  been  given  him  with  the 
view  of  sejjarating  him  from  his  mas¬ 
ter.  The  storm  was  brewing ;  but  if 
Arran  tried  to  wreck  him,  as  he  had 
done  so' many  others,  he  might  chance, 
proud  as  he  was,  to  have  a  fall  him¬ 
self.  So  confident  did  he  feel,  he 
said,  in  the  love  of  his  royal  master, 
that  if  Elizabeth  would  grant  him  her 


support,  he  was  certain  he  could  sup¬ 
plant  this  insolent  favourite,  gain  the 
young  king,  unite  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  in  an  indis.solublc  league,  recall 
the  banished  lords,  overwhelm  all  the 
secret  plots  of  the  Roman  Catholic.?, 
and  completely  separate  Mary  and  her  - 
son.  To  effect  all  this,  however,  would 
require  time ;  for,  on  two  points,  the 
king  would  be  hard  to  be  moved.  If 
the  exiles  came  back,  they  would  bring 
Andrew  Melvil  and  the  banished 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  along  with 
them ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  very 
mention  of  such  a  result  would  excite 
James’s  determined  opposition. 

Elizabeth  was  highly  pleased  with 
this  proposal.  She  had  long  distrusted 
Arran,  and  felt  that  her  best  security 
lay  in  the  return  of  the  Protestant 
lords  :  she  was  anxious  to  break  off 
her  negotiation  with  Mary,  but  did 
not  like  the  odium  of  such  a  course ; 
the  blame  would  be  thrown  on  the 
King  of  Scots  by  Gray’s  plan,  and  this 
she  liked  much.  She  knew  the  unre¬ 
mitting  efforts  of  France  and  Spain  to 
gain  the,  young  king;  and  felt  assured 
that  her  only  safeguard  would  be  an 
“  association  ”  between  her  own  king¬ 
dom  and  Scotland,  from  which  Mary 
should  be  entirely  excluded  ;  and  the 
basis  of  which  should  be  the  defence 
of  the  Reformed  religion  against  the 
perpetual  attacks  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  Europe. 

There  were  some  circumstances 
of  recent  occurrence  which  greatly 
strengthened  her  in  this  course.  Fa¬ 
ther  Crichton,  a  Jesuit,  happening  to 
be  on  his  voyage  to  Scotland  from 
Flanders,  the  vessel  was  chased  by 
pirates,  and  he  was.  observed  to  tear 
some  papers  and  cast  them  away  ;  but 
the  wind  blew  them  back  into  the 
ship  :  they  were  picked  up,  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  found  to  contain  a  proposal 
for  an  invasion  of  England  by  Spain 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  As  one  ob¬ 
ject  proposed  here,  and  in  all  such 
plots,  was  the  delivery  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  and  the  dethronement  of 
Elizabeth,  their  constant  recurrence 
was  now  met  by  an  “association”  for 
the  protection  of  the  English  queen’s 
government  and  life,  first  proposed  by 
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Leicester,  and  eagerly  subscribed  by 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  denominations. 
The  terms  of  this  association  were 
afterwards  solemnly  approved  by  par¬ 
liament,  and  an  act  passed  for  the 
safety  of  the  queen’s  person.  It 
stated  that,  if  any  invasion  or  rebel¬ 
lion  should  be  made  in  her  dominions, 
or  any  enterprise  attempted  against 
her  person,  by  or  for  any  person  pre¬ 
tending  a  title  to  the  crown  after  her 
death,  she  might,  by  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal,  constitute  a  court 
for  the  trial  of  such  offences,  and 
which  should  have  authority  to  pass 
sentence  upon  them.  It  added  that, 
a  judgment  of  “guilty”  having  been 
pronounced,  it  should  immediately  be 
made  public ;  and  that  all  persons 
against  whom  such  sentence  was 
passed,  should  be  excluded  from  aU 
claim  to  the  crown,  and  be  liable  to 
be  prosecuted  to  the  death,  with  their 
aiders  and  abettors,  by  her  majesty’s 
subjects.^  This  league  was  evidently 
most  unjust  towards  the  Scottish 
queen,  as  it  made  her  responsible, 
and  liable  to  punishment,  for  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  persons  over  whom  she  had 
no  control.  She  saw  this ;  and  at 
once  declared  that  “  the  association  ” 
had  no  other  object  than  indirectly  to 
compass  her  ruin.  But  if  alarming  to 
Mary,  it  was  proportionably  gratifying 
to  Elizabeth.  Slie  persuaded  herself 
that,  if  her  subjects  thus  united  to 
protect  her  person,  and  preserve  the 
Reformed  faith,  she  ought  vigorou.sly 
to  second  their  efforts;  and  this  in¬ 
clined  her  to  look  graciously  on  Gray. 
The  measures,  therefore,  proposed  by 
him  were  adopted.  It  was  resolved 
to  undermine  Arran,  as  the  first^  step 
for  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
lords ;  and  the  other  objects,  it  was 
trusted,  would  follow.  To  co-operate 
with  Gray,  Sir  Edward  Wotton  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Davison  as  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  wit  and  insinuating  address, 
a  great  sportsman,  an  adept  in  hunt¬ 
ing  and  “  woodcraft ;  ”  and  these  quali¬ 
ties,  with  a  present  of  eight  couple  of 
the  best  hound, s,  and  some  choice 
horses,  would,  it  was  believed,  entirely 
1  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  687. 
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gain  the  heart  of  the  young  king. 
Wotton,  too,  as  we  learn  from  Sir 
James  Melvil,  was  a  deep  plotter,  and 
capable  of  the  darkest  designs,  whilst 
to  the  world  he  seemed  but  an  elegant, 
light-hearted,  and  thoughtless  man  of 
fashion. 

Having  laid  these  schemes  for  the 
ruin  of  his  captive  sovereign  and  of 
Arran  his  friend,  the  Master  of  Gray 
returned  to  the  Scottish  court,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  king,  and 
his  still  all-powerful  favourite,  for  the 
success  with  which  he  had  conducted 
his  negotiations.®  To  disarm  suspicion, 
it  was  judged  prudent  that,  for  some 
time,  all  should  go  on  serenely.  Eliza¬ 
beth  wrote  in  flattering  terms  to  Ar¬ 
ran.  She,  at  the  same  time,  com¬ 
manded  the  banished  lords  to  remove 
from  Newcastle  into  the  interior  ;  ® 
and,  in  return  for  this.  Gray  had  the 
satisfaction  of  assuring  her  that  he 
found  the  king  his  master  in  so  loving 
a  disposition  towards  her,  that  he 
could  not  feel  more  warmly  were  he 
her  natural  son.  He  was  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  at  once  creating  a  breach 
between  Mary  and  James.  The  ju.st 
and  merited  contempt  with  which 
Fontenay  the  French  ambassador  had 
stigmatised  Gray’s  base  desertion  of 
that  princess,  furnished  him  with  a 
subject  of  complaint  to  the  king  and 
council ;  and  he  so  artfully  represented 
the  d.angerous  consequences  which 
must  follow  “an  association”  between 
the  young  king  and  his  mother,  that 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  it  should 
never  take  place.^ 

This  was  a  great  point  gained  ;  and, 
to  secure  further  succe.ss,  he  implored 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to  humour 
James  for  the  present,  by  entirely 
casting  off  Angus  and  the  exiled  lords, 
whose  despair  was  gi-eat  when  they 
found  the  predicament  in  which  they 
stood.  They  appealed  in  urgent  terms 

2  MS.  Letter,  Ma.ster  of  Orav  to  Elizabeth, 
Januaiy  24, 1584-5.  Ibid.,  Col  vile  to  Walsing- 
ham,  December  31,  1584.  Also  Piipers  of 
Ma.ster  of  Oray,  p.  41,  Itfaster  of  Gray  to 
Wulsingham,  January  24, 1584-5. 

s  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Colvile  to  Wal- 
singham,  December  31, 1584. 

4  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Master 
of  Gray,  under  the  title  of  Le  Lievreau,  to 
Elizabeth. 
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to  Walsingham;  declared  tliat  even 
now,  if  the  queen  would  say  the  word, 
they  would  break  across  the  Border, 
surprise  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
chase  Arran  with  ignominy  from  the 
country.  Everything  was  ready  for 
such  an  effort,  and  their  friends  only 
waited  their  arrival.  But  their  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  irruption  was  coldly  re¬ 
ceived.  Walsingham  wrote  to  them, 
that  her  majesty,  seeing  the  hard  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  late  enterprise  at  Stirling, 
was  doubtful  some  like  plot  might 
have  like  issue  ;  and  preferred  a  more 
temperate  system  of  mediation,  in 
Scottish  affairs,  to  a  more  violent 
course. 1  The  exiles,  therefore,  sub¬ 
mitted;  and  James  and  Arran,  exult¬ 
ing  in  their  success,  recommenced 
their  persecution  of  the  Kirk. 

All  ministers  were  compelled,  on 
penalty  of  deprivation,  to  subscribe 
the  acts  of  parliament  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  Episcopal  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  forbidden  to  hold  the  slightest 
intercourse  with  their  brethren  who 
had  fled  for  conscience’  s.ake ;  and  even 
prosecuted,  if  they  dared  to  pray  for 
them.^  This  extreme  severity  appears 
to  have  been  followed  by  a  very  gene¬ 
ral  submission  to  the  obnoxious  acts  ; 
and  as  it  was  followed  up  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  banished  lords  into  the 
interior  of  England,  and  a  proliibition 
of  any  Scottish  minister  from  preach¬ 
ing,  publicly  or  privately,  in  that 
realm,  the  cause  was  considered  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  A  letter,  written  at  this 
time  by  David  Hume,  one  of  the 
exiles,  from  Berwick,  to  Mr  James 
Carmichael,  a  recusant  brother  of  the 
Kirk,  gave  some  details  which  carried 
sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  the  brave  little 
remnant  which  still  stood  out  against 
the  com-t.  It  told,  in  homely  but  ex¬ 
pressive  phrase,  that  all  the  ministers 
betwixt  Stirling  and  Berwick,  all 
Lothian,  and  all  the  Merse,  had  sub¬ 
scribed,  with  only  ten  exceptions ; 
amongst  whom,  the  most  noted  were 
Patrick  Simpson  and  Kobert  Pont ; 
that  the  Laird  of  Dun,  the  most 
venerable  champion  of  the  Kirk,  had 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Walsing- 
ham  to  Colvile,  Jauuaiy  10,  1&S4-5. 
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so  far  receded  from  his  primitive  faith 
as  to  have  become  a  pest  to  the  minis¬ 
try  in  the  north  ;  that  John  Durie, 
who  had  so  long  resisted,  had  “  cracked 
his  curjple”'^  at  last,  and  closed  his 
mouth ;  that  J ohn  Craig,  so  long  the 
coadjutor  of  Knox,  and  John  Brands, 
his  colleague,  had  submitted;  that 
the  pulpits  in  Edinburgh  were  nearly 
silent, — so  fearful  had  been  the  defec¬ 
tion, — except,  said  he,  a  very  few,  who 
sigh  and  sob  under  the  cross.  His 
own  estates,  he  added,  had  been  for¬ 
feited,  his  wife  and  children  beggared ; 
and  yet  he  might  be  grateful  he  was 
ahve,  though  in  exile,  for  at  home 
terror  occupied  all  hearts.  No  man, 
said  he  in  conclusion,  while  he  lieth 
down,  is  sure  of  his  life  till  day.'* 

This  miserable  picture  was  increased 
in  its  horrors  by  the  ■violent  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Arrau  against  all  connected 
with  the  banished  lords,  by  his  open 
contempt  of  the  laws,  and  the  shame¬ 
ful  venality  of  his  government.  His 
pride,  his  avarice,  his  insolence  to  the 
ancient  nobility,  and  impatience  of  all 
who  rivalled  him  in  the  king’s  affec¬ 
tions,  made  his  government  intoler¬ 
able;  and  the  Master  of  Gray,  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  that  he  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  this  daring  man, 
concluded  that  the  moment  had  come 
for  the  mortal  struggle  between  them. 

At  this  time.  Sir  Edward  Wotton, 
the  English  ambassador,  arrived  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  mstructed  to 
congratulate  James  on  his  wise  deter¬ 
mination  to  break  off  “  the  association” 
with  his  mother  the  captive  queen, 
and  to  encourage  him  to  enter  into  a 
firm  league  with  England.  The  am¬ 
bassador  was  also  directed  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  hold  out  to  the  Scottish  king 
good  hopes  of  a  pension ;  but  Walsing¬ 
ham,  her  prudent  secretary,  advised  him 
not  rashly  to  name  the  sum  set  down 
in  his  instructions,  as  its  small  sound 
might  rather  do  harm  than  good.®  As 

3  “Cracked  his  cuiple.”  Cui-ple,  Scots; 
i.e.,  crupper;  meaning  that  the  crupper  had 
broken,  Jind  Durie,  saddle  and  all,  had  come 
violently  to  the  ground. 

i  MS.  Letter  in  Calderwood,  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  Ayscough,  4736,  fol.  162S. 

3  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  minute,  tValsing- 
ham  to  Wotton,  May  23,  ISSo. 
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lie  found  opportunity,  he  was  to  sound 
the  king,  also,  on  the  subject  of  his 
marriage,  naming  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark’s  daughter;  and  to  assure  him 
that  his  deep  animosity  against  the 
banished  lords  was,  in  her  opinion, 
immoderate  and  unjust.  Last  summer, 
she  said,  the  Earl  of  Arran  had,  in  his 
letters  to  her,  accused  them  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  his  life  ;  and  now,  re¬ 
cently,  she  had  investigated  a  similar 
story  brought  up  by  James’s  ambassa¬ 
dor,  the  justice-clerk :  but  both  tales,  in 
the  end,  proved  so  weak  and  groundless, 
that  she  had  good  cause  to  think  them 
maliciously  devised  to  serve  some  end.^ 

Such  were  Wotton’s  open  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  and  as  he  seconded  all  he  said 
by  a  present  of  eight  couple  of  buck- 
hounds,  and  brought  some  noble 
horses  for  the  royal  stud,  James  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  the  youthful  bois¬ 
terous  delight  which  such  gifts  usually 
produced  in  the  royal  mind.  But  the 
ambassador  had  a  darker  and  more 
secret  commission.  During  Gray’s 
late  stay  at  the  court  of  England,  he  had 
contrived,  with  the  approval  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  the  assistance  of  Walsingham, 
a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Arran; 
and  Bellenden,  the  justice-clerk,  who 
had  recently  visited  England,  had  been 
prevailed  on  by  the  queen  to  join  it. 
Wottou  was  now  sent  down  to  take 
the  management ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  he  arrived,  he  found  the  Master 
of  Gray  deliberating  with  his  brother- 
conspirators  whether  it  were  best  to 
seize  and  discourt'^  their  enemy,  or  to 
assassinate  him.  The  Lojd  Maxwell, 
now  best  known  by  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Morton,  had  joined  the  plot,  having 
a  mortal  feud  with  Arran ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  the  more  violent 
course  would  have  been  chosen,  when 
Gray  received,  by  the  hands  of  Wot¬ 
tou,  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  recom¬ 
mending  them  to  spare  him.  Wotton 
next  day  wrote  thus  to  Walsingham : — 
“  By  my  letter  that  myself  did  de¬ 
liver  to  the  Master  of  Gray  from  her 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Instructions  to 
Sir  Edwai'fl  Wotton,  April  1585. 

2  THodiscourt ;  a  phrase  not  unusual  in  the 
letters  of  this  time  ;  meaning  to  banish 

1  any  minister  from  the  king’s  presence  and 
councils. 


majesty,  their  puri^ose  is  altered,  at 
her  majesty’s  request,  to  deal  with 
him  by  violence ;  notwithstanding, 
upion  the  least  occasion  that  shall  be 
offered,  they  mean  to  make  short  work 
with  him.”^  Gray,  also,  on  the  same 
day,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  English 
secretary,  assuring  him  that  he  would 
comply  with  the  queen’s  wishes,  and 
not  resort  to  violence,  except  he  saw 
some  hazard  to  his  own  life.  Adding, 
emphatically  and  truly,  as  to  his  own 
character  “  When  life  is  gone,  all  is 
gone  to  me.”'* 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues,  all 
was  bustle  and  pleasure  at  the  Scot¬ 
tish  court.  The  king  hunted,  feasted, 
and  made  progresses  to  his  different 
palaces  and  the  seats  of  his  nobility. 
The  ambassador,  in  whose  society  he 
took  much  delight,  attended  him_  on 
all  his  expeditions ;  occasionally  ming¬ 
ling  state  affairs  with  the  chase,  or 
the  masque,  or  the  banquet;  recom¬ 
mending  the  speedy  adjustment  of  the 
league  with  Elizabeth ;  sounding  him 
lightly  on  the  point  of  his  m.arriage  ; 
touching  on  the  melancholy  divisions 
amongst  his  nobility,  wliich  w’ere  in¬ 
creased  by  his  continued  severity  to 
the  banished  lords;  and  sometimes 
adverting,  with  extreme  caution,  and 
in  general  terms,  to  the  delicate  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  promised  pension.  To  the 
league  with  England,  James  shewed 
the  strongest  inclination.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  he  said,  most  wise 
and  necessary  that  the  “  confede¬ 
racy  ”  which  had  recently  been 
entered  into  by  the  various  Koman 
Catholic  princes,  to  prosecute  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Eeformed  faith,  should 
bo  met  by  a  union  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  powers  in  their  owm  defence ; 
and  when  the  various  heads  of  this 
treaty,  transmitted  by  Walsingham  to 
AVotton,  were  laid  before  him,  they 
met  with  his  cordial  approbation.® 

5  MS.  Letter,  State-pap'er  Office,  tVotton 
to  'Walsingham,  May  31,  1585. 

*  Ibid.,  Master  of  Gray  to  Walsingham, 
May  31,  1585. 

2  Ibid.,  Wotton  to  W.alsingham,  Juno  5, 
1585.  Ibid.,  June  7,  1585,  Heads  of  tlie 
League.  Ibid.,  'Walsingham  to  Wotton,  Juno 
27, 1585.  Also  ibid.,  Thomas  Miller  to  Archi¬ 
bald  Douglas,  July  8,  1585. 
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On  his  marriage  he  shewed  no  dis¬ 
position  to  speak  with  seriousness ; 
and  Gray  assured  Wotton  that  to  deal 
lightly  in  that  matter  would  be  best 
policy,  his  young  master  having  no 
inclination  to  match  himself  at  this 
moment.  His  mind  was  wholly  en¬ 
grossed  with  his  pastimes,  hunting, 
and  his  buckhounds.  Of  this  passion,  a 
ludicrous  outbreak  occurred  shortly 
before  Wotton’s  arrival.  James,  at 
the  end  of  a  sharp  and  successful  run, 
calling  for  a  cup  of  wine,  drank  to  all 
his  dogs ;  and,  in  particular,  selecting 
and  taking  the  paw  of  an  old  hound, 
named  TeU  True, who  had  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  liimseK,  he  thus  apostrophised 
his  favourite  : — “  Tell  True,  I  drink  to 
thee  above  all  my  hounds ;  and  would 
sooner  trust  thy  tongue  than  either 
Craig  or  the  bishop.”  Craig  was  the 
royal  chaplain,  and  the  prelate,  Mont¬ 
gomery  bishop  of  Glasgow.  This 
anecdote  was  reported  again  to  the 
banished  ministers  of  the  Kirk ;  and 
mourned  over  more  seriously,  and  as 
pointing  to  a  deeper  depravity,  than  it 
seems  to  have  indicated.^ 

Wotton  was  pleased  to  find  that 
James  continued  constant  in  his  reso¬ 
lution  not  to  enter  into  any  association 
with  the  captive  queen ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  two  subjects 
on  which  the  young  monarch  was 
immovable, — his  love  for  Arran,  and 
his  enmity  to  the  banished  Protestant 
lords  and  their  ministers.  These  were 
most  serious  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  negotiation ;  and  as  the  con¬ 
spirators  suspected  that  Arran  was 
already  intriguing  with  France,  to  tra¬ 
verse  the  league  with  England,  many 
secret  conversations  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  English  ambassador  and  the 
conspirators,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
cutting  off  this  powerful  favourite  at 
once,  before  he  should  do  more  mis¬ 
chief.  Wotton  duly  and  minutely 
communicated  what  passed  at  such 
interviews  to  Walsingham  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and  although  the  letters  are  in 
many  places  written  in  cipher,  and 
wherever  the  intended  murder  is  di- 

1  Calderwood  MS.,  British  Museum,  fol. 
1.52S,  David  Hume  to  Mr  James  Carmichael, 
March  20, 1581-5. 


rectly  mentioned,  the  words  have  been 
partially  scored  out,  still,  fortunately 
for  the  truth,  we  have  a  key  to  the 
cipher,  and  the  erasure  is  often  legible. 
Strange  and  revolting  as  it  may  sound 
to  the  ears  of  modern  jurisconsults,  it 
is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  Lord 
Justice-clerk  Bellenden,  the  late  am¬ 
bassador  to  England,  and  the  second 
highest  criminal  judge  in  the  country, 
promised  Wotton  to  find  an  assassin 
of  Arran,  if  he  would  engage  that  his 
royal  mistress  would  protect  him. 
Wotton  was  much  puzzled  with  this, 
and  still  more  embarrassed  when  he 
received  a  private  visit  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  murderer  himself,  who  figures 
in  his  letter  as  38,  and  apj)ears  to  have 
been  Douglas  provost  of  Lmcluden." 
The  English  ambassador  had  been  care¬ 
fully  warned  not  to  implicate  Eliza¬ 
beth  by  any  promises,  but  to  leave 
the  matter  to  themselves ;  and  as  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  those 
times,  an  ambassador  informed  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  of  an  intended  assassina¬ 
tion,  and  probed  his  mind  as  to  the 
encouragement  which  should  be  held 
out,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  some 
short  passages  of  his  letter  to  Walsing¬ 
ham.  “  The  Tuesday,  in  the  morning, 
38  came  hkewise  to  me,  that  used,  in 

effect,  the  same  discourse  that  - 

had  done  before,  all  tending  to  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of - ;  which,  for  the 

weal  of  the  realms,  should  be  done  so 
that  the  doers  of  it  have  thanks  for 
their  labour.  I  propounded  to  him, 
whether  he  might  not  be  better  d-is- 
courted  by  way  of  justice.  ‘Yea,’ 
quoth  he,  ‘worthily  for  twenty  of¬ 
fences  ;  but  the  king  will  not  admit 
such  proceedings.’  Then  I  asked  if 
20  [Morton]  might  not  attempt  it,  see¬ 
ing  he  was  already  engaged ;  but  that, 
for  want  of  secrecy,  he  said,  and  dis¬ 
tance,  was  full  of  danger.  At  last  I 
perceived,  by  his  speech,  that  himself 
was  to  do  it.  .  .  .  The  thing  ho  re¬ 
quires,  as  ho  saith,  is  to  have  thanks 
for  his  labours,  and  for  his  good  affec¬ 
tion  he  bears  to  her  majesty;  and  if 
ho  fortune  to  despatch  it,  that  he  bo 
relieved  with  some  money,  to  support 

2  MS.  Letter,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  Juno 
9,  1585.  Caligula,  0.  viu.  fol.  109. 
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him  in  the  estate  of  a  gentleman,  till 
he  were  able  to  recover  the  king’s  fa¬ 
vour  again  ;  and  this  I  trust,  quoth 
he,  14  [the  Earl  of  Leicester]  and  15 
[Mr  Secretary]  will  not  deny.  In 
general  speeches,  I  told  him  that  your 
honours  were  personages  that  had  him 
in  special  recommendation.  ...  I 
told  him  I  would  make  relation  of  this 
matter  to  your  honours  :  and  he  said 
he  would  write  himself  to  Mr  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  and  so  praying  me,  if  I  did 
write  aught,  to  commit  his  name  to 
cipher,  we  departed.”  ^  This  is  a  very 
shocking  pictiue ;  but  the  quiet  way 
in  which  the  intended  murderer  of 
Arran  talked  of  his  projected  deed  is, 
])erhaps,  less  abhorrent  than  AVotton’s 
own  words  to  the  justice-clerk,  when 
i.his  dignitary  of  the  law  jjleaded  the 
necessity  of  cutting  him  off,  and  offer¬ 
ed  to  provide  the  man  to  do  it.  “  I 
paused  a  while,”  so  Wotton  wrote  to 
Walsingham,  “  and  remembering  that 
I  had  no  commission  to  persuade  them, 
or  animate  therein,  further  than  they 
saw  cause  themselves,  specially  in 
things  of  this  nature,  1  dur.st  not  pro¬ 
mise  aught  to  encourage  them  ;  and 
therefore  told  him  that  I  wist  not 
what  to  say  to  the  matter.  To  move 
her  majesty  I  would  not;  neither  did 
I  think  it  fit  for  her  to  hear  of  it  be¬ 
forehand  :  to  abuse  them  I  would  not ; 
only,  for  mine  own  part,  I  was  com¬ 
manded  to  increase  their  credit  with 
the  king  so  long  as  I  abode  here.  .  .  . 
I  wished  rather,  if  it  might  be,  to  have 
him  discourted.  ...  In  the  end,  to 
be  quit  of  him,  (for,  to  be  plain  with 
your  honour,  I  found  myself  in  a  great 
strait  and  desire  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  which,  if  it  must  be 
done,  I  wished  rather  to  have  been 
done  ere  I  came  hither,)  1  asked  what 
opinion  38  [the  jirovost]  had  hereof, 
and  wished  him  to  confer  with  him, 
which  he  said  he  would,  and  depart¬ 
ed.”  “  With  88’s  opinion,  and  offer,  in 
his  own  person,  to  finish  the  business, 
we  are  already  acquainted.  But  it  is 

1  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caliprula,  C. 
viii.  fol.  195,  Wnttou  to  Walsingham,  Junel, 
1585.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State-jiaper  Office, 
IVottoii  to  Walsingham,  July  29,  1585. 

“  MS.  Letter,  Britisii  Museum,  fol.  195. 
Caligula,  C.  viii.,  June  1,  1585. 


needless  to  get  further  involved  in  the 
meshes  of  this  conspiracy,  from  which 
Arran  escaped  at  this  time,  by  his  own 
vigilance  and  the  coldness  of  the  am¬ 
bassador,  who  would  fain  have  insured 
the  profits  of  success,  without  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  failure. 

In  the  meantime  Wotton  had  com¬ 
pletely  succeeded  in  the  principal  and 
avowed  object  of  his  mission.  James 
had  determined  that  the  proposed 
league  between  England  and  his  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  defence  of  religion, 
should  be  concluded.  He  had  revised 
and  amended  the  various  articles ;  and, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  forward  the 
subject,  had  assembled  a  convention 
of  his  nobility  at  St  Andrews,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  threatened 
to  throw  all  into  confusion.  This  was 
the  slaughter  of  Lord  Russell  in  a  Bor¬ 
der  affray,  which  took  place  at  a  meet¬ 
ing,  or  day  of  truce,  as  it  was  called, 
between  Sir  John  Foster  and  Kerr  of 
Fernyhirst,  the  wardens  of  the  middle 
marches.^  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  imfortunate  affair 
was  wholly  unpremeditated,  for  so 
Foster  himself  declared  in  liis  letter, 
written  to  Walsingham  the  day  after ;  ■* 
but  as  Fernyhirst  happened  to  bo  the 
intimate  friend  of  Arran,  it  instantly 
occurred  to  the  crafty  diplomacy  of 
the  English  secretary,  and  Wotton  the 
ambassador,®  that  a  good  handle  was 
given  by  the  death  of  Russell  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  disgrace  of  this  hated  minis¬ 
ter.  Foster,  therefore,  was  directed 
to  draw  up  a  paper,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  shew  that  the  attack  had 
been  preconcerted;®  and  AVotton  did 
not  scruple  to  declare  to  the  young 
king  that  one  of  the  bravest  noblemen 
of  England  had  been  murdered  by  the 
contrivance  of  Arran  and  Fernyhirst. 

James,  who  was  cast  down  at  this 
interruption  of  the  league,  and  unpre- 

3  July  28. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Sir 
John  Foster  to  Walsingham,  Juiy  28. 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Wotton  to 
Walsingham,  Juiy  31,  1585,  St  Andrews. 

0  MS,,  State-p.aper  Office,  B.O.,  Sir  John 
Fosters  Keasona  to  prove  tliat  the  murder  of 
Lord  llusseii  was  intended.  This  paper  jiro- 
bahly  misled  Camden,  who  gives  an  exagger¬ 
ated  account  of  the  whole  dispute.  Keuuet, 
vol.  ii.  1'.  005. 
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pared  for  the  violence  of  Wotton, 
could  not  conceal  or  command  his  feel¬ 
ings,  but  shed  tears  like  a  child,  pro¬ 
tested  his  own  innocence,  and  wished 
all  the  lords  of  the  Borders  dead,  pro¬ 
vided  Lord  Bussell  were  alive  again. 
Nor  were  these  mere  words:  Arran 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St 
Andrews;  Fernyhirst  was  threatened 
to  be  sent  to  stand  his  trial  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and  a  strict  investigation  into 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  alleged 
murder  took  place.  But  the  result 
rather  evinced  the  innocence  than 
established  the  guilt  of  Fernyhirst. 
Arran,  me.anwhile,  bribed  the  Master 
of  Gray,  who  procured  his  imprison¬ 
ment  at  St  Andrews  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  nominal  confinement  to  his  own 
castle  at  Kinneil ;  and  this  scheme  for 
the  ruin  of  the  court  favourite  bid 
fair,  by  its  unexpected  result,  to  re¬ 
establish  his  influence  over  the  young 
king,  and  increase  his  power.^ 

All  this  fell  heavily  on  W otton  and 
Walsingham.  Arran  had  resumed  his 
intrigues  with  France ;  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  adopted  the  interests  of 
the  imprisoned  queen,  who,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  was  now  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  organising  that  great  plot  for 
the  invasion  of  England  and  her  own 
delivery  from  captivity,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Babington’s 
Conspiracy.  At  the  same  moment 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  who,  by 
intercepting  Mary’s  letters,  had  dis¬ 
covered  her  designs  against  their  royal 
mistress,  were  occupied  in  weaving 
those  toils  around  Mary,  and  possess¬ 
ing  themselves  of  those  px’oofs  of  her 
guilt,  by  which  they  trusted  to  bring 
her  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  to  them, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  the  league  between  England  and 
Scotland  should  be  concluded  before 
they  made  their  great  effort  against 
]\Iary  ;  that  the  young  king  should  be 
bound  to  Elizabeth  by  ties  for  mutual 
defence  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
e,stablishod  religion  ;  and  that  Arran, 

1  MS.  I.ettcr,  State-paper  OITioe,  AVotton  to 
AVafsinKhiun,  J  uly  anil  .30, 1585  ;  also  ibiil. 
same  to  same,  Auk.  0  and  7,  1586,  St  An¬ 
drews  ;  and  ibid.  Aug.  13, 1685,  same  to  same ; 
and  ibid.  Aug.  10,  1085,  same  to  same  ;  and 
ibid.  Aug.  21,  1085,  same  to  same. 
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and  French  interests  and  intrigues, 
should  not  reposse.ss  their  power  over 
his  mind.  Yet  the  only  counterpoise 
to  Arran  in  James’s  affections  Lay  in 
the  Master  of  Gray,  their  great  tool 
and  partisan;  and  he  had  betrayed 

them.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt 
that  Arran  owed  to  him  his  late  de¬ 
liverance  from  jjrison.  Gray  had 
proved  false,  too,  at  tho  critioal  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  wa,s  privy  to  all  their 
schemes  against  this  favourite  ;  so 
that  it  became  equally  hazardous  to 
trust  him  or  to  throw  him  off.  What, 

then,  was  to  bo  done  ?  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  act  rapidly — to  act  decidedly ; 
and  yet  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
Elizabeth's  ministers  to  make  a  single 
move  against  Arran  without  the  fear 
of  failure.  From  this  difficulty  they 
were  delivered  by  the  fertile  brain  and 
flagitious  principles  of  the  very  man 
who  had  so  recently  betrayed  them — ■ 
the  Ma.ster  of  Gray.  He,  too,  had  his 
misgivings  as  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  in  Ids 
dilemma  sought  the  advice  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Douglas,  now  in  banishment  in 
England,  the  intimate  friend  of  Wal- 
singham,  and  equally  familiar  witli 
the  party  of  the  exiled  lords  and  the 
expatriated  ministers  of  the  Kirk  ; 
who,  since  the  fall  of  Morton,  h.ad 
found  a  retreat  in  England.  To  this 
man — who  had  been  stained  by  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  and  since  then 
engaged  in  innumerable  plots,  some¬ 
times  for,  and  sometimes  against, 
the  queen-mother — Gray  addressed  a 
singular  letter,  which  yet  remains,  in 
which  he  laid  open  his  secret  heart, 
and  required  his  advice,  as  the  friend 
he  loved  best  in  the  world.  He  told 
him  frankly  that  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  deserted  and  almost  riuued 
him.  It  was  by  her  advice,  and  rely¬ 
ing  upon  her  promises  of  support,  that 
he  had  matched  himself  against  Arran ; 
that  he  had  sought  Arran’s  life,  and 
Arran  his  :  and  now  that  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  strait,  where  were  all  lier 
promises  ?  To  continue  to  deal  frankly 
with  her  was  impossible  ;  and  must 
lead  to  his  overthrow.  What  p.irties, 
then,  were  left  to  be  embraced  ? — 
Arran,  the  imprisoned  queen,  the 
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French  politics,  the  Eoman  Catholic 
interests  in  Europe?  This  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Awan,  although  obliged  to  him 
for  his  recent  escape,  was  the  falsest 
of  men,  and  never  to  he  long  trusted; 
Arran  knew,  too,  that  he  would  have 
taken  his  life.  As  to  the  Scottish 
queen,  he  (Gray)  could  never  hope  to 
be  trusted  by  Mary  after  deserting 
her;  and  his  perfidy  was  perfectly 
known  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Catholics.  One  party  only  remained, 
by  uniting  himself  with  which  a  re¬ 
volution  might  be  effected  in  Scot¬ 
land  :  the  party  of  the  banished  lords, 
and  their  expatriated  friends,  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk.  If  Angus, 
Mar,  and  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
could  make  up  their  differences  with 
their  exiled  brethren.  Lords  Claud 
and  John  Hamilton,  with  whom  they 
were  still  at  feud,  and  unite  in  invad¬ 
ing  Scotland,  there  would  be  little 
doubt  of  a  strong  diversion  in  their 
favour.  To  them  Gray  said  he  would 
promise  all  his  influence ;  it  might 
happen,  too,  that  he  would  find  means 
to  I'id  them  of  Arran  ;  but  as  to  this 
he  would  make  no  stipulation.  Yet, 
if  the  deed  could  still  be  done  so 
secretly  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
“doer”  should  not  be  suspected,  he 
would  still  make  the  attempt.  At  all 
events,  they  should  be  joined  by  Both- 
well  and  Lord  Hume ;  and  he  could 
promise,  also,  he  thought,  for  Cess- 
ford.  He  concluded  his  letter  by 
assuring  Douglas  that  this  was  the 
only  plan  left  which  had  the  slight¬ 
est  likelihood  of  success  ;  that,  if  the 
exiled  noblemen  were  ever  to  make 
the  attempt,  now  was  the  time  lYhen 
ho  would  promise  them  they  should 
muster  at  least  two  to  one  against 
their  enemies ;  and  he  ended  his  letter 
with  these  emphatic  words,  “  Persuade 
yourself,  if  the  banished  lords  come 
down,  the  king  shall  either  yield  or 
leave  Scotland.”  ^ 

This  new  jjlot  was  readily  embraced 
by  the  outlawed  lords  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Kirk,  and  warmly  encour¬ 
aged  by  AVotton,  the  English  ambas- 

'  MS.  Letter,  British  jMuscum,  Caligula,  C. 

.  viii.  fol.  222,  Master  of  (fray  to  Archibald 
Douglas,  August  14, 1580. 
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sador,  who  immediately  communicated 
it  to  AValsingham,  in  a  letter  from 
Dumbarton,  whither  he  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  young  king  upon  a  hunting 
party.  The  Master  of  Gray  had  sought 
him  out,  he  said,  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  now  convinced  they  had 
run  all  this  while  a  wrong  course  in 
seeking  to  disgrace  Arran  with  the 
king,  whose  love  towards  him  was  so 
extreme  that  he  would  never  suffer  a 
hair  of  his  head  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
if  he  might  help  it.  It  was  evident, 
he  continued,  that  as  long  as  Arran 
should  remain  in  favour  with  the  king, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  home 
the  lords  by  fair  means ;  that,  unle.ss 
they  might  be  restored,  the  league 
could  neither  be  sure,  nor  the  Master 
of  Gray,  and  the  rest  of  his  party,  in 
safety :  for  Arran,  recovering  the 
king’s  person,  would  be  able,  with  his 
credit,  to  ruin  them,  and  divert  the 
king  from  the  queen  ;  or,  finding  his 
affection  towards  her  irremovable, 
would  not  stick  to  convey  him  into 
France.  AYotton  then  proceeded  to 
inform  Walsingham  of  Gray’s  new 
plot.  It  was  the  advice,  he  said,  of 
this  experienced  intriguer  that  her 
majesty,  having  so  good  occasion 
ministered  by  the  death  of  my  Lord 
Bussell,  should  pretend  to  take  the 
matter  very  grievously,  and  refuse  to 
conclude  the  league  for  this  time.  She 
might  then  let  slip  the  lords,  (meaning 
Angus  and  his  associates,)  who,  with 
some  support  of  money,  and  their 
friends  in  Scotland,  might  take  Arran, 
and  seize  on  the  king’s  person ;  in 
which  exploit  Gray  promised  them  the 
best  aid  he  and  his  faction  could  give. 
Gray  added,  that  if  Mhalsingham  found 
this  overture  weU  hked  at  the  English 
court,  he  would  direct  a  special  friend 
of  his  and  the  exiled  lords  very  shortly 
into  England,  who  might  confer  with 
Angus  and  the  rest  about  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  plot.  “This,”  continued 
Wotton,  addressing  W alsingham,^  “  was 
the  effect  of  Gray’s  whole  speech, 

2  State-paper  OfiBoc,  Wotton  to  AValslng- 
1mm,  Dumbarton,  Auptust  25,  1585.  'I'his 
letter  is  written  partly  in  cipher  :  but  I  (piote 
it  from  the  contemporary  decipher  written 
above  each  character  or  number. 
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saving  that,  in  the  end,  he  said,  in 
answer  of  an  objection  I  made,  that 
he  would  undertake  this  thing,  being 
alone,  to  bring  the  leagire  to  a  perfect 
conclusion.” 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  25th 
of  August ;  and  so  actively  did  Gray 
proceed  with  his  plot,  that,  within  a 
week  after,  it  had  assumed  a  more 
serious  shape.  In  Scotland  he  had 
gained  the  Earl  of  Morton,  formerly 
Lord  MaxwoU,  a  powerful  Border 
baron,  who  had  been  suspected  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  Arran.  In  England, 
not  only  Angus,  Mai’,  Glammis,  and 
their  friends  were  secured  as  actors, 
hut  also  the  Lords  Claud  and  John 
Hamilton,  the  mortal  enemies  of  Armn, 
who  had  remained  in  banishment  since 
the  year  1579,  when  they  were  for¬ 
feited  for  the  murder  of  the  Regents 
Moray  and  Lennox.  These  two  noble¬ 
men  agreed  to  a  reconciliation  with 
Angus  and  his  party,  with  whom  they 
had  been  at  feud,  and  determined  to 
unite  against  Arran. 

Wotton,  the  English  ambassador, 
lent  to  all  this  his  active  assistance; 
and  his  letters  to  Walsingham,  which 
are  still  preseiwed,  present  us  with  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  growth  of 
the  conspiracy.^  Some  time  before 
this,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  war¬ 
den  of  the  West  Borders,  and  whom 
few  noblemen  in  Scotland  could  sur¬ 
pass  in  military  power  and  experience, 
had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
Idng  by  an  attack  upon  the  Laird  of 
Johnston,  in  which  he  slew  Captain 
Lamniie,  who  commanded  a  company 
of  the  royal  forces  which  J ames  had 
sent  to  reinforce  Johnston.  This  en¬ 
raged  the  Idng,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
Arran,  determined  to  lead  an  army 
against  the  insurgent ; "  and  at  this 
crisis  of  personal  danger,  overtures 
being  made  to  Morton,  he,  to  secure 
his  safety,  readily  embraced  the  offers 
of  Gray,  and  joined  the  conspir- 

1  State-paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsing- 
liam,  September  1, 1585.  This  letter  is  greatly 
defaced,  by  some  person  having  erased  the 
proper  names  and  emphatic  words ;  but 
enough  is  left  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  plot, 
and  the  full  approval  of  Wotton.  Also,  State- 
paper  Office,  same  to  same. 

a  Ibid.,  September  30,  15.85. 
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acy.®  This  was  a  great  point  gained, 
and  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  to 
Wotton  and  Walsingham,  to  whom  it 
was  immediately  communicated.'^ 

But  although  nothing  could  exceed 
the  activity  and  talent  (if  we  may  use 
this  term)  of  Gray  and  Wotton,  in  the 
management  of  this  plot,  their  efforts 
were  counteracted  by  the  coldness  and 
delays  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  reviving 
influence  of  Arran.  This  nobleman, 
still  nominally  confined  to  his  house 
at  Kinneil,  on  the  charge  of  being 
accessary  to  Lord  Russell’s  death,  was 
yet  daily  recovering  his  power  over 
the  king’s  mind  ;  and  it  was  now  well 
known  that,  having  been  deceived  and 
thrown  off  by  Elizabeth,  he  had  em¬ 
braced  the  interests  of  France,  from 
which  government  he  had  recently 
received  a  large  supply  of  money.’’ 
Under  his  protection.  Holt,  Dury,  and 
Bruce,  three  noted  Jesuits,  were 
secretly  harboured  in  Scotland,^  and 
busily  engaged  in  intrigues  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  queen-mother,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  faith.^  Nor  was  this  all.  Arran, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  could  organise 
plots,  and  frame  secret  schemes  for 
surprise  "and  assassination,  as  well  as 
his  enemies.  He  had  been  too  early 
educated  in  the  sanguinary  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  policy  of  these  times  not 
to  he  ah  adept  in  such  matters  ;  and 
whilst  Gray  and  Wotton  were  weaving 
their  meshes  round  him,  they  knew 
that  counterplots  were  being  formed 
against  themselves,  of  the  existence 
of  which  they  were  certain,  although 
they  could  not  detect  the  agents. 
The  two  great  factions  into  which  the 
state  of  Scotland  was  divided  were 
thus  mutually  on  their  guard,  and 
jealously  watching  each  other ;  both 
armed,  both  intent  on  their  dark  pur¬ 
poses,  busy  in  gaining  partisans  and 

s  Ilistorie  of  James  the  Sext,  pp.  212,  213. 
State-paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham, 
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in  anticipating  the  designs  of  their 
opponents ;  so  that  it  seemed  a  race 
who  should  soonest  spring  the  mine 
which  was  to  overwhelm  and  destroy 
their  adversary. 

In  such  circumstances,  nothing  could 
he  more  painful  and  precarious  than 
the  situation  of  Wotton,  the  English 
ambassador.  He  knew,  and  repeatedly 
wrote  to  Walsingham,  that  his  life 
was  in  danger.  His  intrigues  had 
been  partially  discovered  by  Arran. 
Colonel  Stewart,  the  brother  of  that 
nobleman,  and  captain  of  the  Eoyal 
Guard,  had  upbraided  him  for  his  per¬ 
fidy  before  the  king;  and  although 
the  ambassador  gave  him  the  lie  on 
the  spot,  the  truth  was  too  well  known 
for  any  to  be  deceived  by  this  bravado.^ 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  such 
feelings  that  he  thus  addressed  Wal- 
singham  : — “  Though  ye  in  England 
be  slow  in  resolving,  Arran  and  his 
faction  sleep  not  out  their  time  :  for 
they  are  now  gathering  all  the  forces 
they  can  make,  and,  within  three  or 
four  days,  Arran  meaneth  to  come  to 
the  court,  and  to  possess  himself  of 
the  king,  in  despite  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  as  he  saith ;  which,  if  he  do, 
I  mean  to  retire  myself  to  the  Borders 
for  the  safety  of  my  life,  whereof  I 
am  in  great  danger,  as  my  friends 
which  hear  the  Stewarts’  threatenings 
daily  advertise  me.  Your ’honour 
knoweth  what  a  barbarous  nation  this 
is,  and  how  little  they  can  skiU  of 
points  of  honour.  Where  every  man 
carrieth  a  pistol  at  his  girdle,  (as  here 
they  do,)  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  kill 
one  out  of  a  window  or  door,  and  no 
man  able  to  discover  who  did  it. 
Neither  doth  it  go  for  payment  with 
those  men  to  say,  I  am  an  ambassador, 
and  therefore  privileged;  for  even 
their  regents  and  kings  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  violence. 

“  This  notwithstanding,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  I  would  not  be  so  resolute  to 
depart,  if,  by  my  tarrying,  I  might  do 
her  majesty  any  service.  But  I  find 
the  king  so  enchanted  by  Arran,  and 
myself  so  hated  of  him,  as  I  cannot 
hope  to  negotiate  to  any  purpose  so 

1  state-paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham, 
September  ‘22,  1585. 


long  as  Arran  shall  be  in  court.  If,” 
he  added,  “the  Queen  of  England 
would  send  down  the  lords,  they  will 
be  able  to  work  wonders  here,  and 
to  remedy  all  inconvenients.  If  the 
Queen  of  England  do  it  not,  this  coun¬ 
try  wnll  be  clean  lost,  and  all  her 
friends  wrecked.  Other  hope  to  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  them  I  see  none;  the 
king  being  young  and  easily  carried, 
and  most  about  him  either  Papists  or 
Atheists.”  ^  In  a  second  letter,  writ¬ 
ten  to  Walsingham  on  the  same  day, 
Wotton  added  this  emphatic  para¬ 
graph  ; — 

“  The  Master  of  Gray,^  through  our 
long  English  delay,  findeth  himself 
driven  to  a  great  strait.  For  the  king 
presseth  him  greatly  to  meet  with 
Arran,  and  threateneth  that,  unless 
he  do  it,  he  shall  have  just  cause  to 
suspect  him.  But  the  Master  assureth 
me  he  will,  by  one  means  or  other, 
avoid  it,  and  will  hold  good  these  four¬ 
teen  days.  Therefore,  what  ye  will  do 
must  be  speedily  done. 

“  I  am  not,  for  my  own  part,”  he 
added,  “  the  greatest  favourer  of  [vio¬ 
lent  courses,]  and,  therefore,  have 
hitherto  rather  related  other  men’s 
speeches  and  opinions  than  given  my 
advice.  But  now  matters  frame  so 
overthwartly  as  I  must  needs  con¬ 
clude  that  no  good  can  be  done  here, 

but  by  the  [way]  of - ;■*  which 

being  used,  you  may  bring  even  the 
proudest  of  us  to  [cry®]  for  misericorde 
on  our  knees.”  “ 

All  was  now  ripe  for  execution  of 
the  plot.  Morton  had  been  gained, 
and  his  force  was  in  readiness  on  the 
Border.  Angus,  Mar,  and  Glammis, 
with  their  friends,  had,  by  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  banished  ministers,  been 
reconciled  to  the  Lords  Claud  and  .lohn 
Hamilton.  The  Master  of  Gray,  in 
the  meantime,  remained  at  court,  and 
played  into  the  hands  of  his  brother 

s  State-paper  Office,  September  22,  1585, 
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conspirators;  watcliing  his  opportu¬ 
nities  ;  taking  every  advantage  against 
the  opposite  faction  ;  communicating, 
through  Wotton  and  Archibald  Dou¬ 
glas,  with  the  exiled  lords  and  the 
ministers;  and  keeping  up  an  inter¬ 
course  with  Morton,  by  the  provost  of 
Lincluden,  a  Douglas.’-  It  was  this 
same  fierce  partisan  who,  in  the  former 
conspiracy,  had  been  pitched  upon  to 
put  Arran  to  death  ;  ®  and  as  Gray  had 
declared  to  Douglas  his  resolution  to 
“  essay”  the  same  again,  if  it  could  be 
quietly  and  secretly  achieved,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  provost  may  have 
been  again  engaged  to  further  the 
cause  by  assassinating  this  hated  per¬ 
son.  Such  being  the  ripeness  of  all 
things,  Wotton,  who  still  remained  at 
the  Scottish  court,  although  in  daily 
danger  of  his  life,  wrote  hastily  to 
Walsingham,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
assuring  him  that  the  king  had  re¬ 
solved  to  send  his  forces  against  Mor¬ 
ton  before  the  20th  of  October,  and 
would  probably  lead  them  in  person. 
Arran,  he  added,  was  to  be  liberated ; 
and  if  the  lords  meant  to  surprise  him, 
and  strike  the  blow  with  any  hope  of 
success,  it  must  be  done  instantly.^ 

These  arguments  had  the  desired 
effect;  and  Elizabeth,  being  assured 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  commanded 
her  ambassador  to  require  an  audience 
of  the  King  of  Scots,  and  make  a  per¬ 
emptory  demand  for  the  delivery  into 
her  hands  of  Kerr  of  Fernyhirst,  whom 
she  stigmatised  as  the  murderer  of 
Lord  Eussell.  It  was  certain  that  this 
would  be  refused ;  and  her  object  was 
to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  retirement 
of  Wotton  from  the  Scottish  court,  at 
the  moment  when  the  conspiracy, 
which  he  had  organised  with  such 
persevering  activity,  was  to  take  effect.^ 
But  matters  framed  themselves  other¬ 
wise.  Early  in  October,  the  banished 
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lords,  Angus,  Mar,  and  the  Master  of 
Glammis,  who  were  then  in  London, 
received  Elizabeth’s  permission  to  set 
out  on  their  enterprise;  but  by  the 
advice  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
their  companions  in  exile,  they  first 
held  an  exercise  of  humiliation  at 
Westminster,  and  with  many  tears,  (so 
writes  the  historian  of  the  Kirk,)  be¬ 
sought  God  to  strengthen  their  arm, 
and  grant  them  success  against  their 
enemies.®  They  then  set  forward,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  ministers,  Mr 
Andrew  Melvil,  Mr  Patrick  Galloway, 
and  Mr  Walter  Balcanquel ;  and  press¬ 
ing  forward  to  Berwick,  met  there 
with  the  Hamiltons  and  their  forces. 

These  movements  could  not  bo  con¬ 
cealed;  and  the  tidings  flying  quickly 
into  Scotland,  became  known  to  the 
king  and  the  English  ambassador  at 
the  same  moment.  It  was  a  stirring 
and  remarkable  crisis.  James  by  this 
time  was  fully  aware  of  the  intrigues 
of  Wotton ;  and  resolving  to  make 
him  a  hostage  for  his  own  security, 
gave  orders  to  seize  the  ambassador  in 
his  house,  and  carry  him  with  the 
army,  which  was  then  on  the  point 
of  marching  against  Morton.  Wotton, 
however,  received  intimation  of  his 
danger  ;  at  nightfall  he  threw  himself 
upon  a  fleet  horse,  galloped  to  Ber¬ 
wick,  and  from  that  city  wrote,  in 
much  agitation,  to  Walsingham  and 
the  queen,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
plunged  into  the  greatest  difficulty  by 
the  reports  of  the  advance  of  the  lords ; 
that  he  knew  the  king  meant  to  arrest 
him ;  and  that  he  had  preferred  rather 
to  flee  from  Scotland,  and  peril  her 
majesty’s  displeasure,  than  to  remain 
and  thus  bring  riiin  upon  the  common 
cause.® 

All  was  now  confusion  at  court. 
Arrau,  breaking  from  his  ward,  hur¬ 
ried  from  Kinneil  to  court,  and  rush¬ 
ing  into  the  young  king’s  presence,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  banished  lords  were 
already  in  Scotland,  and  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  forward  with  their  forces  ;  accused 
the  Master  of  Gray  as  the  author  of 

5  Caklerwooa,  MS.  Hist.,  Ayscough,  4730, 
fol.  1545.  ^ 
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tlie  wliole  conspiracy,  and  urged  Jame.s 
to  send  for  him  instantly,  and  put  him 
to  death  Gray  was  then  absent  from 
court,  raising  his  friends  in  Perthshire, 
and  was  thrown  into  perplexity  and 
agitation  oh  receiving  the  king’s  mes¬ 
sage.  If  he  disobeyed  it,  he  dreaded 
the  overthrow  of  the  plot,  and  the  re¬ 
treat  of  Angus  and  his  friends ;  if  he 
returned  to  court,  he  cast  himself 
within  the  toils  of  his  mortal  enemy 
Arran.  Yet,  choosing  the  boldest, 
which  in  such  a  crisis  is  generally  the 
most  successful  course,  he  braved  the 
peril,  rode  back  to  court,  entered  the 
royal  presence,  defended  nimself  from 
the  accusation,  and  was  so  graciously 
received,  that  Arran  and  his  faction 
had  determined,  as  their  last  hope,  to 
stab  him  even  in  the  king’s  presence,^ 
when  a  messenger  arrived  in  fiery  haste 
with  the  news  that  the  advanced  par¬ 
ties  of  the  banished  lords  had  been 
seen  within  a  mile  of  Stirling.  They 
had  first  met  at  Kelso,  separated  to 
raise  their  men,  concentrated  their 
whole  troops  at  Falkirk  on  the  31st 
October,  and  from  this  marched  to¬ 
wards  that  city,  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  men.  To  resist  such  a  force 
would  have  been  absurd.  Arran  knew 
that  his  head  was  the  only  mark  they 
shot  at;  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
enemies  within  as  well  as  without  the 
town ;  and  that  his  life  was  not  safe 
for  a  moment.  As  the  only  resource 
left  him,  therefore,  he  fled  secretly 
from  Stirling,  accompanied  by  a  single 
horseman.  His  retreat  was  followed 
by  the  instant  occupation  and  plunder 
of  the  town  by  Angus  .and  his  forces ; 
whilst  Montrose,  Crawford,  and  the 
other  lords  of  the  opposite  faction 
threw  themselves,  as  their  last  re¬ 
source,  into  the  castle ;  which  (to  use 
the  Master  of  Gray’s  own  expression) 
was  in  a  manner  crammed  full  of  gre.at 
personages  with  the  king  —  some 
friends,  some  enemies.^  Prep.arations 
for  a  siege  were  now  commenced ;  and 
the  lords  h.ad  already  set  up  their  ban¬ 
ners  against  the  “  spur,”  or  princip.al 
bastion,  when  the  king  sent  out  the 

>  Relation  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  by  Ban- 
iiatyne  Clui),  p.  69. 
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Master  of  Gray  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  demand  the  cause  of  their  coming. 
They  replied,  it  was  to  offer  their  duty 
to  his  majesty,  and  kiss  his  hands  :  to 
which  it  was  .answered,  that  the  king 
was  not  at  that  moment  solicitous  of 
an  interview ;  but  if  they  would  retire 
for  a  brief  space,  their  lands  and 
honours  should  be  re.stored.  StiU, 
however,  they  insisted  on  a  person.al 
interview,  and  James  declared  his 
readiness  to  agree  to  it  on  three  con¬ 
ditions  •  safety  to  his  own  person  ;  no 
innovation  to  be  made  in  the  state ; 
and  an  assurance  for  the  lives  of  such 
persons  as  he  should  name.  To  the 
two  first  they  instantly  consented ;  to 
the  last  they  replied,  that  as  they 
were  the  injured  persons,  and  their 
enemies  were  about  the  king,  they 
must,  for  their  own  security,  have 
them  delivered  into  their  hands,  with 
the  castles  and  strengths  of  the  realm.'* 
This  negotiation,  which  was  conducted 
by  Gray,  the  arch-contriver  of  the 
whole  plot,  could  only  terminate  in 
one  way.  J.ames  was  forced  to  sub¬ 
mit  ;  the  gates  were  opened ;  the 
Earls  of  Montrose,  Cnawford,  and 
Eothes,  -with  Lord  Down,  Sir  William 
Stewart,  and  others,  made  prisoners  ; 
and  the  banished  lords  conducted  into 
the  king’s  presence.  On  their  admis¬ 
sion  they  fell  on  their  knees ;  and 
Lord  Arbroath,  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton,  taking  precedency  from 
his  near  alliance  to  the  crown,  entreat¬ 
ed  his  majesty’s  gracious  acceptance 
of  their  duty,  .and  declared  that  they 
were  come  in  the  most  humble  m.an- 
ner  to  solicit  his  p.ardon.  It  was 
strange  to  see  men  who,  a  few  hours 
before,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  had 
dictated  terms  of  submission  to  their 
sovereign,  now  sue  so  submissively  for 
mercy  :  but  the  scene  was  well  acted 
on  both  sides;  and  James,  an  early 
adept  in  hypocrisy,  performed  his  part 
with  much  address. 

“  My  lord,”  said  he  to  H.amilton,  “  I 
never  saw  you  before ;  but  j'ou  were  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  cpicen  my 
mother,  .and  of  all  this  company  have 

<  Relation  of  the  Jfaster  of  Gray.  Papers 
of  the  Master  of  Gray,  printed  by  Baunatyue 
Club,  p.  GO. 
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been  tbe  most  wronged.  But  for  the 
rest  of  you,  (casting  his  glance  over 
the  circle  on  their  knees,)  if  you  have 
been  exiles,  was  it  not  your  own  fault? 
And  as  for  you,  Francis,  (he  con¬ 
tinued,  tuniing  to  BothweU,)  who  has 
stirred  up  your  unquiet  spirit  to  come 
in  arms  against  your  prince  ?  When 
did  I  ever  wrong  thee  ?  To  you  all, 
who  I  believe  meant  no  harm  to  my 
person,  I  am  ready,  remembering  no¬ 
thing  that  is  past,  to  give  my  hand 
and  heart ;  on  one  condition,  however, 
— that  you  carry  yourselves,  hence¬ 
forth,  as  dutiful  subjects.”  ^ 

This  interview  was  followed  by 
measures  which  shewed  that  these  ap¬ 
parently  submissive  lords  were  not 
disposed  to  lose  their  opportunity. 
Arran  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  at 
the  market-place,  and  in  the  king’s 
name  ;  the  royal  guard  altered,  and 
its  command  given  to  the  Master  of 
Glammis;  the  castle  of  Dumbarton 
delivered  to  Lord  Arbroath ;  that  of 
Edinburgh  to  Coldingknowes ;  Tantal- 
lon  to  Angus;  and  Stirling  to  Mar. 
On  the  same  day,  a  pacification  and 
remission  was  published  in  favour  of 
the  exiles,  who  now  ruled  everything 
at  their  pleasure.  All  faults  were 
solemnly  forgiven  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  measures  lately  carried"  into  effect 
with  such  speed  and  success  declared 
to  be  done  for  the  king’s  service.  ^ 

Immediately  after  the  seizure  of 
Sth-ling,  the  Master  of  Gray  commu¬ 
nicated  the  entire  .success  of  the  plot 
to  the  English  court,  by  letters  to  the 
queen  herself,  Archibald  Douglas,  and 
Secretary  Walsingham.  He  assured 
the  English  secretary  that  the  ban¬ 
ished  men  were  in  as  good  favour  as 
they  ever  enjoyed  :  nothing  was  now 
required  but  that  Elizabeth  should 
send  an  ambassador,  and  the  intended 
league  between  the  two  kingdoms 
would  be  concluded  without  delay 
The  queen,  accordingly,  despatched 
Sir  William  Knolles,  who  had  audience 
at  Linlithgow  on  the  23d  November, 
and  was  received  by  James  with  much 

1  Spottiswood,  pp.  342,  343. 

2  Keliition  o£  the  Master  of  Gray,  p.  61. 
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courtesy.  The  king  professed  himself 
to  be  entirely  at  her  majesty’s  devo¬ 
tion  ;  declared  he  was  ready  to  join  in 
league  with  England,  both  in  matters 
of  religion  and  civil  policy ;  and  that, 
although  at  first  offended  at  the  sud¬ 
den  invasion  of  Angus  and  his  friends, 
he  was  now  satisfied  that  they  sought 
only  their  own  restitution,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  had  found  them  so  loving  and 
obedient,  that  he  had  rather  reason  to 
bless  God  so ,  great  a  revolution  had 
been  effected  without  bloodshed,  than 
to  regret  anything  that  had  happened. 
Knolles,  too,  as  far  as  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  judging,  considered  these 
declaz'ations  sincere.  He  observed  no 
di.strust  on  the  part  either  of  the  lords 
or  their  sovereign.  They  kept  no 
guard  round  him,  but  suffered  him  to 
hunt  daily  with  a  moderate  train; 
and  as  Arran  had  fled  to  the  west 
coast,  and  Montrose,  Crawford,  and 
the  rest  of  that  party  were  in  custody, 
no  fear  of  change  or  attack  seemed  to 
be  entertained.'' 

Such  was  Knolles’s  opinion;  al¬ 
though,  in  the  end  of  his  letter,  he 
hinted  that  the  king  might  dissemble 
according  to  his  custom — a  suspicion 
which  next  day  seemed  to  have  in¬ 
creased.®  Apparently,  however,  these 
misgivings  were  without  foundation  ; 
for  a  parliament  assembled  shortly 
after  at  Linlithgow,  in  which  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  there  should 
be  a  strict  league  concluded  with  Eliza¬ 
beth.®  On  this  occasion,  the  king,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  address  to  the 
three  estates,  expressed  extraordinary 
devotedness  to  England,  and  the  most 
determined  hostility  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  He  alluded  to  the  confe¬ 
derating  together  of  the  “bastard 
Christians,”  (to  use  his  own  words,) 
meaning,  as  he  said,  the  Papists,  in  a 
league,  which  they  termed  holy,  for 
the  subversion  of  true  religion  in  all 

State-paper  Office,  Mr  William  Kuolles 
to  Walsingham,  Linlithgow,  November  23, 
luSO. 

5  Ibid.,  Knolles  to  Walsingham,  Linlith¬ 
gow,  November  24,  1585. 

0  Ibid.,  certified  copy  of  the  Act  of  P.arlia- 
nient  authorising  the  Kin.g  of  Scot.s  to  make 
league  with  the  Queen’s  M;>jesty  of  England, 
December  10,  1585. 
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realms  tlirough  tlie  whole  world. 
These  leagues,  he  observed,  were  com¬ 
posed  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards, 
assisted  with  the  money  of  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Pope,  and  must  be 
resisted,  if  Protestants  had  either  con¬ 
science,  honour,  or  love  of  themselves. 
To  this  end,  he  was  determined,  he 
said,  to  form  a  counter -league,  in  which 
he  was  assured  .all  Christian  princes 
would  willingly  join ;  and  as  the 
Queen  of  England  was  not  only  a 
true  Christian  princess,  but  nearest 
to  them  of  all  others,  in  consanguinity, 
neighbourhood,  and  good-will,  it  was 
his  fixed  resolution  to  begin  with 
her.^  To  second  this,  the  king  de¬ 
spatched  Sir  William  Keith  with  a 
friendly  message  to  the  English  queen, 
requesting  her  to  send  down  an  am¬ 
bassador,  by  whose  good  offices  the 
proposed  treaty  might  be  carried  into 
effect ;  ®  and  Eandolph,  whose  veteran 
experience  in  Scottish  diplomacy  was 
considered  as  peculiarly  qualifying 
him  for  .such  an  errand,  was  intrusted 
with  the  negotiation.  He  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  2Gth  February, 
having  been  met  at  Musselburgh,  six 
miles  from  the  capital,  by  the  justice- 
clerk,  and  a  troop  of  forty  or  fifty 
gentlemen,  many  of  them  belonging 
to  the  royal  household. 

The  English  ambass.ador  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  his  mission  one  of  no 
e.asy  execution ;  ^  for  in  the  interval 
between  the  parliament  at  Linlithgow 
and  his  arrival  at  court,  the  fair  pros¬ 
pects  anticipated  by  Gray  and  KiioUes 
had  become  clouded.  An  ambassador 
had  been  sent  from  France,  and  was 
reported  to  have  brought  with  him  a 
freight  of  French  crowns.  Holt  the 
Jesuit,  and  other  brethren  of  that 
order,  were  stiU  secretly  harbo\u'ed  in 
the  north,  supported  by  Huntlj’-,  Mon¬ 
trose,  Crawford,  and  other  nobles  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  faith  ;  tlie  agents 
of  the  queen-mother  were  busy  with 

1  Copy,  State-paper  Office,  the  Scottish 
king’s  Speecii  concerning  a  heague  in  Jleli- 
gion  with  England. 

2  State-paper  Office,  Randolph  to  tValsing- 
liani,  ISerwick,  Eebruavy  24,  1585-6. 

Copy,  State-paper  Office,  Roger  Asliton 
to  (as  I  coiijectui'e)  Walsingliam,  January  17, 
15S5-C. 


their  intrigues,  both  in  Scotland  and 
in  England ;  and  Morton,  that  power¬ 
ful  baron,  whose  union  with  Angus 
and  the  Hamiltons  had  so  recently 
turned  the  scale  against  Arran,  pre¬ 
suming  upon  his  recent  success,  openly 
professed  the  Koman  Catholic  faith, 
and  caused  mass  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  provost  church  of  Lincluden."* 

All  these  were  ominous  appearances; 
and  although  James  had  instantly  sum¬ 
moned  Morton,  and  imprisoned  him 
in  Edinbiu-gh  castle,  yet  the  king  was 
known  to  be  so  great  a  dissembler, 
that  few  trusted  his  professions. 

Randolph  had  been  instructed  by 
his  royal  mistress  to  congratulate  the 
monarch  upon  the  quiet  state  of  his 
realm ;  to  express  her  willingness  to 
proceed  with  the  treaty,  for  a  firm 
and  lasting  religious  league  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  been 
interrupted  ;  and  to  warn  him  against 
the  intrigues  of  France.  He  was  also 
to  require  the  delivery  of  Fernyhirst, 
who,  she  still  insisted,  was  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Lord  Russell;  to  urge 
James  to  prosecute  Morton  for  his  late 
audacious  contempt  of  the  law ;  to 
advise  the  severest  measures  against 
Arran,  who  still  lurked  in  the  west  of 
Scotland ;  and  to  insist  on  the  delivery 
of  Holt,  Brereton,  and  other  Jesuits  ; 
or,  at  least,  to  their  banishment  from 
his  dominions.  In  return  for  all  this, 
should  it  be  faithfully  performed, 
Elizabeth  declared  her  readiness  to 
fix  a  yearly  pension  on  the  king,  and 
to  grant  a  solemn  promise,  under  her 
hand  and  seal,  that  she  would  permit 
no  measures  to  be  brought  forward 
against  any  title  he  might  pretend  to 
the  succession  to  the  English  crown.® 

On  being  admitted  to  an  audience, 
which  took  place  on  the  third  day 
after  his  arrival,  Randolph,  at  first, 
found  nothing  but  smiles  and  fair 
weather  at  court.  The  king  assured 
him  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  the 
queen  his  mistress  as  strictly  as  if  she 
were  his  own  sister ;  that  he  esteemed 
her  advice  the  best  he  could  po.ssibly 

<  Spottiswooil,  p.  344.  Copy,  State-p.aper 
Office,  Roger  Ashton  to  Walsinghani,  January 
17,  1585-0. 

5  Original  draft.  State-paper  Office,  princi¬ 
pal  points  of  Jlr  Randolph’s  Instructions. 
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receive,  aud  meant,  God  willing,  to 
follow  it.i  Having  spoken  this  so 
loud  that  most  that  stood  by  could 
hear  it,  James,  entering  into  more 
private  talk,  told  him  of  the  arrival  of 
the  French  ambassador,  and  spoke 
slightingly  of  his  youth  and  ignorance 
of  Scotland  and  Scotsmen.  This  led 
to  some  remarks  on  the  house  of 
Guise,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesu¬ 
its;  to  which  the  king  answered,  he 
had  but  one  God  to  serve  ;  and  as  for 
the  Papists,  that  Morton  himself,  and 
some  others,  would  be  arraigned  with¬ 
in  a  few  days.  Before  the  audience 
was  concluded  Randolph  exhibited  a 
little  packet,  “curiously  sealed  and 
made  up,”  which  he  gallantly  pressed 
to  his  lips,  and  delivered  to  the  young 
monarch.  It  was  a  private  letter  from 
Elizabeth,  which  James,  stepping 
aside,  read  with  every  appearance  of 
devotion ;  aud,  placing  it  in  his  bosom, 
declared  that  all  his  good  sister’s  de¬ 
sires  should  be  fulfilled.^ 

These  fair  professions,  however, 
were  not  fully  to  be  trusted ;  for  Ran¬ 
dolph,  in  a  subsequent  conversation 
with  Secretary  Maitland  and  Bellen- 
den  the  justice-clerk,  became  aware 
that  great  offers  had  been  made  to  the 
young  king  by  France ;  and  that,  al¬ 
though  the  royal  hand  was,  as  yet, 
uncontaminated  by  French  gold,  the 
court  necessities  were  so  urgent  that 
it  was  not  certain  how  long  this  mag¬ 
nanimity  might  continue.  These  coun¬ 
ter-intrigues,  however,  were  for  the 
present  defeated ;  and  the  ambass^lor, 
with  great  address,  procured  the  king’s 
signature  to  the  league  with  England, 
and  sent  Thomas  Milles,  his  assistant 
and  secretary,  to  present  it  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  for  her  ratification.’*  Milles  was, 
at  the  same  time,  instructed  to  warn 
the  English  queen  to  have  special  care, 
at  that  moment,  of  her  own  person ; 
and  to  reveal  the  particulars  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  her,  which  was  then 
hatching  in  Scotland.  On  this  delicate 
point  the  ambassador  wrote  both  to 

1  MS  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Randolph 
to _ (Walsingham  t)  Blarch  2,  1.585-6. 

3  State-paper  Office,  April  1,  1586,  Ran¬ 
dolph  to  Lord  Durghley,  by  Thomas  Milles. 
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Burghley  and  Walsinghara  :  but  he 
referred  simply  to  Milles’  verbal  re¬ 
port,  and  added  to  the  English  secre¬ 
tary  this  ominous  sentence  :  “  The 
men  and,  perchance,  the  women  are 
yet  living,  and  their  hearts  and  minds 
all  one,  that  devised  or  procured  the 
devilish  mischiefs  that  hitherto,  by 
God’s  providence,  she  hath  escaped. 
You  have  heard,  both  out  of  Spain 
aud  France,  what  is  to  be  doubted  out 
of  the  Low  Countries.  I  have  seen 
what  warning  hath  been  given  for  her 
majesty  to  look  unto  herself  ;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  I  fear  as  much 
de.spite  and  devilishuess  from  hence 
as  from  them  all ;  though  I  judge  the 
king  as  free  as  myself,  and  could  him¬ 
self  be  content  that  he  were  out  of 
this  country.”  ■* 

These  disclosures  of  Milles  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  unfortunately  do  not  appear ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  connected  with  that  conspiracy 
afterwards  known  as  “  Babington  s 
Plot.”  It  is  certain  that  this  plot  had 
its  ramifications  in  Scotland ;  that  the 
cajitive  queen  had  still  a  powerful 
party  in  that  kingdom,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  ;  and 
many  of  her  adherents  were  busily  in- 
triguingwith  Franco,  Spain,  and  Rome. 
The  league  with  England  was  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Secretary  Maitland  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  nobility.  They 
maintained,  and  with  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  reason,  that  the  king,  before 
he  had  been  so  readily  induced  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  so  much  importance, 
ought  to  have  secured  some  com¬ 
mercial  privileges  to  his  subjects, 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  them  in 
France;  that  Elizabeth  should  have 
made  some  public  and  explicit  declara¬ 
tion  regarding  their  master  s  title  to 
the  English  crown ;  and  that  the 
annuity  which  he  was  to  receive 
ought  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
large  offers  of  those  foreign  princes, 
which  his  adherence  to  England  had 
compelled  him  to  refuse.  All  this, 
they  said,  he  had  neglected  ;  and, 
without  consulting  his  council,  had 
recklessly  rusked  into  a  treaty  wkicb. 

4  state-paper  ORicC|  RaudolpU  to 
kam,  April  2;  1580. 
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he  would  siieedily  repent.^  This 
threat  seemed  prophetic ;  on  Milles’s 
arrival  with  Elizabeth’s  signature  to 
the  league,  James  discovered  that  the 
pension,  which,  as  first  promised  by 
Wotton,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
crowns,  had  dwindled  down  to  four 
thousand  pounds ;  and  the  same  envoy 
brought  the  king  a  private  letter, 
written  with  her  own  hand,  in  terms 
of  such  severe  and  sarcastic  admoni¬ 
tion,  that  it  utterly  disgusted  and 
enraged  him."  It  was  presented  by 
Randolph,  in  an  interview  which  he 
had  with  James  in  the  garden  of  the 
palace ;  and,  as  he  read  it,  the  young 
monarch,  colouring  with  anger,  swore 
“  by  God”  that,  had  he  known  what 
little  account  the  queen  would  make 
of  him,  she  should  have  waited  long 
enough  before  he  had  signed  any 
league,  or  disobhged  his  nobles,  to  reap 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

This  fit  of  disgust  was  fostered,  as 
may  easily  be  believed,  by  Secretary 
Maitland  and  his  friends ;  and  it  re¬ 
quired  all  the  address  of  Randolph  to 
soften  the  royal  resetitmeut  and  hold 
the  king  to  his  engagements.  At 
last,  however,  everything  was  arranged, 
and  the  ambassador,  in  a  letter  to 
Walsingham,  congi'atulating  himself 
upon  a  speedy  return  home,  advised 
this  minister  to  be  careful  in  the 
choice  of  his  successor  at  the  Scottish 
coui't.  “Your  honour  knows,”  said 
he,  “that  non  ex  omni  Kgno  Jit  Mer- 
cnrins ;  and  he  has  need  of  a  long 
spoon  that  feeds  with  the  devil.”  ^ 

Having  i)rocured  the  young  king’s 
signature  to  the  articles  of  the  league, 
Randolph  left  the  Scottish  court ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  month  the  negotia¬ 
tion  was  finally  concluded  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  both  countries,  who  met 
at  Berwick.'*  In  this  important  treaty, 

1  State-paper  Office,  ArchibaUI  DouKlas  to 
■Walsingham,  May  C,  358(i.  Also  original 
draft,  State-paper  Office,  Walsingham’sabriiig- 
ment  of  Archibald  Douglas’s  letters  of  the 
5th,  6th,  and  11th  May. 

3  State-paper  Office,  Randolph  to  'Walsing¬ 
ham,  Edinburgh,  Jlay  13,  1580. 

3  Ibid.,  May  28,  1580. 

‘  Oanuleu’s  Elizabetli,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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it  was  agreed  between  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  Scottish  king,  that 
they  should  inviolably  maintain  the 
religion  now  professed  hi  both  conn- 
tries,  against  aU  adversaries,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  former  engagements  to 
the  contrary.  If  any  invasion  should 
be  made  into  their  dominions,  or 
any  injuries  should  be  offered  them 
by  foreign  princes  or  states,  no  aid 
was  to  be  given  to  such  foreign  attack 
bj’  either  of  the  contracting  parties, 
whatever  league,  affinity,  or  friend¬ 
ship  might  happen  to  exist  between 
them  and  such  foreign  powers.  If 
England  were  invaded  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  in  any  part  remote  from  Scot¬ 
land,  the  King  of  Scots  promised,  at 
Elizabeth’s  request,  to  send  two  thou¬ 
sand  horse,  or  five  thousand  foot,  to 
her  assistance,  but  at  her  expense  ; 
and  if  Scotland  were  attacked,  the 
queen  was  to  despatch  three  thousand 
horse,  or  six  thousand  foot,  to  assist 
James ;  but  if  the  invasion  of  England 
should  take  place  within  sixty  miles 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  James  engaged, 
without  delajq  to  muster  all  the  force 
he  could,  and  join  the  English  army. 
If  Ireland  should  be  invaded,  ;ill  Scot¬ 
tish  subjects  were  to  be  interdicted, 
under  pain  of  rebellion,  from  passing 
over  into  that  kingdom.  All  rebels 
harboured  within  either  country  were 
to  be  dehvered  up,  or  compelled  to 
depart  the  realm ;  no  contract  was  to 
be  made  by  either  of  the  princes,  with 
an^  foreign  state,  to  the  prejudice  of 
this  league ;  all  former  treaties  of 
amity  between  the  predecessors  of  the 
two  princes  were  to  remain  in  force ; 
and  on  the  Scottish  king's  attaining 
the  ago  of  twenty-five  ho  engaged  that 
the  “  league  sliould  be  confirmed  by 
parliament ;  his  sister,  the  English 
queen,  promising  the  same  for  her 
part.”®  It  will  ho  obsen^ed  that  all 
consideration  of  the  condition  or  in¬ 
terests  of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots 
is  studiously  avoided,  both  by  her  son 
and  by  Elizabeth.  Indeed,  her  name 

doliih  to  Walsiugliam,  June  24,  1586.  Ibid., 
Proclamation  at  lienvick  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  July  5,  1586. 
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docs  not  appear  to  have  been  once 
alluded  to  during  the  whole  of  the 
transactions.  It  will,  however,  be 
seen  by  the  sequel,  that,  although  no 
reference  was  openly  made  to  Mary, 
the  main  object  of  Elizabeth  in  com¬ 
pleting  this  strict  alliance  with  the 
son  was  to  detect  and  defeat  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  conspiracies  of  the  mother. 

The  happy  conclusion  of  this  league 
was  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation 
to  the  English  queen ;  but  she  had 
.intrusted  to  Kandolph  another  some¬ 
what  difficult  negotiation.  This  was 
to  induce  James  to  recall  and  pardon 
the  well-known  Archibald  Douglas, 
whom  she  had  herself  recently  impri¬ 
soned,  but  who  had  purchased  his 
freedom  by  betraying  the  secrets  of 
the  Scottish  queen.  This  gentleman, 
with  whose  name  and  history  we  are 
already  in  some  degree  familiar,  united 
the  manners  of  a  polished  courtier  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  scholar  and  a 
statesman.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  house  :  he  had  been  for  years 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Burgh- 
ley  and  Walsingham  ;  and  he  w^as 
now  in  great  credit  with  the  Enghsh 
queen.  But  Douglas  had  a  dark  as 
well  as  a  bright  side;  and  exhibited 
a  contradiction  or  anomaly  in  char¬ 
acter,  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  those 
days :  the  ferocity  of  a  feudal  age, 
gilded,  or  lacquered  over,  by  a  thin 
coating  of  civilisation.  Externally  all 
was  polish  and  amenity  ;  truly  and  at 
heart  the  man  was  a  sanguinary,  fierce, 
crafty,  and  tmscrupulous  villain.  He 
had  been  personally  present  at  Darn- 
ley’s  murder,  although  he  only  ad¬ 
mitted  the  foreknowledge  of  it ;  he 
had  been  bred  as  a  retainer  of  the 
infamous  Bothwell ;  he  had  afterwards 
been  employed  by  the  Scottish  queen, 
whom  he  sold  to  her  enemies;  and 
Elizabeth’s  great  purpose  in  now  in¬ 
terceding  for  his  return  from  her 
court  to  his  own  country  was  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  young  king 
against  his  mother  and  her  faction. 
He  now  brought  a  letter  written  by 
that  princess  to  the  king  in  his  favour;  ^ 

1  MS.  draft.  State-paper  Office,  Elizabeth 
to  James,  Scottish  Boyal  Letters,  April  6, 
1588. 
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and  it  is  little  to  James’s  credit,  that 
he  speedily  obtained  all  he  asked.  A 
mock  trial  was  got  up,  a  sentence  of 
acquittal  pronounced,  and  Douglas 
was  not  only  restored  to  his  estates 
and  rank,  but  admitted  into  the  high¬ 
est  confidence  with  the  sovereign 
whose  father  he  had  murdered.  Nay, 
strange  to  tell,  James  held  a  secret 
conversation  with  him  on  the  dark 
subject  of  Darnley’s  assassination ; 
and  as  Douglas  instantly  sent  a  report 
of  it  to  Walsingham,  we  get  behind 
the  curtain.  The  king  commanded 
all  the  courtiers  to  retire ;  and,  find¬ 
ing  himself  alone  with  Douglas,  after 
reading  the  Queen  of  England’s  letter, 
thus  addressed  him  ; — 

“At  your  departure,  I  was  your 
enemy;  and  now,  at  your  returning,  I 
am  and  shall  be  your  friend.  You  are 
not  ignorant  what  the  laws  of  this 
realm  are,  and  what  best  may  agree 
with  your  honour  to  be  done  for  your 
surety.  I  must  confess  her  majesty’s 
request  in  your  favour  to  be  honour- 
.able  and  favourable,  and  your  desire 
to  have  come  by  assize^  to  be  honest; 
and  I  myself  do  believe  that  you  are 
innocent  of  my  father’s  murder,  except 
in  foreknowledge  and  concealing ;  an 
fault  so  common  in  those  days,  that  no 
man  of  any  dealing  could  misknaw ;  ^ 
and  yet  so  perilous  to  be  revealed,  in 
respect  of  all  the  actors  of  that  tragedy, 
that  no  man,  without  extreme  danger, 
could  utter  any  speech  thereof,  because 
they  did  see  it  and  could  not  amend 
it ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  impute  unto 
you  neither  foreknowledge  nor  con¬ 
cealing  ;  and  desire  that  you  will  ad¬ 
vise  by  my  secretary  w'hat  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  my  honour'  and 
your  surety  in  trial,  and  it  shall  be 
performed.”^  These  are  remarkable 
words,  and  probably  come  very  near 
the  truth  as  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
the  king’s  murder  possessed  by  every 
man  of  any  note  or  consequence  in  the 
court.  It  is  evident  the  king  kept  at 
a  distance  from  all  direct  mention  of 

2  To  have  come  by  assize ;  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury. 

3  Misknaw ;  be  ignorant. 

‘  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Archibald 
Douglas  to  Walsingham,  May  6,  1588. 
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his  mother's  name.  The  general  ex¬ 
pressions  which  he  used  may  either 
infer  that  the  queen  must  have  known 
of  the  intended  murder,  but  could  not, 
without  imminent  peril,  have  revealed 
or  prevented  it,  or  that  she  knew  and 
permitted  it.  As  to  Douglas’s  own 
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active  share  in  the  murder,  it  was 
positively  assorted  by  his  servant  on 
the  scaffold,  and  at  a  moment  when 
there  could  be  no  temptation  to  deny 
or  disguise  the  truth,  that  he  was 
present  at  the  explosion,  and  returned 
from  it  covered  with,  soil  and  dust. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
JAMES  THE  SIXTH. 
1586,  1587. 


EiiiZABETn,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
had  a  great  purpose  in  view,  when 
she  concluded  this  league  and  sent 
Archibald  Douglas  into  Scotland. 
Two  months  before,  her  indefatigable 
minister,  Walsingham,  had  detected 
that  famous  conspiracy  known  by  the 
name  of  “  Babington’s  Plot,”  in  which 
Mary  was  implicated,  and  for  which 
she  afterwards  suffered.  It  had  been 
resolved  by  Leicester,  Burghley,  and 
AValsiugham,  and  probably  by  the 
queen  herself,  that  this  should  be  the 
last  plot  of  the  Scottish  queen  and  the 
Koman  Catholic  faction  ;  that  the 
time  had  come  when  sufferance  was 
criminal  and  weak ;  that  the  life  of 
the  unfortunate,  but  still  active  and 
formidable,  captive  was  inconsistent 
with  Elizabeth’s  safety  and  the  liberty 
of  the  realm.  Hence  the  importance 
attached  to  this  league,  which  bound 
the  two  kingdoms  together,  in  a  treaty 
(offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
separated  the  young  king  from  his 
mother.  Hence  the  eagerness  for  the 
return  and  pardon  of  Archibald  Dou¬ 
glas,  who  had  sold  himself  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  betrayed  the  secrets  of  Mary, 
and  now  offered  his  influence  over 
James  to  be  employed  in  furthering 
this  great  design  for  her  destruction. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  enter  upon 
the  history  of  this  plot,  and  Mary’s 


alleged  connexion  with  it, — one  of 
the  most  involved  and  intricate  por¬ 
tions  of  the  history  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  To  bo  clear,  and  prevent  the 
mind  from  getting  entangled  in  the 
inextricable  meshes  of  Walsingham 
and  his  informers,  it  will  be  proper 
for  a  moment  to  look  back.  Mar3'  had 
now  been  nineteen  years  a  captive  ; 
and  upon  the  cruelty  and  illegahty  of 
her  imprisonment,  during  this  long 
and  dreary  period,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  She  was  seized  and  im¬ 
prisoned  during  a  time  of  peace,  con¬ 
trary  to  every  feeling  of  generosity, 
and  in  flagrant  violation  of  every 
principle  of  law  and  justice.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  such  a  prisoner  to  attempt 
every  possible  means  for  her  escape  ; 
on  the  other,  it  was  both  naturaljmd 
just  that  the  Catholic  party  in  jttng- 
land  and  Scotland  should  have  com¬ 
bined  with  France  and  Spitin  to  de¬ 
liver  her  from  her  captivity,  and 
avenge  upon  Elizabeth  such  an  out¬ 
rage  on  the  law  of  nations  as  the 
seizure  of  a  free  princess.  But  the 
same  party  regarded  Elizabeth  as  a 
heretic,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
obstinately  opposed  to  the  truth. 
Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  con¬ 
sider  her  an  illegitimate  usurper, 
whoso  throne  belonged  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  They  had  plotted,  therefore, 
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not  only  for  Mary’s  deliverance,  but 
for  the  re-establishment  of  their  own 
faith  in  England,  and  for  Elizabeth’s 
deposition ;  nay,  some  of  them,  mis¬ 
taking  fanaticism  for  religion,  against 
Elizabeth’s  life.  All  these  conspira¬ 
cies  continued  more  or  less  during  the 
whole  period  of  Mary’s  captivity,  and 
had  been  detected  by  the  vigilance  of 
Elizabeth’s  ministers,  acting  through 
the  system  of  private  spies ;  one  of 
the  most  revolting  features  of  an  age 
which  regarded  craft  and  treachery  as 
necessary  parts  of  political  wisdom. 
With  all  these  plots  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  been,  in  some  degree,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  :  her 
rival  felt  acutely  (and  such  a  feehng 
was  the  retributive  punishment  of  the 
wrong  she  had  committed)  the  misery 
of  keeping  so  dangerous  a  prisoner ; 
but  up  to  this  time,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  allegation  that  Mary 
was  implicated  in  anything  affecting 
Elizabeth’s  life,  in  anything  more,  in 
short,  than  a  series  of  plots  continued 
at  different  times  for  her  own  escape. 
Nor  did  Elizabeth  very  highly  resent 
them.  So  far  at  least  from  adopting 
the  extreme  measures  to  which  she 
had  been  advised  by  many  of  her 
councillors,  she  had  repeatedly  en¬ 
tered  into  negotiations  with  her  royal 
captive,  in  which  she  held  out  the 
hope  of  her  liberty  on  the  one  hand ; 
whilst  Mary,  on  the  other,  promised 
not  only  to  forsake  all  connexion  with 
public  affairs,  and  leave  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  her  son,  but  to  impart  to  her 
good  sister  the  most  valuable  secret 
information.  These  scenes  had  been 
BO  repeatedly  begun,  and  repeatedly 
broken  off,  that  they  had  become  al¬ 
most  matters  of  yearly  form.  On 
both  sides,  in  all  this,  there  was  prob¬ 
ably  much  suspicion  and  insincerity  ; 
but  chiefly  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth : 
for  Mary,  at  last  sinking  under  the 
sorrows  of  so  long  a  captivity,  and 
worn  out  by  deferred  hope,  became 
ready  to  pay  the  highest  price  for 
freedom ;  to  give  up  the  world,  to 
sink  into  private  life,  to  sacrifice  all 
except  her  religion  and  her  title  to  the 
throne.  It  was  on  this  principle  that 
she  was  ready  to  enter  into  that  agree- 
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ment  with  her  son,  already  allnded  to, 
known  by  the  name  of  “  the  associa¬ 
tion.”  By  the  terms  of  this,  James 
was  to  continue  king ;  his  mother 
resigning  her  right  into  his  hands, 
and  taking  up  her  residence,  with  an 
allowance  according  to  her  rank,  either 
in  England  or  Scotland.  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  the  whole  design  was  communi¬ 
cated,  and  who  was  included  as  a  party 
to  the  treaty,  was  to  release  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen,  resume  with  her  the 
friendly  relations  which  had  been  so 
often  broken  off,  and  receive  in  re¬ 
turn  such  general  good  advice,  and 
such  secret  revelations,  as  Mary  could 
give  consistently  with  fidelity  to  her 
friends. 

Now,  at  the  very  time  when  this 
association  seemed  to  be  concluded  ; 
when  the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  cap¬ 
tive  were  at  the  highest;  when  she 
was  looking  forward  to  her  liberty 
with  the  delight  “  which  the  opening 
of  the  prison  brings  to  them  that  are 
bound,”  the  cup,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  was  dashed  from  her  lips. 
Throckmorton's  treason  occurred ;  a 
plot  still  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
Parry’s  conspiracy  also  took'*'L.pIace, 
which  included  an  attempt  against  the 
life  of  the  English  queen;  and  the 
covenant,  or  “  association,”  for  the 
defence  of  Elizabeth’s  person,  was 
concluded  at  the  urgent  instance  of 
Leicester,  by  which  “  men  of  all  de¬ 
grees  throughout  England  bound 
themselves,  by  mutual  vows  and  sub¬ 
scriptions,  to  prosecute  to  the  death 
all  who  should  directly  or  indirectly 
attempt  anything  against  their  sove¬ 
reign.”  It  was  in  vain  that  Mary  dis¬ 
claimed  all  connexion  with  these  pilots, 
affirming  passionately,  and  apparently 
sincerely,  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
hold  her  respionsible  for  all  the  wild 
attempts  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  fac¬ 
tion  who  professed  to  be  her  friends, 
but  did  not  inform  her  of  their  prro- 
ceedings;  in  vain  that  she  offered  to 
sign  the  association  for  Elizabeth’s 
safety,  and  act  upon  it  as  if  she  wero 
her  dearest  sister.  She  was  met  by  a 
cold  refusal ;  the  treaty  for  her  free¬ 
dom  was  abandoned ;  the  Master  of 
Gray,  and  Archibald  Douglas,  men 
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wliom  she  had  implicitly  trusted,  were  ' 
bribed  to  betray  her  most  private 
transactions;  and,  as  the  last  and 
bitterest  ingredient  in  her  misery,  her 
own  son  broke  off  all  intercourse  with 
her,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  English  queen,  and,  by  the 
“  league  ”  which  we  have  just  seen 
concluded,  became  the  sworn  pension¬ 
er  of  her  enemy,  and  the  avowed  per¬ 
secutor  of  that  religion  which  she 
firmly  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Are 
we  to  wonder  that,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  she  renounced  her  promises 
to  Elizabeth,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
encouraged  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
resume  their  projects  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  her  delivery  from  captiv¬ 
ity,  and  the  restoration  of  what  she 
believed  the  only  true  Church  ? 

It  is  certain  that,  two  years  before 
this,  in  1684,  she  had  been  cognisant 
of  Throckmorton’s  plot,  already  al¬ 
luded  to,  which  had  been  got  up  by 
the  English  Catholic  refugees  in  Spain 
and  France  for  the  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth, 
and  her  own  delivery.  One  of  the 
principal  managers  of  this  conspiracy 
was  Thomas  Morgan,  a  devoted  Catho¬ 
lic,  Mary’s  agent  on  the  continent,  a 
man  deeply  attached  to  her  interests, 
and  who  had  been  long  trained  in  the 
school  of  political  intrigue.  The  rest 
were  Francis  Throckmorton,  who  suf¬ 
fered  for  it;  Thomas,  lord  Paget; 
Charles  Arundel,  who  fled  to  France  ; 
and  some  others.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  discover  what  portion  of 
the  plot  was  real,  and  what  fictitious  ; 
but  that  schemes  were  in  agitation 
against  Elizabeth,  in  which  the^  Span¬ 
ish  ambassador,  Mendoza,  participated, 
and  with  which  Mary  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  cannot  be  doubted.  So 
clear  did  her  serv.ant  Morgan’s  guilt 
appear  to  the  King  of  France,  in 
whose  dominions  he  then  resided,  that 
although  he  refused  to  deliver  him  up 
as  Elizabeth  required,  he  threw  him 
into  prison,  sent  his  papers  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  treated  him  with  much  se¬ 
verity.  Even  in  this  durance,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  continue  his  secret  practices; 
but  Mai-y,  who  had  now  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  queen  for  her 
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liberty,  renounced,  for  a  season,  all 
political  intrigue ;  and  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  embers  of  the  recent  conspiracies 
were  allowed  to  cool  and  burn  out, 
whilst  she  looked  forward  with  san¬ 
guine  hope  to  her  freedom.  When, 
however,  this  hope  was  blasted  ;  when 
she  was  removed  from  the  gentler  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to 
the  severer  jailership  of  Paulet;^ 
when  she  was  haunted  by  reports  of 
private  assassination,  and  at  last  saw 
Elizabeth  and  her  son  indissolubly 
leagued  against  her,  she  resumed  her 
correspondence  with  Morgan,  and  wel¬ 
comed  every  possible  project  for  her 
escape.^ 

At  this  time  Walsingham,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  queen’s  principal  secretary,  had 
brought  the  system  of  secret  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  state  of  high  perfection,  if 
we  may  use  such  an  expression  on  the 
subject.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  the 
English  Roman  Catholic  refugees, 
were  suiTounded  by  his  creatures,  who 
insinuated  themselves  into  their  con¬ 
fidence,  pretended  to  join  their  plots, 
drew  them  on  to  reveal  their  secrets, 
and  carried  all  their  discoveries  to 
their  employers.  Amongst  these  base 
tools  of  Walsingham,  were  Poley,  a 
man  who  had  foimd  means  to  gain  the 
ear  and  the  confidence  of  Morgan,  and 
been  employed  by  him  in  his  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Catholics  of 
England  and  France ;  *  Gilbert  Gif¬ 
ford,  a  seminary  priest  of  a  good 
family  in  Staffordshire,  who  was  also 
intrusted  by  Morgan  with  his  secrets ; 
Maud,  a  sordid  wretch,  who  pretended 
great  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith ;  and 
some  others.  He  was  also  assisted  by 
Thomas  Phelipps,  a  person  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill  in  detecting  real,  and 
concocting  false  plots,  by  forging  im¬ 
aginary  letters,  and  of  equal  talent  in 
discovering  the  key  to  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complicated  ciphers.  In  his 
service,  too,  was  one  Gregory,  who,  by 

1  In  October  1584,  Mary  was  removed  from 
the  castle  of  ShellieUl  to  Winfc'licld  ;  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1585-6,  from  Wingfield  to  Tutbury  ;  in 
January  1586-7,  from  Tutbui-y  to  Chartley. 

s  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  501. 

3  Murdin,  p.  409,  Morgan  to  Mary.  Ifit 
Martii,  1680. 
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reiterated  practice,  had  acquhed  the 
faculty  of  breaking  and  replacing  seals 
■with  such  nicety,  that  no  eye  could 
suspect  the  fracture.^  By  means  of 
these  agents,  Walsingham,  about  the 
same  time  that  the  league  had  been 
concluded  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
King  of  Soots,  discovered  a  conspiracy 
for  tho  assassination  of  that  princess. 
Of  this  atrocious  design,  Ballard,  a 
seminary  priest,  and  Savage,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  officer  who  had  served  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  were  tho  principal  movers  ; 
but  Morgan,  Mary’s  agent,  undoubted¬ 
ly  encouraged  the  plot,  and  drew  into 
it  some  of  the  English  Catholic  refu¬ 
gees.  At  the  same  time,  the  former 
great  project  for  the  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  tho  dethronement  of  Elizabeth, 
.and  tho  escape  of  Mary,  was  resumed 
by  Spain,  Prance,  and  tho  Scottish 
queen’s  Catholic  friends  in  England 
and  Scotland;  and  tho  captive  prin¬ 
cess  herself  became  engaged  in  a  secret 
correspondence  on  this  subject  with 
Murg,an,  Charles  Paget,  Sir  Francis 
J^nglefield,  and  the  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  ambassadors.  Here,  then,  were 
two  plots  simultaneously  carrying  on ; 
and  amongst  the  actors  to  whom  the 
execution  was  intrusted,  some  persons 
were  common  to  both — that  is,  some 
were  sworn  to  assist  alike  in  tho  inva¬ 
sion  and  in  the  assassination;  others 
knew  only  of  the  design  against  the 
governinont,  and  had  no  knowdedgo  of 
the  darker  purpose  against  Elizabeth. 
Atnongst  these  last,  up  to  a  certain 
date  which  can  be  fixed,  we  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  class  tho  Scottish  queen. 
She  was  fully  aware  of,  and  indeed 
was  an  active  agent  in,  the  schemes 
which  were  in  agitation  for  tho  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  covmtry  and  her  own  de¬ 
liverance ; ’■*  but  she  was  ignorant  at 
first  of  any  designs  against  the  life  of 
her  enemy.®  Whether  to  the  last  she 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Original  cijilier 
and  (lecijiher,  endorsed  l)y  I’helipps.  Papers 
of  M.ary  queen  of  Soots,  Pietro,  April  24, 
1580,  and  Gilbert  Gifford’s  letter,  decipliered 
Ijy  Curie.  Pietro  was  one  of  the  names  by 
wtiicli  Gillmrt  Gifford  was  designated. 

2  MS.,  State-papi-r  Ollico,  Morgan  to  M.ary, 
a  dooiplier  in  Plielipps’s  liand.  Ult.  Martii, 
1680,  printed  in  Mnrdin,  p.  481. 

a  Miu'diii,  p.  027,  Morgan  to  Maiy,  July  4, 
1680. 


remained  so  ignorant  of  all,  has  been 
disputed ;  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
predicament  in  which  she  stood,  as  all 
must  see,  was  one  of  extreme  peril, 
and  so  the  result  proved.  Walsing¬ 
ham,  through  his  spies,  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  both  plots ;  and  his 
fertile  and  unscrupulous  mind,  assist¬ 
ed  and  prompted  by  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  as  Phelipps,  projected  a  scheme 
for  involving  Mary  in  a  knowledge  of 
both,  and  thus  drawing  her  on  to  her 
ruin;  Such  being  the  general  design, 
let  us  now  look  more  minutely  into 
the  history  and  proceedings  of  the 
conspirators. 

John  Savage,  a  Eoman  Catholic 
gentleman,  who  had  served  in  the  wars 
of  the  Low  Countries,  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  fanatical  priests 
of  tho  Jesuit  seminary  of  Rheims,  was 
induced,  by  their  arguments,  to  believe 
that  the  assassination  of  the  English 
queen  w’ould  be  a  meritorious  action 
in  the  sight  of  God.  They  argued 
that  the  Papal  hull,  by  which  this 
princess  was  excommunicated,  was  dic¬ 
tated 'by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that  to 
sla.y  any  person  thus  .anathematised 
must  ho  accouui;cd  au  act  of  faith,  and 
not  of  murder.  Savage,  thus  worked 
upon,  took  a  solemn  vow  that  ho  would 
kill  the  queen ;  and  prepared  to  return 
to  England  for  the  purpose.^  Previous 
to  his  departure,  however,  John  Bal¬ 
lard,  a  priest  of  the  same  seminary, 
and  a  busy  agent  of  Morgan,  returned 
to  France,  from  a  tour  which  he  had 
made  amongst  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
Land  and  Sootl.and.  The  purpose  of 
his  mission  thither  had  been  to  organ¬ 
ise  the  idot  for  the  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land;  the  object  of  his  return  was  to 
confer  upon  tho  same  subject  with 
Mendoza  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Charles  Paget,  and  tho  other  English 
Catholic  refugees.  Ballard  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Maud,  tho  person  already 
mentioned  as  a  spy  of  Walsingham, 
who  liad  deceived  Ballard  and  Morgan, 
by  pretending  a  great  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  cause ;  and  through  this  base 
X^erson  the  English  secretary  became 

^  Carte,  vol.  ili.  i».  601;  anff  MS.,  British 
Museum,  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  290,  Savage’s 
Confession. 
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acquainted  witli  all  their  proceedings.^  : 
Paget  being  consulted,  argued  strongly  i 
that  no  invasion  could  succeed  during 
the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth ;  and  BaUard, 
assuming  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  and 
taking  the  name  of  Captain  Fortescue, 
or  Foscue,  came  back  to  England 
much  about  the  same  time  as  Savage, 
whose  fell  purpose  Morgan  had  com¬ 
municated  to  him. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Ballard  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  Anthony  Babing- 
ton,  a  young  gentleman  of  large  for¬ 
tune,  and  ancient  Catholic  family,  in 
Derbyshire,  who  had  before  this  shewn 
great  zeal  and  activity  in  the  service 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  This  was 
known  to  Ballard  j  and  he,  therefore, 
confidently  opened  to  him  the  great 
scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
explained  the  ardour  with  which  it 
had  been  resumed  by  Morgan  and  the 
Scottish  queen,  and  exhorted  him  to 
second  their  efforts  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  Babington,  it  is  certain, 
h.ad  been  long  warmly  devoted  to 
Mary.  He  had  formed,  when  he  was 
in  France,  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Morgan ;  had  been  introduced  to  Bea¬ 
ton  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  her  am¬ 
bassador  in  that  country;  and  had 
returned  to  England  with  letters  from 
both  these  persons,  which  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  Scottish 
queen.  From  this  time,  for  the  period 
of  two  years,  he  had  continued  to 
gapply  her  with  secret  intelligence, 
and  to  receive  and  convey  her  letters 
to  her  friends.®  Latterly,  however, 
all  intercourse  had  been  broken  off; 
whether  for  some  private  cause,  or  on 
account  of  the  greater  strictness  of 
Mary’s  confinement,  does  not  appear 
certain.  This  interruption  of  Mary’s 
correspondence  with  Babington  had, 
however,  given  distress  to  Morgan ; 
and  most  unfortunately,  as  it  happened 
for  the  Scottish  qvieen,  Morgan  had 
written  to  her,  in  urgent  terms,  on 
the»9th  of  :May  1586,  advising  her  to 
renew  her  secret  intercourse  with  Bab¬ 
ington,  and  describing  him  as  a  gentle- 

1  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  601.  Camden  in  Ken- 
net,  vol.  ii.  p.  615.  JUintin,  p.  617,  Charles 
Paget  to  Mary,  May  29,  1686. 

■i  ilardwicke’s  Papers,  vol.  i.  i'.  227. 
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man  on  whose  ability  and  high  honour 
she  might  have  the  firmest  reliance.* 

On  being  sought  out  by  Ballard, 
Babington  evinced  aU  his  former  eager¬ 
ness  for  the  service  of  the  captive 
queen;  but  expressed  strongly  the 
same  opinion  as  that  already  given  by 
Charles  Paget,  that  no  invasion  or 
rising  in  England  could  succeed  as 
long  as  Elizabeth  lived.  Ballard  then 
communicated  to  him  Savage  s  pur¬ 
pose  of  assassination ;  adding,  that  the 
gentleman  who  had  solemnly  bound 
himself  to  despatch  that  princess  was 
now  in  England.  This  revelation  pi'o- 
duced  an  immediate  effect ;  and  Bab¬ 
ington  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  simultaneous  execution  of 
both  plots  held  out  the  fairest  pros¬ 
pect  of  success.  It  would  be  danger¬ 
ous,  however,  he  said,  to  intrust  the 
assassination  to  only  one  hand ;  it 
might  fail,  and  all  would  be  lost.  He 
suggested,  therefore,  an  improvement, 
by  which  the  murder  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  six  gentlemen  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  of  whom  Savage  should 
be  one  ;  whilst  he  pointed  out  the  best 
havens  where  foreign  troops  might 
be  landed ;  summed  up  the  probable 
native  force  with  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  joined;  and  demonstrated 
the  surest  plan  for  the  escape  of  the 
Scottish  queen.*  "With  all  this  Bal¬ 
lard  w'as  highly  pleased ;  and  from  the 
time  when  the  first  meeting  with  Bab¬ 
ington  took  place,®  he  and  Babington 
employed  themselves  in  discovering, 
amongst  their  acquaintance,  such  men 
as  they  deemed  likely  to  engage  in 
this  abominable  design.  Three  were 
soon  procured  to  join  w'ith  Savage  : 
their  names  were  Abingdon,  the  son 
of  the  late  cofferer  of  the  queen’s 
household;  Rarnwell,  who  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  noble  family  in  Ireland ; 
and  Charnock,  a  Catholic  gentleman 

3  Mimlin,  p.  513,  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  May  9,  1586,  or  old  style,  April  29. 
Mary  and  her  secreUiries  always  followed  the 
Roman  or  new  style  ;  Walslngham,  Rurghley, 
and  Phelipps,  the  old  style. 

4  Muvdin,  p.  613.  Jlorgan  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  May  9,  1586,  or  old  style,  April  29. 
Also  Camden  in  Kcnnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 

1  3  Tliis  period  or  interval  cannot  he  pre¬ 

cisely  fixed.  It  seems  to  have  been  between 
the  27th  of  -May  and  tlie  25th  June. 
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in  Lancashire.^  Some  time  after,  tlie 
number  of  six  was  made  up  by  the 
addition  of  Charles  Tilney,  one  of  the 
queen’s  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
and  Chidiock  Titohbourne.  Other 
gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance  were 
engaged  to  assist  in  the  project  for  the 
invasion,  and  the  escape  of  Mary ;  but 
the  darker  purpose  of  assassination 
was  not  revealed  to  them.^ 

During  all  this  time,  Mary,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  strictness  of  her  confine¬ 
ment  under  Sir  Amias  Pardet,  had 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  continue 
her  correspondence  with  her  friends 
abroad ;  but  she  had  never  abandoned 
the  project  of  the  Spanish  invasion  . 
and  on  the  5th  May,  she  addressed  a 
letter  to  Charles  Paget,  giving  minute 
directions  regarding  the  likeliest  me¬ 
thod  of  succeeding  in  their  common 
enterprise  against  Elizabeth.  From 
this  letter,  which,  though  long,  is 
highly  interesting,  some  passages  must 
be  given.  They  develop  the  whole 
plot  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
exhibit  a  determination  in  her  designs 
against  Elizabeth,  which,  when  known, 
(as  they  came  to  be  by  the  intercep¬ 
tion  of  the  letter,)  could  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  extreme  resentment. 

“  With  an  infinite  number  of  other 
letters  in  cipher,  [so  she  addressed 
Paget,]  I  received  five  of  yours,  dated 
the  1 4th  January,  16th  of  May,  and 
last  of  July  1685,  and  the  4th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1 58  6 .  But,  for  their  late  arrival 
here,  and  all  at  once,  it  hath  not  been 
possible  for  me  to  see  them  all  de¬ 
ciphered.  And  I  have  been,  since  the 
departure  from  Wingfield,®  so  wholly 
without  all  inteUigence  of  foreign 
affairs,  as,  not  knowing  the  present 
state  thereof,  it  is  very  difficile  for  me 
to  establish  any  certain  course  for  re¬ 
establishing  the  same  on  this  side ; 
and  methinks  I  can  see  no  other  means 
to  that  end,  except  the  King  of  Spain, 
now  being  pricked  in  his  particidar  by 
the  attempt  made  on  Holland  and  the 
coui-se  of  Drake,  would  take  revenge 


1  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  516. 

2  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  decipher  hy  Phel- 
ipps  Mary  to  Mendoza,  May  20, 1586. 

2  Mary  was  removed  to  IVingiield  in  OC' 
toher  1584. 
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against  the  Queen  of  England;  whilst 
France,  occupied  as  it  is,  cannot  help 
her.  Wherefore  I  desire  that  you 
should  essay,  either  by  the  Lord  Paget 
during  his  abode  in  Spain,  or  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  to  discover  clear¬ 
ly  if  the  said  King  of  Spain  hath  in¬ 
tention  to  set  on  England.” 

Mary  then  proceeded  to  state,  with 
great  force,  the  reasons  which  ought  to 
move  the  Spanish  king  to  adopt  this 
course ;  after  wliich,  she  thus  expressed 
her  hopes  of  giving  him  effectual  as¬ 
sistance  : — 

“  Now,  in  case  that  he  deUberate  to 
set  on  the  Queen  of  England,  esteem¬ 
ing  it  most  necessary  that  he  assure 
himself  also  of  Scotland,  either  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  said  enterprise,  or, 
at  the  least,  to  hold  that  country  so 
bridled  that  it  serve  not  his  enemy  ;  I 
have  thought  good  that  you  enter  with 
the  ambassador  of  Spain,  in  these  over¬ 
tures  following ;  to  wit,  that  I  shall 
travel  by  all  means  to  make  my  son 
enter  in  the  said  enterprise  ;  and  if  he 
cannot  be  persuaded  thereunto,  that  I 
shall  di-ess  a  secret  strait  league  among 
the  principal  Catholic  lords  of  that 
country,  and  their  adherents,  to  be 
joined  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to 
execute,  at  his  devotion,  what  of  their 
parts  shall  be  thought  meet  for  ad¬ 
vancing  of  the  said  enterprise  ;  so  be¬ 
ing  they  may  have  such  succours  of 
men  and  money  as  they  will  ask  ; 
which,  I  am  sure,  shall  not  be  very 
chargeable,  having  men  enough  within 
the  country,  and  little  money  stretch¬ 
ing  far  and  doing  much  there.  More¬ 
over,”  continued  Mary,  “  I  shall  di-ess 
the  means  to  make  my  son  be  delivered 
in  the,  hands  of  the  said  King  of  Spain, 
or  in  the  Pope’s,  as  best  by  them  shall 
be  thought  good;  but  with  paction 
and  promise  to  set  him  at  liberty, 
whensoever  I  shall  so  desire,  or  that 
after  my  death,  being  Cathohc,^  he 
shall  desire  again  to  repair  to  this  isle. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  best  hostage  that  I 
and  the  said  lords  of  Scotland  can  give 
to  the  King  of  Spain  for  performance 
of  that  which  may  depend  on  them  in 
the  said  enterprise.  But  withal  must 
there  be  a  regent  established  in  Scot¬ 
land,  that  [may]  have  commission  and 
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power  of  me  and  my  son,  (whom  it 
shall  be  easy  to  make  pass  the  same, 
he  being  once  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
lords,)  to  govern  the  country  in  his 
absence ;  for  which  office  I  find  none 
so  fit  as  the  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
as  well  for  the  rank  of  his  house,  as 
for  his  manhood  and  wisdom ;  and  to 
shun  all  jealousy  of  the  rest,  and  to 
strengthen  him  the  more,  he  must 
have  a  council  appointed  him  of  the 
principal  lords,  without  whom  he  shall 
be  bound  not  to  ordain  anything  of 
importance.  I  should  think  myself 
most  obliged  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
that  it  would  please  him  to  receive  my 
son,  to  make  him  be  instructed  and 
reduced  to  the  Cathohc  religion,  which 
is  the  thing  in  the  world  I  most  de¬ 
sire  ;  affecting  a  great  deal  rather  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  than  to  see  him 
monarch  of  all  Europe;  and  I  fear 
much,  that  so  long  as  he  shall  remain 
where  he  is,  (amongst  those  that  found 
all  his  greatness  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  religion  which  he  professeth,)  it 
shall  never  be  in  my  power  to  bring 
him  in  again  to  the  right  way ;  where¬ 
by  there  shall  remain  in  my  heart  a 
thousand  regrets  and  apprehensions, 
if  I  should  die,  to  Jeave  behind  me  a 
tyrant  and  persecutor  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

“  If  you  see  and  perceive  the  said 
ambassador  to  have  ffoust  in  these  over¬ 
tures,  and  put  you  in  hope  of  a  good 
answer  thereunto,  which  you  shah,  in¬ 
sist  to  have  with  all  diligence,  I  would 
then,  in  the  meantime,  you  should 
write  to  the  Lord  Claud,  letting  him 
understand  how  that  the  King  of  Spain 
is  to  set  on  this  country,  and  desireth 
to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Cathohcs 
of  Scotland,  for  to  stop,  at  least,  that 
from  thence  the  Queen  of  England 
have  no  succours ;  and  to  that  efl'ect, 
you  shall  pray  the  said  Lord  Claud  to 
sound  and  grope  the  minds  hereunto 
of  the  principal  of  the  Cathohc  nobil¬ 
ity  in  Scotland.  .  .  .  And  to  the  cud 
they  may  be  the  more  encouraged 
herein,  you  may  write  plainly  to  the 
Lord  Claud,  that  you  have  charge  of 
me  to  treat  with  liim  of  this  matter. 
■  But  by  your  first  letter,  1  am  not  of 
opinion  that  you  discover  yourself 


further  to  him,  nor  to  other  at  all, 
until  you  have  received  answer  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  which  being  con¬ 
form  to  this  designment,  then  may 
you  open  more  to  the  Lord  Claud ; 
shewing  him,  that  to  assure  himself 
of  my  son,  and  to  the  end  (if  it  be 
possible)  that  things  be  passed,  and 
done  under  his  name  and  authority, 
it  shall  be  needfvd  to  seize  his  person, 
in  case  that  wiUingly  he  cannot  be 
brought  to  this  enterprise ;  yea,  and 
that  the  surest  were  to  deliver  him 
into  the  King  of  Spain’s  hands,  or  the 
Pope’s,  as  shall  be  thought  best ;  .and 
that  in  his  absence,  ho  depute  the 
Lord  Claud  his  heutenant-genenal  and 
regent  in  the  government  of  Scotland, 
which,  you  are  assured,  I  may  be  easily 
persuaded  to  confirm  and  approve.  For 
if  it  be  possible,  I  will  not,  for  divers 
respects,  be  named  therein,  until  the 
extremity.  ...  I  can  write  nothing 
presently  to  the  Lord  Claud  himself, 
for  want  of  an  alphabet  between  mo 
and  him,  which  now  I  send  you  here¬ 
with  enclosed  without  any  mark  on 
the  back,  that  you  may  send  it  rmto 
him.”  ^ 

Here,  then,  was  Mary’s  plan,  mi¬ 
nutely  detailed  by  herself ;  in  which 
Spain  was  to  “  set  on  England,”  as  she 
expressed  it;  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
to  be  made  regent  in  Scotland;  her  son, 
in  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  turn  Ca¬ 
tholic,  and  combine  agauist  Elizabeth, 
to  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and  coerced 
into  obedience. 

The  vigour  and  abihty  with  which 
the  whole  is  laid  doum,  needs  no  com¬ 
ment;  and  the  Scottish  queen  omit¬ 
ted  no  opportunity  to  encourage  her 
friends  in  that  great  enterprise  which 
was  now  regarded  as  the  forlorn  hope 
for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  faith 
in  Britain.^  All  this  time,  however, 

1  JIS.,  State-paper  Oilice,  ileciplicr  by  Phel- 
ipps,  tiueen  of  Scots  to  Oliarles  I’at'ct,  May 
20,  1586,  Oliartley. 

•  MS.,  State-paper  Ofllce,  Mendoza  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  May  19,  1586,  decipher  by 
I’lielipps.  Ibid.,  dccijiher  by  I’lielipps,  Sir 
Francis  EnKlelielii  to  Nau,  May  3,  1086. 
ll)id..  Archbishop  of  (Hasgow  to  Mary,  de- 
ciplicr.  May  20,  1686.  See  supra,  p.  100,  Ran- 
dol]di’B  inliiaation  of  tliia  conspiracy  to  Wal- 
siughum. 
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Mary  liad  no  communication  with 
Ballard.  He  had  been  specially  warned 
not  to  attempt  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  queen ;  and  she  had  been  in¬ 
formed  by  Morgan,  in  a  letter  written 
from  his  prison,  that  such  an  agent 
was  in  England  labouring  busily  in 
her  behalf,  but  that  there  were  strong 
reasons  why  she  should  avoid,  for  the 
present,  all  communication  with  him. 

“  He  foUoweth,”  said  he,  “  some  mat¬ 
ters  of  consequence,  the  issue  whereof 
is  uncertain;  wherefore,  as  long  as 
these  labours  of  his  and  matters  do 
continue,  it  is  not  for  your  majesty’s 
service  to  hold  any  intelhgence  with 
him  at  all,  lest  he,  or  his  partners,  be 
discovered,  and  they,  by  pains  or  other 
accidents,  discover  your  majesty  after¬ 
wards  to  have  had  intelligence  with 
them,  which  I  would  not  should  fall 
out  for  any  good  in  the  world.  And 
I  have  specially  warned  the  said  Bal¬ 
lard,”  he  continued,  “  not  to  deal  at 
any  hand  with  your  majesty,  as  long 
as  he  followeth  the  affair’s  that  he  and 
others  have  in  hand,  which  tend  to  do 
good,  which  I  pray  God  may  come  to 
pass;  and  so  shall  your  majesty  be 
relieved  by  the  power  of  God.”  ^ 

In  a  postscript  of  a  letter  of  Mor¬ 
gan’s  to  Curie,  Mary’s  French  secre¬ 
tary,  written  on  the  same  day,  which 
w’as  intercepted  and  deciphered  by 
Bhelipps,  an  indirect  allusion  was 
made  to  these  practices  of  Ballard 
against  the  life  of  EUzabeth.  “  I  am 
not  unoccupied,”  said  he,  “  although  I 
bo  in  prison,  to  think  of  her  majesty’s 
state,  and  youi’s  that  endure  with  her, 
to  your  honours ;  and  there  be  many 
means  in  hand  to  tctU/Ovc  tlit  h&dst  thcit 
trouUeth  all  the  loorld.”'^ 

But  although  Mary,  thus  warned, 
prudently  abstained  from  any  com¬ 
munication  with  Ballard,  she  con¬ 
tinued  in  active  correspondence  w'ith 
Morgan,  Englefield,  Mendoza,  Paget, 
and  Persons,  on  the  subject  of  “the 
great  enterprise.”  The  principal  per¬ 
son  through  whom  she  transmitted 

1  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Murdin,  p. 
627. 

s  'aiS.,  State-paper  Ofdce,  Morgan  to  Curie, 
decipher  by  Phelipps,  21th  June,  old  style,  4th 
July,  new. 


her  letters  was  Gilbert  Gifford,  who 
had  sold  himself  to  Walsingham.  Her 
letters,  accordingly,  were  regularly  in¬ 
tercepted,  deciphered  by  Phelipps, 
copied,  considered  by  Walsingham, 
and  then  forwarded  to  their  destina- 
tion.®  The  English  minister,  there¬ 
fore,  was  quite  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  plot  for  the  uivasion  of  the  realm, 
and  the  insurrection  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  as  the  conspirators  them¬ 
selves.  He  knew,  also,  the  desperate 
designs  of  Ballard,  Babington,  and 
his  fellows,  against  the  queen’s  life ; 
yet,  as  Mary  had  abstained  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  conspirators, 
there  was  no  evidence  to  connect  her 
with  their  designs.  There  might  be 
presumptions  against  her;  (and  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  one  to 
have  read  Morgan’s  allusion  to  the 
secret  designs  of  Ballard  wdthoiit  hav¬ 
ing  a  suspicion  of  some  dark  purpose;) 
but  nothing  had  yet  brought  her  into 
direct  contact  with  Ballard  or  Babing¬ 
ton.  Here,  then,  was  the  difficulty; 
and  as  Walsingham  pondered  over  the 
way  to  remove  it,  it  seems  to  have 
fallen  out,  most  unhappily  for  the 
Scottish  queen,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  advice  of  Morgan,  she  resolved 
to  renew  her  correspondence  with 
Babington,  who  probably  about  this 
time  had  returned  from  France  to 
England,  bringing  with  him  the  letter 
of  the  29th  April  above  mentioned.^ 
It  has  been  imagined  that  Mary  was 
drawn  on  to  renew  her  con-espondence 
with  Babington  by  a  stratagem  of  Wal- 
siugham’s ;  but  although  Walsingham 
w'as  busy  and  ingenious  in  his  strata¬ 
gems  after  the  correspondence  had 
begun,  there  is  no  proof  that  any 
measures  of  his  led  to  its  renewal;  * 
and  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
already  stated,  that  for  this  purpose 
no  trick  or  stratagem  was  required. 

But,  ho  wever  this  maybe,  Mary  could 
not  have  adopted  a  more  fatal  steji ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate. 
Hitherto,  she  knew  only  of  the  project 
for  the  Spanish  invasion ;  and,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence  and 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Paulet  to 
Walsingham,  April  11,  1586. 

‘  Supra,  p.  116. 
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suspicion,  had  connected  herself  in  no 
way  with  Ballard  and  the  plot  against 
Elizabeth’s  Mfe.  Had  she  continued 
thus  cautious,  she  was  ignorant,  and 
she  was  safe.  But  Babington  arrived 
in  England ;  his  residence  lay  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  Mary’s  prison  ; 
Morgan  had  given  him  a  letter  to  that 
princess,  recommending  the  renewal 
of  their  intercourse.  The  person  who 
then  managed  the  secret  conveyance 
of  Mary’s  letters  was  the  treacherous 
Gifford.  He,  we  know,  would  first 
convey  it  to  Walsingham  to  be  de¬ 
ciphered  ;  it  would  be  then  forwarded 
to  the  Scottish  queen.  What  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  suspense  must  this  have  been 
for  the  English  secretary,  who  was 
watching,  in  silence  and  concealment, 
for  the  evidence  which  might  convict 
the  captive  queen  !  Had  she  suspect¬ 
ed,  or  hesitated,  or  delayed,  Morgan, 
who  was  in  communication  with  Bal¬ 
lard,  and  likely  to  be  soon  informed 
of  Babington  having  joined  the 
plot  against  Elizabeth’s  life,  might 
have  warned  her  against  having  any 
communication  with  him,  as  he  had 
done  against  corresponding  with  Bal¬ 
lard.  But  Mai-y,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  letters  produced  on  her  trial, 
which,  however,  she  affirmed  to  be 
forgeries,  had  no  suspicion.  She 
wrote  to  Babington,  at  first  briefly  : 
ho,  if  we  are  to  accept  as  genuine  a 
copy  of  his  letter  produced  at  the 
trial,  replied  at  great  length.  In  his 
reply,  the  scheme  for  the  invasion  was 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  for  the 
assassination  of  the  queen.  Mary 
again  answered ;  at  least  so  it  was  al¬ 
leged  by  her  enemies,  who  produced  a 
copy  of  her  reply.  She  there  gave 
■  directions  for  the  landing  of  the  troops 
and  her  own  escape ;  she  alluded  also 
to  the  assassination ;  and  in  her  letter, 
if  genuine,  certainly  did  not  deprecate 
it.  The  agent  who  managed  this  secret 
correspondence  was  Gifford ;  the  man 
in  whom  Babington  chiefly  confided 
was  Foley.  Both  were  sold  to  Wal- 
singham  :  every  letter  was  thus  carried 
first  to  him,  deciphered  by  Phelipps, 
copied,  and  reserved  for  evidence ; 
every  conversation  between  the  con¬ 
spirators  was  reported.  At  last,  when 
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all  seemed  ripe  for  execution,  the  sig¬ 
nal  was  given ;  Gifford  and  his  base 
assistants  dropped  the  mask ;  Walsing¬ 
ham  stepped  from  behind  the  curtain  ; 
Ballard  and  Babington  were  seized; 
and  the  unfortunate  captive,  one  mo¬ 
ment  elated  with  hope,  and  joyous  in 
the  anticipation  of  freedom,  found 
herself,  in  the  next,  detected,  en¬ 
tangled,  lost.  This  rapid  summary 
has  been  given,  to  bring  at  one  glance, 
under  the  reader’s  eye,  the  great  lines 
in  this  miserable  and  intricate  story  ; 
and  before  proceeding  to  trace  it  fur¬ 
ther,  one  observation  must  be  added. 
From  the  system  adopted  by  Walsing¬ 
ham,  and  the  assistance  he  might  de¬ 
rive  from  the  rmscrupulous  ingenuity 
of  Phelipps,  it  is  clear  that,  if  he  were 
so  base  as  to  avail  himself  of  it,  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  machinery  by 
which  he  could  make  Mary  appear 
guilty  of  any  plot  he  pleased.  The 
letters  of  her  correspondents,  Morgan, 
Babington,  Paget,  and  others,  were 
written  in  cipher  to  her,  and  her  re¬ 
plies  were  conveyed  in  cipher  to  them. 
Both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
secretary ;  and,  at  the  subsequent 
trial  of  Mary,  the  two  long  letters 
which  proved,  as  was  contended,  the 
queen’s  accession  to  the  plot  against 
Elizabeth’s  life,  were  produced, — not 
in  the  originals,  but  in  alleged  copies 
of  the  deciphered  documents.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  evident  than  that, 
under  such  a  system,  Mary  may  have 
been  wholly  innocent,  and  yet  may 
have  been  made  to  appear  guilty.  The 
real  letters  which  passed  between  her 
and  Babington,  and  which  were  never 
produced,  may  have  related  solely  to 
the  great  project  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  her  escape.  The  copies 
of  these  letters,  avowedly  taken  by 
Phelipps,  Walsingham’s  servant,  may 
have  been  so  manufactured  as  to  con¬ 
nect  the  invasion  with  the  a.ssassina- 
tion  of  Elizabeth.  We  shall  afterward.s 
see  that  Mary  asserted  this  was  really 
done  :  but,  meanwhile,  let  us  proceed 
with  the  story. 

Mary  had  two  secretaries,  named 
Nau  and  Curie :  the  first  a  man  of 
ability,  intelligence,  and  education, 
but  quarrelsome,  and  fond  of  political 
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intrigue;  the  second,  chiefly  employed 
as  a  clerk  and  decipherer :  hoth  of 
them  enjoying  her  confidence,  and  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  management  of  her 
secret  correspondence.  It  does  not 
exactly  appear  when  the  Scottish 
queen  received,  through  Babington, 
Morgan’s  letter,  recommending  the 
renewal  of  her  correspondence  with 
this  gentleman  ;  but,  on  the  4th  J uly 
1686,1  Qm-le  sent  to  Gifford,  or  to  the 
substitute  who  sometimes  acted  for 
him,  a  packet,  in  which  he  enclosed  a 
letter,  which  he  begged  him  to  con¬ 
vey  to  Anthony  Babington.  The  letter 
accompanying  this  packet  was  in 
cipher,  and  in  the  following  words  ; — 

“  On  Sunday  last  I  wrote  unto  you 
by  this  bearer,  having  received  nothing 
from  you  since  your  letter,  dated  the 
16th  of  this  instant.'i  j  to  have 
her  majesty’s  despatch,  mentioned  in 
my  foresaid,  ready  for  to-morrow  seven- 
night,  [conform  to]  the  appointment. 
In  the  mean  season,  her  majesty  pray- 
eth  you  to  send  your  footboy,  so 
closely  as  you  can,  with  these  two 
little  bills  :  the  one  so  y  marked,  to 
Master  Anthony  Babington,  dwelling 
most  in  Derbyshire,  at  a  house  of 
his  own,  within  two  miles  of  Wink- 
field  ;  “  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  know, 
for  that  in  this  shire  he  hath  both 
friends  and  kinsmen  ;  and  the  other 
bill,  without  any  mark,  unto  one 
Kichard  Hurt  Mercer,  dwelhng  in 
Nottinghamo  Tower.  Unto  neither 
of  the  two  foresaid  personages  your 
said  boy  needeth  not  to  declare  whose 
he  is,  (unless  he  be  already  known  by 
them  with  whom  he  shall  have  to  do ; ) 
but  only  ask  answer,  and  what  is  given 
him,  to  bring  it  to  your  hands ;  which 
her  majesty  assureth  herself  you  will, 
with  convenient  diligence,  make  come 
unto  her.  Her  majesty  deaireth  that 
you  would,  on  every  occasion  you 
have  to  write  hither,  participate  unto 
her  such  occurrences  as  come  to  your 
knowledge,  either  foreign  or  within 
the  realm ;  and,  in  particular,  what 

1  SIS,  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Cmte  to 
ff.  [Gifford,]  July  4,  Saturday. 

2  By  this  is  meant  the  16th  of  June. 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Curie  to  f, 
[Gifford,]  July  4,  Saturday. 
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you  understand  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  his  going  to  court.  God  preserve 
you.  Chartley,  of  July  the  4th,  on 
Saturday.”  '* 

This  letter,  the  authenticity  of 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute, 
is  a  small  slip  of  paper  written  wholly 
in  cipher;  the  decipher  being  added 
below  it  by  Phelipps,  but  much  mu¬ 
tilated.  It  will  not,  however,  escape 
an  attentive  reader,  that  the  writer 
does  not  specify  by  whom  the  enclosed 
letter  to  Anthony  Babingtcm  was  writ¬ 
ten.  It  may  have  been  from  Mary, 
or  it  may  possibly  have  been  from  her 
secretary  Nau,  or  from  Curie.  Wal- 
singham  and  Burghley,  mdeed,  after¬ 
wards  alleged  at  the  trial,  and  it  was  so 
pleaded,  that  the  enclosure  was  a  letter 
from  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  Eabing- 
ton ;  and  this  enclosed  letter  is  cer¬ 
tainly  alluded  to  as  extant  in  a  list 
drawn  up  by  Burghley  ;  but  if  it  ever 
existed,  it  is  now  lost.  It  was  not 
brought  forward  at  the  trial,  when 
Mary  demanded  to  see  it,  and  alleged 
that  no  such  letter  was  ever  written 
by  her  :  a  copy  W'as  all  that  was  then 
produced  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  decipher 
is  all  that  we  now  have.^  This  letter, 

4  This  letter  is  preserved  in  cipher  in  tlie 
State-paper  Office,  iu  a  most  valuable  cffilec- 
tion  of  original  papers  and  letters,  entitled, 

“  I’apcrs  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.”  The  de¬ 
ciphered  part,  in  Phelipps’s  hand,  is,  much  of 
it,  illegihle.  It  is  now  printed,  for  the  first 
time,  from  a  decipher,  by  Mr  Lemon  of  the 
State-paper  Office.  It  is  singular,  as  tliat 
gentleman  has  remarked,  that  Curie,  or  Nan, 
in  writing  it,  made  an  error  in  the  date.  I  ii 
1686,  the  4th  of  July,  Roman  style,  which 
Mary’s  secretaries  used,  was  on  a  Friday,  not 
a  Saturday  ;  Saturday  was  the  6tii  of  July, 
but  the  writer  had  mistaken  the  day  of  the 
month.  This  trivial  circumstance  appears 
to  me  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  there  is  another  liiatanoe  of  care¬ 
lessness  in  it ;  ho  speaks,  although  writing 
on  tlie  5th  July,  of  the  16th  “  of  this  in¬ 
stant;”  evidently  meaning  the  16th  June. 
This  tells  tlio  same  way. 

5  It  may  be  added,  tliat  there  is  also  iu  tlie 
State-paper  Office,  a  copy  of  the  same  letter 
in  cipher,  made  by  some  unknown  liand, 
most  probably  Gifford’s,  on  the  back  of  flie 
small  ciphered  letter  already  quoted,  of  date 
the  4th  July,  eiielosiugto  Gilford  tlie  queen’s 
letter  to  Babington.  It  maybe  conjectured 
that  Gifford,  before  forwarding  the  original 
to  Baliingtou,  took  a  copy  of  it  on  tlie  back 
of  his  own  letter.  This  letter  was  deciphered 
for  me  by  Mr  Lemon,  and  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  printed  iu  tlie  text,  witli  the  e.xcep- 
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purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Mary 
to  BabiugtoUj  was  as  follows  : — 

“  My  very  good  friend,  albeit  it  be 
long  since  you  beard  from  me,  no 
more  than  I  have  done  from  you, 
against  my  will ;  yet  would  I  not  you 
should  think  I  have  the  meanwhile, 
or  ever  will  be,  unmindful  of  the 
effectual  affection  you  have  shewed 
heretofore  towards  all  that  coucerneth 
me.  I  have  understood,  that  upon 
the  ceasing  of  our  intelligence,  there 
were  addressed  unto  you,  both  from 
France  and  Scotland,  some  packets  for 
me.  I  pray  you,  if  any  be  come  to 
your  hands,  and  be  yet  in  place,  to 
deliver  them  to  the  bearer  hereof,  who 
will  make  them  to  be  safely  conveyed 
unto  me.  And  I  will  pray  God  for 
your  preservation.  At  Chartley,  your 
assm-ed  good  friend,  Mamie  E.”  ^ 
When  the  packet  contaiuing  this 
letter  reached  Gifford,  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  conveyed  to  Sir  Amias  Pau- 
let,  who  transmitted  it  to  Walsingham 
on  the  29th  June,  with  many  regrets 
that  it  appeared  to  him  too  small  to 
contain  any  very  important  matter. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  informed  the 
English  secretary;  that  Phelipps,  who 
was  then  in  London,  and  to  whom 
Elizabeth  and  Walsingham  appear  to 
have  committed  the  management  of 
the  w’hole  plot  for  the  interception  of 
Mary’s  letters,  had  written  a  letter  to 
him,  in  w'hich  he  laid  down  a  new 
2)lan  of  operations,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  succeed  more  surely  and  speedily. 
Paulet,  however,  rejected  it  as  danger¬ 
ous,  and  liable,  by  exciting  suspicion, 
to  break  off  the  good  course  already 
begun.^  He  added,  that  this  was  the 

tion,  that  the  date  is  thus  given  in  the  ci¬ 
phered  letter  :  “  Of  June  the  25th,  at  Chart- 
ley,  hy  your  assured  good  friend,  SIaiueK,” 
Tile  long  interval  lietween  June  25  and  July 
5,  can  only  be  accounted  for  hy  supposing 
that  Mary,  in  writing  to  Babington,  contrary 
to  Iier  u.sual  i)racticc,  used  tlio  old  stylo  ; 
whilst  Curie,  or  Nau,  in  writing  to  Gifford, 
and  enclosing  tho  queen’s  letter,  used  the 
new.  The  25th  June,  old  style,  was  exactly 
the  5th  July,  new, as  there  should  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  ten  days. 

I  MS,  Copy,  State-paper  Office,  Mary  to 
Babington,  June  25. 

-  .MS.  Better,  State-paper  Office,  Paulet  to 
,  Walsingham,  June  2U,  1580.  In  this  letter 
of  l‘aulet’3,  wbicli  is  too  long  to  quote,  wo  ob- 


more  to  be  feared,  as  it  was  expected 
that,  on  the  3d  of  the  month,  “great 
matter  ”  would  come  from  these  peo¬ 
ple.  Three  days  after  this  letter  of 
Paulet’s  of  the  29th  June,^  Mary 
wrote  from  Chartley  to  Morgan,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  Pietro,  the  name 
given  to  Gifford  in  their  letters,  at 
his  last  return  from  France,  had 
brought  her  three  letters  from  him, 
one  of  which  regarded  Babington. 
She  stated,  also,  that  she  had  received 
an  anonymous  letter,  which,  she  ima¬ 
gined,  came  from  Poley,  who  made 
courteous  offers;  but  she  was  afraid 
to  deal  in  it  till  she  had  ascertained 
the  matter  more  certainly;  advising 
Morgan,  for  the  greater  security,  to 
keep  those  persons  with  whom  she 
had  to  deal  as  much  as  possible  un¬ 
known  to  each  other.  She  then  ad¬ 
ded  this  remarkable  passage  regarding 
her  iutercom'se  with  Babington  : — “As 
to  Babington,  he  hath  both  kindly  and 
honestly  offered  himself  and  ah  his 
means,  to  be  employed  any  way  I 
would;  whereupon  I  hope  to  have 
satisfied  him  by  two  of  my  several 
letters  since  I  had  his.  He  hath  seen 
that  mine  hath  prevented  him  with 
all  lawful  excuses  shewn  on  my  part 
of  the  long  silence  between  us.”  In 
the  conclusion  of  the  same  letter,  the 
Scottish  queen,  in  answer  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  regarding  Ballard,  already  quoted 
from  Morgan’s  letter  of  the  4th  July,'* 
thus  spoke  of  him  : — “  I  have  heard 
of  that  Ballard  of  whom  you  write, 
but  nothing  from  himself,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  have  no  intelligence  with  him.”  ® 

tain  a  clc.ar  view  of  the  machinery  and  the 
actors  in  this  secret  correspondence.  Mary 
employed  a  brewer,  who  supplied  the  castle, 
and  went  by  the  name  of  “the  honest  man,” 
to  receive  her  letters  from  Gifford.  He  car¬ 
ried  the  answers  to  Gifford  again,  or  to  a 
cousin  of  his,  who  acted  as  his  substitute ; 
and  all  the  three  were  in  the  pay  of  Walsing- 
liam  and  Paulet ;  so  that  the  letters  of  the 
queen,  or  her  secretaries,  were  sure  to  bo 
intercepted,  sent  to  Walsingham,  deciphered 
by  Phelipps,  and  then  retransmitted  to  Pau- 
lot,  who  lorwai'ded  them  to  their  destina¬ 
tion. 

5  On  the  12th  July,  new  style,  or  2d  July 
old. 

*  Supra,  p.  119. 

*  MS.  Better,  State-paper  Office,  original 
decipher  by  Phelipps,  Mary  to  Morgan,  12lh 
July,  new  style,  t.e.,  2d  July,  old. 
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On  the  day  after,  13th  July,  Nau, 
Mary’s  secretary,  wrote  to  Bahington, 
informing  him  that  his  mistress  had 
received  his  letters  “yesternight,”  that 
is,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  July;  ^ 
which  letters,  he  added,  before  this 
bearer’s  return,  cannot  be  deciphered. 
He  then  continued : — -“He  (the  bearer) 
is,  within  three  days  to  repair  hither 
again,  against  which  time  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  letter  will  be  in  readiness.  In 
the  meantime,  I  would  not  omit  to 
shew  you,  that  there  is  great  assur¬ 
ance  made  of  Mr  Foley’s  faithful  serv¬ 
ing  of  her  majesty;  and  by  his  own 
letters  [he]  hath  vowed  and  promised 
the  same.”  But  he  subjoined  this 
caution.  “As  yet,  her  majesty’s  ex¬ 
perience  of  him  is  not  so  great  as  I 
dare  embolden  you  to  trust  him  much ; 
he  never  having  written  to  her  ma¬ 
jesty  but  once,  whereunto  she  hath 
not  yet  answered.  .  .  .  Let  me  know 
liLainly  w'hat  you  understand  of  him. — 
Twelfth  July,  Chartley. — Nau.”^ 

Although  these  two  letters,  the 
first  from  Mary  to  Morgan,  the  second 
from  Hail  to  Bahington,  appear  not 
in  tho  original,  but  only  in  the  de¬ 
cipher,  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Fhelipps,  and  must  therefore  be  re¬ 
garded  with  suspicion,  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  their 
authenticity ;  and  they  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  Scottish  queen,  at  this 
time,  had  twice  written  to  Bahington, 
and  meant  to  write  again.  'They 
prove,  also,  that,  on  the  12th  July, 
she  had  received  letters  from  Babing- 
ton.  But  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  his  offers  to  her,  or  her  reply  to 
him,  upon  which  depends  the  whole 
question  of  her  guilt,  all  is  still  dark. 

To  understand  what  occurred  next, 
the  reader  must  keep  in  mind  that, 
ill  his  secret  communications  with 
Slaiy,  Babington  sometimes  remained 
at  Lichfield  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chartley,  and  sometimes  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  his 
private  meetings  with  the  conspirators, 
and  also  of  visiting  Secretary  Walsing- 

1  July  12,  ocw  style  ;  July  2,  old. 

2  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Oflioe,  original 
decipher  by  Phclipps,  endorsed,  Nauto  J3ab- 
iuglou,  July  13. 


ham,  to  whom,  strange  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  he  had  offered  himself  as  a  spy 
upon  the  practices  of  the  Komau 
Catholic  party.  His  object  in  this 
was  evident.  He  believed  that  Wal- 
singham  knew  nothing  of  his  designs ; 
and  hoped,  under  this  disguise,  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  secret 
purposes  of  the  secretary.  But  Wal- 
singham  was  too  old  a  diplomatist  to 
he  thus  taken  in;  he  accepted  his 
offers,  and  made  his  own  use  of  them. 
Hitherto  Bahington  seems  to  have 
been  in  London,  when  he  received, 
through  Gifford  or  his  substitutes,  the 
letters  from  Mary ;  but  he  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  come  down  to  Lichfield,  and 
communicate  with  her  secret  messen¬ 
ger  in  person.  It  is  evident  that  this 
change  made  some  alteration  nece.s- 
sary  on  the  part  of  Walsingham  and 
Fhelipps ;  for  the  delay  which  must 
have  occurred  iu  having  the  inter¬ 
cepted  letters  sent  up  to  London,  de¬ 
ciphered,  copied,  and  retransmitted  to 
be  delivered  again  to  Babington,  would 
have  raised  suspicion,  and  must,  in 
all  probability,  have  led  to  discovery. 
Phelipps,  therefore,  was  sent  down  to 
Chartley,^  where,  on  pretence  of  some 
other  business,  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  with  Sir  Amias  Faulet ;  and  thus 
no  time  was  lost  in  deciphering  the 
intercepted  letters,  and  no  suspicion 
raised.  In  this  way  Walsingham 
trusted  that  he  would  be  enabled, 
following  out  what  they  had  begun, 
to  draw  the  nets  more  tightly  round 
the  Scottish  queeu,  and  procure,  at 
last,  a  clear  and  positive  ground  of 
conviction.  Keeping  this  iu  view, 
the  correspondence  grows  more  and 
more  interesting. 

Phelipps  left  Loudon  for  Chartley 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th  July,'*  and 
on  the  way  thither  he  met  a  messen¬ 
ger  with  a  packet  from  Sir  Amias 
Faulet  to  Walsingham,  which,  accord- 

s  MS. 'Letter,  State-paper  Office,  PlicUppa 
to  'Walsingham,  Chartley,  July  14,  1583. 
Also  ibid.,  Phelipps  to  Walsingham,  Stilton, 
July  8. 

■*  It  is  stated  by  I)r  Lingard,  that  he  In-ought 
with  him  Pabington’s  long  letter  to  Mary, 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  he  did  so  ; 
but  I  have  found  no  authority  for  this,  and 
none  is  given  for  it. 
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ing  to  tlie  directions  lie  had  received 
from  this  minister,  he  opened.  It 
contained  a  letter  of  Mary’s  to  the 
French  ambassador.  This  the  deci¬ 
pherer  carried  back  with  him  to  Chart- 
ley,  determining  to  copy  it  with  all 
speed,  and  send  it  up  again ;  adding 
in  his  letter,  that  he  knew  the  am¬ 
bassador  was  expecting  it  earnestly. 
“  By  Sir  Amias’s  letter,”  (to  quote  his 
note  to  Walsingham,)  “I  find”  (said he) 
“all  things  to  stand  in  so  good  terms,  as 
my  abode  hero  will  be  the  less,  but  for 
Babington’s  matters,  which  I  beseech 
you  resolve  thoroughly  and  speedily.”  ^ 

The  arrival  of  Phelipps  at  Chartley 
was  not  unnoted  by  the  Scottish  queen, 
whose  mind,  with  the  acuteness  and  sus¬ 
picion  produced  by  a  long  captivity, 
eagerly  scrutinised  every  new  person  or 
circumstance  which  might  affect  her 
destiny.  She  remembered  that  Morgan 
had  employed  many  years  ago  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  same  name ;  but  she  had 
never  seen  him.  Could  this  be  the 
same,  and  was  he  to  be  trusted,  or 
might  he  not  be  some  new  spy  or 
eavesdropper  of  her  enemies  ?  To  as¬ 
certain  this,  she  sent  a  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  person  to  Morg.an.^  He 
must  have  ari'ived  at  Chartley  on  the 
Dth  July;  and  having  deciphered  the 
intercepted  packet  to  the  French  am¬ 
bassador,  he,  on  the  14th,  transmitted 
it  with  this  letter  to  AValsingham  : — 

“  It  may  please  your  honour,  the 
packet  is  presently  returned,  which  I 
stayed,  in  hopes  to  send  both  that  and 
the  answer  to  Ba.^  letter  at  once  ;  in 
the  meanwhile  beginning  to  decipher 
that  which  we  had  copied  out  before. 
And  so  I  send  your  honour  her  letter 
to  the  French  ambassador,  which  was 
in  cipher,  and  her  letters  to  the  Lord 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Phelipps  to  Wal- 
singliam,  July  8,  1386. 

2  “  He  was,”  she  said,  “  of  low  st.ature, 
slender  every  way,  dark,  yellow-haired  on  the 
liead,  and  clear  yellow-bearded,  pitted  in  the 
face  with  small-pocks,  short-sighted,  and,  as 
it  appeared,  about  thirty  years  of  age.”  We 
have  here  a  minute  portrait  of  an  acute, 
unscrupulous,  aud  degraded  man ;  whose 
talents,  as  a  spy  and  decipherer,  were  so 
successfully  employed  by  Walsingham  in  the 
detection  and  destruction  of  the  Scottish 
queen. 

3  Ba.,  for  Babington. 


Claud  and  CourceUes  out  of  cipher. 
Likewise,  the  short  note  was  sent  to 
Bab.,  wherein  is  somewhat  only  in 
answer  of  that  concerned  Poley  in  his. 
IVe  attend  her  very  heart  in  the  next. 
She  begins  to  recover  health  and 
strength,  and  did  ride  about  in  her 
coach  yesterday.  I  had  a  smiling 
countenance,  but  I  thought  of  the 
verse — 

‘  Cum  tibi  dicit  Ave — sicut  ab  hoste  Cave.’ 

I  hope  by  the  next  to  send  your  hon¬ 
our  better  matters.”  .  .  .  The  post¬ 
script  of  this  letter  is  important.  “  If 
the  posts  make  any  reasonable  speed, 
these  wiU  be  with  you  by  to-morrow 
noon ;  and  G.  G.”  (he  means  Gilbert 
Gifford)  “  mayhavedeliveredhis  iiacket 
and  received  his  answer  by  Sunday ; 
which  then  despatched  hither,  would 
give  great  credit  to  the  action  ;  for 
otherwise  we  look  not  to  depart  this 
se’nnight,  and,  therefore,  as  good  all 
that  belonged  hereto  were  done  here 
as  at  London.”® 

How  strange  a  scene  was  that  now 
presented  by  the  castle  of  Chartley, 
Mary’s  prison !  The  poor  queen 
carrying  on  a  plot  for  her  escape ; 
watching  anxiously  the  fate  of  her 
letters,  on  which  all  depended,  and 
believing  all  safe ;  whilst  Phelipps, 
living  then  under  the  same  roof,  and 
meeting  her,  as  he  says,  with  a  smil¬ 
ing  countenance,  was  opening  every 
packet ;  communicating  her  most 
secret  thoughts  to  Walsingham  aud 
Elizabeth ;  and  weaving,  at  her  very 
elbow,  the  toils  in  which  she  was  to 
be  caught. 

On  this  same  day,  the  1 4th  J uly.  Sir 
Amias  Pardet  wrote  to  AValsinghaui, 
acquainting  him  that  the  p.acket  sent 
by  Jlr  Phelipps  had  been  thankfully 
received,  with  such  answer  given  by 
writing  as  the  shortness  of  the  time 
would  allow,  and  a  promise  made  to 
answer  more  at  length  at  the  return 
of  the  honest  man,  which,  he  added, 
would  bo  in  three  days.  This  packet, 
brought  down  by  Phelipps,  and  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  Mary,  a2'>pear3  to 

*  Lord  Claud  ILamilton. 

3  MS.  Luttur,  State-paper  Office,  July  14, 
1586,  I’Uelippa  to  WalsiugUam,  Chartley. 
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have  contained  a  long  letter  from 
Babington.  It  described  the  conspir¬ 
acy  for  the  invasion  of  the  realm,  the 
escape  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  the 
assassination  of  Elizabeth.  This  letter, 
which  was  not  produced  at  the  trial, 
and  which  Mary  denied  having  ever 
received,  no  longer  exists,  if  it  ever 
did  exist,  in  the  original ;  but  a  copy, 
in  a  clerk’s  hand,  has  been  preserved. 
Its  purport  was  to  excuse  his  long 
silence,  every  means  of  conveying  his 
letters  having  been  cut  off  since  the 
time  that  she  had  been  committed  to 
the  custody  of  such  a  Puritan  as 
Paulet.  Pie  then  gave  an  account  of- 
his  conference  with  Ballard;  informed 
her  of  the  intended  murder  of  the 
Queen  of  England  by  six  gentlemen 
selected  for  that  purpose,  and  of  his 
resolution  to  set  her  at  the  same  time 
at  liberty  ;  and  he  requested  her  to 
assign  rewards  to  the  actors  in  this 
tragedy,  or  to  their  posterity,  should 
they  perish  in  the  attempt.^ 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
day,  the  I4th  July,  in  Sir  Amias’s 
letter  and  Mr  Phelipps’s,  was  the  24th 
July  according  to  the  new  style,  which 
Mary  and  her  secretaries.  Curie  and 
Nau,  followed  in  their  letters;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  Curie,  on  the 
22d  July,  new,  or  12th  July,  old  style, 
and  on  the  27th  July,  new,  or  17th, 
old,  wrote  two  short  letters  in  cipher, 
which  were  deciphered  by  Phelipps, 
then  at  Chartley.  They  were  addressed 
to  Gifford;  and  in  the  first  he  told 
him  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  letter,  dated  the  12th  of 
that  instant,  with  its  enclosure ;  that 
she  was  grateful  for  his  diligence, 
but  approved  of  his  cousin  Gilbert’s 
advice,  not  to  employ  frequently  a 
certain  person  to  whom  he  had  al¬ 
luded.  He  (Curie)  then  added  this 
sentence  : — “  If  Mr  Babington  be  past 
down  to  the  country,  for  whom  this 
character  gg  shall  serve  in  time  com¬ 
ing,  her  majesty  prayeth  you  to  cause 
convey  to  him  this  enclosed,  other¬ 
wise  to  stay  it  until  you  hear  from 
her  majesty  again.  With  my  next  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you  touch- 
»  Carte,  vol.  hi.  P-  003.  Lingard,  vol.  viii. 
p.  205. 
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ing  the  other  characters.  God  have  you 
in  protection.  Of  July  22d.  Cukle, 
Chartley.”  ^ 

In  the  other  letter  of  the  27th  July, 
Curie  wrote  to  the  same  person,  or  to 
Gilbert  Gifford,  much  to  the  same 
purpose,  informing  him  that  Mary 
had  received  his  letter  of  the  25th  in¬ 
stant;  that  she  commended  his  zeal, 
and  begged  him  to  have  “  this  enclosed 
surely  delivered  in  the  hands  of  An¬ 
thony  Babington,  if  he  were  come 
down  in  the  country ;  otherwise  to 
keep  it  still  in  his  own  hands,  or  his 
brother’s,  until  Babington  should  ar¬ 
rive.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  within 
ten  days,  her  majesty  would  have  a 
packet  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  French 
ambassador  by  his  boy,  who,  by  the 
same  means,  might  also  carry  the 
other  to  Babington  at  London,  if  he 
was  not  come  sooner.® 

Here  then,  at  last,  is  the  anxiously 
expected  packet  from  Mary  to  Babing¬ 
ton,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Phe¬ 
lipps  alluded  in  his  letter  of  the  14th 
July,  when  he  wrote  to  Walsingham, 
with  such  emphatic  eagerness,  “We 
attend  her  very  heart  in  the  next.” 
It  was  enclosed  in  the  packet  with 
this  letter  of  Curie’s  of  the  27th  July, 
and  was  instantly  pounced  upon  by 
those  who  were  watching  for  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  19th  July,  which,  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  the  29th  J uly, 
new  style,  Phelipps  wrote  in  exulta¬ 
tion  from  Chartley  to  Walsingham  : — 
“  It  may  please  your  honour,  you  have 
now  this  queen’s  answer  to  Babington, 
which  I  received  yesternight.  If  he 
be  in  the  country,  the  original  will  be 
conveyed  into  his  hands,  and,  like 
enough,  answer  returned.  I  hope  for 
your  honour’s  speedy  resolution  touch¬ 
ing  his  apprehension  or  otherwise, 
that  I  may  dispose  of  myself  accord¬ 
ingly.  I  think,  under  correction, 
you  have  enough  of  him ;  unless  you 
would  discover  more  particularities  of 
the  confederates,  which  may  be  done 
even  in  his  imprisonment.  If  your 
honour  mean  to  take  him,  ample  com¬ 
mission  and  charge  would  be  given  to 

3  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  cipher  anil  de¬ 
cipher,  July  22,  Curie. 

3  Ibid.,  July  27,  1580, 
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choice  persons  for  search  of  his  house. 
It  is  like  enough,  for  all  her  com¬ 
mandment,  her  letter  will  not  be  so 
soon  defaced.  »I  wish  it  for  an  evidence 
against  her,  if  it  please  God,  to  inspire 
her  majesty  with  the  heroical  courage 
that  were  meet  for  the  avenge  of  God’s 
cause,  and  the  security  of  herself  and 
this  state :  at  least  I  hope  she  will 
hang  Nau  and  Curie,  who  justly  make 
Sir  Amias  Paulet  take  upon  him  the 
name  she  imputes  to  him — of  a  jailer 
of  criminals.  ...  I  have  sent  you 
herewith  of  this  queen’s  letters  in  the 
packet  was  last  sent,  those  to  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Don  Lewis,  and 
Morgan.  .  .  .  She  is  very  bold  to 
make  way  to  the  great  personage; 
and  I  fear  he  will  be  too  forward  in 
satisfying  her  for  her  change  till  he 
see  Babington’s  treasons,  which  I 
doubt  not  but  your  honour  hath  care 
enough  of  not  to  discover  which  way 
this  wind  comes  in.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  from  London  that  Babington  was 
not  yet  taken,  and  that  some  searches, 
by  forewarning,  have  been  frus¬ 
trated.”  1 

Phelipps  concluded  his  letter,  by 
cautioning  Walsingham  against  one 
Thoroughgood,  who  had  applied  for  a 
licence  to  leave  the  country,  and  whom 
lie  su.spected  might  be  Ballard  under 
a  feigned  name ;  and  added  this  post¬ 
script  : — “  It  may  please  your  honour, 
by  Berdon,  or  my  man,  to  inform 
yourself  whether  Babington  be  at 
London  or  no  ;  which  known,  we  will 
resolve  presently  upon  return.”  Paulet 
also  rvTote  briefly,  but  joyfully,  to 
Walsingham.  His  words,  he  said, 
would  be  few;  the  papers  now  sent 
containing  matter  enough  for  one 
time;  but  he  rejoiced  that  “God  had 
blessed  his  labours,  giving  him  the  re¬ 
ward  of  true  and  faithful  service  ;  and 
trusted  that  the  queen,  and  her  grave 
councillors,  would  make  their  profit  of 
the  merciful  providence  of  God  to¬ 
wards  her  highness  and  England.”  ^ 

It  must  here  be  remarked  that 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt 

'  M3.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Phelipps 
.  to  'Walsingham,  July  1»,  158C. 

-  Ibid.,  Paulet  to  tValsinghaiu,  July  20, 
1680. 


the  perfect  authenticity  of  those  two 
notes  of  Curie’s,  of  the  22d  and  27th 
July;  and,  therefore,  no  ground  for 
questioning  the  fact  that  the  Queen 
of  Scots  had  transmitted  two  several 
letters  to  Babington  :  neither  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  letters  of  Phe- 
lipps,  wi-itten  on  his  road  to  Chartley, 
and  during  his  residence  there,  are 
authentic  ;  for  they,  like  Curie’s  notes, 
are  preserved,  and  prove  themselves. 
But  it  is  certainly  remarkable,  and 
cannot  but  excite  suspicion,  that,  at 
this  critical  moment,  the  originals  of 
Mary’s  two  letters  to  Babington,  which 
IPhelipps  undoubtedly  received,  and 
the  contents  of  which  proved,  as  was 
affirmed,  Mary’s  knowledge  of  the  plot 
against  Elizabeth’s  life,  have  both  dis¬ 
appeared.  Nay,  the  singularity  goes 
further ;  for  Mary  sends  two  letters 
to  Babington,  one  on  the  25th,  the 
other  on  the  27th ;  and  only  one  was 
afterwards  produced  against  her,  and 
that  confessedly  not  an  original.  All 
the  other  letters  of  Curie,  Morgan, 
Nau,  Gifford,  and  others,  in  those  in¬ 
tricate  doings,  have  been  preserved, 
and  generally  with  the  decipher  ;  but 
this  letter,  the  most  important  of  all, 
on  which,  indeed,  the  whole  question 
turned,  is  a  copy.  At  the  trial,  when 
this  copy  was  produced  and  argued 
on,  when  Mary  solemnly  asserted  that 
it  was  never  written  by  her,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  her  enemies  to  shew  the  origi¬ 
nal,  it  was  not  forthcoming.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  regard  tliis  as  a  sus¬ 
picious  circumstance,  coupled  with 
the  fact  already  noticed,  that  the 
letter  of  Babington  to  Mary  is  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  exists  only  as 
a  copy ;  and  this  suspicion  is  greatly 
increased  by  an  assertion  of  Camden, 
that,  after  intercepting  and  opening 
the  Scottish  queen’s  letter  to  Babing¬ 
ton,  Walsingham  and  his  assistant 
Phelipps  cunningly  added  to  it  a  post¬ 
script  in  the  same  characters,  desiring 
him  to  set  down  the  names  of  the  six 
gentlemen;  and  it  is  likely  (he  ob¬ 
serves)  other  things  too.^  Hitherto 
this  statement  of  Camden,  which  in¬ 
volves  a  charge  of  so  dark  a  kind 
against  Walsingham,  has  rested  on  his 
>>  Camden  in  Kenuct,  vol.  ii.  p.  617. 
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bare  averment,  unsupported  by  all 
evidence;  but  I  have  found  recently, 
in  the  State-paper  OflB.ce,  a  small  let¬ 
ter,  written  wholly  in  the  same  cipher 
as  that  of  Mary’s  long  letter  to  Bab- 
ington,  and  endorsed,  in  the  hand  of 
Phelipps,  “  The  postscript  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen’s  letter  to  Babington.”  It 
runs  thus,  and  certainly  gives  great 
support  to  the  allegation  of  Camden  ; 
— “  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the 
names  and  qualities  of  the  six  gentle¬ 
men  which  are  to  accomplish  the  de- 
signment ;  for  that  it  may  be  I  shall 
be  able,  upon  knowledge  of  the  parties,' 
to  give  you  some  further  advice  neces¬ 
sary  toise  followed  therein ;  ^  as  also, 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  how 
you  proceed;  and  as  soon  as  you  may, 
for  the  same  purpose,  who  be  already, 
and  how  far  every  one,  privy  -here¬ 
unto.”  ^  The  exact  bearing  of  this 
postscript,  as  a  proof  of  Mary’s  inno¬ 
cence,  will  afterwards  appear.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  it  goes  far  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  her  letters  to  Babington  were 
tampered  with  and  added  to  by  Wal- 
singham. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  contents 
of  her  reply,  we  find  that  Mary,  in 
this  real  or  pretended  letter  to  Bab¬ 
ington,  entered  fully  into  the  details  of 
the  intended  invasion.  She  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  examine  deeply,  first 
what  forces  they  might  raise;  what 
captains  they  should  appoint ;  of  what 
towns  and  havens  they  could  assure 
themselves ;  where  it  would  be  best 
to  assemble  their  chief  strength ; 
what  number  of  foreign  auxiliaries 
they  required ;  what  provision  of  mo¬ 
ney  and  armour ;  by  what  means  the 

^  After  this,  in  the  original  cipher,  follows 
this  sentence  scored  through,  but  so  as  to  he 
quite  legible : — ‘  ‘  And  even  so  do  I  -wish  to  be 
made  acquainted  'with  the  names  of  all  such 
principal  persons,  as  also  wo  be  already  as 
also  who  be.” 

2  This  was  deciphered  for  me  by  Mr  Lemon 
of  the  State-paper  Office,  who  has  added  this 
sentence  : — “I  hereby  declare,  that  the  above 
is  a  true  and  literal  decipher  of  the  document 
in  the  State-paper  Office  in  cipher,  endorsed 
by  Phelipps,  The  Postscript  of  the  Scottish 
Queen's  letter  to  Babington.  The  lines  struck 
through  with  the  pen  are  in  a  similar  manner 
struck  through  in  the  original.  Robt.  Lbmos.” 
The  spelling  has  been  modernised. 


six  gentlemen  deliberated  to  proceed ; 
and  in  wbat  manner  she  should  be  as¬ 
sisted  in  making  her  escape.  Having 
weighed  all  this,  she  recommended 
them  to  communicate  the  result,  and 
their  intentions,  to  Mendoza,  the  Span¬ 
ish  ambassador,  to  whom  she  promised 
to  write  :  she  enjoined  on  them  the 
greatest  caution  and  secrecy ;  and,  to 
conceal  their  real  designs,  advised 
them  to  communicate  it  only  to  a  few, 
pretending  to  the  rest  of  their  friend.? 
that  they  were  arming  themselves 
again, st  some  suspected  attack  of  the 
Puritans.  She  then  expressed  herself 
in  these  remarkable  words  ; — 

“Affairs  being  thus  prepared,  and 
forces  in  readiness,  both  without  and 
within  the  realm,  then  shall  it  be  time 
to  set  the  six  gentlemen  to  work ; 
taking  order,  upon  the  accomplishing 
of  their  design,  I  may  be  suddenly 
transported  out  of  this  place,  and  that 
all  your  forces,  in  the  same  time,  be 
on  the  field  to  meet  me.  .  .  .  Hor  for 
that  there  can  be  no  certaui  day  ap¬ 
pointed  of  the  accomplishing  of  the 
said  gentlemen’s  designment,  to  the 
end  that  others  may  be  in  readiness 
to  take  me  from  hence,  I  would  that 
the  said  gentlemen  had  always  about 
them,  or,  at  the  least,  at  court,  four 
stout  men  furnished  with  good  and 
speedy  horses,  for,  as  soon  as  the  said 
design  shall  be  executed,  to  come  with 
all  diligence,  to  advertise  thereof  those 
that  shall  be  appointed  for  my  trans¬ 
porting  ;  to  the  end  that,  immediately 
thereafter,  they  may  be  at  the  place 
of  my  abode,  before  that  my  keeper 
can  have  advice  of  the  execution  of 
the  said  design,  or  at  least  before  he 
can  fortify  himself  within  the  house, 
or  carry  me  out  of  the  same.  It  were 
necessary  to  despatch  two  or  three  of 
the  said  advertisers  by  divers  ways, 
to  the  end  that  if  one  be  staid,  the 
other  may  come  through ;  and  at  the 
same  instant,  were  it  also  needful,  to 
assay  to  cut  off  the  post’s  ordinary 
ways.  This  is  the  ifiat  which  I  find 
best  for  this  enterprise,  and  the  order 
whereby  you  should  conduct  the  same 
for  our  common  securities.  ...  I 
shall  assay,”  she  continued,  “that  at 
the  same  time  that  the  work  shall  be 
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in  hand  in  these  parts,  to  make  the 
Catholics  of  Scotland  arise,  and  to  put 
my  son  in  their  hands  ;  to  the  effect 
that  from  thence  our  enemies  here 
may  not  prevail  to  have  any  succour.” 
She  then  added  this  caution,  little 
believing  that,  in  the  moment  she  was 
writing,  her  cause  had  been  betrayed, 

“  Take  heed  of  spies  and  false  brethren 
that  are  amongst  you,  specially  of 
some  priests  already  practised  by  our 
enemies  for  your  discovery ;  and  in 
any  wise  keep  never  any  paper  about 
you  that  in  any  sort  may  do  harm ; 
for  from  like  errors  have  come  the 
condemnation  of  all  such  as  have  suf¬ 
fered  heretofore.”  ...  In  the  last 
place,  the  queen  informed  Bahington 
that,  for  a  long  time  past,  she  had  been 
a  suitor  to  have  the  place  of  her  con¬ 
finement  changed,  and  that  Dudley 
castle  had  been  suggeisted,  to  which 
place  it  was  not  unlikely  she  might  he 
removed  by  the  end  of  summer.  She 
then  observed,  “  If  I  stay  here,  there 
is  for  that  purpose  [her  escape]  but 
one  of  these  three  means  following  to 
be  looked  [to.]  The  first,  that  at  one 
certain  day,  appointed,  in  my  walking 
abroad  on  horseback  on  the  moors, 
betwixt  this  and  Stafford,  where  or¬ 
dinarily  you  know  very  few  people  do 
pass,  a  fifty  or  threescore  men,  well 
horsed  and  armed,  come  to  take  me 
there,  as  they  may  easily,  my  keeper  hav¬ 
ing  with  him  ordinarily  but  eighteen 
or  twenty  horsemen,  only  with  dags.^ 
The  second  mean  is,  to  come  at  mid¬ 
night,  or  soon  after,  to  set  fire  in  the 
barns  and  stables,  which  you  know 
are  near  to  the  house ;  and  whilst 
that  my  guardian’s  servants  shall  run 
forth  to  the  fire,  your  company 
(having  every  one  a  mark  where¬ 
by  they  may  know  one  another  under 
night)  might  surprise  the  liouse, 
where,  I  hope,  with  the  few  servants 
I  have  about  me,  I  were  able  to  give 
you  correspondence.  And  the  third  : 
some  that  bring  carts  hither,  ordinari¬ 
ly  coming  early  in  the  morning,  their 
carts  might  bo  so  prepared,  and  with 
such  cart-leaders,  that  being  cast  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  gate,  the  carts 
might  fall  down  or  overwhelm,  and 
1  “Dags” — Pistols, 
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that  thereupon  you  might  come  sud¬ 
denly  with  your  followers  to  make 
yourself  master  of  the  house  and  carry 
me  away.”  She  concluded  her  letter 
with  expressions  of  deep  gratitude  to 
Babington  :  —  “  Whatsoever  issue  the 
matter  taketh,  I  do  and  will  think 
myself  obliged,  as  long  as  I  live,  to¬ 
wards  you  for  the  offers  you  make  to 
hazard  yourself  as  you  do  for  my  deli¬ 
very  ;  and  by  any  means  that  ever  I  may 
have,  I  shall  do  my  endeavour  to  re¬ 
cognise,  by  effects,  your  deserts  herein. 
I  have  commanded  a  more  ample 
alphabet  to  be  made  for  you,  which 
herewith  you  will  receive.  God  Al¬ 
mighty  have  you  in  protection  ! — 
Your  most  assured  friend  for  ever.  J C 
Fail  not  to  burn  this  present  quickly.”  ® 

As  soon  as  Walsingham  had  pro¬ 
cured  this  letter,  which  directly  im¬ 
plicated  Mary,  not  only  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  for  the  invasion,  but  proved, 
by  inference,  her  assent  to  the  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  the  English 
queen,  he  determined  to  secure  Bal¬ 
lard  and  his  fellows  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
act  with  extreme  caution.  If  one  of 
the  conspirators  was  laid  hold  of 
before  another,  the  rest  might  take 
alarm  and  escape,  the  news  reach 
Chartley,  and  Mary,  whose  papers  he 
had  resolved  to  seize,  might  order 
everything  to  be  destroyed.  He  was 
too  acute  not  to  anticipate  great  diffi¬ 
culty  even  after  all  he  had  done  and 
intercepted.  The  letters  of  Mary  to 
Morgan  and  to  Babington  were  not  in 
the  queen’s  hand,  but  in  cipher,  .and 
were  written  by  her  secretaries,  Nau 
or  Curie.  She  might  deny  them. 
The  small  notes  enclosing  these  letters 
were  also  in  cipher,  and  confessedly 
from  Curie  and  Nau.  She  might  .as¬ 
sert  that  they  had  written  them  with¬ 
out  her  orders,  and  unknown  to  her.^ 
The  0]ily  way  of  completing  the  proof 
w.as  to  search  her  repositories  for  the 
original  minutes  or  rough  drafts  of 
these  letters,  and  to  seize  Curie  and 

2  MS.  Copy,  State-paper  Ofiice. 

’  Tlie  reacler  will  observe  that  I  am  here 
reasoning  on  the  assumption  that  Mary’s 
letters  to  Babington,  as  they  appear  iu  the 
copies,  were  autUeutic. 
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Nau,  and  compel  them  to  confess  all 
they  knew.  Hence  the  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  of  giving  any  alarm  at  Chartley, 
which  might  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  the  one  or  the  escape  of  the  other. 
Babington  apparently  was  still  unsus¬ 
picious,  and  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  Walsingham.  Contrary  to 
his  original  intention,  he  had  given 
up  his  plan  of  going  down  to  Lichfield, 
and  had  remained  in  London,  where 
he  held  secret  meetings  with  BaUard, 
Savage,  Poley,  Dun,  and  the  other 
conspirators. 

In  these  difficult  circumstances, 
Walsingham  was  compelled  to  act 
rapidly,  and  yet  with  caution.  He 
sent  for  Phelipps,  (July  22d,)  who  re¬ 
mained  still  at  Chartley,  busy  in  the 
task  of  deciphering  the  last  letters 
intercepted,  addressed  to  Mendoza  and 
the  French  ambassador.^  Elizabeth, 
he  said,  would  thank  him,  on  his 
arrival,  with  her  own  lips ;  but  as 
Babin^on  was  still  in  London,  he 
must  bring  with  him  the  original 
letter  of  Mary  to  this  traitor.  It  was 
not,  however,  brought  up  by  the  de¬ 
cipherer  till  the  27th  or  28th,  and 
was  then  conveyed  to  Babington  by 
a  secret  messenger,  to  whom  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  have  the  answer  ready  by  the 
2d  of  August.^  And  here,  in  passing, 
it  seems  very  important  to  remark, 
that  the  original  letter  of  Mary  to 
Babington,  the  letter  which  brought 
home  to  her  the  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  queen’s  life,  and 
which  has  been  already  fully  quoted, 
was  confessedly  in  the  hands  of  Phe¬ 
lipps  the  decipherer  from  the  evening 
of  the  18th  July,  when  he  intercepted 
it,^  to  the  27th  or  28th  of  the  same 
month,  a  period  of  nine  days  at  the 
least.  There  was  ample  time,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  any  changes  or  additions 
which  might  seem  necessary  for  the 
implication  of  the  Scottish  queen.  So 
far  with  Walsingham  all  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  well.  Babington  had  received 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  tValsing- 
liam  to  Phelipps,  July  22,  1586,  Papers  of 
Marv. 

2  Iliicl.,  Paulet  to  Walsingham;  July  29, 
1586,  Papers  of  Mary. 

3  Supra,  p.  125. 
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the  important  letter,  and  promised  his 
answer.  Meanwhile,  the  task  of  arrest¬ 
ing  Ballard  had  been  committed  to 
Milles,  one  of  Walsingham’s  secre¬ 
taries  ;  but  this  conspirator  used  so 
many  devices,  and  glided  about  so 
mysteriously,  often  changing  his  lodg¬ 
ing,  that  for  some  time  he  eluded  all 
their  vigilance.  At  last  he  was  seized 
and  lodged  in  the  Counter,  a  pirison 
in  Wood  Street.*  Phelipps,  however, 
began  to  be  in  great  alarm  about  Ba¬ 
bington,  who  had  now  become  suspi¬ 
cious  that  they  were  discovered,  and 
instead  of  keeping  his  appointment 
for  the  2d  August,  had  ridden  out  of 
town,  none  knew  where.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  unhappy 
man  was  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  He 
had  discovered  Maud’s  treachery,  and 
trembled  for  their  plot  being  on  the 
point  of  detection.  If  he  fled,  the 
cause  was  lost.  If  he  remained,  it 
might  be  to  perish  miserably.  He  at 
last  resolved  to  write  to  klary,  and 
returned  with  the  vain  hope  of  still 
over-reaching  Walsingham.  His  letter 
to  the  Scottish  queen,  dated  the  3d 
August,  was  intercepted  like  the  rest.'’’ 
It  informed  her  of  their  danger,  but 
conjured  her  not  to  be  dismayed,  for 
all  would  yet  go  well.  It  was  God’s 
cause,  he  said,  and  that  of  the  Church  ; 
it  must  succeed  ;  and  they  had  sworn 
to  perform  it  or  die.  He  added,  that 
he  would  send  the  answer  to  her  pro¬ 
positions,  and  their  final  determination, 
in  the  nest.®  This  promised  letter, 
however,  he  was  destined  never  to 
write.  He  returned  to  London  on  the 
4th  August,  the  day  on  which  Ballard 
was  apprehended ;  heard  the  fatal  news ; 
attempted  a  feeble  remonstrance  with 
Walsingham;  was  reassured  by  the 
crafty  excuses  of  that  veteran  in¬ 
triguer  for  a  few  homs ;  again  doubted 
and  trembled;  and  at  la.st,  eluding 
the.  men  who  were  set  to  watch  his 
motions,  escaped,  in  disguise,  with 
some  of  his  companions,  and  concealed 

4  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Milles  to 
Walsingham,  August  4,  1586. 

2  Ibid.,  Phelipps  to  Walsingham,  August  2, 
1586. 

‘  Ibid.,  copy,  Babington  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  August  s,  15S6. 
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Limself  in  St  John’s  Wood,  near  the 
city. 

Walsinghani  appears  lutherto,  in 
these  plots  and  counterplots,  to  have 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility ;  but 
it  had  at  length  become  necessary  to 
determine  on  Mary's  fate;  and  with 
this  view,  he  now,  for  the  first  time, 
laid  before  Elizabeth,  in  their  full 
extent,  the  appalling  discoveries  which 
he  had  made ;  the  conspiracy  for  the 
invasion  of  the  realm ;  and  that  also 
against  her  own  life.  The  queen  was 
thunderstruck.  She  saw  her  extreme 
danger.  The  plot  was  evidently  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  her  own  dominions,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  Spain,  perhaps  in  France  ;  yet, 
though  its  general  purpose  was  clear, 
its  particular  ramifications,  especially 
in  Scotland,  and  at  Rome,  were  still 
unknown.  She  now  recalled  to  mind 
Randolph’s  solemn  and  warning  letter, 
written  from  Edinburgh  some  months 
before  this.^  The  persons  to  w'hom 
ho  alluded  must  be  fellow-conspirators 
of  Ballard;  and  this  man,  who  seemed 
the  principal  agent,  could  probably 
tell  all.  W alsingham  had  used  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  apprehending  him,  simply 
on  the  charge  of  being  a  seminary 
priest,  and,  as  such,  interdicted  by  law 
from  entering  England.  Elizabeth, 
under  these  circumstances,  commanded 
Walsinghani  to  keep  everything  still 
to  himself.  It  was  not  time  yet,  she 
said,  to  consult  the  council ;  she  and 
he  must  act  alone  ;  and  it  was  her  ad¬ 
vice  that  he  should  first  bribe  some  of 
Ballard’s  confidants,  if  he  knew  of  any 
such,  and  thus  elicit  his  secrets.  She 
suggested,  also,  that  if  any  cipher  used 
by  the  traitor  in  his  correspondence 
had  come  to  his  hands,  he  might  em¬ 
ploy  it  to  extract  from  him  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  plot  against  her  life. 
It  is  from  Walsingham’s  answer  to  this 
proposition  of  the  queen  that  the  above 
particulars  are  drawn ;  and.  the  letter 
itself  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

“  It  may  please  your  most  excellent 
majesty,  I  will,  as  duty  bindeth  me, 
most  pointedly  observe  your  majesty’s 
commandment,  especially  in  keeping 
to  myself  both  the  depth  and  the 
1  Supra,  p.  190. 
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manner  of  the  discovery  of  this  great 
and  weighty  cause.  The  use  of  some 
apt  instrument  towards  Ballard,  if 
there  could  be  such  a  one  found  as  he 
could  confidently  trust,  or  we  might 
stand  assured  would  deal  faithfully, 
nothing  would  work  so  good  effect  as 
such  a  course.  The  party  that  hath 
been  used  between  us,  seemeth  not  in 
any  sound  concert  with  him,  though 
he  was  content  for  the  serving  of  his 
turn  to  use  him.  Touching  the  use 
of  a  cipher,  there  is  none  between  him 
and  any  other  come  to  my  hands,  so 
as  nothing  can  be  wrought  that  way,  as 
your  majesty  most  politicly  adviseth. 
Mr  Vice-chamberlain  -  and  I  are 
humbly  to  crave  yom:  majesty’s  di¬ 
rections  touching  the  placing  of  Bal¬ 
lard  afore  examination.  He  remaineth 
now  under  a  most  strait  guard  in  one 
of  the  Counters;  and  for  the  avoiding 
of  intelligence,  there  are  two  trusty* 
placed  with  him  to  attend  on  him.  In 
case  he  shall  not  lay  himself  open 
by  disclosing,  then  were  it  fit  ho 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  with 
two  trusty  men  to  attend  on  him,  to 
the  end  he  may  be  examined  out  of 
hand,  and  forced  by  torture  to  utter 
that  which  otherwise  he  will  not  dis¬ 
close.”  ^ 

We  must  now  turn  to  Mary,  who 
not  only  remained  in  utter  ignorance 
of  all  that  happened,  but  continued 
her  secret  correspondence  with  her 
foreign  friends  “greedily,”  as  Paulet 
expressed  it,  when  he  intercepted  the 
packet.®  The  time  had  now  come  to 
disclose  the  toils.  On  the  3d  of 
August,  Mr  Waad,  a  privy-councillor, 
posted  from  London,  met  Paulet  in 
the  fields  near  Chartley,  and  held  a 
secret  consultation.  Its  result  was 
soon  seen.  The  Scottish  queen  was 
still  fond  of  the  chase.  She  had  cheer¬ 
fully  boasted  to  Morgan,  in  one  of  her 
letters,  that  when  her  enemies  \Vere 
representing  her  as  bedrid  she  was 
able  to  handle  her  cross-bow',  and  fol- 

-  Sir  C.  Hatton. 

3  So  in  original. 

i  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  original  draft-s 
Walsinghani  to  Htizabeth,  about  6th  or  dtU 
August  1586.  . 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  I’aulct  to 
Walsinghani,  July  30,  1586. 
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low  a  stag.^  On  the  morning  of  the 
8tli  August,  Ler  keeper,  Paulet,  in¬ 
vited  her  to  hunt  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  park  of  Tisall,  belonging  to  Sir 
Walter  Ashton :  she  accepted,  rode 
from  Chartley,  with  a  small  suite, 
amongst  whom  were  Nau  and  Curie 
her  secretaries,  and  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  Mr  Thomas  Gorges  en¬ 
countered  them,  and,  riding  up  to  the 
queen,  informed  her  of  the  discovery 
of  the  conspiracy;  adding,  that  he 
had  received  orders  not  to  suffer  her 
to  return  to  Chartley,  but  to  carry  her 
to  Tixall.  At  the  same  instant  Nau 
and  Curie  were  seized,  kept  separate 
from  each  other,  and  hurried  away, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  London. 
Mary  was  completely  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise.  She  broke  into  violent  re¬ 
proaches,  and  called  upon  her  suite 
to  defend  their  mistress  from  the 
traitors  who  dared  to  lay  hands  on 
her.  But  a  moment’s  reflection  con¬ 
vinced  her  they  were  far  too  weak 
for  resi.stance ;  and  she  suffered  Paulet 
to  lead  her  to  Tixall.^  Here,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  orders,  she  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner,  secluded  from  her  servants, 
refused  the  ministry  of  her  private 
chaiflain,  served  by  strangers,  deprived 
of  the  use  of  writing  materials,  and 
completely  cut  off  from  all  intelligence. 
Whilst  this  scene  of  arrest  was  acting 
in  the  fields,  Mr  Waad  had  arrived  at 
Chartley,  where  he  broke  open  her  re¬ 
positories,  seized  her  caskets,  paper.?, 
letters,  and  ciphers ;  and  was,  soon 
after,  joined  by  Paulet,  who  took  pos¬ 
session  of  her  money.  All  was  then 
packed  up  and  sealed,  preparatory  to 
being  sent  to  Elizabeth,  who  now  ap- 
])ears  to  have  directed  every  step. 
This  princess  was  overjoyed  at  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  ai’rest 
of  Mary :  she  wrote  to  Paulet,  address¬ 
ing  him  as  the  most  faithful  of  her 
subjects  ;  promised  him  a  reward  “non 
omnibus  datum  ;  ”  and  soon  after  sent 
a  new  message,  eagerly  desiring  him 
to  write  the  whole  story  of  everything 

1  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Morgan,  July  27, 
1586.  Murdin,  p.  634. 

2  MS.,  State-papei-.Offioe,  Sir  Amias  Paulet’s 
Postils  to  Mr  William  WaaeVs  Memorial. 
Ihld.,  Esaevall  to  Couroelles,  October  7, 
1686. 


done  to  Mary ;  not  that  she  suspected 
(as  she  said)  he  had  omitted  any  part 
of  his  duty,  but  “simply  that  she 
might  take  pleasure  in  the  reading 
thereof.”  *  Above  all  things,  Elizabeth 
urged  the  safe  keeping,  and  immediate 
transmission  to  her,  of  the  caskets 
found  in  the  Queen  of  Soots’  reposi¬ 
tories.  These,  and  the  things  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  she  declared  were,  in 
her  esteem,  of  far  greater  value  than 
Hau  or  Curie  ;  and,  not  content  with 
a  written  message,  she  deputed  a 
special  'envoy  from  Windsor  to  look 
after  these  treasures  and  bring  them 
at  onoe.^ 

Shortly  before  this,  Elizabeth  had  a 
new  triumph  in  the  seizure  of  Babing- 
ton  and  his  companions.  Till  now 
they  had  escaped  the  officers  who  were 
in  pru-suit ;  but,  driven  at  last  by 
hunger  from  the  woods  into  the  open 
country,  they  were  apprehended  near 
Harrow,  and  carried  in  triumph  to 
London,  amid  the  shouts  and  execra¬ 
tion  of  the  citizens.  There  was  no 
want  of  evidence  against  them,  and 
their  own  confessions  corroborated 
all ;  but  after  the  day  for  their  trials 
had  been  fixed,  and  everything  seemed 
ready,  the  English  queen  suddenly 
caught  alarm,  from  the  idea  that  if 
the  charge  made  by  the  crown  lawyers, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses, 
deeply  implicated  Mary,  her  own  life 
was  not  safe.  Elizabeth  had  not  yet 
resolved  on  the  trial  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  and  the  evidence  against  her 
was  most  imperfect.  Her  two  secre¬ 
taries,  Nau  and  Curie,  had  as  yet  con¬ 
fessed  nothing  which  materially  in¬ 
volved  their  mistress.  No  original 
minutes  of  the  letters  to  Babingtou 
had  been  found.^  Even  if  Mary’s 
trial  were  to  take  place,  it  was  clear 
that  a  considerable  interval  must 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Mr  Neca- 
sius  Yetswert  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingliam, 
WiniJsor,  August  19,  1686. 

i  Could  it  be  that  the  queen  expected  to 
find,  amongst  these  ti’easures,  the  famous 
caslfot,  containing  the  letters  of  Bothwell, 
which  she  had  made  such  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions  to  get  into  her  possession  in  1583  ? 
Supra,  vol.  54.  Lingard,  4th  edition, vol.  viii. 
p.  212. 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Walsing- 
hamtoPhelipps,  September  3,  1586. 
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elapse  between  ber  arraignment  and 
the  execution  of  the  conspirators ; 
and,  in  this  interval,  what  might  not 
be  attempted  against  her  own  life? 
Though  some  of  the  leading  conspira¬ 
tors  were  taken,  yet  many  desperate 
men  might  still  be  lurking  about 
court;  and  so  intensely  did  she  feel 
upon  this  subject,  that,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  12th  Septembei-,  the  very 
day  before  the  trial,  she  sent  repeated 
messages  and  letters  to  Burghley, 
commanding  that,  in  the  “indict¬ 
ment,”  and  in  the  evidence,  there 
should  be  no  enlargement  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots’  crime.  It  was  her 
favourite.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the 
vice  -  chamberlain,  who  transmitted 
these  wishes  to  Burghley;  and  the 
reason  he  gave  was  that  Elizabeth 
felt  that  it  might  be  perilous  to  her¬ 
self,  if  anything  were  given  in  evi¬ 
dence  which  touched  Mary  “  crimi¬ 
nally  for  her  life.”  ^ 

Amid  these  alarms  the  trials  pro¬ 
ceeded;  and  Babington,  Ballard,  and 
Savage,  with  the  rest  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  being  found  guilty,  were  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  a  studied  cruelty,  which 
it  is  revolting  to  find  proceeded  from 
Elizabeth’s  special  orders. 

She  had  at  first  suggested^  to  her 
council  that  some  “  new  device”  should 
be  adopted  to  enhance  their  tortures, 
and  strike  more  terror  into  the 
people ;  to  which  it  was  answered  by 
Burghley,  that  the  manner  of  the 
execution  prescribed  by  law  would  be 
fully  as  terrible  as  any  other  new  de¬ 
vice,  if  the  hangman  took  care  to 
“protract  the  action”  to  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  their  pains,  and  to  the  sight  of 
the  multitude  who  beheld  it.^  The 
executioner,  by  special  direction,  did 
so  :  but  the  sight  of  seven  men  cut 
up  alive,  after  being  partially  strangled, 
was  found  to  excite  the  rage  and  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  multitude ;  and  next  day 
the  second  seven  were  permitted 

3  MS.  Letter,  Burgliley  to  Sir  Christoplier 
Itatton,  Septemlier  12,  15SC,  discovered  by 
Mr  Leigh,  wlio  is  at  present  preparing  a 
work  on  Babington’s  conspiracy. 

2  Lingard,  8vo  edition,  vol.  viii.  pp.  215, 
215. 
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to  be  executed  after  a  milder  fa¬ 
shion.^ 

But,  leaving  these  cruel  scenes,  we 
must  turn  to  the  unhappy  Mary.  On 
the  25th  Augu.st,  she  was  removed 
from  Tixall  to  her  former  residence  at 
Chartley,  under  the  charge  of  Sir 
Amias  Paulet,  and  a  body  of  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  forty  horse. 
This  strong  escort  Elizabeth^  thought 
necessary,  from  the  suspicion  that 
many  commiserated  Mary’s  fate  ;  and, 
indeed,  Walsingham’s  letters  betrayed 
considerable  uneasiness  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  his  apprehensions  were 
needless,  for  nothing  could  now  be 
more  utterly  helpless  than  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  captive.  She  had 
been  deprived,  during  her  stay  at 
Tixall,  of  all  her  servants,  ^and  was 
surrounded  by  strangers.  M  hen  seen 
coming  from  the  gate  of  the  castle,  a 
crowd  of  poor  people  assembled  round 
her ;  and  on  some  asking  alms,  she 
answered,  weeping,  that  she  had  no¬ 
thing  to  give.  “All  has  been  taken 
from  me,”  said  she  :  I  am  a  beggar 
as  well  as  you.”  Then  turning  to 
Sir  Walter  Ashton,  the  proprietor  of 
Tixall,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  she 
again  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming, 
“  Good  gentlemen,  I  am  not  witting 
of  anything  intended  against  the 
queen.”  On  reaching  Chartley  castle, 
her  old  prison,  an  affecting  incident 
occurred.  The  wife  of  Curie,  her 
secretary,  had  been  confined  during 
the  interval  between  Mary’s  removal 
and  her  return ;  and  before  going  to 
her  own  chamber,  the  queen,  with 
the  affectionate  consideration  which 
she  always  shewed  to  her  servants, 
went  to  visit  the  mother  and  child. 
It  was  a  female ;  and  turning  to  Bau- 
Ict,  who  stood  by,  she  begged  him, 
since  her  own  priest  was  removed 
from  her,  to  suffer  his  chaplain  to 
christen  the  babe,  and  give  it  the 
name  of  klary.  It  might  have  been 
imagined  that  Sir  Amias,  who  con- 
sUntly  talked  of  Catholicism  as  idola- 
tiy,  and  believed  Protestantism  to  be 
the  truth,  would  have  welcomed  the 
proposal;  but  he  peremptorily  re- 
3  Cannlca  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 
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fused.  The  qiifien  said  nothing  at 
the  time ;  but  retiring  for  a  short 
season,  came  again  into  the  room,  and 
taking  the  infant  on  her  knee,  dipped 
her  hand  in  a  basin  of  water,  and 
sprinkling  its  face,  said,  “Mary,  I 
baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  Paulet,  in  a  letter  to 
Walsingham,  which  described  the 
scene,  affected  to  be  shocked  at  a 
scandal  which  he  might  himself  so 
easily  have  prevented.  He  was  igno¬ 
rant,  probably,  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  under  such  circumstances, 
permitted  lay  baptism ;  but  the  man 
was  of  a  perverse,  churlish  temper — a 
strict  Puritan,  and,  as  his  letters  often 
.shewed,  more  remarkable  for  his  zeal 
than  his  charity.^  Mary  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  her  own  apartment ;  and  on 
reaching  it,  the  keys  of  the  chamber, 
and  of  her  coffers,  were  offered  to  one 
of  her  servants,  who  had  been  at 
length  suffered  to  attend  on  her  ;  but 
the  queen  commanded  him  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  and  bade  Mr  Darrel,  one 
of  Paulet’ s  assistants,  open  the  door. 
He  did  so;  and  on  entering,  finding 
her  papers  seized,  and  her  repositories 
empty,  she  expressed  herself  with 
deep  indignation  ;  declaring  that  there 
were  two  things  which  the  Queen  of 
England  could  never  take  from  her, — 
her  English  blood,  and  her  Catholic 
religion.  She  then  added,  that  some 
of  them  might  yet  be  sorry  for  this 
outrage  ;  a  threat  which  ruffled  and 
disturbed  Paulet.^ 

All  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth  and 
Walsingham  were  now  directed  to 
collect  conclusive  evidence  against  the 
Scottish  queen.  Her  secretaries,  Nau 
and  Curie,  were  in  their  hands,  and 
repeatedly  examined ;  but,  up  to  the 
3d  of  September,  their  confessions  did 
not  materially  involve  their  mistress.-^ 
The  evidence  connecting  her  with  the 
general  conspiracy  for  the  invasion  of 
the  realm  was  perfectly  clear ;  her 

1  MS.  Letter.  State-paper  Office,  Paulet  to 
■Wal.singliam,  August  22.  1586.  Ibid.,  same  to 
the  same,  August  24, 1586.  Ibid.,  same  to  the 
same.  August  27,  1586. 

2  Iliid.,  same  to  same,  August  27,  1586. 

3  Ibid.,  Walsingham  to  Phelipps,  Sept.  3, 
1680. 
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correspondence  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Scotland,  and  her  secret  practices 
with  the  Catholics  in  England,  were 
fully  made  out.  But  this  was  not 
considered  enough ;  and  Walsingham, 
in  despair,  wrote  to  Phelipps,  then  at 
Chartley,  that  Nau  and  Curie  would 
by  no  means  be  brought  to  confess 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
letters  that  passed  between  their  mis¬ 
tress  and  Babington ;  adding,  “  I 
would  to  God  that  these  minutes 
could  be  found  !  ”  ^  It  is  evident 
that,  by  these  minutes,  the  secretary 
meant  such  rough  drafts,  or  notes,  of 
Mary’s  letters  to  Babington,  as  he 
conjectured  might  be  preserved  in 
her  repositories  :  and  here  we  have  a 
clear  admission  that,  unless  such  were 
found,  the  evidence  against  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen  was  considered  incomplete. 
At  this  moment  of  perplexity  and 
diffioulty,  Burghley  wrote  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  suggesting  that 
it  was  terror  for  themselves  that  kept 
the  Scottish  queen’s  secretaries  silent  : 
they  refused,  as  he  thought,  to  impli¬ 
cate  their  mistress,  because  it  miglil 
bring  ruin  on  themselves ;  “  but,”  ho 
added,  “  assure  them  of  safety,  and 
then  we  shall  have  the  whole  truth 
from  them.  Surely,  then,”  said  he, 
(to  use  his  own  revolting  expressions,) 
“  they  will  yield  in  writing  somewhat 
to  confirm  their  mistress’s  crime,  if 
they  were  persuaded  that  themselves 
might  scape,  and  the  blow  fall  upon 
their  mistress,  betwixt  her  head  and 
her  shoulders.”^  So  jocularly  could 
the  aged  treasurer  anticipate  the  scaf¬ 
fold  and  the  block  for  the  unhappy 
victim  whom  he  was  so  solicitous  to 
sacrifice.  On  the  same  day  (4th  Sep¬ 
tember)  Walsingham  wrote  to  Phe¬ 
lipps,  who  was  then  at  court.  “  It 
was  evident,”  he  said,  “that  Mary’s 
minutes  were  not  extant.”  He  di¬ 
rected  him,  therefore,  to  seek  access 
to  Elizabeth,  and  persuade  her  to  pro¬ 
mise  some  extraordinary  favour  to 
Curie,  who  had  admitted,  in  general 
terms,  his  mistress’s  correspondence 

4  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Walsing¬ 
ham  to  Phelipps,  Sept.  3,  1586. 

0  MS.  Letter,  Burghley  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Sept.  4,  1586  ;  discovereU  by  Mi' 
Leigh.  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  219. 
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with  Bahington,  but  obstinately  re¬ 
fused  to  be  more  explicit.^ 

Both  this  person,  Curie,  and  his 
brother-secretary,  Nau,  were,  in  truth, 
in  a  difficult  dilemma.  If  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  correispondence  be- 
Iween  the  queen  and  Bahington  was 
m  their  handwriting,  whether  the  let¬ 
ters  were  in  written  characters  or  in 
cipher,  or  whether  they  related  simply 
to  the  project  of  invasion,  or  in¬ 
cluded  an  allusion  to  the  plot  against 
Elizabeth’s  hfe,  they  stood  convicted 
of  treason.  If  they  remained  obstinate, 
they  had  before  them  the  dreadful  al¬ 
ternative  of  the  Tower  and  the  torture. 
They  acted  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  in  such  circumstances ;  at  first 
denied  everything,  and  at  length  made 
a  partial  admission,  which  increased 
the  presumptions,  but  was  not  conclu¬ 
sive,  against  the  Scottish  queen.  On  the 
5th  September,  the  day  after  Burghley 
had  written  to  Hatton,  Hau,  actuated 
no  doubt  by  Hatton’s  promises  of 
escape  and  pardon,  described  minutely 
the  manner  in  which  Mary  managed 
her  secret  correspondence.  The  queen, 
he  said,  would  'never  allow  anything 
secret  or  important  to  be  written  any¬ 
where  but  in  her  cabinet,  himself  and 
Curie  sitting  at  the  table.  It  was  her 
usual  practice  to  dictate  the  points 
which  she  was  pleased  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  ;  he  took  them  down,  read  them 
over  to  her,  drew  out  the  letters,  again 
submitted  them  for  correction,  and 
finally  dehvered  them  to  be  put  into 
cipher  and  disposed  of  according  to  her 
orders.  In  this  manner  were  written 
the  intercepted  letters  of  the  queen  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Charles 
Paget,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador; 
but  as  to  the  letter  to  Bahington,  he 
declared  that  his  mistress  had  delivered 
it  to  him  for  the  most  part  written  in 
her  own  hand.“  It  was  Curie,  he  said, 
who  finally  translated  and  put  the  let¬ 
ters  in  cipher ;  and  this  same  process 

1  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  tValsing' 
ham  to  PhcUpps,  Sept.  4,  1586. 

*  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  September  5, 1586. 
Endorsed  in  Phelipps’s  hand,  “6th  Septem¬ 
ber,  Copie,  Nauhis  confession  of  the  manner 
•  of  writing  and  making  up  his  Jlistress’  pac- 
quets ;  and  that  she  wrote  ’Babington’s  let¬ 
ters  with  her  own  hand.” 
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had  taken  place  ivith  this  letter  as  with 
the  rest.  This  evidence  was  far  from 
being  sufficiently  explicit  or  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  and  various  attempts  were  made 
to  amend  it.  Burghley  now  threatened 
Hau  with  the  Tower ;  ^  and  the  terror 
of  his  commitment  drew  from  him,  on 
the  10th  September,  a  long  declara¬ 
tion,  addressed  privately  to  Elizabeth  ; 
which  Burghley  threw  aside  as  of  no 
importance,  as  it  did  not  charge  the 
Scottish  queen  with  any  direct  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  conspiracy  for  Elizabeth’s 
death,  but  simply  with  having  previ¬ 
ously  known  that  such  a  plot  existed."* 
The  queen,  Han  affirmed,  had  neither 
invented  nor  desired,  nor  in  any  way 
meddled  with  this  plot,  but  had  con¬ 
fined  herself  to  the  designs  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  realm  and  her  escape ;  and 
at  this  crisis  theunfortimateletter  from 
Bahington  had  arrived,  which  Mary 
had  received,  but  did  not  consider 
herself  bound  to  reveal  It  is  quite 
clear  that  this  declaration,  wrung  out 
from  Hau,  did  not  corroborate,  but 
rather  contradicted,  the  alleged  letter 
of  the  Scottish  queen  to  Bahington,— 
a  sufficient  reason  why  Burghley  should 
have  disregarded  it.  After  an  interval 
of  eleven  days,  Isau  and  Curie  were 
again  examined  before  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Burghley,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton.  Bahington  andhis  companions 
had  been  executed  the  day  before  :  on 
that  same  morning  seven  more  con¬ 
spirators  had  been  drawn  to  Tyburn. 
In  the  interval  between  this  examina¬ 
tion  and  their  last,  Ballard  had  been 
so  “  racked  ”  that  he  was  carried  to  the 
bar  and  arraigned  in  a  chair ;  ’  and  it 
was  hoped  that,  under  the  influence  of 
terror  for  a  similar  fate,  the  secretaries 
woidd  declare  all  Of  this  last  ex¬ 
amination  no  perfect  account  has  been 
preserved  :  but  in  an  original  minute 
drawn  up  by  Phelipps,  it  is  stated  that 
Nau  confessed  that  Ciule  had  deci- 

s  Letter,  Burghley  to  Walsingham,  Sept. 
8,  1586  ;  in  Ellis,  voi.  iii.  p.  5. 

<  SIS.,  St-ate-i)apcr  Office,  September  10, 
1586.  Endorsed,  “  Nan's  long  declaration  of 
things  of  no  importance,  sent  privately  to 
her  Majesty.”— This  endorsation  is  wholly  in 
Burghley’s  hand. 

«  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Secret  .tdvertise- 
.  meats,  Bahington,  September  16,  1686. 
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phered  Babiagton’s  letter  to  Mary  : 
that  be  (Hau)  afterwards  took  down, 
from  her  dictation,  the  points  of  _ber 
answer;  in  wbiob  bis  mistress  required 
Babington  to  consider  wbat  forces  they 
might  raise,  wbat  towns  they  might 
assure,  where  were  the  fittest  places 
to  as.semble,  wbat  foreign  forces  were 
required,  what  money  they  should  de¬ 
mand,  what  were  the  means  by  which 
the  six  gentlemen  dehberated  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  in  what  manner  she  should 
be  gotten  out  of  the  hold  she  was  in.^ 
hTau  added  that  there  was  one  other 
clause  of  his  mistress’s  letter  to  Bab¬ 
ington,  in  which  she  advised  the  six 
gentlemen  to  have  about  them  four 
stout  men  with  good  horses,  who,  as 
soon  as  their  purpose  was  executed, 
were  to  bring  speedy  intelligence  to 
the  party  appointed  to  transport  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  This  statement  of 
Nau  wa.s  corroborated  by  Curie  ;  who 
added,  that  his  mistress  wished  him  to 
burn  the  English  copy  of  the  letters 
sent  to  Babington.^ 

It  was  now  considered  that  there 
wa.s  sufficient  evidence  agaiast  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  there  only  re¬ 
mained  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
trial;  nor  was  this  long  in  delibera¬ 
tion.  Elizabeth  held  a  special  consul¬ 
tation  with  Burghley  on  the  24th  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  ^  and  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  and  delay  in  the  privy-council, 
a  commission  was  issued  on  the  oth 
October  to  thirty-six  individuals,  in- 
chiding  peers,  privy  councillors,  and 
judges,  directing  them  to  inquire  into 
and  determine  all  offences  committed 
against  the  statute  of  the  27th  of  the 
queen,  either  by  Mary,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  James  the  Fifth,  late  King 
of  Scotland,  or  by  any  other  person 
whomsoever.'*  Chasteauneuf,  the 
French  ambassador,  having  heard  of 
these  jjroceedings,  demanded,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  that  the  Scottish 
queen  should  have  counsel  assigned 
her  for  her  defence ;  but  this  was  per- 
empitorily  refused  ;  and  on  the  6th  of 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  September  21, 
1586. 

2  Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

a  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Burghley 
to  Phelipps,  September  24, 1588. 

•  *  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  222. 
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October,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  and  Mr  Barker,  a  notary, 
waited  on  Mary  at  Fotheringay  castle, 
in  Korthamptonshire,  to  which  place 
she  had  been  removed  from  Chartley, 
and  delivered  her  a  letter  from  their 
mistress.  It  stated  briefly  and  severe¬ 
ly,  that,  to  her  great  and  inestimable 
giief,  she  understood  that  Mary  pre¬ 
tended,  with  great  protestations,  to 
have  given  no  assent  to,  and  even  to 
have  been  ignorant  of,  any  attempt 
against  her  state  and  person.  It  as¬ 
serted  that  the  contrary  would  be 
verified  by  the  clearest  proofs  ;  that 
she  had,  therefore,  sent  some  of  her 
chief  and  ancient  noblemen  to  charge 
her  with  having  consented  to  that 
most  horrible  and  unnatural  oon.spiraoy 
lately  discovered ;  that,  living  as  she 
did  within  the  protection  of,  and  there¬ 
by  subject  to  her  laws,  she  must  abide 
by  the  mode  of  trial  which  they  en¬ 
joined;  and  she,  therefore,  required 
her  to  give  credit  to  those  noblemen 
who  held  her  commission  under  the 
greg.t  seal,  and  make  answer  to  what¬ 
ever  they  objected  against  her.® 

Mary  read  the  English  queen’s 
letter  with  great  composure.  “  I  can¬ 
not  but  be  sorry,”  said  she,  “that  my 
sister  is  so  iU.  informed  against  me,  as 
to  have  treated  every  offer  made  by 
myseff  or  my  friends  with  neglect.  I 
am  her  highness’s  nearest  kinswoman, 
and  have  forewarned  her  of  coming 
dangers;  but  have  not  been  believed ; 
and,  latterly,  ‘  the  association  ’  for  her 
majesty’s  preservation,  and  the  act 
passed  upon  it,  have  given  me  ample 
warning  of  all  that  is  intended  against 
me.  It  was  easy  to  be  foreseen  that 
every  danger  which  might  arise  to  my 
sister  from*'  foreign  princes,  or  private 
persons,  or  for  matter  of  religion, 
would  be  laid  to  my  charge.  I  know 
I  have  many  enemies  about  the 
queen.  Witness  my  long  captivity, 
the  studied  indignities  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  and  now  thi.s  last  assoeiation 
between  my  sister  and  my  son,  ^  in 
which  I  was  not  consulted,  and  which 
has  been  concluded  without  my  con¬ 
sent.  As  to  my  answer  to  the  accusa- 

s  MS.  draft.  State-paper  Office,  October  6, 
1586. 
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tion  now  made,”  continued  Mary, 

‘‘  her  majesty’s  letter  is  indeed  writ¬ 
ten  after  a  strange  sort.  It  seems  to 
me  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  expected 
tliat  I  am  to  reply  as  a  subject. 
AVhat  !  ”  she  then  exclaimed,  catch¬ 
ing  fire  at  the  word,  whilst  her  eye 
flashed,  and  the  colour  for  a  brief 
space  rose  in  her  cheek,  “  does  not 
your  mistress  know  that  I  was  born  a 
queen  ?  and-  thinks  she  that  I  will  so 
far  prejudice  my  rank  and  state,  the 
blood  whereof  I  am  descended,  the 
son  who  is  to  follow  me,  and  the 
foreign  kings  and  princes  whose  rights 
would  be  wounded  thi-ough  me,  as  to 
come  and  answer  to  such  a  letter  as 
that?  Never!  AVorn  down  as  I  may 
appear,  my  heart  is  great,  and  will  not 
yield  to  any  affliction.  But  why  dis¬ 
cuss  these  matters  ?  Her  majesty 
knows  the  protestation  I  have  once 
before  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Lord  de  la  AVare  ;  and  by  that  I 
still  abide.  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm ;  I  am 
destitute  of  counsel ;  I  know  not  who 
can  be  my  competent  peers ;  my  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  taken  from  me ;  and 
nobody  dareth,  or  will  speak  in  my 
behalf,  though  I  am  innocent.  I  have 
not  procured  or  encouraged  any  hurt 
against  your  mistress.  Let  her  con¬ 
vict  me  by  my  words,  or  by  my  writings. 
Sure  I  am,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  be  produced  against  me  : 
albeit,  I  am  free  to  confess  that, 
when  my  sister  had  rejected  every  of¬ 
fer  which  I  made,  I  remitted  myself, 
and  my  cause,  to  foreign  princes.”  ^  A 
few  days  after  this  spirited  and  digni¬ 
fied  answer  was  reported  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  thirty-six  commissioners  ar¬ 
rived  at  Fotheringay,  and  chose  a 
deputation  from  their  number  to  wait 
upon  the  queen  ;  who,  after  four  suc¬ 
cessive  interviews  with  them,  adhered 
to  her  resolution,  and  declined  their 
jurisdiction.  Into  the  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing  reasons  which  she  alleged  for 
this  proceeding  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter,  although  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  spirit,  ability,  and 

1  IMS.,  State-paper  Oflice,  October  12,  1580, 
tlie  Scottisli  queeu's  first  Answers. 
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talent  with  which,  unbefriended  and 
unassisted  by  any  one,  she  held  her 
ground  against  the  subtlety  and  per¬ 
severance  of  her  assailants.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  turning  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bromley,  she  re¬ 
quested  him  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  that  passage  in  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  letter,  which  affirmed  that  she 
was  subject  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  lived  under  the  queen’s  protec¬ 
tion.  “  I  came,”  said  she,  “  into  Eng¬ 
land  to  request  assistance,  and  I  was 
instantly  imprisoned.  Is  that  protec¬ 
tion  ?  ”  Bromley  was  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  contented  himself  by  an 
evasion.  “  The  meaning  of  their 
royal  mistress,”  he  said,  “was  plain; 
but,  being  subjects,  it  was  not  their 
part  to  interpret  it.”  ^  Elizabeth  was 
immediately  informed  of  this  deter¬ 
mined  refusal  of  JIary.  She  learned, 
at  the  same  time,  the  resolution  of 
her  commissioners  to  hear  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  pronounce  sentence,  al¬ 
though  the  accused  declined  to  plead ; 
and  she  wrote  privately  to  Burghley, 
the  lord  treasurer,  commanding  him 
and  the  other  commissioners  not  to 
pronounce  sentence  till  they  had  re¬ 
paired  to  her  presence  and  made  a 
report  of  the  whole  proceedings.’ 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Mary 
had  she  adhered  to  this  first  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  some  expressions  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  the  vice  chamber- 
lain,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
her.  He  had  insinuated  that  her 
declining  to  answer  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  admission  of  guilt;  he 
implored  her  to  remember  that,  even 
if  she  refused  to  appear  before  the 
commissioners,  (for  hitherto  Mary 
had  received  their  deputation  in  her 
private  chamber,)  they  must  proceed 
against  her  in  absence  ;  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  she  received  a  brief 
and  menacing  note  from  Elizabeth, 
in  whicli  severity,  if  she  remained 
obstinate,  was  blended  artfully  with  a 

-  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 

*  MS.  Letter,  copy,  Jiritish  Museum,  Cali- 
puln,  C.  ix.  fol.  332.  Tlie  EnpUsh  ipieen  to 
Lord  liurphley,  October  12.  MS.,  State-paper 
Office,  Tlie  (Jueen  to  the  laird  Treasurer  and 
the  Commissioners,  a  draft,  in  Secretary 
Davison’s  hand. 
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promise  of  favour,  should  she  relent. 
It  was  in  these  words  : — 

“You  have  in  various  ways  at¬ 
tempted  to  deprive  me  of  my  life, 
and  to  bring  ruin  on  my  kingdom  by 
shedding  of  blood.  I  have  never  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  hardly  against  you ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  cherished  and  pre¬ 
served  you  as  faithfully  as  if  you 
were  my  own  self.  Your  treasons 
will  be  proved  and  made  manifest  to 
you  in  that  place  where  you  now  are. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  our  pleasure  that 
you  answer  to  the  nobility  and  barons 
of  my  kingdom  as  you  would  do  to 
myself  were  I  there  in  person ;  and  as 
my  last  injunction,  I  charge  and  com¬ 
mand  you  to  reply  to  them.  I  have 
heard  of  your  arrogance ;  but  act  can¬ 
didly,  and  you  may  meet  with  more 
favour. — Elizabeth.”^ 

We  may  imagine  the  bitter  smile 
with  which  the  royal  captive  read 
this  letter,  in  which  Elizabeth,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  her  imprisonment, 
took  credit  to  herself  for  the  kindness 
and  protection  she  had  extented  to 
Mary.  But  there  was  a  menace  in  its 
tone  which  shook  her  resolution  :  the 
last  sentence  held  out  a  hope  of  fa¬ 
vour  :  she  had  no  one  to  advise  with  j 
and  after  a  night  of  much  suspense 
and  trouble,  she  consented  to  appear 
before  the  commissioners. 

The  court  was  held  on  Friday  the 
14th  October,  in  the  great  hall  at 
Fotheringay,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose,  having,  at  the 
upper  end,  a  chair  and  canopy  of  state. 
It  bore  the  arms  of  England  only,  and 
klary  was  not  suffered  to  occupy  it. 
On  each  side  of  the  room  were  benches 
for  the  commissioners.  On  one  hand 
sat  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley,  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer  Burghley,  with 
the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Kent,  Derby,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Rutland,  Cumberland,  W  arwick, 
Pembroke,  and  Lincoln ;  on  the  other, 
the  Lords  Abergavenny,  Zouch,  Mor- 
ley,  Stafford,  Grey,  Lumley,  and  other 
peers.  Near  to  these  were  the  knights 

1  This  is  translated  from  the  French  of 
Chasteauneuf,  (Ihfe  of  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord 
Cliauoellor,  p.  86.)  who  says  he  translates  it 
word  for  word  from  the  English  original. 
Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  223. 


of  the  privy-council,  Crofts,  Hatton, 
Walsingham,  Sadler,  Mildmay,  and 
Paulet.  At  a  short  distance  in  ad¬ 
vance  were  placed  the  two  chief  jus¬ 
tices  of  England,  and  the  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer  :  opposite  them,  the 
other  justices  and  barons,  with  two 
doctors  of  the  civil  law;  and  at  a 
table  in  the  middle  sat  Popham  the 
queen’s  attorney-general,  Egerton  the 
solicitor-general,  Gawdy  the  queen's 
sergeant-at-law,  the  clerk  of  the 
crown,  and  two  writers  to  take  down 
the  proceedings.®  Before  the  bar  stood 
such  gentlemen  and  others  as  -were 
permitted  to  be  present. 

On  this  day,  at  nine  in  the  moi’n- 
ing,  Mary,  attended  by  a  guard  of 
halberdiers,  and  leaning  on  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Melvil  and  her  physician,  en¬ 
tered  the  court.  She  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  veil  of  white  lawn 
thrown  over  her.  One  of  her  maids 
of  honour  carried  her  train,  another 
a  chair  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
another  a  footstool ;  and  as  she 
walked  to  her  seat,  it  W'as  observed 
that  she  was  lame  and  required 
support.^  On  coming  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  august  assembly,  the 
queen  bowed  to  the  lords  :  then  ob¬ 
serving  that  her  chair  was  not  allowed 
to  be  placed  under  the  canopy  of 
state,  but  lower,  and  at  the  side,  she 
appeared  to  feel  the  indignity.  “I 
am  a  queen,”  said  she,  looking  proudly 
and  resentfully  for  a  moment ;  “  I 
have  married  a  King  of  France ;  and 
my  seat  ought  to  be  there.”  But  the 
feeling  was  brief ;  and  her  features 
assumed  again  their  melancholy  cast, 
as  she  regarded  the  multitude  of 
peers,  statesmen,  and  judges.  “Alas !  ” 
said  she,  “  here  are  many  counsellors, 
and  yet  there  is  not  one  for  me.”’' 
Having  then  seated  herself  with  great 
dignity,  the  Lord  Chancellor  stood 
up  and  declared,  that  the  queen’s 

2  nowel,  1173. 

s  British  Jluseum,  copy,  Calignla,  C.  ix. 
fol.  333.  Order  of  the  Proceedings  at  the 
arraignment  of  the  late  unfortunate  Queen  of 
Scots  at  Fotheringay. 

4  Chasteauneuf  to  Henry  tlie  Third,  from 
the  king’s  library  at  Paris,  October  30,  15S6 ; 
printedhn  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton, 
p.  86. 
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majesty  had  at  last  determined  to  ^ 
bring  her  to  trial;  in  consequence  of 
the  practices  used  by  her  against  her 
life ;  that  she  was  not  moved  to  this 
by  personal  fear,  or  from  any  malice, 
but  because,  if  she  failed  to  do  so,  she 
would  bo  guilty  of  neglecting  the 
eause  of  God,  and  of  bearing  the 
sword  in  vain.  He  was  followed  by 
Burghley  the  lord  treasurer,  who^  re¬ 
quested  her  to  hear  their  commission, 
which  was  read  by  the  clerk.  On  its 
conclusion,  Mary  rose  up  and  an¬ 
swered,  that  it  was  well  known  to  all 
now  present,  that  she  had  come  into 
England  to  require  assistance ;  and, 
contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  had 
been  made  a  prisoner.  As  for  any 
commission  empowering  them  to  bring 
her  to  trial,  no  one  could  grant  it, 
because  no  one  was  her  superior.  She 
was  a  free  princess,  an  anointed  queen, 
subject  to  none  but  Godj  she  had 
already  delivered  a  protestation  to 
this  effect,  and  she  desu-ed  her  ser¬ 
vants  to  bear  witness  that  her  answers 
were  now  made  under  this  protesta- 
tion.i  Sergeant  Gawdy  spoke  next; 
entered  into  a  narrative  of  the  whole 
plot;  and  brought  forward  the  argm 
ments,  by  which  (he  contended)  it 
must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the 
Scottish  queen  was  acquainted  with 
the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Elizabeth.  He  explained  Ballard’s 
dealing  with  Morpn  and  Paget  in 
France,  the  conspiracy  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  England,  and  his  repair  to 
that  eountry  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  plot ;  ho  adverted  to  the 
transactions  between  Ballard  and  Bab- 
ington ;  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
English  queen ;  to  the  renewal  of  the 
correspondence  between  Mary  and 
Babington,  w'hich  took  place  at  this 
moment ;  and  he  concluded  by  con¬ 
tending  that  she  had  approved  of  the 
plot,  had  promised  her  assistance,  and 
pointed  out  the  readiest  mode  for  its 
execution." 

To  this  Mary  answered,  that  she 

1  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  522. 

2  JIS.,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  ix. 
fol.  S33.  Howel’s  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  pp. 
1171,  1182. 
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had  never  seen  Anthony  Babington, 
nor  received  any  letter  from  him,  nor 
herself  written  any  to  him ;  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  Ballard,  and  had 
never  relieved  him ;  as  for  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  England,  they  were  oppressed, 
and  took  many  things  hardly.  This 
she  knew,  and  had  represented  it  to 
the  queen  her  sister,  imploring  her  to 
take  pity  on  them.  She  acknow¬ 
ledged,  also,  that  she  had  received 
offers  of  assistance  from  anonymous 
correspondents,  but  she  had  not  ena- 
braoed  such  offers ;  and  how  was  it 
possible  for  a  captive,  shut  up  in 
prison,  to  search  out  the  names  or 
the  intentions  of  unknown  persons, 
or  to  hinder  what  they  attempted  ? 
It  was  possible  that  Babington  had 
written  such  a  letter  as  he  described, 
but  let  them  prove  that  it  had 
come  into  her  hands ;  ^  and  as  for 
her  own  letters,  let  them  produce 
them,  and  she  would  know  what  to 
answer. 

Copies  of  the  letter  from  Babington 
to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  Mail’s 
alleged  answer,  were  then  read;  Bab- 
ington’s  written  confession  was  also 
quoted,  besides  the  confessions  of  Dun, 
Titchboume,  and  Ballard,  three  of  his 
fellow- conspirators ;  and  it  was  con¬ 
tended  by  the  Attorney-General  Puck¬ 
ering,  and  by  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Burghley,  that  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  the  evidence  thus  ad¬ 
duced,  of  direct  connivance  and  ap¬ 
proval.  Mary,  with  great  readiness, 
replied,  that  all  this  evidence  was 
second-hand,  or  hearsay.  They  spoke 
of  the  letters  which  she  had  received, 
of  the  answers  she  had  sent ;  and  they 
brought  forward  copies  of  a  long  let¬ 
ter  from  a  man  whom  she  had  never 
seen,  and  a  detailed  answer,  point  by 
point,  which  she  had  never  written. 
Was  this  garbled  and  manufactured 
I  evidence  to  be  produced  against  her  ? 

Let  them  produce  the  originals  of 
;  these  letters,  if  such  originals  ever 
existed.  If  Babington’s  letter  was  in 

> 

3  Camden,  p.  522. 

^  Avis  (le  ce  qui  a  este  faict  en  Anpletcrro 
.  par  Monsieur  tie  liellievre  sur  les  aitaires  do 
la  Royne  d’Escosse.  Published  in  Egerton's 
Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  pp.  08,  103. 
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cipher,  as  was  alleged,  she  would  then 
be  able  to  compare  the  cipher  with 
the  copy  now  before  them,  to  test  the 
one  by  the  other,  and  to  discover 
whether  it  really  was  written  in  her 
alphabet  or  secret  cipher,  of  which  it 
was  possible  that  her  enemies  might, 
by  some  treachery  or  other,  have 
■procured  a  copy.  And  as  for  her  al- 
iogod  letter  to  Babington,  if  it,  too, 
was  written  in  cipher,  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  had  been  intercepted  by  them, 
why  was  it  not  now  produced?  If 
she  was  entitled  to  call  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  Babington’s  alleged  letter  to 
her,  much  more  were  her  accusers 
bound  to  produce  the  original  of  her 
pretended  letter  to  Babington.  She 
would  then  be  able  to  examine  it,  to 
disprove  it,  and  to  detect  the  fraud 
which  had  been  practised  against  her. 
At  present  she  must  be  contented 
with  a  simple  and  solemn  assevera¬ 
tion  that  she  had  not  written  the 
letters  w’hich  had  been  now  read, 
and  that  she  was  guiltless  of  any 
plot  against  the  life  of  the  Queen  of 
England. 

“  I  do  not  deny,”  said  she,  weeping, 
“  that  I  have  longed  for  liberty,  and 
earnestly  laboured  to  procure  it. 
BTature  impelled  me  to  do  so ;  but  I 
call  God  to  witness,  that  I  have  never 
conspired  the  death  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  or  consented  to  it.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  have  wuitten  to  my  friends, 
and  solicited  their  assistance  in  my 
escape  from  her  miserable  prisons,  in 
which  she  has  now  kept  me  a  captive 
queen  for  nineteen  years  ;  birt  I  never 
wrote  the  letters  now  produced  against 
mo.  I  confess,  too,  tLit  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  often  in  favour  of  the  persecuted 
Catholics;  aud  had  I  been  able,  or 
even  irow  at  this  moment  were  I  able, 
to  savo  them  from  their  miseries  by 
shedding  my  own  blood,  I  would  have 
done  it,  ■  and  w'ould  now  do  it :  but 
what  connexion  has  this  ■with  any  plot 
against  tho  life  of  the  queen  ?  and  how 
can  I  answer  for  the  dangerous  designs 
of  other's,  which  are  carried  on  with¬ 
out  my  knowledge  ?  It  w'as  but  late¬ 
ly,”  she  added,  “  that  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  some  imknown  persons, 
entreating  my  pardon  if  they  at¬ 


tempted  anything  without  my  know¬ 
ledge.”  ^ 

To  this  Burghley,  who  had  taken  aU 
along  a  most  active  part  against  her, 
undertook  to  reply;  msisting  strongly 
on  the  written  confession  of  Babing¬ 
ton,  and  the  declarations  of  her  own 
secretaries.  Curie  and  Nau.  This  con¬ 
fession,  and  these  declarations,  sub¬ 
scribed  by  tho  parties  themselves  who 
made  them,  were  now  on  the  table ; 
and  they  proved,  he  said,  in  the  clear¬ 
est  manner,  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  queen  and  Babington.  The 
whole  history  of  it  was  developed 
point  by  point ;  it  was  opened  by  the 
brief  notes  written  sometimes  by 
Curie,  sometimes  by  Nau;  it  was  they 
who  had  deciphered  the  letters  of 
Babington,  and  communicated  their 
contents  to  their  mistress.  Nay,  the 
exact  manner  had  been  specified,  in 
which  the  answer  had  been  prepared 
by  Nau.  It  was  composed  partly  from 
minutes  by  the  queen,  and  from  ver¬ 
bal  dictation ;  it  was  written  out  at 
length,  in  French,  re^vised  by  Mary, 
translated  and  put  into  cipher  by 
Curie,  and  then  secretly  sent  to  its 
destination.  The  letters  also  of  the 
Scottish  queen  to  Englefield,  of  a  date 
as  far  back  as  9th  October  1684, 
proved,  as  he  said,  that  the  great  plot 
for  the  invasion  of  England  was  then 
in  agitation ;  her  letter  to  Charles 
Paget,  on  the  21st  of  May  last,  (1586,) 
shewed  its  resumption  at  that  period ; 
the  letter  of  Charles  Paget  to  the 
Scottish  queen,  of  the  29th  May,  con¬ 
nected  her  with  Ballard  and  Mendoza 
the  Spanish  ambassador  ;  and  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  27th  J uly,  to  Lord  Paget, 
Sir  Francis  Englefield,  Mendoza,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Charles  Paget, 
corroborated  not  only  the  confessions 
of  tho  conspirators,  but  the  contents 
of  the  letters  between  her  and  Babing¬ 
ton,  and  the  written  testimony  of  her 
own  secretaries. 

During  this  address  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  he  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  implicated  in 
some  degree  with  the  conspiracy ; 
upon  which  Mary  burst  into  tears, 

1  Avis  de  Monsieur  Bellie^n'e,  p.  103. 
Camden,  p.  523. 
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and  lamented,  with  passionate  expres¬ 
sions,  the  calamities  which  the  noble 
house  of  Howard  had  endured  for  her 
sake ;  but,  soon  drying  her  eyes,  and 
reassuming  her  dignity  and  composure, 
she  once  more,  in  reply  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  assever¬ 
ated  her  innocence  of  any  plot  against 
the  queen’s  life.  "What  Babington 
(she  said)  might,  or  might  not  confess 
against  her,  she  was  ignorant  of ; 
neither  was  it  possible  for  her  to  say 
or  discover,  whether  this  written  con¬ 
fession  was  in  his  handwriting  or  not. 
But  why  had  they  executed  him  be¬ 
fore  they  had  confronted  him  with 
herself,  and  permitted  her  to  examine 
him?  If  he  were  now  before  them, 
she  would  have  so  dealt  with  him, 
that  the  truth  would  have  come  out ; 
but  they  had  taken  good  care  to  make 
this  impossible.  And  the  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  Kau  and  Curie ;  why 
was  she  not  confronted  with  them? 
Why  was  she  not  permitted  to  ex¬ 
amine  them  ?  They,  at  least,  were 
alive ;  they  might  have  been  here  if 
her  adversaries  had  felt  confident  that 
they  would  have  corroborated  their 
written  confessions.  Curie,  she  was 
assured,  was  an  honest  man,  though  it 
was  strange  to  find  one  in  his  station 
adduced  as  a  witness  against  her.  ISTau 
was  a  more  politic  and  talented  per¬ 
son  ;  he  had  been  secretary  to  the 
Cardmal  Lorraine,  and  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  recommendations  in  his  favour 
from  her  brother,  the  French  king; 
but  she  was  by  no  means  assured  that 
hope,  or  fear,  or  reward,  might  not 
have  influenced  him  to  give  false  evi¬ 
dence  against  her;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  he  had  Curie  at  his  beck, 
and  could  make  him  write  whatever 
he  pleased.  It  was  asserted  truly,  that 
her  letters  were  written,  and  put  into 
cipher,  by  these  secretaries.  But  what 
security  had  she,  that  they  had  not 
inserted  into  them  such  things  as  she 
h;ul  never  dictated  ?  Was  it  not  pos¬ 
sible,  also,  that  they  might  have  re¬ 
ceived  letters  aildressed  to  her,  which 
they  never  delivered  ?  was  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  might  have  answered 
letters  in  her  name,  and  in  her  cipher, 
which  she  had  never  seen?  “And 
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am  I,”  said  she,  with  great  animation 
and  dignity ;  “  am  I,  a  queen,  to  be 
convicted  on  such  evidence  as  this? 
Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  majesty 
and  safety  of  princes  falls  to  the 
ground,  if  they  are  to  depend  upon 
the  writings  and  testimony  of  their 
secretaries  ?  I  have  deUvered  nothing 
to  them,  but  what  nature  dictated  to 
me  under  the  desire  of  recovering  my 
liberty;  and  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
being  convicted  by  nothing  but  mine 
own  word  or  writing.  If  they  have 
written  anything  which  may  be  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  queen,  my  sister,  they  have 
written  it  altogether  without  my 
knowledge  :  let  them  bear  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  their  inconsiderate  boldness. 
Sure  I  am,  that  if  they  were  here 
present,  they  would  clear  me  of  all 
blame  in  this  cause  :  and  stiU  more 
ceibain  am  I,  that  had  my  papers  not 
been  seized,  and  were  I  not  thus  de- 
jjrived  of  my  notes  and  letters,  I 
could  have  more  successfully  and 
minutely  answered  every  point  which 
has  been  so  bitterly  argued  against 
me.”^ 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings 
(for  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  that  a 
trial  where  the  prisoner  was  deprived 
of  counsel,  not  permitted  acce.ss  to 
her  papers,  and  debarred  from  calling 
witnesses)  Mary  made  a  direct  attack 
on  Secretary  Walsingham,  in  speaking 
of  the  facility  with  which  her  letters 
and  ciphers  might  be  counterfeited. 
“  What  security  have  I,’’  said  she, 
“  that  these  are  my  very  ciphers  ?  A 
young  man,  lately  in  France,  has  been 
detected  forgingmycharacters.  Think 
you,  Mr  Secretary,  that  I  am  ignorant 
of  your  devices  used  so  craftily  against 
me?  Your  spies  surrounded  me  on 
every  side ;  but  you  know  not,  pei-- 
haps,  that  some  of  your  spies  on  me 
proved  false,  and  brought  intelligence 
to  me.  And  if  such  have  been  his 
doings,  my  lords,”  she  continued,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  assembly,  “  how  can  I 
be  assured  that  he  hath  not  counter¬ 
feited  my  ciphers  to  bring  me  to  my 

I  British  Museum,  C.alijnila.  ix.  fol. 
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death  ?  Has  he  not  ah-eady  practised 
against  my  life  and  that  of  my  son  ?  ” 
Upon  this,  lYalsingham,  rising  in  his 
place,  warmly  disclaimed  the  imputa¬ 
tion.  “  I  call  God  to  witness,”  said 
he,  “  that,  as  a  private  person,  I  have 
done  nothing  unbeseeming  an  honest 
man ;  nor,  as  a  pubhc  servant  of  my 
royal  mistress,  anything  unworthy  of 
my  office ;  but  I  plead  guilty  to  my 
having  been  exceeding  careful  for 
the  safety  of  the  queen,  and  this 
realm.  I  have  curiously  searched  out 
every  practice  against  both ;  nor  if 
Ballard  the  traitor  had  offered  me 
his  help  in  the  investigation,  would  I 
have  refused  it.’  ’  W ith  this  plausible, 
but  really  indirect  and  evasive  dis¬ 
avowal,  Mary  declared  herself  satisfied; 
and  after  some  arguments  of  the  lord 
treasurer  and  the  crown  lawyers, 
which  it  is  vmnecessary  to  notice,  the 
court  adjourned  till  next  morning. 

The  proceedings  on  the  second  day 
were  not  materially  different  from  the 
first.  Mary  was  still  alone,  unassisted, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  undismayed ; 
although  at  times  she  gave  way  to 
tears,  and  seemed  to  feel  her  desolate 
condition.  She  renewed  her  protesta¬ 
tion,  declining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court ;  and  demanded  that  it  should 
be  recorded.  As  to  the  plot  itself  of 
which  she  was  accused,  some  little 
variation  took  place  in  her  mode  of 
defence.  Oa  the  former  day  she  had 
been  w  holly  ignorant  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  w'hich  were  to  be  brought 
against  her  ;  and  had  commenced  her 
defence  by  a  general  denial  or  dis¬ 
avowal  of  all  treasonable  correspon¬ 
dence.  She  was  now  aware  of  the 
evidence,  and  partially  admitted  and 
defended  her  letters  to  Morgan,  Paget, 
and  Mendoza;  she  even  acknowledged 
such  notes  as,  by  her  secretaries  acting 
under  her  orders,  had  been  sent  to 
Babington  ;  but  she  again  most  point¬ 
edly  asserted  that  these  notes  and  let¬ 
ters  referred  solely  to  the  project  for 
her  escape.  This  project,  she  said,  it 
was  perfectly  justifiable  in  her  to  en¬ 
courage  by  every  means,  even  by  the 
invasion  of  the  realm  :  she  then  re- 
1  Egerton,  P'  ‘I®  Jlonsieur  Bel- 
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iterated  her  denial  of  being  accessary 
to  the  conspiracy  against  the  queen’s 
person,  and  entered  into  a  detail  of 
her  repeated  offers  of  accommodation 
made  to  that  princess.  It  had  been 
her  sincere  desire,  she  affiimed,  to  re¬ 
move  every  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
from  the  mind  of  her  sister ;  but  her 
proposals  were  disallowed,  or  suspect¬ 
ed,  or  despised ;  so  that,  remaining  a 
captive,  she  w'as  driven  to  practices 
for  her  escape.  “  And  now,”  said  she, 
“wdth  what  injustice  is  this  cause 
conducted  against  me  !  My  letters  are 
garbled,  and  wrested  from  their  true 
meaning  ;  the  originals  kept  from  me  : 
no  respect  shewn  to  the  religion  which 
I  profess,  or  the  sacred  character  I 
bear  as  a  queen.  If  careless  of  my 
personal  feelings,  thhik  at  least,  my 
lords,  of  the  royal  majesty  which  is 
wounded  through  me  :  think  of  the 
precedent  you  are  creating.  Your 
own  queen  was  herself  accused  of  a 
participation  in  Wyatt’s  plot;  yet  she 
was  innocent ;  and  Heaven  is  my  wit¬ 
ness  that,  although  a  good  Catholic, 
and  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  all  who  profess  that  faith,  I  w'ould 
shudder  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of 
blood.  The  life  of  the  meanest  of  my 
people  has  been  ever  dear  to  me ;  and 
far  rather  would  I  plead  with  Esther, 
than  take  the  sword  with  J udith ; 
though  I  know  the  character  that  has 
been  given  me  by  my  enemies,  and 
how  they  brand  me  as  irrehgious.” 
She  then  solemnly  appealed  to  God, 
and  to  all  foreign  princes,  against  the 
injustice  with  which  she  had  been 
treated.  “  I  came  into  England,”  she 
exclaimed,  “  relying  on  the  friendship 
and  promises  of  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  I  came,  relying  on  thcit  token 
which  she  sent  me.  Here,  my  lords,” 
she  said,  drawing  a  ring  from  her 
finger,  and  shewing  it  to  her  judges, 
“  here  it  is  ;  regard  it  well ;  it  came 
from  your  royal  mistress ;  and  trust¬ 
ing  to  that  pledge  of  love  and 
protection,  I  came  amongst  you;®  you 
can  best  tell  how  that  pledge  has  been 
redeemed.  I  desire,”  said  she,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  “that  I  may  have  another 
2  Courcelles’s  Negotiations,  p.  IS,  Barma- 
tyne  CUib  edition. 
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day  of  hearing.  I  claim  the  privilege 
of  having  an  advocate  to  plead  my 
cause ;  or,  being  a  queen,  that  I  may  be 
believed  upon  the  word  of  a  queen.”  ^ 

The  task  of  answering  thi.s  appeal 
was  again  undertaken  by  Burghley, 
who  recapitulated  the  evidence  against 
her;  Mary  frequently  interrupting  him 
by  asseverations  of  her  innocence,  and 
a  demand  for  more  decided  proof.  It 
would  now  have  been  the  time  for  the 
commissioners  to  deliver  their  opin¬ 
ions,  and  to  pronounce  sentence ;  but, 
to  the  surprise  of  many  present,  the 
court  broke  up,  having  adjourned 
their  meeting  to  the  25th  October,  at 
Westminster.  The  alleged  ground  of 
this  abrupt  measure,  was  the  infor¬ 
mality  of  pronouncing  sentence  before 
the  record,  or  officiM  report  of  the 
proceedings,  was  completed  :  the  true 
cause  was  the  secret  letter  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  ah'eady  quoted.^ 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the 
court  broke  up,  the  high-treasurer  re¬ 
paired  to  his  country  seat  of  Burghley, 
from  which  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Davison.  It  is  valuable,  as 
illustrating  the  real  character  of  so 
noted  a  statesman  as  Lord  Biu-ghley  : 
the  approbation  with  which  he  speaks 
of  his  own  eloquence ;  the  compla¬ 
cent  description  he  gives  of  his  success 
in  counteracting  the  pity  which  most 
generous  minds  would  have  felt  for 
Mary’s  desolate  condition ;  and  the 
cold  sneer  with  which  he  styles  her 
the  “  Queen  of  the  Castle,”  are  all  in 
keeping  with  his  former  rmfeeUng 
witticism,  on  the  probabihty  of  the 
blow  falling  between  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  Here  is  his  letter. 

“  Mr  Secretary, — Yesternight,  upon 
receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  I  wrote  what  was  thought  would 
be  this  day’s  work.  The  Queen  of 
the  Castle  was  content  to  appear  again 
afore  us  in  pubhc,  to  be  heard :  but, 
in  truth,  not  to  be  heard  for  her  de¬ 
fence  ;  for  she  would  say  nothing  but 
negatively,  that  the  points  of  the  let¬ 
ters  that  concerned  the  practice  against 

1  Camden,  pp.  624,  525. 
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the  queen’s  majesty  were  never  by  her 
written,  nor  of  her  knowledge.  The 
rest,  for  invasion,  for  escaping  by  force, 
she  said  she  will  neither  deny  nor 
affirm.  But  her  intention  was,  by 
long  artificial  speeches,  to  move  pity ; 
to  lay  all  blame  upon  the  queen’s 
majesty,  or  rather  on  the  council,  that 
all  the  troubles  past  did  ensue ;  avow¬ 
ing  her  reasonable  offers  and  our  re¬ 
fusals.  And  in  this  her  speeches  I 
did  so  encounter  her  with  reasons  out 
of  my  knowledge  and  experience,  as 
she  had  not  that  advantage  she  looked 
for ;  as  I  am  assured  the  auditory  did 
find  her  case  not  pitoyable,  [and]  her 
allegations  untrue,  by  which  means 
great  debate  fell  yesternight  very  long, 
and  this  day  renewed  with  great  stom¬ 
aching.  But  we  had  great  reason  to 
prorogue  oirr  session  till  the  25th; 
and  so  we  of  the  council  will  be  at 
court  on  the  22d ;  and  we  find  all  per¬ 
sons  here  in  commission  full}’  satisfied, 
as,  by  her  majesty’s  order,  judgment 
win  be  given  at  oim  next  meeting.”^ 

The  same  day,  Walsingham  wrote 
on  the  same  subject  to  Leicester,  de¬ 
claring  that  even  Mary’s  best  friends 
thought  her  guilty ;  and  adding,  that 
but  for  a  secret  command  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  they  would  have  pronounced 
sentence.  This  delay  and  indecision 
appears  to  have  so  greatly  annoyeii 
the  secretary,  that  he  represented  it 
as  a  judgment  from  heaven,  that  her 
majesty  had  no  power  to  proceed 
against  her  as  her  own  safety  required.^ 

On  the  25th  of  October,  the  com¬ 
missioners  met  in  the  Star-chamber  at 
Westminster,  and  the  same  proofs  were 
adduced  against  the  Scottish  queen 
which  had  been  brought  forward  .at 
Fotheringay,  with  the  exception  that 
her  secretajdes.  Nan  and  Cimle,  were 
now  examined,  and  corroborated  their 
letters  and  confessions.®  The  former 
confessions  of  these  two  secretaries 
had  been  uns,atisfactory  to  AValsing- 
ham  and  Burghley ;  ®  they  proved  the 
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queen  to  have  received  letters  from 
Babington,  and  to  have  dictated  to 
them  certain  ans-wers  in  reply ;  hut, 
judging  from  the  imperfect  papers 
which  remain,^  there  was  no  certain 
proof  in  their  confessions  that  Mary 
had  dictated  the  passages  which  im¬ 
plied  a  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Ehzabeth’s  life ;  and,  on  this 
second  occasion  at  Westminster,  they 
merely  corroborated  their  former  con¬ 
fessions.*  But  Nau,  if  we  may  trust 
his  own  account,  did  more;  for  he 
openly  asserted  that  the  principal 
points  of  accusation  against  his  royal 
mistress  were  false;  and,  refusing  to 
be  silenced  by  Walsingham,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  overawe  and  put  him  down, 
he  declared  that  the  commissioners 
would  have  to  answer  to  God  and  all 
Christian  kings,  if,  on  such  false 
charges,  they  condemned  an  innocent 
princess.^ 

Into  these  proceedings  against  Mary, 
at  We.stminster,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  further.  At  Fotheringay  we  had 
the  accused  without  the  witnesses ;  at 
the  Star-chamber  we  have  the  wit¬ 
nesses  without  the  accused  :  for  Mary 
remained  at  Fotheringay  under  the 
morose  superintendence  of  Paulet, 
whilst  the  investigation  proceeded  at 
Westminster,  directed  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  and  unrelenting  Burghley. 
Having  heard  the  evidence,  the  com¬ 
missioners,  as  was  to  be  anticipated, 
pronounced  sentence  against  the  queen : 
declaring  that,  since  the  1st  of  June, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  divers  matters  had  been  com¬ 
passed  and  imagined  within  this  realm 
of  England,  by  Anthony  Babington 
and  others,  with  the  privity  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  tending  to  the  hurt, 
death,  and  destruction  of  the  royal 
person  of  her  majesty  the  Queen  of 
England.^  They  intimated,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  object  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  Scottish  king,  that  no¬ 
thing  in  this  sentence  should  affect 
James’s  title  to  the  English  crown; 
which  should  remain  exactly  in  the 

1  Linffard,  vol.  viii.  p.  219. 
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same  state  as  if  the  proceedings  at 
Fotheringay  had  never  taken  place. 

A  few  days  after  this,  parliament 
met;  and  after  approving  and  con¬ 
firming  this  sentence,  unanimously 
petitioned  Elizabeth,  as  she  valued 
Christ’s  true  rehgion,  the  security  of 
the  realm,  her  own  life,  and  the  safety 
of  themselves  and  their  posterity,  to 
consent  that  the  sentence  againist  the 
Queen  of  Scots  should  be  published. 
To  enforce  their  request,  they  called 
to  her  remembrance  the  anger  of  God 
against  Saul  when  he  spared  Agag 
king  of  the  Amalekites,  and  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  wdth  Ahab  for  pardoning 
Benhadad.® 

The  answer  of  Elizabeth  was  strik¬ 
ing,  and  probably  sincere,  except  in 
the  pity  and  sorrow  it  expressed  for 
Mary.  She  acknowledged,  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  deep  gratitude  to  God, 
her  almost  miraculous  preservation; 
and  professed  the  delight  she  expe¬ 
rienced,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight 
years,  to  find  her  subjects’  good-wdll 
even  greater  to  her  now  than  at  its 
commencement.  Her  life,  she  said,  had 
been  “  dangerously  shot  at ;  ”  but  her 
sense  of  danger  ivas  lost  in  sorrow, 
that  one  so  nearly  allied  to  her  as  the 
Queen  of  Scots  should  be  guilty  of  the 
crime.  So  far  had  she  herself  been 
from  bearing  her  sister  any  Ul-wiLl, 
that,  upon  discovering  Mary’s  treason¬ 
able  practices,  she  had  written  her, 
that  if  she  w'ould  privately  confess 
them  they  should  be  wrapt  up  in  si¬ 
lence  ;  and  now,  if  the  matter  had  only 
involved  dangers  to  herself,  and  not 
the  welfare  of  her  people,  she  pro¬ 
tested  that  she  should  willingly  par¬ 
don  Mary.  It  was  only  for  her  peojsle 
that  she,  Elizabeth,  desired  to  live; 
and  if  her  death  could  bring  them  a 
more  flourishing  condition,  or  a  better 
prince,  she  would  gladly  lay  down  her 
life. 

After  somewhat  more  in  this  strain, 
she  informed  parliament  that  their 
last  act  had  reduced  her  to  great 
difflculties;  and,  in  dwelling  upon  the 
sorrow  felt  for  Mary,  she  artfully  in¬ 
troduced  a  circumstance  which  was 
well  calculated  to  rouse  their  utmost 
3  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  626. 
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resentment :  telling  them  that  it  was 
hut  a  short  while  since  she  had,  with 
her  own  eyes,  seen  and  read  an  “oath, 
by  which  some  persons  had  engaged  to 
kill  her  witliin  a  mouth.”  This  was  on 
thel2th  November,  and  two  days  after, 
(14th,)  the  queen  sent  the  commons  a 
message  by  her  vice-chamberlain.  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  requesting  them 
to  consider  whether  they  could  not 
devise  some  gentler  expedient,  by 
which  her  commiseration  for  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen  might  be  allowed  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  her  life  be  spared.^  On  the 
18th,  after  much  debate,  both  houses 
unanimously  answered,  “that  they 
could  find  no  other  way;”  and  this 
brief  but  stern  decision  was  forthwith 
caiTied  by  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
the  queen,  who  was  then  at  Kichmond. 
This  communication,  it  was  expected, 
would  elicit  something  direct  and  de¬ 
finite  from  Elizabeth ;  but  the  answer 
which  she  gave  was  one  of  studied 
ambiguity.  “  If,”  said  she,  addressing 
the  chancellor,  “  I  should  say  unto 
you  that  I  mean  not  to  grant  your 
petition — ^by  my  faith,  I  should  say 
unto  you  more  than  perhaps  I  mean ; 
and  if  I  should  say  unto  you  I  mean 
to  grant  your  petition,  I  should  then 
tell  you  more  than  it  is  fit  for  you  to 
know  :  and  so  I  must  deliver  you  an 
answer  answerless.”  ^ 

It  was  now  deemed  proper  that  the 
captive  queen  should  be  informed  of 
these  proceedings.  iSince  the  breaking 
tip  of  the  court  at  Fotheringay,  she 
had  remained  there  under  the  custody 
of  Paulet,  whose  letters  to  Walsing- 
ham  breathed  a  personal  dislike  to 
his  prisoner.  On  the  22d  November, 
Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Mr  Beal,  the 
clerk  of  the  privy-cotmcil,  arrived  at 
Fotheringay,  and  communicated  to 
her  the  sentence  of  death,  which  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  commission¬ 
ers,  its  ratification  by  parliament,  and 
the  earnest  petition  of  both  Houses 
for  her  immediate  execution.  They 

1  MS.  Tjctter,  Sir  (leorge  Warren(lei'’s  MS. 
Collection,  Arcliibalil  Douglas  to  the  Master 
of  (imy,  November  22,  158C,  Lonilon.  Also 
Archibald  Douglas  to  the  King,  December  8, 
Warreuder  MSS.,  1586. 

2  ParliaiavplilO'  IBiitwy)  vol.  iv.  p.  288. 
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warned  her  not  to  look  for  mercy  ; 
spoke  severely  of  her  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  which  made  her  life  in- 
compatable  with  the  security  of  the 
Reformed  opinions ;  and  promised  her 
the  ministrations  of  a  Protestant  di¬ 
vine  in  her  last  hours.  The  Queen  of 
Scots  heard  them  with  the  utmost 
tranquillity,  and  mildly,  but  firmly, 
declined  all  such  religious  assistance. 
She  declared  that  the  judgment.of  the 
court  was  unjust,  as  she  was  innocent 
of  all  consent  to  the  plot  against 
Elizabeth’s  life ;  but  she  implored 
them,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  per¬ 
mit  her  to  have  the  spiritual  consola¬ 
tions  of  her  almoner,  whom  she  knew 
to  be  in  the  castle,  although  debarred 
from  her  presence.  For  a  brief  period 
this  was  granted ;  but  the  indulgence 
was  considered  too  great,  and  he  was 
once  more  removed.  Further  and 
more  studied  insults  were  soon  offered. 
On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  Buck¬ 
hurst,  Paulet  entered  her  chamber 
without  ceremony,  and  informed  her 
that,  as  she  was  now  no  longer  to  be 
considered  a  queen,  but  a  private 
woman  dead  in  law,  the  insignia  of 
royalty  must  be  dispensed  with.  Mary 
replied  that  whatever  he  or  his  sove¬ 
reign  might  consider  her,  did  not 
much  move  her  ;  she  was  an  anointed 
princess,  and  had  received  this  dignity 
from  God  ;  into  His  hands  alone  would 
she  resign  both  it  and  her  soul.^  As 
for  their  queen,  she  as  little  acknow¬ 
ledged  her  for  her  superior,  as  she  did 
her  heretical  council  for  her  judges: 
and,  in  spite  of  the  indignities  they 
offered,  would  die,  as  she  had  lived,  a 
queen.  This  spirited  answer  greatly 
enraged  Paulet,  who  commanded 
Mary’s  attendants  to  take  away  the 
“  dais,”  or  cloth  of  state  ;  and,  when 
they  refused,  called  in  some  of  his 
own  people,  who  executed  the  order. 
He  then  put  on  his  hat,  sat  down  in 
her  presence,  and  pointing  to  the  bil¬ 
liard-table  which  stood  in  the  chamber, 
ordered  it  to  be  removed,  remarking 
that  those  vain  recreations  no  longer 
became  a  person  in  her  situation. 
fcJuch  brutal  and  insolent  conduct 

3  Martyre  de  la  Royne  d'Escosse.  Jebb, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  283,  284. 
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would  have  disgi'aeed  the  commonest 
jailer  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  man 
who  was  guilty  of  this  outrage,  could 
plead  no  order  from  Ehzaheth.^ 

That  princess  now  gave  orders  that 
the  sentence  against  the  Queen  of 
Scots  should  be  proclaimed  to  the 
people;  and  so  highly  excited  were 
the  citizens  in  the  metropolis  with  the 
real  or  fancied  dangers  which  they  had 
escaped,  that  the  communication  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  public 
rejoicing.’^  To  Mary  it  brought  no 
new  pang,  so  far  as  life  was  concerned; 
but  she  became  agitated  with  the 
suspicion  that  Elizabeth,  to  avoid  the 
odium  of  a  public  execution,  would 
endeavour  to  have  her  privately  assas¬ 
sinated  ;  and  this  new  idea  gave  her 
the  utmost  inquietude. “  Nor,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Camden,^  were  these 
ideal  terrors.  Leicester,  he  affirms,  on 
the  first  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
had  given  it  as  his  advice  that  Mary 
should  be  privately  poisoned;  and  had 
even  sent  a  divine  to  persuade  Sec¬ 
retary  Walsingham  of  the  lawfulness 
of  such  a  course,  which  he,  however, 
utterly  rejected  and  condemned.  So 
horrid  an  accusation  against  Leicester 
would  require  some  decided  proof, 
which  the  historian  has  not  given ; 
and  it  will  be  afterwards  seen  that 
Walsingham’ s  aversion  to  such  a  course 
was  exceedingly  short-lived.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Mary  addressed  her 
last  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  these  touch¬ 
ing  and  pathetic  terms  : — 

“  Madam, — I  bless  God  with  my 
whole  heart  that,  by  means  of  your 
final  judgment.  He  is  about  to  put  a 
period  to  the  wearisome  pilgrimage  of 
my  life.  I  make  no  petition  that  it 
should  be  prolonged,  having  already 
but  too  well  known  its  bitterness  :  I 
only  now  supplicate  your  highness 
that,  since  I  cannot  hope  for  any 
favour  from  those  exasperated  mini¬ 
sters  who  hold  the  highest  offices  in 
your  state,  I  may  obtain,  from  your 

1  Letter  of  Mary  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
Also  Bisselii  Maria;  Stuartae  Acta,  p.  219. 

2  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  233. 

3  Letter  of  Jlary  to  tlie  Duke  of  Guise. 
Jebb,  334. 

4  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  H.  p.  519. 
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own  sole  bounty,  these  three  fa¬ 
vours  : — 

“First,  As  it  would  be  vain  for  me 
to  expect  a  burial  in  England,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Catholic  rites  practised 
by  the  ancient  monarchs,  yom’  ances¬ 
tors  and  mine,  and  since  the  sepulchres 
of  my  fathers  have  been  broken  up 
and  violated  in  Scotland,  I  earne.stly 
request  that,  as  soon  as  my  enemies 
shall  have  glutted  themselves  with 
my  innocent  blood,  my  body  may  be 
carried  by  my  seiwants  to  be  interred 
in  holy  ground  :  above  all,  I  could 
wish  in  Prance,  where  rest  the  ashes 
of  the  queen  my  most  honoured 
mother.  Thus  shall  this  poor  body, 
which  has  never  known  repose  as  long 
as  it  was  united  to  my  soul,  have  rest 
at  last,  when  it  and  my  spirit  are  dis¬ 
united. 

“Secondly,  I  implore  your  majesty, 
owing  to  the  terror  I  feel  for  the 
tyranny  of  those  to  whose  charge  you 
have  abandoned  me,  let  me  not  be  put 
to  death  in  secret,  but  in  the  sight  of 
my  servants  and  others.  These  per¬ 
sons  will  be  witnesses  to  my  dying  in 
the  faith,  and  in  obedience  to  the  true 
Church  ;  and  it  will  be  their  care  to 
rescue  the  close  of  my  life  and  the 
last  breathings  of  my  spirit  from  the 
calumnies  with  which  they  may  be 
assailed  by  my  enemies. 

“  Thirdly,  I  request  that  my  ser¬ 
vants,  who  have  clung  to  me  so  faith¬ 
fully  throughout  my  many  sorrows, 
may  be  permitted  freely  to  go  where 
they  please,  and  to  retain  the  little 
remembrances  which  my  poverty  has 
left  them  in  my  will. 

“I  conjure  you,  Madam,  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  our  near  re¬ 
lationship,  by  the  memory  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  our  common  ancestor,  by 
the  title  of  queen,  which  I  bear  even 
to  my  death,  refuse  me  not  these  poor 
requests,  but  assure  me  of  your  hav¬ 
ing  granted  them  by  a  single  word 
under  your  hand. 

“  I  shall  then  die,  as  I  have  lived, 
“Your  affectionate  Sister  and 
Prisoner, 

“  Mart  the  Queen.”  ^ 

5  Jebb,  vol.  U.  pp.  91,  92, 
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JTo  answer  was  ever  returned  to  tins 
pathetic  appeal,  nor  indeed  is  it  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  Elizabeth  ever  re¬ 
ceived  it;  hut  in  the  meantime  some 
exertions  to  save  the  Scottish  queen 
were  made  by  the  French  king,  and 
by  her  son  the  King  of  Scotland, 
Henry  the  Third  had  never,  during 
the  long  course  of  her  misfortimes, 
exhibited  for  Mary  any  feelings  of 
personal  affection  or  deep  interest,  al¬ 
though,  from  political  considerations, 
he  had  frequently  espoused  her  cause  ; 
but  the  idea  that  a  queen  and  a  near 
relative  should  be  arraigned,  con¬ 
demned,  and  executed,  was  so  new 
and  appaUing,  that  he  deemed  it  im¬ 
perative  to  interfere,  and  sent  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  BeUievre,  his  ambassador,  to 
present  his  remonstrances  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  queen.  After  many  affected  de¬ 
lays,  Elizabeth  received  him  in  un¬ 
usual  state  upon  her  throne,  and  heard 
his  message  with  a  flashing  eye  and 
flushed  and  angry  countenance.^  She 
restrained  her  feelings,  however,  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  a  laboured  reply ; 
pronounced  a  high  encomium  upon 
her  own  forbearance,  promised  a  speedy 
and  definite  answer,  protracted  the 
time  for  more  than  a  month  by  the 
most  frivolous  excuses,  and  at  last 
drove  the  ambassador  to  declare  that 
if  Mary  was  executed,  his  master  must 
resent  it.  The  English  queen,  fired 
at  this  threat,  demanded  whether  his 
master  had  empowered  him  to  use 
such  language;  and,  having  foimd 
that  it  was  warranted  by  BeUievre’s 
instructions,  wrote  a  letter  of  lofty  de¬ 
fiance  to  Henry,  and  dismissed  his  en¬ 
voy.  Aubespine,  the  resident  ambas¬ 
sador,  renewed  the  attempt ;  but  a 
pretended  plot  against  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  which  was  said  to  be  traced 
to  some  of  his  suite,  furnished  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  new  and  bitter  quarrel; 
and  this,  for  a  time,  interrupted  all 
amicable  relations  between  the  two 
crowns.^ 

On  the  side  of  Scotland,  James’s 
efforts  were  not  more  successful. 
This  young  prince  had  been  early  in¬ 
formed  of  the  conspiracy  by  AValsing- 

J  November  27. 
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ham,  and  had  written  to  Elizabeth 
congratulating  her  upon  the  discovery.® 
The  English  secretary  had  employed 
his  friend,  the  Master  of  Gray,  to 
sound  his  royal  master  as  to  the  in¬ 
tended  proceedings  against  the  Queen 
of  Scots ;  and  bade  that  nobleman  re¬ 
mind  the  young  king,  that  any  medi¬ 
ation  for  Mary  would  come  with  a  bad 
grace  from  a  prince  whose  father  had 
received  such  hard  measure  at  her 
hands.^ 

To  confirm  James  in  these  feelings, 
care  had  been  taken  to  send  him  an 
account  of  the  plot,  with  full  extracts 
from  the  alleged  intercepted  coiTe- 
spondence  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
Babington.  In  these  letters,  James 
must  have  perceived  the  severe  terms 
in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  Mary, 
and  become  acquainted  with  her  ad¬ 
vice  given  to  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  to 
seize  his  person  and  place  him  imder 
a  temporary  restraint.  Such  revela¬ 
tions  were  little  calculated  to  foster 
or  preserve  any  sentiments  of  affection 
in  a  son  towards  a  mother  whom  he 
had  never  known.  Yet  all  this  can¬ 
not  excuse  the  coldness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  he  manifested.  Monsieur 
de  Courcelles,  who  was  then  in  Scot¬ 
land,  received  instructions  from  the 
French  king  to  incite  the  young 
monarch  to  interfere  for  Mary  :  but 
he  replied  that  his  mother  was  in  no 
danger ;  and  as  for  the  conspiracy,  she 
must  be  contented,  he  said,  to  drink 
the  ale  she  had  brewed.  He  loved 
her  as  much  as  nature  and  duty  bound 
him ;  but  he  knew  well  she  bore  him 
as  little  good-will  as  she  did  the  Queen 
of  England  :  her  practices  had  already 
nearly  cost  him  his  crown;  and  ho 
could  be  well  content  she  would 
meddle  with  nothing  but  prayer  and 
serving  of  God.® 

These  selfish  and  moderate  senti¬ 
ments  were  far  from  acceptable  to  the 
Scottish  nobles  and  people,  who  felt 
the  treatment  offered  to  the  mother 

5  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OITice,  Master  of 
Gray  to  Purphley,  September  10, 1580. 

MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  oriKinal 
draft  by  Walsingham,  September  17,  1.580. 

i  October  4.  Extract  of  Monsieur  Cour- 
cellcs’s  Negotiations,  p.  4.  Banuatynu  edition. 
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of  their  sovereign,  and  the  superiority 
assumed  by  Elizabeth,  as  a  national 
insult.  Angus,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
Huntly,  Bothwell,  Herries,  and  all 
the  leading  men  about  court,  protest¬ 
ed  loudly  against  her  insolence,  and 
declared  their  resolution  rather  to 
break  into  open  war,  than  suffer  it  to 
proceed  to  further  extremity.^  On 
this  subject,  indeed,  the  feelings  of 
the  nobles  had  become  so  excited,  as 
to  impel  them  to  speak  out  with  fierce 
plainness  to  the  king  himself.  James, 
it  seems,  suspected  that  Elizabeth 
would  send  an  ambassador  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  remain  passive,  whatever 
extremities  might  be  adopted  against 
his  mother ;  and  turning  to  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  blunt  soldier,  he 
asked  his  advice  what  he  should  do. 
“If  your  majesty,”  said  he,  “suffers 
the  process  to  proceed,  I  think,  my 
liege,  you  should  be  hanged  yourself 
the  day  after.”  George  Douglas  also 
(the  same  brave  and  attached  friend 
of  Mary  who  had  assisted  in  her  es¬ 
cape  from  Lochleven)  remonstrated 
in  strong  terms  with  his  royal  master  ; 
warning  him  to  beware  of  giving 
credit  to  the  lying  tales  of  some  about 
him,  who  were  the  pensioned  slaves 
of  Elizabeth,  and  paid  to  create  bad 
blood  between  him  and  his  parent. 
“  And  yet,”  answered  James,  “  how 
is  it  possible  for  me  to  love  her,  or  to 
approve  her  proceedings?  Did  she 
not  write  to  Fontenay,  the  French 
ambassador  here,  that  unless  I  con¬ 
formed  myself  to  her  wishes,  I  should 
have  nothing  but  the  lordship  of 
Damley;  which  was  all  my  father 
had  before  me  ?  Has  she  not  laboured 
to  take  the  crown  off  my  head,  and 
set  up  a  regent  ?  Is  she  not  obstinate 
in  holding  a  different  religion  ?  ” 
“  For  that  matter,”  said  Douglas, 
“she  adheres  to  her  faith,  in  which 
she  hath  been  brought  up,  as  your 
majesty  doth  to  yours;  and,  looking 
to  the  character  of  your  religious 
guides,  she  thinks  it  better  that  you 
should  come  over  to  her  views  than 
she  to  yours.”  “Ay,  ay,”  said  the 
king,  “  truth  it  is  I  have  been  brought 

*  Extract  of  Courcelles’s  Negotiations,  pp- 
11, 13.  Bannatyne  Oiub  edition. 


up  amid  a  company  of  mutinous  knav¬ 
ish  ministers,  whose  doctrine  I  could 
never  approve ;  but  yet  I  know  my 
religion  to  be  the  true  one.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  alarming  news 
from  England,  and  the  represent¬ 
ations  of  the  French  king,  convin¬ 
ced  James  that  the  question  was  no 
longer  as  to  the  imprisonment,  but 
the  life  of  Mary  ;  and  the  moment  he 
embraced  this  idea,  his  whole  conduct 
changed.  He  wrote  a  letter  of  strong 
and  indignant  remonstrance  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  despatched  it  by  Sir  William 
Keith,  who  was  instructed  to  express 
himself  boldly,  and  without  reserve, 
upon  the  subject.  He  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  ambassador, 
addressed  a  threatening  note  to  Wal- 
singham,  whom  he  considered  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  greatest  enemy;  and  he  com¬ 
manded  Keith,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
English  court,  to  co-operate  with  the 
French  ambassador  in  all  his  effoi-ts 
for  the  safety  of  the  unhappy  princess, 
whose  fate  seemed  to  be  so  fast  ajj- 
proaching.  He  had  already  written 
strongly  to  Archibald  Douglas,  his 
ambassador  at  the  English  court.^  But 
it  was  suspected,  on  good  grounds,  that 
Douglas  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Elizabeth  and  Walsiugham ;  and  cur¬ 
rently  said  that,  as  he  had  been  at  the 
father’s  murder,  he  would  have  his 
hand  as  deep  in  the  mother’s  death.^ 

On  Keith’s  arrival  at  the  English 
court, ^  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  at¬ 
tempted  to  frustrate  the  object  of  his 
mission,  by  the  usual  weapons  of  de¬ 
lay  and  dissimulation.  When  at  last 
admitted,  the  queen  affected  the  ut¬ 
most  solicitude  for  Mary’s  life ;  but 
represented  herself  as  driven  to  ex¬ 
tremities  by  the  remonstrances  of  her 
ministers,  and  the  fears  of  her  people. 
“  And  yet,”  said  she,  turning  to  the 
ambassador,  “I  swear  by  the  living 

2  Appendix  to  Bobertson’s  History  of  Scot¬ 
land,  No.  xlix.,  King  James  to  Archibald 
Douglas,  October  1586.  Also  same,  No.  1., 
Archibald  Douglas  to  the  King,  October  10, 
1686. 

s  lodge’s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  (8vo  edition)  p. 
295,  Master  of  Gray  to  Archibald  Douglas, 
December  9,  1586. 
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God,  that  I  would  give  one  of  my  own 
arms  to  be  cut  off,  so  that  any  means 
could  be  found  for  us  both  to  live  in 
assurance. 1  I  have  already,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  saved  her  life,  when  even  her 
own  subjects  craved  her  death;  and 
now  judge  for  yourselves  which  is 
most  just,  that  I  who  am  innocent,  or 
she  who  is  guilty,  should  suffer.”  * 
Repeated  interviews  took  place,  and 
Elizabeth  on  one  occasion  declared 
that  no  human  power  should  ever  per¬ 
suade  her  to  sign  the  warrant  for 
Mary’s  execution;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  sentence  against  her  had 
been  made  public.  Leicester,  Burgh- 
ley,  and  Walsingham  advised  her 
death.  The  people,  alarmed  by  re- 
23orts  of  the  meditated  invasion  by 
Spain,  and  new  plots  against  their 
princess,  became  clamorous  on  the 
same  sub j  ect ;  and  J ames,  agitated  by 
the  ill  success  of  Keith,  sent  him  new 
instructions,  with  a  private  letter 
written  in  passionate  and  threatening 
terms.^  On  communicating  it  to  the 
English  queen,  she  broke  into  one  of 
those  sudden  and  tremendous  parox¬ 
ysms  of  rage,  which  sometimes  shook 
the  council -room,  and  made  the  hearts 
of  her  ministers  quail  before  her.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
she  was  prevented  from  chasing  Keith, 
who  had  spoken  with  great  boldness, 
from  her  presence.  But  Leicester,  her 
favourite,  at  last  appeased  her,  and  on 
the  succeeding  day  she  dictated  a  naore 
temperate  reply  to  the  young  king. 
On  his  side,  also,  James  repented  of 
his  violence,  and,  unfortunately  for 
his  own  honour,  was  induced  to  adopt 
a  milder  tone ;  to  write  an  apologetic 
letter  to  Ehzabeth;  and  to_  despatch 
the  Master  of  Gray  and  Sir  Robert 
Melvil  with  instructions  to  explain 
that  his  “  meaning,  in  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  done,”  was  modest  and 
not  menacing.'*  Nothing  could  be 

1  Sir  Georpe  Warrender  MSS.,  B.  fol.  341, 

Archibald  Douglas  to  James,  December  8, 
1586.  ,  , 

2  MS.,  M'arrender,  B.  fol.  333,  Douglas  to 
the  Jlaster  of  Gray,  November  TZ,  1586. 

5  IVarrender  MSS.,  B.  341,  Douglas  to  the 
King.  December  8,  1586. 

*  JIS.  Letter,  copy,  'Warrender  MSS.,  B. 
fol.  336.  King  James  to  Elizabeth,  December 
15,  1586. 


more  selfi.sh  and  pusillanimous  than 
such  conduct.  The  Scottish  nation 
and  the  nobility  were  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  indignation.  Eager  to 
avenge  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  their 
country,  the  nobles  had  already  armed 
themselves,  to  break  across  the  Border, 
and  take  the  quarrel  into  their  own 
hands ;  but  the  king,  who  had  received 
a  private  communication  from  Wal¬ 
singham,®  was  thinking  more  about 
his  succession  to  the  English  crown 
than  the  peril  of  his  parent;  and,  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  violence  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  judged  it  better  to  conciliate 
than  exasperate.  It  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  James  had  any  very  deep 
desire  to  save  his  mother’s  life,  when 
he  selected  so  base  and  unworthy  an 
intercessor  as  the  Master  of  Gray. 
The  king  must  have  known  well  that 
this  man  had  already  betrayed  her; 
that  he  was  a  sworn  adherent  of  Eliza¬ 
beth;  and  that  Mary’s  safety,  or  re¬ 
turn  to  power  and  influence,  Ijrought 
danger  to  this  envoy  himself.  So 
fully  were  these  Gray’s  feehngs,  that 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Archibald 
Douglas,  written  as  far  back  as  Oc¬ 
tober  11,  he  described  “any  good 
to  Mary  as  a  staff  for  their  own 
heads;”  and  assured  him  “he  cared 
not  although  she  were  out  of  the 
way.”  ®  The  result  was  exactly  what 
might  have  been  anticipated:  Gray, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  English  court, 
(29th  December,)  in  his  public  confer¬ 
ences  with  Elizabeth  and  her  minis¬ 
ters,  and  in  the  open  despatches  in¬ 
tended  for  the  eyes  of  the  Scottish 
council,  exhibited  great  apparent  ac¬ 
tivity  and  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
Scottish  queen.'  But  this  was  all  un¬ 
real,  for  secretly  he  betrayed  her; 
co-operated  with  Archibald  Douglas 
in  his  enmity;  whispered  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  ear  the  significant  proverb, 
“  The  dead  don’t  bite ;  ”  persuaded 
her  that,  although  there  was  much 

6  Warrender  MSS.,  B.  fol.  334,  a  memorial 
of  certain  heads  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Lord  Secretary  of  Scotland. 

0  Lodge,  vol.  ii.  (8vo  edition,)  p.  289.  See 
also  Murdin,  pp.  573-576. 

t  Robertson’s  Appendix,  No.  1.,  a  5Iemo- 
rial  for  his  Majesty,  by  the  Master  of  Gray, 
January  12,  158C-7. 
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clamour,  there  was  little  sincerity  in 
his  master’s  remonstrances ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  honest  endeavours 
of  Sir  Eohert  Melvil  against  his  base 
efforts,  encouraged  her  to  proceed  to 
those  extremities  which  she  was  will¬ 
ing,  yet  afraid  to  perpetrate.^ 

In  her  first  interview  with  these  new 
ambassadors,  Elizabeth  received  their 
offers  with  her  characteristic  violence. 
They  proposed  that  Mary  should  demit 
her  right  of  succession  to  the  English 
crown  to  her  son.  “  How  is  that  pos¬ 
sible?”  said  the  queen;  “she  is  de¬ 
clared  ‘inhabil,’  and  can  convey  no¬ 
thing.”  “  If  she  have  no  rights,”  re- 
phed  Gray,  “your  majesty  need  not 
fear  her ;  if  she  have,  let  her  assign 
them  to  her  son,  in  whom  will  then 
be  placed  the  full  title  of  succession 
to  your  highness.”  “What!”  said 
Elizabeth,  with  a  loud  voice  and  great 
oath,  “get  rid  of  one,  and  have  a 
worse  in  her  place  ?  Nay ;  then  I  put 
myself  in  a  more  miserable  case  than 
before.  By  God’s  Passion,  that  were 
to  cut  mine  own  throat;  and  for  a 
duchy  or  an  earldom  to  yourself,  you, 
or  such  as  you,  would  cause  some  of 
your  desperate  knaves  to  kill  me. 
No,  by  God  !  your  master  shall  never 
be  in  that  place.”  Gray  then  craved 
that  Mary’s  hfe  might  at  least  be 
spared  for  fifteen  days,  to  give  them 
time  to  communicate  with  the  king ; 
but  this  she  peremptorily  refused. 
Melvil  implored  her  to  give  a  respite, 
were  it  only  for  eight  days.  “No,” 
said  Elizabeth,  rising  up,  and  impa¬ 
tiently  flinging  out  of  the  apartment, 
“  not  for  an  hour.”  ^  After  such  a 
reception,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
anticipate  the  worst ;  and  although, 
on  a  succeeding  occasion,  the  queen 
appeared  somewhat  mollified,  the  am¬ 
bassadors  left  her  with  the  conviction 
that  fears  for  herself,  and  not  any 
lingering  feelings  of  mercy  towards 
Mary,  w'ere  the  sole  causes  of  her  delay. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Scottish 
king,  having  required  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk  to  pray  for  his  unhappy 
mother,  then  in  the  toils  of  her  ene- 

1  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol,  ii.  p.  533. 

2  Robertson’s  Appendix,  No.  1.,  Memorial 
of  the  Master  of  Gray,  January  12,  1586-7. 


mies  and  daily  expecting  death,  re¬ 
ceived  a  peremptory  refusal.  This 
tvas  the  more  extraordinary,  since 
James  had  carefully  worded  his  re¬ 
quest  so  as  to  remove,  as  he  thought, 
every  possibility  of  opposition;  but 
finding  himself  deceived,  he  directed 
Archbishop  Adamson  to  offer  up  his 
prayers  for  the  queen,  in  the  High 
Church  of  the  capital.  To  his  as¬ 
tonishment  he  found,  on  entering 
his  seat,  that  one  of  the  recusant 
ministers,  named  Cowper,  had  pre¬ 
occupied  the  pulpit.  The  king  ad¬ 
dressed  him  from  the  gallery  ;  told  him 
that  the  place  had  been  intended  for 
another ;  but  added  that,  if  he  would 
pray  for  his  mother,  he  might  remain 
where  he  was.  To  this  Cowper  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  directed  him;  a  significant 
reply  to  all  who  knew  the  character 
of  the  times,  and  certainly  amounting 
to  a  refusal.  A  scene  of  confusion 
ensued.  James  commanded  Cowper 
to  come  down  from  the  pulpit ;  he 
resisted.  The  royal  guard  sprang 
forward  to  pull  out  the  intruder  ;  and 
he  descended,  denouncing  woe  and 
wrath  on  all  who  held  back ;  declar¬ 
ing,  too,  that  this  hour  would  rise  up 
in  witness  against  the  king,  in  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord.  Adamson 
then  preached  on  the  Christian  duty 
of  prayer  for  all  men,  with  such 
pathetic  eloquence,  and  so  powerfully 
offered  up  his  intercession  for  their 
unfortunate  queen,  that  the  congrega¬ 
tion  separated  in  tears,  lamenting  the 
obstinacy  of  their  pastors.® 

Meanwhile,  reports  were  circulated 
in  England,  which  were  artfully  cal¬ 
culated  to  inflame  the  people  and  to 
excuse  severity  towards  Mary.  It 
was  said  one  day,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and 
that  the  Catholics  had  joined  them; 
the  next,  that  Fotheringay  castle  was 
attacked,  and  that  the  Queen  of  Soots 
had  made  her  escape ;  then  came 
rumours  that  the  northern  counties 
were  already  in  rebellion,  and  that  a 
new  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to  slay 
the  queen  and  set  fire  to  London.^ 

2  Spottiswood,  p.  334. 

*  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  it  p.  533. 
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Amidst  these  fictitious  terrors,  tire 
privy-council  held  repeated  meetings, 
and  pressed  Elizabeth  to  give  her 
warrant  for  the  execution  :  Leicester, 
Burghley,  and  Walsingham  entreated, 
argued,  and  remonstrated;  but  she 
continued  distracted  and  irresolute 
between  the  odium  which  must  follow 
the  deed  and  its  necessity.  At  last, 
amid  her  half  sentences  and  dark 
hints,  they  perceived  that  their  mis¬ 
tress  wished  Mary  to  be  put  to  death, 
but  had  conceived  a  hope  they  would 
spare  her  the  cruelty  of  commanding 
it,  and  find  some  secret  way  of  de¬ 
spatching  her;  she  even  seemed  to 
think  that,  if  their  oath  to  “  the  asso¬ 
ciation  ”  for  her  protection  did  not 
lead  to  this,  they  had  promised  much, 
but  actually  done  nothing.  From 
such  an  interpretation  of  their  engage¬ 
ment,  however,  they  all  shrunk.  The 
idea  of  private  assassination  was  abhor¬ 
rent,  no  doubt,  to  their  feelings ;  but 
they  suspected,  also,  that  Elizabeth’s 
only  object  was  to  shift  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  Mary’s  death  from  her 
shoulders  to  then-s  ;  and  that  nothing 
was  moro  likely  than  that,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  had  fulfilled  her  wishes, 
she  should  turn  round  and  accuse 
them  of  acting  without  orders.  Mean¬ 
while  she  became  hourly  more  un¬ 
quiet,  forsook  her  wonted  amuse¬ 
ments,  courted  solitude,  and  often 
was  heard  muttering  to  herself  a  Latin 
sentence  taken  from  some  of  those 
books  of  Emblemata,  or  Aphorisms, 
which  were  the  fashion  of  the  day : 
Aut  fer,  aut  feri;  ne  fa-iare,  feri} 
This 'Continued  till  the  1st  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  the  queen  sent  for  Mr 
Davison  the  secretary,  at  ten  in  the 
moi-niug.  On  aiTiving  at  the  palace, 
he  found  that  the  Lord  Admiral 
Howard  had  been  conversing  with 
Elizabeth  on  the  old  point — the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen’s  execution ;  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  send  Secretary  Davi¬ 
son  to  her  with  the  warrant,  which 
had  already  been  drawn  up  by  Burgh- 

Kllis’s  Letters,  2il  series,  vol.  ili.  pp.  106, 
109. 

>  Either  strike  or  be  stricken  ;  strike  lest 
thou  be  stricken.  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol. 
ii.  p.  634. 


ley  the  lord  treasurer,’^  and  lay  in  his 
possession  unsigned.  Davison  hasted 
to  his  chamber,  and  coming  instantly 
back  with  it  and  some  other  papers 
in  his  hand,  was  called  in  by  Ehza- 
beth,  who,  after  some  talk  on  indiSer- 
ent  topics,  asked  him  what  papers  he 
had  with  him.  He  replied,  divers 
warrants  for  her  signature.  She  then 
inquired  whether  he  had  seen  the 
lord  admiral,  and  had  brought  the 
warrant  for  the  Scottish  queen’s  exe¬ 
cution.  He  declared  he  had,  and 
delivered  it  into  the  queen’s  hand ; 
upon  which  she  read  it  over,  called 
for  pen  and  ink,  deliberately  signed 
it,  and  then  looking  up,  asked  him 
whether  he  was  not  heartUy  sorry 
she  had  done  so  ?  To  this  bantering 
question  he  replied  gravely,  that  he 
preferred  the  death  of  the  guilty  be¬ 
fore  that  of  the  innocent,  and  could 
not  be  sorry  that  her  majesty  took 
the  only  course  to  protect  her  person 
from  imminent  danger.  Elizabeth 
then  commanded  him  to  take  the 
warrant  to  the  chancellor  and  have  it 
sealed,  with  her  orders  that  it  should 
be  used  as  secretly  as  possible ;  “  and 
by  the  way,”  said  she,  relapsing  again 
into  her  jocular  tone,  “you  may  call 
on  Walsingham  and  shew  it  him :  I 
fear  the  shock  will  kill  him  outright.” 
She  added,  that  a  i)ublic  execution 
must  be  avoided.  It  Should  be  done, 
she  said,  not  in  the  open  green  or 
court  of  the  castle,  but  in  the  hall. 
In  conclusion,  she  forbade  him  abso¬ 
lutely  to  trouble  her  any  further,  or 
let  her  hear  any  more  tiU  it  was  done  ; 
she,  for  her  part,  having  performed 
aU  that  in  law  or  reason  could  be  re- 
quired.® 

The  secretary  now  gathered  up  his 
papers,  and  was  taking  his  leave,  when 
Elizabeth  stayed  him  for  a  short  space, 
and  complained  of  Paulet  and  others, 
who  might  have  eased  her  of  this  bur¬ 
den.  “  Even  now,”  said  she,  “  it  might 
be  so  done,  that  the  blame  might  be 

"  CnliRuIa,  0.  ix.  fol.  470.  For  a  minute 
and  interostingaccount  of  the  whole  procecd- 
inprs  of  Davison,  see  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  Life 
of  Davison,  pp.  79, 105. 

s  Davison’s  Defence,  drawn  up  by  liimself, 
in  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  470,  printed  by 
Nicolas,  life  of  Davison,  Appendix  A. 
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removed  from  myself.  Would  you 
and  Walsingliam  write  jointly,  and 
sound  Sir  Amias  and  Sir  Drew  Drury 
upon  it  ?  ”  To  this  Davisou  consented, 
promising  to  let  Sir  Amias  know  what 
she  expected  at  his  hands;  and  the 
queen,  having  again  repeated,  in  an 
earnest  tone,  that  the  matter  must  be 
closely  handled,  dismissed  him.^ 

All  this  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  February.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  of  that  day,  Davison  visited 
Walsingham,  shewed  him  the  warrant 
with  Elizabeth’s  signature,  consulted 
with  him  on  the  horrid  communica¬ 
tion  to  be  made  to  Paulet  and  Drury, 
and  repairing  to  the  chancellor,  had 
the  great  seal  affixed  to  the  warrant. 
The  fatal  paper  was  then  left  in  the 
hands  of  that  dignitary ;  and  Walsing¬ 
ham  and  Davison  the  same  evening 
wrote  and  despatched  a  letter  to 
Fotheringay,  recommending  to  her 
keepers  the  secret  assassination  of 
their  royal  charge,  at  the  queen  their 
mistress’s  special  request.  This  let¬ 
ter,  taken  from  an  original  found 
amongst  Paulet’s  own  papers,®  was  in 
these  calm  and  measured  terms  : — 

“  To  SiE  Amias  Paulet. 

“After  our  hearty  commendations. 
We  find  by  speech  lately  uttered  by 
her  majesty,  that  she  doth  note  in  you 
both  a  lack  of  that  care  and  zeal  for 
her  service  that  she  looketh  for  at 
your  hands ;  in  that  you  have  not  in 
all  this  time,  of  yourselves,  (without 
other  provocation,)  found  out  some 
way  to  shorten  the  life  of  that  queen ; 
considering  the  great  peril  she  is  sub¬ 
ject  unto  hourly,  so  long  as  the  said 
queen  shall  live.  AVherein,  besides  a 
lack  of  love  towards  her,  she  noteth 
greatly  that  you  have  not  that  care  of 
your  own  particular  safeties,  or  rather 
of  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  the 
public  good  and  prosperity  of  your 
country,  that  reason  and  policy  com- 
mandeth ;  especially  having  so  good  a 
warrant  and  ground  for  the  satisfaction 
of  your  consciences  towards  God,  and 
the  discharge  of  your  credit  and  re- 

1  Nicolas’s  Life  of  Davison,  p.  84, 

2  Life  of  Davison,  p.  85.  Tlearne’s  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.  p.  67G, 


putation  towards  the  world,  as  the 
oath  of  ‘  association,’  which  you  both 
have  to  solemnly  taken  and  vowed ; 
and  especially  the  matter  wherewith 
she  standeth  charged  being  so  clearly 
and  manifestly  proved  against  her : 
and  therefore  she  taketh  it  most  un¬ 
kindly  that  men,  professing  that  love 
towards  her  that  you  do,  should  in 
any  kind  of  sort,  for  lack  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  your  duties,  cast  the  burden 
upon  her ;  knowing,  as  you  do,  her  in¬ 
disposition  to  shed  blood,  especially  of 
one  of  that  sex  and  quality,  and  so 
near  to  her  in  blood  as  the  said  queen 

is. 

“  These  respects,  we  find,  do  greatly 
trouble  her  majesty,  who,  we  assure 
you,  has  sundry  times  protested  that 
if  the  regard  of  the  danger  of  her 
good  subjects  and  faithful  servants 
did  not  more  move  her  than  her  own 
peril,  she  would  never  be  drawn  to 
assent  to  the  shedding  her  blood. 
We  thought  it  very  meet  to  acquaint 
you  [with]  these  speeches  lately  passed 
from  her  majesty,  referring  the  same 
to  your  good  judgments.  And  so  we 
commit  you  to  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty.  Your  most  assured  friends, 

“  Fkancis  Walsingham. 

“  William  Davison. 

“  London,  February  1, 1586.”  s 

With  the  letter,  Davison  sent  an 
earnest  injunction  that  it  should  be 
committed  to  the  flames ;  promising 
for  his  part  to  burn,  or,  as  he  styled 

it,  “  make  a  heretic  ”  of  the  answer. 
Cruel  and  morose,  however,  as  Paulet 
had  undoubtedly  been  to  Mary,  he 
was  not  the  common  murderer  which 
Elizabeth  took  him  to  be ;  and  re¬ 
fused  peremptorily  to  have  any  hand, 
in  her  horrid  purpose.  He  received 
the  letter  on  the  2d  of  February,  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  six  the 
same  evening,  having  communicated  it 
to  Drury,  returned  this  answer  to 
Walsingham  : — 

“  Your  letters  of  yesterday,  coming 
to  my  hands  this  present  day  at  five 
in  the  afternoon,  I  would  not  fail,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  directions,  to  return 
my  answer  with  all  possible  speed ; 

s  Robert  of  Gloucester’s  Chronicle,  by 
Hearne,  vol.  ii.  p.  674, 
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which  [I]  shall  deliver  unto  you  with 
great  grief  and  bitterness  of  mind,  in 
that  I  am  so  unhappy  to  have  liven  to 
see  this  unhappy  day,  in  the  which  I 
am  required,  by  direction  from  my 
most  gracious  sovereign,  to  do  an  act 
which  God  and  the  law  forbiddeth. 
My  good  livings  and  life  are  at  her 
majesty’s  disposition,  and  I  am  ready 
to  lose  them  this  next  morrow,  if  it 
shall  so  please  her :  acknowledging 
that  I  hold  them  as  of  her  mere  and 
gracious  favour.  I  do  not  desire  them 
to  enjoy  them  but  with  her  highness’s 
good  liking;  but  God  forbid  that  I 
should  make  so  foul  a  shipwreck  of 
my  conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot 
to  my  poor  posterity,  to  shed  blood 
without  law  and  warrant.  Trusting 
that  her  majesty,  of  her  accustomed 
■clemency,  will  take  this  my  dutiful 
answer  in  good  part  .  .  ^ 

This  refusal,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
written  on  the  2d  February,  in  the 
evening,  at  Potheringay ;  and  next 
morning,  (the  3d,  Friday,)  Davison  re¬ 
ceived  an  early  and  hasty  summons 
from  Elizabeth,  who  called  him  into 
her  chamber,  and  inquired  if  he  had 
been  with  the  warrant  to  the  chancel¬ 
lor’s.  He  said  he  had ;  and  she  asked 
sharply  why  he  had  made  such  haste. 
“  I  obeyed  your  majesty’s  commands,” 
was  his  reply,  “and  deemed  it  no 
matter  to  be  dallied  with.”  “  True,” 
said  she ;  “  yet  methinks  the  best  and 
safest  way  would  be  to  have  it  other¬ 
wise  handled.”  He  answered  to  this, 
that,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  the 
honourable  way  was  the  safest ;  “  and 
the  queen  dismissed  him.  But  by 
this  time  the  warrant,  with  the  royM 
signature,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
council ;  and  on  that  day  they  address¬ 
ed  a  letter,  enclosing  it,  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrowsbur)^  This  letter  was  signed  by 
Burghley  the  lord  treasurer,  Leice.ster, 
Ilunsdon,  Knollys,  Walsingham,  Der¬ 
by,  Howard,  Cobham,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  ami  Davison  himself.^  Yet 
some  fears  as  to  the  responsibility  of 

'  Hearne’s  Robert  of  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.  p. 
675. 

=  Davison’s  Apology,  in  Nicolas's  Life,  Ap¬ 
pendix  A. 

’  Ellis’s  Letteis,  2d  scries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ill, 
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sending  it  away  without  the  queen’s 
knowledge,  made  them  still  hesitate 
to  despatch  it.  In  this  interval,  Pau- 
let’s  answer  arrived ;  and  as  Wal¬ 
singham,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  it, 
was  sick,  (or,  as  some  said,  pretended 
illness,)  the  task  of  communicating  it 
to  Elizabeth  fell  on  Davison.  She 
read  it  with  symptoms  of  great  impa¬ 
tience  ;  and,  breaking  out  into  passion¬ 
ate  expressions,  declared  that  she 
hated  those  dainty,  nice,  precise  fel¬ 
lows,  who  promised  much,  but  per¬ 
formed  nothing,  casting  all  the  burden 
on  her.  But,  she  added,  she  would 
have  it  done  without  him,  by  Wing¬ 
field.  Who  this  new  assassin  was,  to 
whom  the  queen  alluded,  does  not  ap- 
pear.'* 

The  privy-council,  meanwhile,  had 
determined  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  sending  off  the  warrant  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution  upon  themselves  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  intrusted  it  to  Beal,  the  clerk 
of  the  council,  who,  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday  the  4th  of  February,  arrived 
with  it  at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  next  day,  being  Sunday,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Fotheringay,  and  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir 
Drew  Drury.®  Intelligence  was  then 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
grand  marshal  of  England,  who  lived  at 
no  great  distance  from  Fotheringay; 
and  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  7th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  this  nobleman  and  the  Earl  of 
Kent  came  to  the  castle  with  several 
persons  who  were  to  give  directions, 
or  to  be  employed,  in  the  approaching 
tragedy.  For  some  days  before  this, 
Mary’s  servants  had  suspected  the 
worst;  but  the  preparations  which  now 
took  place,  and  the  arrival  of  so  many 
strangers,  threw  them  into  despair. 
On  Tuesday,  after  dinner  at  two 
o’clock,  the  two  earls  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
sent  word  that  she  was  indisposed  and 
in  bed ;  but  if  the  matter  were  of  con¬ 
sequence,  she  would  rise  and  receive 
them.  On  their  reply  that  it  could 
brook  no  delay,  they  were  admitted 

*  Davison’s  Defence ;  Nicolas’s  Life  of 
Davison,  p.  103  ;  and  id.,  Appendix  A. 

6  La  Mort  de  la  Royue  d’Escosse,  in  Jebb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  612. 
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after  a  short  interval ;  and  Kent  and 
Shrewsbury  coming  into  the  apart¬ 
ment,  with  Paulet,  Drury,  and  Beal, 
found  her  seated  at  the  bottom  of  her 
bed,  her  usual  place,  with  her  small 
work-table  before  her.^  Near  her  stood 
her  physician  Burgoin,  and  her  women. 
When  the  earls  uncovered,  she  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  her  usual  tranquil 
grace  ;  and  Shrewsbury,  in  few  words, 
informed  her  that  his  royal  mistress, 
Elizabeth,  being  overcome  by  the 
importunity  of  her  subjects,  had  given 
orders  for  her  execution,  for  which 
she  would  now  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
warrant.  Beal  then  read  the  commis¬ 
sion,  to  which  she  listened  immoved, 
and  without  hiterrupting  him.  On 
its  conclusion  she  bowed  her  head, 
and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
thanked  her  gracious  God  that  this 
welcome  news  had  at  last  come ;  de¬ 
claring  how  happy  she  should  be  to 
leave  a  world  where  she  was  of  no 
use,  and  had  suffered  such  continued 
affliction.  She  assured  the  lords  that 
she  regarded  it  as  a  signal  happiness, 
that  God  had  sent  her  death  at  this 
moment,  after  so  many  evils  and  sor¬ 
rows  endured  for  His  Holy  Catholic 
Church:  “That  Church,’’  she  con¬ 
tinued,  with  great  fervour  of  expres¬ 
sion,  “  for  which  I  have  been  ready, 
as  I  have  often  testified,  to  lay  down 
my  life,  and  to  shed  my  blood  drop 
by  drop.  Alas  !  ”  she  continued,  “  I 
did  not  think  myself  worthy  of  so 
happy  a  death  as  this ;  but  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  as  a  sign  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  humbly  receive  it  ,as  an  earnest 
of  my  reception  into  the  number  of 
His  servants.  Long  have  I  doubted 
and  speculated,  for  these  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years,  from  day  to  day,  upon 
all  tha.t  was  about  to  happen  to  me. 
Often  have  I  thought  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  English  have  acted  to 
imprisoned  princes;  and  after  my 
frequent  escapes  from  such  snares  as 
have  been  laid  for  me,  I  have  scarce 
ventured  to  hope  for  such  a  blessed 
end  as  this.’’  She  then  spoke  of  her 
high  rank,  which  had  so  little  defended 
her  from  cruelty  and  injustice  :  born 

1  La  Mort  de  la  Eoyne  d’Escosse,  Jebb, 
vol,  ii.  p.  612, 


a  queen,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  the 
near  relative  of  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  granddaughter  of  Heni-y  the 
Seventh,  once  Queen  of  France,  and 
still  queen-dowager  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  yet,  what  had  all  this  availed  her  ? 
She  had  loved  England ;  she  had  de¬ 
sired  its  prosperity,  as  the  next  heir 
to  that  crown;  and,  as  far  as  was 
permitted  to  a  good  Catholic,  had 
laboured  for  its  welfare.  She  had 
earnestly  longed  for  the  love  and 
friendship  of  her  good  sister  the  queen; 
had  often  informed  her  of  coming 
dangers  ;  had  cherished,  as  the  dear¬ 
est  wish  of  her  heart,  that  for  once  she 
should  meet  her  in  person,  and  speak 
with  her  in  confidence ;  being  well 
assured  that,  had  this  ever  happened, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  all 
jealousies  and  dissensions.  But  all 
had  been  refused  her;  her  enemies, 
who  still  lived  and  acted  for  their 
own  interests,  had  kept  them  asunder. 
She  had  been  treated  with  ignominy 
and  injustice ;  imprisoned,  contrary 
to  all  faith  and  treaties ;  kept  a  captive 
for  nineteen  years;  “  and  at  last,”  said 
she,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  New 
Testament  which  was  on  her  table, 
“  condemned  by  a  tribunal  which  had 
no  power  over  me,  for  a  crime  of 
which  I  here  solemnly  declare  I  am 
innocent.^  I  have  neither  invented, 
nor  consented  to,  nor  pursued  any 
conspiracy  for  the  death  of  the  Queen 
of  England.”  The  Earl  of  Kent  here 
hastily  interrupted  her,  declaring  that 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  on 
which  she  had  sworn  was  false,  and 
the  Eoman  Catholic  version,  which 
invalidated  her  oath.  “  It  is  the 
translation  in  which  I  beheve,”  an¬ 
swered  Mary,  “  as  the  version  of  our 
holy  Church.  Does  your  lordship 
think  my  oath  would  be  better  if  I 
swore  on  your  translation,  which  I  dis¬ 
believe  ?  ” 

She  then  entreated  to  be  allowed 
the  services  of  her  priest  and  almoner, 
who  was  in  the  castle,  but  had  not 
been  permitted  to  see  her  since  her 
removal  from  Chartley.  He  would 
assist  her,  she  said,  in  her  preparations 
for  death,  and  administer  that  sj^iritual 

2  La  Mort  de  la  Koyne  d’Escosse,  p.  618, 
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consolation,  which  it  would  he  sinful 
to  receive  from  any  one  of  a  different 
faith.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  noble¬ 
man,  the  request  was  refused ;  nor 
was  this  to  be  attributed  to  any  cruelty 
in  Elizabeth,  who  had  given  no  instruc¬ 
tions  upon  the  subject ;  birt  to  the  in¬ 
tolerant  bigotry  of  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
who,  in  a  long  theological  discourse, 
attempted  to  convert  her  to  his  own 
opinions,  offering  her,  in  the  place  of 
her  confessor,  the  services  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Dr 
Fletcher,  whom  they  had  brought 
with  them.  Mary  expressed  her 
astonishment  at  this  last  unexpected 
stroke  of  cruelty ;  but  bore  it  meekly, 
as  she  had  done  aU  the  rest,  although 
she  peremptorily  declined  all  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  dean.  She  then  in¬ 
quired  what  time  she  should  die  ;  and 
the  earls  having  answered,  “  To-morrow 
at  eight  in  the  morning,”  made  their 
obeisance,  and  left  the  room.  On 
their  departure  she  called  her  women, 
and  bade  them  hasten  supper,  that 
she  might  have  time  to  ai-range  her 
affairs.  Nothing  could  be  more  natu¬ 
ral,  or  rather  playful,  than  her  manner 
at  this  moment.  “  Come,  come,”  said 
she,  “Jane  Kennedy,  cease  weeping, 
and  be  busy.  Did  I  not  warn  you, 
my  children,  that  it  would  come  to 
this  ?  and  now,  blessed  be  God  !  it 
has  come  ;  and  fear  and  sorrow  are  at 
an  end.  Weep  not,  then,  nor  lament, 
but  rejoice  rather  that  you  see  your 
poor  mistress  so  near  the  end  of  all 
her  troubles.  Dry  your  eyes,  then, 
and  let  us  pray  together.” 

Her  men-servants,  who  were  in  tears, 
then  left  the  room,  and  Mary  passed 
some  time  in  devotion  with  her  ladies  : 
after  which  she  occupied  herself  in 
counting  the  money  which  still  re¬ 
mained  in  her  cabinet ;  dividing  it 
into  separate  sums,  which  she  intended 
for  her  servants;  and  then  putting 
each  sum  into  a  little  purse  with  a 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  shc/wroto,  with 
her  own  liand,  the  name  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  destined.  Supper 
was  next  brought  in,  of  which  she 
partook  spai-mgly,  as  was  usual  with 
her;  conversing  from  time  to  time 
with  Burgoin  her  physician,  who 
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served  her ;  and  sometimes  falling 
into  a  reverie,  during  which  it  was 
remarked  that  a  sweet  smile,  as  if  she 
had  heard  some  good  news,  would 
pass  over  her  features,  lighting  them 
up  with  an  expression  of  animated 
joy,  which,  much  changed  as  she 
was  by  sorrow  and  ill  health,  recalled 
to  her  poor  servants  her  days  of 
beauty.  It  was  with  one  of  these 
looks  that,  turning  to  her  physician, 
she  said,  “  Did  you  remark,  Burgoin, 
what  that  Earl  of  Kent  said  in  his 
talk  with  me  :  that  my  life  would 
have  been  the  death,  as  my  death 
would  be  the  life  of  their  religion? 
Oh,  how  glad  am  I  at  that  speech  ! 
Here  comes  the  truth  at  last,  and  I 
pray  you  remark  it.  They  told  me 
I  was  to  die  because  I  had  plotted 
against  the  queen;  but  then  arrives 
this  Kent,  whom  they  sent  hither  to 
convert  me,  and  what  says  he  ?  I  am 
to  die  for  my  religion.”  ^ 

After  supper,  she  called  for  her 
ladies,  and  asking  for  a  cup  of  wine, 
drank  to  them  .all,  begging  them  to 
pledge  her ;  which  they  did  on  their 
knees,  mingling  their  tears  in  the  cup, 
and  asking  her  forgiveness  if  they  h.ad 
ever  offended  her.  This  she  readily 
gave  them,  bidding  them  f.arewell  with 
much  tenderness,  entreating  in  her 
turn  their  pardon,  and  solemnly  en¬ 
joining  them  to  continue  firm  in  their 
religion,  .and  forget  all  their  little 
jealousies,  living  in  peace  .and  love 
with  each  other.  It  would  be  easier 
to  do  so  now,  she  added,  since  Nau, 
who  had  been  so  busy  in  creating  dis¬ 
sensions,  was  no  longer  with  them. 
This  was  the  only  subject  on  which 
she  felt  and  expressed  herseff  with 
something  like  keenness;  repeating 
more  than  once,  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  her  death,  but  adding  that  she  for¬ 
gave  him.  She  next  examined  her 
wardrobe,  and  selected  v.arious  dresses 
as  presents  to  her  servants,  delivering 
them  at  the  moment,  with  some  kind 
expression  to  each.  She  then  wrote 
to  her  almoner,  lamenting  that  the 
cruelty  of  her  enemies  had  refused  her 
the  consolation  of  his  presence  with 

1  Camden  in  Rennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  534.  Mort 
dc  la  Royne  d’Escosse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  625. 
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her  ill  her  last  moments,  imploring 
liim  to  watch  and  pray  with  her  that 
night,  and  to  send  her  his  absolution.^ 
After  this  she  made  her  will;  and 
lastly,  wrote  to  the  King  of  France. 
By  this  time  it  was  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  finding  herself  fatigued,  she 
lay  down,  having  first  washed  her  feet, 
whilst  her  women  watched  and  read 
at  her  bedside.  They  observed  that, 
though  quite  still  and  tranquil,  she 
was  not  asleep,  her  lips  moving  as  if  in 
engaged  in  secret  prayer.  It  was  her 
custom  to  have  her  women  read  to  her 
at  night  a  portion  of  the  “  Lives  of  the 
Saints,”  a  book  she  loved  much;  and 
this  last  night  she  would  not  omit  it,  but 
made  Jane  Kennedy  choose  a  portion 
for  their  usual  devotions.  She  selected 
the  life  entitled  “The  Good  Thief,” 
which  treats  of  that  beautiful  and 
affecting  example  of  dying  faith 
and  Divine  compassion.  “  Alas  !  ”  said 
Mary,  “  he  was  indeed  a  very  great 
sinner,  but  not  so  great  as  I  am.  May 
my  Saviour,  in  memory  of  His  Pas¬ 
sion,  have  mercy  on  me,  as  He  had  on 
him  at  the  hour  of  death.”  ^  At  this 
moment  she  recollected  that  she  would 
require  a  handkerchief  to  bind  her 
eyes  at  her  execution;  and  bidding 
them  bring  her  several,  she  selected 
one  of  the  finest,  which  was  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  laying  it  carefully 
aside.  Early  in  the  morning  she  rose, 
observing  that  now  she  had  but  two 
hours  to  live ;  and  having  finished  her 
toilet,  she  came  into  her  oratory,  and 
kneeling  with  her  women  before  the 
altar,  where  they  usually  said  mass, 
continued  long  in  prayer.  Her  phy¬ 
sician  then,  afraid  of  her  being  ex¬ 
hausted,  begged  her  to  take  a  little 
bread  and  wine  ;  which  she  did  cheer¬ 
fully,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time 
for  giving  her  her  last  meal. 

A  knock  was  now  heard  at  the  door, 
and  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the 
lords  waited  for  her.  She  begged  to 
he  allowed  a  short  time  to  conclude 
her  devotions.  Soon  after,  a  second 
summons  amving,  the  door  was  open- 

1  The  letters  are  preserved,  and  will  be 
found  printed  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii,  pp.  627,  630. 

-  Mort  de  la  Boyne  d’Escosse,  Jebb,  vol. 
ii.  p.  631. 


ed,  and  the  sheriff  alone,  with  his  white 
wand,  walked  into  the  room,  proceeded 
to  the  altar,  where  the  queen  still 
knelt,  and  informed  her  that  all  was 
ready.  She  then  rose,  saying  simply, 
“  Let  us  go ;  ”  and  Burgoin  her  phy¬ 
sician,  who  assisted  her  to  rise  from 
her  knees,  asking  her  at  this  moment 
whether  she  would  not  wish  to  take 
with  her  the  little  cross  and  ivory 
crucifix  which  lay  on  the  altar,  she 
said,  “  Oh  yes,  yes  !  it  was  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  have  done  so  :  many,  many 
thanks  for  putting  me  in  mind  !  ” 
She  then  received  it,  kissed  it,  and 
desired  Annibal,  one  of  her  suite,  to 
carry  it  before  her.  The  sheriff,  walk¬ 
ing  first,  now  conducted  her  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment;  on  reaching 
which,  her  servants,  who  had  followed 
her  thus  far,  were  informed  that  they 
must  now  turn  back,  as  a  command 
had  been  given  that  they  should  not 
accompany  their  mistress  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  This  stern  and  unnecessary  or¬ 
der  was  received  by  them  with  loud 
remonstrances  and  tears ;  but  Mary 
only  observed,  that  it  was  hard  not  to 
suffer  her  poor  servants  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  her  death.  She  then  took  the 
crucifix  in  her  hand,  and  bade  them 
affectionately  adieu ;  whilst  they  clung 
in  tears  to  her  robe,  kissed  her  hand, 
and  were  with  difficulty  tom  from 
her,  and  locked  up  in  the  apartment. 
The  queen  after  this  proceeded  alone 
down  the  great  staircase,  at  the  foot 
of  which  she  was  received  by  the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  who  were 
struck  with  the  perfect  tranquillity 
and  unaffected  grace  with  which  she 
met  them.  She.  was  dressed  in  black 
satin,  matronly,  but  richly,  and  with 
more  studied  care  than  she  was  com¬ 
monly  accustomed  to  bestow.  She 
wore  a  long  veil  of  white  crape,  and  her 
usual  high  Italian  ruff;  an  Agnus  Dei 
was  suspended  by  a  pomander  chain 
round  her  neck,  and  her  beads  of  gold 
hung  at  her  girdle.^  At  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase  she  found  Sir  Andrew 
Melvil,  her  old  affectionate  servant, 
and  master  of  her  household,  waiting 
to  take  his  last  farewell.  On  seeing 
her  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  at 
3  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  No.  XV. 
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her  feet,  and  bitterly  lamented  it 
should  have  fallen  on  him  to  carry  to 
Scotland  the  heart-rending  news  of 
his  dear  mistress’s  death.  “  W eep  not, 
my  good  Melvil,”  said  she,  “but  rather 
rejoice  that  an  end  has  at  last  come  to 
the  sorrows  of  Mary  Stuart.  And 
carry  this  news  with  thee,  that  I  die 
firm  in  my  religion,  true  to  Scotland, 
true  to  France.  May  God,  who  can 
alone  judge  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men,  forgive  those  who  have  thirsted 
for  my  blood  !  He  knows  my  heart ; 
He  knows  my  desire  hath  ever  been, 
that  Scotland  and  England  should  be 
united.  Remember  me  to  my  son,” 
she  added.  “Tell  him  I  have  done 
nothing  that  may  prejudice  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland.  And  now,  good  Mel¬ 
vil,  my  most  faithful  servant,  once 
more  I  bid  thee  farewell.”  She  then 
earnestly  entreated  that  her  women 
might  still  be  permitted  to  be  with 
her  at  her  death;  but  the  Earl  of 
Kent  peremptorily  refused,  alleging 
that  they  would  only  disturb  every¬ 
thing  by  their  lamentations,  and  be 
guilty  of  something  scandalous  and 
superstitious;  probably  dipping  then- 
handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  “Alas, 
poor  souls  !  ”  said  Mary,  “  I  will  give 
my  word  and  promise  they  will  do 
none  of  these  things.  It  would  do 
them  good  to  bid  me  farewell ;  and  I 
hope  your  mistress,  who  is  a  maiden 
queen,  hath  not  given  you  so  strait  a 
commission.  She  might  grant  me 
more  than  this,  were  I  a  far  meaner 
person.  And  yet,  my  lords,  you  know 
1  am  cousin  to  your  queen,  descended 
from  the  blood  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
a  married  Queen  of  France,  and  an 
anointed  Queen  of  Scotland.  Surely, 
surely  they  will  not  deny  me  this  last 
little  request  :  my  poor  girls  wish 
only  to  see  me  die.”  ^  As  she  said 
this,  a  few  tears  were  observed  to  fall, 
for  the  first  time ;  and  after  some 
consultation,  she  was  permitted  to 
have  two  of  her  ladies  and  four  of  her 
gentlemen  beside  her.  She  then  im¬ 
mediately  chose  Rurgoin  her  physician, 
her  almoner,  surgeon,  and  apothecary, 
with  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth 
1  T,a  Mort  de  la  Royne  d’Escosse,  Jebb, 
vol,  U,  pp.  635,  630. 
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Curie.  Followed  by  them,  and  by 
Melvil  bearing  her  train,  she  entered 
the  great  hall,  and  walked  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  which  had  been  erected  at  its 
upper  end.  It  was  a  raised  platform, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  and  twelve 
broad,  surrounded  by  a  rail,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  black.  Upon  it  were  placed 
a  low  chair  and  cushion,  two  other 
seats,  and  the  block.  The  queen  re¬ 
garded  it  without  the  least  change  of 
countenance,  cheerfully  mounted  the 
steps,  and  sat  down  with  the  same 
easy  grace  and  dignity  with  which  she 
would  have  occupied  her  throne.  On 
her  right  were  seated  the  Earls  of 
Kent  and  Shrewsbury,  on  her  left 
stood  the  sheriffs,  and  before  her  the 
two  executioners.  The  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  Sir  Drew  Drury,  Beal  the 
clerk  of  the  privy-council,  and  othei's, 
stood  beside  the  scaffold;  and  these, 
with  the  guards,  officers,  attendants, 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
who  had  been  permitted  to  be  present, 
made  up  an  assembly  of  about  two 
hundred  in  all.  Beal  then  read  the 
warrant  for  her  death,  which  she 
heard  with  apparent  attention  ;  but 
those  near  her  could  see,  by  the  sweet 
and  absent  expression  of  her  counte¬ 
nance,  that  her  thoughts  were  far  off. 

When  it  was  finished,  she  crossed 
herself,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  persons  round  the  scaffold.  She 
spoke  of  her  rights  as  a  sovereign 
princess,  which  had  been  invaded  and 
trampled  on,  and  of  her  long  sorrows 
and  imprisonment ;  hut  expressed  the 
deepest  thankfulness  to  God  that, 
being  now  about  to  die  for  her  reli¬ 
gion,  she  was  permitted,  before  this 
company,  to  testify  that  she  died  a 
Catholic,  and  innocent  of  having  in¬ 
vented  any  plot,  or  consented  to  any 
practices  against  the  queen’s  life.  “  I 
will  here,”  said  she,  “  in  my  last  mo¬ 
ments  accuse  no  one  ;  but  when  I  am 
gone,  much  wall  be  discovered  that  is 
now  hid,  and  the  objects  of  those  who 
have  procured  my  death  be  more 
clearly  disclosed  to  the  world.” 

Fletcher  the  Dean  of  Peterborough 
now  came  up  upon  the  scaffold,  and, 
with  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrews- 
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bury,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
engage  Mary  in  their  devotions ;  but 
she  repelled  all  their  offers,  at  first 
mildly,  and  afterwards,  when  they  in¬ 
sisted  on  her  joining  with  them  in 
pi’ayer,  in  more  peremptory  terms.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  Kent,  in  the 
excess  of  his  Puritanism,  observing  her 
intensely  regarding  the  crucifix,  bade 
her  renounce  such  antiquated  super¬ 
stitions.  “Madam,”  said  he,  “that 
image  of  Christ  serves  to  little  pur¬ 
pose,  if  you  have  Him  not  engraved 
upon  your  heart.”  “  Ah,”  said  Mary, 
“there  is  nothing  more  becoming  a 
dying  Christian  than  to  carry  in  his 
hands  this  remembrance  of  his  re¬ 
demption.  How  impossible  is  it  to 
have  such  an  object  in  our  hands  and 
keep  the  heart  unmoved  !  ”  ^ 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough  then 
prayed  in  English,  being  joined  by 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
were  present ;  whilst  Mary,  kneeling 
apart,  repeated  portions  of  the  Peni¬ 
tential  Psalms  in  Latin,^  and  after¬ 
wards  continued  her  prayers  aloud  in 
English.  By  this  time,  the  dean 
having  concluded,  there  was  a  deep 
silence,  so  that  every  word  was  heard. 
Amid  this  stillness  she  recommended 
to  God  His  afflicted  Church,  her  son 
the  King  of  Scotland,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  She  declared  that  her 
whole  hope  rested  on  her  Saviour  ; 
and  although  she  confessed  that  she 
was  a  great  sinner,  she  humbly  trusted 
that  the  blood  of  that  immaculate 
Lamb,  which  had  been  shed  for  all 
sinners,  would  wash  all  her  guilt  away. 
She  then  invoked  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  all  the  saints,  imploring  them  to 
grant  her  their  prayers  with  God ;  and 
finally  declared  that  she  forgave  all 
her  enemies.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  behold  her  at  this  moment 
without  being  deeply  affected  ;  on  her 

1  Martyre  de  Marie  Stuart,  Royne  d’Es- 
cosse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  200,  307 ;  and 
same  volume,  Mort  de  la  Royne  d’Escosse, 
p.  637. 

2  The  Psalms,  as  numbered  in  the  reformed 
version,  were  xxxi.,  It,  andxoi.  In  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  Miserere  mei  Deus  ;  In  te,  Domine, 
speravi;  Qui  habitat  in  adjutorio. — Mort  de 
la  Royne  d’Esoosse,  in  Jebb,  voU  ii.  p.  638. 
Liugard,  vol.  viii,  p.  248. 


knees,  her  hands_  clasped  together  and 
raised  to  Heaven,  an  expression  of 
adoration  and  divine  serenity  lighting 
up  her  features,  and  upon  her  lips  the 
words  of  forgiveness  to  her  persecu¬ 
tors.  As  she  finished  her  devotions 
she  kissed  the  crucifix,  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  exclaimed,  in  a 
clear,  sweet  voice,  “  As  Thine  arms,  0 
my  God,  were  spread  out  upon  the 
cross,  so  receive  me  within  the  arms 
of  Thy  mercy  ;  extend  Thy  pity,  and 
forgive  my  sins !  ” 

She  then  cheerfully  suffered  herself 
to  be  undressed  by  her  two  women, 
Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie, 
and  gently  admonished  them  not  to 
distress  her  by  their  tears  and  lamen¬ 
tations  ;  putting  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  and  bidding  them  remember  that 
she  had  promised  for  them.  On  see¬ 
ing  the  executioner  come  up  to  offer 
his  assistance,  she  smiled,  and  play¬ 
fully  said,  she  had  neither  been  used 
to  such  grooms  of  the  chamber,  nor 
to  undress  before  so  many  people. 
When  all  was  ready,  she  kissed  her  two 
women,  and,  giving  them  her  last  bless¬ 
ing,  desired  them  to  leave  her,  one  of 
them  having  first  bound  her  eyes  with 
the  handkerchief  which  she  had  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  She  then  sat  down, 
and,  clasping  her  hands  together,  held 
her  neck  firm  and  erect,  expecting 
that  she  was  to  be  beheaded  in  the 
French  fashion,  with  a  sword,  and  in 
a  sitting  attitude.  Those  who  were 
present,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  mis¬ 
conception,  wondered  at  this ;  and  in 
the  pause,  Mary,  still  waiting  for  the 
blow,  repeated  the  psalm,  “  In  Thee, 
0  Lord,  have  I  truisted  :  let  me  never 
be  put  to  confusion.”-^  On  being 
made  aware  of  her  mistake,  she  in¬ 
stantly  knelt  down,  and,  groping  with 
her  hands  for  the  block,  laid  her  neck 
upon  it  without  the  slightest  mark 
of  trembling  or  hesitation.  Her  last 
words  were,  “  Into  Thy  hands  I  com¬ 
mend  my  spirit,  for  Thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth.”  At  this 
moment  the  tears  and  emotions  of  the 
spectators  had  reached  their  height, 

3  In  te,  Domine,  confldo :  non  confundar 
in  reternum. 
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and  appear,  unfortunately,  to  have 
shaken  the  nerves  and  disturbed  the 
aim  of  the  executioner,  so  that  his 
first  blow  was  iU  directed,  and  only 
wounded  his  victim.  She  lay,  how¬ 
ever,  perfectly  still,  and  the  next 
stroke  severed  the  head  from  the  body. 
The  executioner  then  held  the  head 
up  and  called  aloud,  “  God  save  the 
queen  !  ”  “  So  let  aU  Queen  Eliza¬ 

beth’s  enemies  perish !  ”  was  the 
prayer  of  the  Dean  of  Peterborough ; 
but  the  spectators  were  dissolved  in 


tears,  and  one  deep  voice  only  answered, 
Amen.  It  came  from  the  Earl  of  Kent.^ 
An  afiecting  incident  now  occurred. 
On  removing  the  dead  body,  and  the 
clothes  and  mantle  which  lay  beside 
it,  Mary’s  favourite  little  dog,  which 
had  followed  its  mistress  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  unperceived,  was  found  nestling 
under  them.  No  entreaty  could  pre¬ 
vail  on  it  to  quit  the  spot ;  and  it  re¬ 
mained  lying  beside  the  corpse,  and 
stained  in  the  blood,  till  forcibly  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  attendants.^ 


CHAPTEE  VI. 
JAMES  THE  SIXTH. 
1586-7—1590. 


The  conduct  of  Elizabeth  on  the  death 
of  the  Queen  of  Soots  was  marked 
by  much  dissimulation  and  injustice. 
After  having  signed  the  warrant  for 
her  execution,  commanded  it  to  be 
carried  to  the  Seals,  and  positively 
interdicted  Davison,  to  whom  she  de¬ 
livered  it,  from  any  further  communi¬ 
cation  with  her  till  it  was  obeyed,  she 
suddenly  turned  fiercely  round  upon 
him  and  her  council,  and  cast  on  them 
the  whole  girilt  of  Mary’s  blood.  In 
a  moment  she  denied,  or  pretended 
to  forget,  everything  which  she  had 
done.  She  had  declared  to  Sir  Robert 
Melvil,  that  she  would  not  spare  liis 
royal  mistress’s  hfe  for  one  hour; 
now  she  swore  vehemently  that  she 
never  intended  to  take  it.  She  had 
assured  Davison,  with  a  great  oath, 
th.at  she  meant  the  execution  to  go 
forward;  now  she  loudly  protested 
that  she  had  commanded  him  to  keep 
the  warrant  till  he  received  furtlier 
orders.  She  had  laboured  anxiously 
with  Paulet  to  have  Mary  secretly 
.made  away  with;  and  now  she  tlid 
not  scruple  to  call  God  to  witness, 
under  awful  obtestations,  that  her  de¬ 


termined  resolution  had  been  all  along 
to  save  her  life.^  And  her  subsequent 
conduct  was  perfectly  in  character 
with  all  this.  On  the  day  after  the 
execution.  Lord  Shrewsbury  wrote 
from  Fotheringay  to  the  court,  which 
was  then  at  Greenwich.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  at  nine,  his  letters  were  brought 
to  the  palace  by  his  son  Henry  Talbot, 
and  the  news  became  public.  Soon 
after,  the  bells  of  the  city,  and  the 
blazing  of  bonfires,  proclaimed  the 
happiness  of  the  people.'*  It  was  im¬ 
possible  that  these  demonstrations 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  we  know  from  Davi- 

1  Mort  de  la  Royne  d’Escosse,  p.  041. 
Martyre  de  Marie  Stuart,  Jebb,  vol.  li.  p. 
308.  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 
Ellis’s  Letters,  2d  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

3  Mort  de  la  Royne  d’Escosse,  Jebb,  vol. 
ii.  p.  041.  Ellis’s  Letters,  2d  series,  vol.  iii. 
p.  117. 

3  Supra,  p.  149.  Life  of  Thomas  E.i-- 
erton,  Lord  Chancellor,  p.  119.  Chas- 
teauueuf  to  Henry  III.,  28th  February  1587. 
Also  MS.  Minutes  of  Carey’s  Message,  War- 
render  MSS. 

<  Life  of  Egerton,  pp.  117,  119.  Letter  of 
Chasteauneuf  to  Henry  III.,  28th  Febniary 
1587.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Chas- 
teauucof  uses  the  new  style. 
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son,  every  word  of  whose  “Apology” 
carries  truth  and  conviction  with  it, 
that  the  queen  that  same  night  was 
made  aware  of  Mary’s  execution ;  ^ 
but  she  took  no  notice,  and  kept  an 
obstinate  silence.  Apparently  none 
of  her  ministers  dared  to  allude  to 
the  event ;  and  when,  after  four  days, 
the  news  was  at  last  forced  upon  her, 
she  broke  into  a  hypocritical  passion  of 
astonishment,  tears,  and  indignation. 
She  upbraided  her  councillors  with 
having  pru-posely  deceived  her, '^chased 
BurgUey  from  her  presence,  and  com¬ 
mitted  Secretary  Davison  to  the  Tower. 
It  was  in  vain  that  this  upright  and 
able,  but  most  unfortunate  of  men, 
pleaded,  with  all  the  energy  of  truth, 
the  commands  of  his  sovereign  for 
everything  that  he  had  done.  She 
knew  he  had  no  witnesses  of  their  con¬ 
versation  ;  charged  him  with  falsehood 
and  disobedience  ;  compelled  Burgh- 
ley,  who  must  have  been  well  assured 
of  his  mnocence,  to  draw  up  a  severe 
memorial  against  him ;  had  him  tried 
before  the  Star-chamber;  degraded 
him  from  his  office  of  secretary ;  in¬ 
flicted  on  him  a  fine  which  amounted 
to  absolute  ruin ;  and  never  after¬ 
wards  admitted  him  to  the  least  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  her  favour.® 

All  this  was  in  keeping  with  the 
subtlety  and  disregard  of  truth  which 
sometimes  marked  Elizabeth’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  when  she  had  any  great 
object  to  gain.  It  was  part  of  a  pre¬ 
meditated  plan  by  which  she  hoped 
to  mislead  Europe,  and  convince  its 
states  that  she  was  really  guiltless  of 
Mary’s  blood :  but  ultimately  it  had 
no  effect  on  the  continent ;  and  it  was 
too  palpably  fictitious  to  be  successful 
for  a  moment  in  Scotland,  where  the 
facts  were  well  known.  In  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  news  of  Mary’s  execution  was 
received  with  a  universal  burst  of  in¬ 
dignation,  and  open  threats  of  revenge. 
But  the  English  wardens,  Lord  Scrope 
and  Sir  John  Foster,  were  provided 

1  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  Life  of  Davison,  p. 
2C8. 

2  Wriglit,  Life  and  Times  of  Elizabeth, 
vol.  ii.  p.  332.  W'olley  to  Leicester,  Sunday, 
1586.  This  Sunday  was  the  12th  Eebruary. 

s  Nicolas’s  Life  of  Davison,  pp.  82,  83 ;  and 
Appendix,  pp.  235,  236,  200,  263. 


against  immediate  attack ;  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  which  was  seed¬ 
time,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  Scots 
to  assemble  in  any  force.^ 

It  was  Mr  Eoger  Ashton,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  James’s  bed-chamber,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  London  some  time  be¬ 
fore  this,  that  brought  the  king  the 
first  certain  intelligence  of  his  mother’s 
death.  Ashton  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
about  the  seventh  day  after  the  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  Lord  Scrope,  who  had  de¬ 
spatched  a  spy  to  watch  James’s 
motions,  wrote  in  alarm  to  Walsing- 
ham,  that  the  monarch  was  grievously 
offended,  and  had  sworn  that  so  foul 
an  act  of  tyranny  and  injustice  should 
not  pass  unrevenged.®  The  feelings, 
however,  of  this  prince  were  neither 
deep  nor  lasting.  Even  at  this  sad 
moment,  selfishness  and  the  assurance 
of  undivided  sovereignty  neutralised 
his  resentment ;  and  he  suffered  some 
expressions  of  satisfaction  to  escape 
him,  which  his  chief  minister.  Secre¬ 
tary  Maitland,  did  not  choose  should 
reach  any  but  the  most  confidential 
ears.®  Meantime,  as  Ashton’s  infor¬ 
mation  was  secret,  James  took  no 
Xiublio  notice  of  it,  but  sent  in  haste 
for  Lord  Maxwell,  Kerr  of  Ancrum, 
and  young  Fernyhirst.^  These  were 
reckoned  amongst  his  most  warlike 
Border  leaders ;  and  whilst  the  coun¬ 
try  rang  with  threats  of  revenge,  the 
king  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
and  held  conference  with  them  and 
hia  most  confidential  nobles. 

Amid  these  consultations,  Mr 
Eobert  Carey  was  despatched  by  the 
English  queen  to  convey  her  apology 
to  Scotland.  This  young  courtier  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  Ehzabeth’s 
cousin-german,  and  she  selected  him 

4  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.t).,  Sir 
John  Foster  to  Walsingham,  26th  Eebmary 
1586-7.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office, 
B.C.,  Scrope  to  Walsingham,  14th  February 
1586-7. 

t  Ijord  Scrope  to  Walsingham.  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  333,  21st 
February  1686-7.  Also  State-paper  Office, 
B.C.,  Sir  II.  Woddrington  to  Walsingham, 
25th  February  1686-7. 

0  MS.,  Calderwood.  British  Museum,  Ays- 
cough,  4738,  fol.  974. 

1  Lord  Scrope  to  Walsingham,  21st  Febru¬ 
ary  1586-7,  Wright’s  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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as  a  personal  favourite  of  the  Scottisli 
Idng.  He  carried  with  him  a  letter, 
written  in  her  own  hand,  in  which  she 
expressed  the  excessive  giref  which 
overwhelmed  her  mind,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  she  termed  “  the 
miserable  accident  which  had  befallen, 
far  contrary  to  her  meaning;  and 
he  was  instructed  to  throw  the  entire 
blame  of  the  tragedy  at  Fotheringay 
upon  Davison  and  her  council.  On 
arriving  at  Berwick,  Carey  forwarded 
a  letter  requesting  an  audience;  but 
this  the  king  declined  to  grant  till  the 
envoy  had  stated,  on  his  honour, 
whether  his  mother,  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  dead  or  alive;  and  when 
it  was  .answered  that  she  was  executed, 
James  peremptorily  refused  to  see  the 
ambassador,  and  commanded  him  to 
proceed  no  further  into  Scotland. 
He  added,  however,  that  he  would 
send  some  members  of  his  council  to 
Berwick,  to  whom  the  letter  .and  mes- 
s.age  of  the  English  queen  might  be 
delivered. 

On  any  other  occ.asion  the  wrath  of 
Elizabeth  would  have  blazed  high  and 
fierce  at  such  an  indignity;  but  at 
this  moment  she  was  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  compelled  her  to  digest 
the  affront ;  and  Carey  communic.ated 
her  false  and  ungenerous  version  of 
the  story  of  Mary’s  death  to  Sir 
Kobert  Melvil  and  the  Laird  of  Cow- 
denknowes,  who  met  him  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  at  Bei'wick."  All  this  failed,  as 
m.ay  readily  be  believed,  to  convince 
James,  or  <appe.ase  the  general  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  By  this  time,  the 
execution  of  the  Scottish  queen,  with 
its  affecting  details,  was  known 
tlwoughout  the  country;  and  what¬ 
ever  maj'  have  been  the  king’s  secret 
resolutions  upon  the  subject,  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
resist  the  deep  and  incre.asing  current 
of  popular  fui-y  which  w.as  sweeping 
on  to  its  revenge. 

r  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  E.C., 
tVoililrington  to  Walsingham.  25tli  February 
15S6-7.  Also,  Warrender  MSS.,  vol.  A.  p. 
240.  MS.  Letter,  Eliiabetli  to  James. 

5  Warrender  JISS.,  vol.  A.  p.  241.  Mr 
Carey’s  Credit.  MS.  Letter,  State-paper 
Office,  B.C,  Woddringtou  to  Walsingham, 
lOtli  March  15Sti-7. 


Many  symptoms  daily  occurred  to 
shew  this  :  already  the  Scottish  Bor¬ 
der  chiefs  had  so  strictly  waylaid  every 
road  .and  pass,  that  not  a  letter  or 
scrap  of  inteUigence  could  be  conveyed 
to  the  English  court;  three  Scottish 
scouts,  with  troopers  trained  to  the 
duty,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  were 
stationed  at  Linton  Bridge,  Colding- 
ham  Moor,  and  beyond  Haddington, 
who  watched  day  and  night,  and 
poimoed  on  every  packet.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  secret  intelligence  was  at  a 
stand;  AValsingham  pined  for  news, 
and  complained  that  his  “  little  blue- 
cap  lads,”  who  used  to  bring  him 
word  of  all  occurrences,  w’ere  no  more 
the  men  he  had  known  them.  Al¬ 
though  the  season  of  the  year  was 
unfavourable,  the  Borders  were  al¬ 
ready  stirring;  some  minor  Scottish 
forays  took  place ;  and  Bothwell, 
whose  power  was  almost  kingly  on 
the  marches,  intimated  unequivocally, 
th.at  he  only  delayed  his  blow  that  it 
might  fall  the  more  he.avily.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  put  on  mourning,  striking 
his  mailed  glove  on  his  breast,  and 
decl.aring  that  the  best  “dule  weed” 
for  such  a  time,  was  a  steel  coat. 
Nor  did  he  stand  alone  in  tjiese  senti¬ 
ments.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  and 
his  brother  Arbroath  offered,  on  the 
moment,  to  raise  three  thousand  men, 
and  carry  fire  and  sword  to  the  gates 
of  Newcastle  ;  whilst  Buccleuch,  Cess- 
ford,  and  Ferny himt  were  only  re¬ 
strained  from  an  outbreak  by  the 
positive  injunctions  of  the  king,  and 
stood  full  .armed  and  fiery-ej-ed,  strain¬ 
ing  like  blood-hoimds  in  the  slip, 
ready  to  be  let  loose  on  a  moment’s 
warning  against  England. 

The  first  circumstance  which  offered 
any  perceptible  check  to  these  dre.ad 
appearances,  was  the  arrival  of  an 
able  letter  addressed  by  AValsingham 
to  Sir  John  Alaitland  of  Thirlstane, 
the  Scottish  secretary  of  skate,  which 
was  evidently  meant  for  the  king’s 
eye.  Thirlshane,  origin.ally  bred  to 
the  law,  w.as  then  high  in  his  m.oster’s 
favour,  and  had  risen  by  his  talents  .as 
a  statesman  to  be  his  most  confiden¬ 
tial  minister.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Eichard  Maitland,  and  younger  brother 
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of  the  Secretary  Lethlngton;  and  a 
though  his  powers  were  less  brilliant 
and  commanding  than  those  wielded 
by  that  extraordinary  man,  his  good 
sense,  indefatigable  application  to 
business,  and  personal  intrepidity, 
made  him  a  valuable  servant  to  his 
sovereign,  and  a  formidable  antagonist 
to  the  higher  nobility,  who  envied 
and  disliked  him.  To  him,  therefore, 
Walsingham  wisely  addressed  this 
letter,  or  rather  memorial,  in  which 
he  argued  the  question  of  peace  or 
war,  and  pointed  out  the  extreme  folly 
and  impolicy  of  those  counsels  which, 
at  such  a  moment,  urged  the  young 
king  to  a  rupture  with  England.  His 
reasons  were  well  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  upon  James.^  Advert¬ 
ing  to  the  injustice  of  the  quarrel,  he 
described,  with  great  force  of  argu¬ 
ment,  the  effects  that  a  war  with 
England  must  inevitably  produce  on 
his  title  to  the  succession  after  the 
queen’s  death,  and  the  certain  aliena¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
nobility  and  people  from  a  prince  who 
first  revived  the  ancient  and  almost 
forgotten  enmity  between  the  two 
nations,  and  then  hoped  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  the  successor  of  so  great  and 
popular  a  princess  as  Elizabeth.  As 
for  Spain  and  France,  on  whose  assist¬ 
ance  it  was  reported  he  chiefly  de¬ 
pended,  could  he  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  Spain  would  prove  true  to  him  ? 

— a  country  which  hated  him  for  his 
religion ;  or  France,  whose  policy  was 
to  counteract,  by  every  possible  me¬ 
thod,  an  event  which  must  be  so  fatal 
to  her  power,  as  the  union,  whether 
by  conquest  or  otherwise,  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  ? 
Could  he  believe  that  the  French 
monarch  would  assist  him  to  a  con¬ 
quest  which,  if  completed,  must 
threaten  his  own  crown  ?  Had  he  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  monarohs  of  England 
still  insisted  on  their  right  to  the 
throne  of  France?  Besides,  could  it 
be  credited  for  an  instant,  that  the 
king  of  that  country  would  ever  cor¬ 
dially  unite  his  interests  with  a 
monarch  so  nearly  allied  as  James  to 

1  Ilis  letter,  which  is  very  lonpf,  is  printed 
entire  by  SpottisiYOOd,  pp.  059-362, 
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the  family  of  Guise;  a  house  which 
Henry  hated  in  his  heart,  and  which 
he  suspected  to  aim  at  his  deposition  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  ar¬ 
guments  of  so  far-sighted  a  statesman 
as  Walsingham  were  not  thrown  away 
eventually  upon  James;  but  at  the 
moment  the  impression  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  for  some  time  every¬ 
thing  portended  war. 

The  Scottish  Borders,  which  during 
the  winter  and  spring  had  been  kept 
in  tolerable  quietness,  broke  into  open 
hostility  as  the  summer  advanced. 
Six  successive  Scottish  forays  swept 
with  relentless  havoc  through  the 
middle  marches ;  and  Sir  Cuthbert 
Collingwood,  who  commanded  in  those 
parts,  foimd  himself  too  weak  to  re¬ 
strain  the  incursions  of  the  fierce 
marauders  of  Cessford,  Fernyhirst, 
Bothwell,  and  Angus.  In  a  piteous 
letter  to  Walsingham,  he  described 
the  country  as  having  been  reduced 
to  a  desert,  wasted  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  filled  with  lamentation  and  dis¬ 
may  and  he  remonstrated  with  the 
Scottish  wardens  in  strong  terms. 
But  so  little  impression  did  Colling- 
wood’s  complaints  make  on  the  Scot¬ 
tish  government,  and  so  inadequate 
was  the  assistance  sent  him  by  his 
own,  that  Buccleuch,  Cessford,  and 
Johnston,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand 
men,  attacked  him  in  his  castle  at 
Eslington,  slew  seventeen  of  his  gar¬ 
rison,  took  one  of  his  sons  prisoner, 
severely  wounded  another,  and  but 
for  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  had 
made  captive  the  warden  himself. 

It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
flagrant  outrages,  which  continued 
more  or  less  throughout  the  year 
1587,  though  unnoticed  by  our  gen¬ 
eral  historians,  with  James’s  warm 
coalition  with  Elizabeth  in  1588.  The 
probable  explanation  may  be  that  the 
young^  King  of  Scots,  without  serious 
intentions  of  wai',  was  not  displeased 
that  Ehzabeth  should  have  a  little 
temporary  experience  of  his  power  of 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Col¬ 
lingwood  to  Walsingham,  July  12,  1587. 
Ibid.,  B.C.,  same  to  same,  M.ay  21,  1587. 
Ibid.,  B.C.,  same  to  same,  with  enclosure, 
June  23,  1587  ;  and  ibid.,  same  to  same, 
Augitst  23,  1587. 
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disturbing  her;  that  he  was  not  an¬ 
noyed  by  such  excesses ;  and  even,  as 
Foster  asserted  and  Burghley  sus¬ 
pected,  secretly  encouraged  them. 

He  knew  that  Elizabeth  was  anxious 
to  conciliate  him,  and  had  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  purchase  peace  with 
Scotland  ;  and  he,  on  his  side,  had  re¬ 
solved  that  ho  would  not  sell  it  too 
cheap.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
embarrassments  with  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  queen  was  now  surrounded.  The 
mighty  preparations  of  Spain  against 
England  were  no  secret ;  the  rebellion 
of  Tyi-one  in  Ireland  was  at  its  height; 
in  Scotland  the  Catholic  lords,  Huntly, 
Errol,  Angus,  Maxwell,  and  their  ad¬ 
herents,  were  powerful,  warlike,  and 
stirring,  animated  with  the  bitterest 
animosity  against  Elizabeth,  whom 
they  detested  as  the  murderess  of 
their  queen  and  the  implacable  eneiny 
of  their  religion.  Another  thorn  in 
the  side  of  England  was  the  con.stant 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  Irish 
insurgents  and  the  Scottish  Isles.  From 
these  nurseries  of  warlike  seamen  and 
soldiers,  strong  reinforcements  had 
already  joined  Tyrone;  and  the  chiefs, 
who  were  as  fierce  and  potent  as  ^  so 
many  little  sea  kings,  drove  a  lucrative 
trade  by  serving  him  against  England 
at  a  high  price.  This  was  another 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  James.  By 
means  of  his  lieutenants,  Huntly  and 
Argyle,  to  whom  the  administration 
of  the  northern  parts  of  his  dominions 
was  intrusted,  he  could  let  loose  the 
Islesmen  against  Elizabeth,  or  detain 
them  at  home,  as  suited  his  policy ; 
.and  th.at  queen  repeatedly  requested 
him  to  exert  this  influence  in  her 
favour.  To  do  this,  however,  with 
greater  profit  to  himself,  the  king 
was  not  unwilling  she  should  feel  his 
power ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  Border  inroads,  delayed 
remonstr.ating  with  Huntly  on  his  in¬ 
trigues  with  Spain,  refused  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  Jesuits  who  were  lurking  in 
his  dominions,  and  gave  himself  no 
trouble  to  chock  the  rising  animosity 

>  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  K.O., 
.  Robert  Carvylo  to  WalsinRham,  December 
4,  1687.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office, 
BurijUley  to  Fowler,  April  17,  1588. 


against  England.  Y et  in  his  heart  ho 
had  no  inclination  for  war.  He  felt 
the  truth  of  Walsingham’s  argument, 
that  any  prolonged  struggle  at  this 
moment  with  England  would  be  fatal 
to  his  hopes  of  succession ;  and  ho  - 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  the  reins 
over  the  Catholic  lords  and  the^  Span¬ 
ish  intriguers  so  completely  in  his 
hands,  that  he  could  command  peace 
with  England  at  whatever  moment 
the  queen  chose  to  have  his  amity  on 
his  own  terms.  In  such  a  hope  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  deceived. 
The  Catholic  party,  supported  by  the 
money  of  Spaip,  commanding  ne,arly 
all  the  northern  counties,  and  having 
with  them  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  who  were  enraged  at  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Mary,  gained  in  a  short 
time  a  strength  on  which  he  h.ad  not 
calculated,  and  far  from  being  bridled, 
for  some  time  dictated  terms  to  hini. 
But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this 
digression  to  the  course  of  events  in 
Scotland. 

The  king,  who  was  now  on  the  eve 
of  his  majority,  assembled  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  his  nobility  at  Edinburgh,  and 
determined  to  despatch  ambassadors 
to  the  courts  of  France  and  Denm.ark.® 
To  Henry  the  Third  he  proposed  a 
renewal  of  the  ancient  league  between 
the  two  kingdoms ;  whilst  to  the 
Danish  monarch  he  made  overtures  of 
a  matrimonial  alliance.**  But  Henry, 
who  was  at  this  moment  disposed  to 
bo  on  favourable  terms  with  England, 
treated  James’s  advances  coldly ;  .and 
although  the  Danish  .alliance  even¬ 
tually  took  place,  its  first  suggestion 
does  not  .appear  to  have  been  very 
cordially  welcomed.'* 

The  same  convention  was  signalised 
by  .an  event  which  brought  a  merited 
punishment  on  one  of  the  basest  of 
men.  This  was  the  fall  of  the  Master 
of  Gray,  who  was  tried  for  high  trea¬ 
son,  condemned,  and  on  the  point  of 
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*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  A.  B.  to 
Walsingliara,  August  19,  1587.  Also  Car  to 
Walsiugham,  B.O.,  State-paper  Office,  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1587.  Moyse’s  Memohs,  p.  05. 
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being  executed,  when  his  life  was 
spared,  and  the  sentence  changed  to 
banishment,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  and  Lord  Hamilton. 
His  accu,ser  was  Sir  William  Stewart, 
now  about  to  proceed  on  the  French 
embassy ;  and  in  his  dittay,  or  indict¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  preserved,  were 
contained  various  points  of  treason.^ 
But  his  most  flagrant  offence,  which 
was  completely  proved,  was  the  base 
betrayal  of  his  trust  in  his  recent  ne¬ 
gotiation  in  England,  where  he  secret¬ 
ly  recommended  the  death,  instead  of 
pleading  for  the  life,  of  the  Scottish 
queen.  At  first,  with  his  wonted 
effrontery,  he  attempted  to  brazen 
out  the  matter  and  overawe  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  but  in  the  end  he  pleaded 
guilty ;  and,  as  abject  as  he  had  been 
insolent,  threw  himself  on  the  king’s 
mercy.  None  lamented  his  disgrace  ; 
for,  although  still  young  in  years, 
Gray  was  old  in  falsehood  and  crime. 
Brilliant,  fascinating,  highly  educated, 
and  universally  reputed  the  hand¬ 
somest  man  of  his  time,  he  had  used 
all  these  advantages  for  the  most 
profligate  ends ;  and  his  life,  which  to 
the  surprise  of  many  was  now  spared, 
had  been  little  less  than  a  tissue  of 
treachery.  He  retired  to  France ;  and 
although,  after  some  years,  he  was 
again  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland, 
he  never  recovered  the  commanding 
station  from  which  he  fell.^ 

James  had  now  attained  majority, 
and  important  subjects  began  to 
occupy  his  mind.  Amid  much  that 
was  frivolous  and  volatile,  this  young 
prince  sometimes  evinced  a  sagacity 
in  detecting  abuses,  and  a  vigour  in 
devising  plans  for  the  amelioration  of 
his  kingdom,  which  surprised  even 
those  who  knew  him  best.  To  recon¬ 
cile  his  nobility,  and  extinguish  those 
fierce  and  sanguinary  family  feuds 
which  so  frequently  defied  the  laws 
and  tore  the  kingdom  in  pieces;  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Kirk,  pro- 

1  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  part  iii. 
p.  157.  Historic  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  22'r. 
Spottiswood,  p.  363. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C., 
Woddringtou  to  Walsingham,  29th  April 
1587.  Ibid.,  Carvyle  to  Walsingham,  May 
12,  1587. 


vide  for  its  ministers,  and  establish 
a  certain  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity; 
to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  debt  by  recovering  the  crown 
lands,  which  had  been  greatly  dilapi¬ 
dated  during  his  minority ;  and  to 
take  some  decisive  steps  on  the  subject 
of  his  marriage  :  these  were  the  chief 
points  which  now  pressed  themselves 
upon  his  attention,  and  to  which  he 
directed  the  labours  of  his  principal 
minister,  the  Secretary  Maitland.  But 
difficulties  encountered  him  at  every 
step.  Outwardly,  indeed,  the  king’s 
desire  for  a  reconciliation  amongst 
the  nobles  was  accomplished ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  parliament  held 
in  the  capital,**  the  principal  street 
exhibited  a  singular  spectacle.  A  table 
was  spread  at  the  cross,  where  a  ban¬ 
quet  was  prepared  by  the  magistrates ; 
and  a  long  line  of  nobles,  who  had 
been  previously  reconciled  and  feasted 
by  the  king  in  the  palace  at  Holyrood, 
was  seen  to  emerge  from  its  massive 
gateway,  and  walk  in  peaceful  pro¬ 
cession  up  the  principal  street  of  the 
city.  Bothwell  and  Angus,  Hume 
and  Fleming,  Glammis  and  Crawford, 
with  many  other  fierce  opponents  who 
had  been  compelled  by  their  sove¬ 
reign’s  threats  or  entreaties  to  an 
unwilling  embrace,  marched  hand  in 
hand  to  take  their  seats  at  the  board 
of  concord,  where  they  drank  to  each 
other  amid  the  thunder  of  the  castle 
guns,  and  the  songs  and  shouts  of  the 
citizens.  It  was  an  imposmg  cere¬ 
mony,  but  really  an  idle  and  hollow 
farce.  The  deep  wounds  of  feudal 
hatred,  and  the  sacred  duty  of  feudal 
revenge,  were  not  so  easily  cured  or 
forgotten;  and  many  of  the  hands 
now  locked  in  each  other  were  quiver¬ 
ing  with  a  desire  to  find  occupation 
rather  in  grappling  the  throat  than 
pledging  the  health  of  their  brother. 
Before  the  year  concluded,  all  accord¬ 
ingly  was  nearly  as  bad  as  before. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  on 
which  all  seemed  agr-eed — a  desire  to 
attack  England  and  avenge  the  death 
of  Mary,  So  deep  was  this  feeling, 
that  Thirlstanc,  now  raised  to  the 
high  office  of  chancellor,  in  closing 
*  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  229. 
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the  parliament,  made  a  stirring  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  assembled  estates;  and 
such  was  the  impression  of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  that  the  nobles,  in  a  transport 
of  pity  and  enthusiasm,  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  knees  before  the 
king,  and,  amid  the  clang  of  their 
weapons  and  imprecations  against 
Elizabeth,  took  a  vow  that  they  would 
hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
quarreld 

These  indications  encouraged  Huntly 
and  the  potent  faction  of  the  Catholic 
lords  to  a  renewal,  or  rather  more 
active  continuance,  of  their  intrigues 
with  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Messengers  were  despatched  thither, 
(not  without  the  connivance  of  James,) 
who  held  out  hopes  to  Philip  of  Scot¬ 
tish  assistance  in  his  great  enterprise 
against  England.^  Various  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests  in  disguise  (of 
whom  Gordon  and  Drury  were  the 
most  active)  glided  through  North¬ 
umberland  into  Scotland,  proceeded 
to  the  late  convention  at  Edinburgh, 
and  from  thence  to  Aberdeen,  where 
they  continued  their  efforts,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  their  foreign  brethren, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  dethronement  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.^  Apparently  all  this  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Scottish  king.  It  is, 
indeed,  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  at  the  real  sentiments  of  a  prince 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  dissimu¬ 
lation  ;  but,  either  from  policy  or 
necessity,  he  was  soon  so  utterly  es¬ 
tranged  from  England,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  by  the  Spanish 
faction,  that  Elizabeth  began  to  be  in 
serious  alarm.^ 

That  great  princess  was  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  surrounded  by  dangers  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude.  Philip  the  Second 
of  Spain  was  collecting  against  her  that 
mighty  armament,  which  was  idly 
deemed  to  be  invincible.  The  ports 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office.  B.C.,  Car- 
vyle  to  Walsinghara,  August  3,  1587. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Car 

to  Walsinglmiu,  September  11,  1687.  Also 
ibid ,  B.C.,  Weddrington  to  •Walsingham, 
April  29,  1587.  „  „  „  , 

»  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Col- 
liiigwood  to  Walsingham,  May  21,  1587. 

i  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Lord 
Ilunsdon  to  BurgUley,  Kovewber  14,  1687. 
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of  Spain  and  Flanders  rang  with  the 
din  of  arms  and  the  bustle  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  military  preparation.  The 
queen  had  been  persuaded  by  Burgh- 
ley  and  her  chief  councillors,  that  the 
execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  would 
prove  a  deathblow  to  the  Catholic 
party,  extricate  her  from  all  her  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  confer  upon  her  life  and 
crown  a  security  to  which  she  had  for 
many  years  been  a  stranger.  But  she 
was  miserably  disappointed.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  death  of  Mary  were 
received  by  nearly  the  whole  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  with  oneloud  burstof  astonish¬ 
ment  and  indignation.  No  sovereign 
had  enforced  more  rigidly  than  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  dogma  of  the  inviolability 
and  divine  right  of  princes,  and  their 
responsibility  to  God  alone.  The 
doctrine  was  generally  received  and, 
acted  upon  by  her  royal  allies;  and 
they  now  arraigned  her  as  an  apostate 
from  her  own  principles,  and  an  open 
despiser  of  all  that  was  holy,  just,  and 
true.  Mary’s  servants  and  household 
were  many  of  them  foreigners;  and, 
returning  to  their  homes,  spread  over 
the  continent  the  touching  story  of 
her  death.  The  hypocritical  pretences 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  by  which 
she  had  endeavoured  to  shield  herself 
from  the  odium  of  the  execution,  were 
generally  discredited.  It  was  said 
that,  for  the  gratification  of  her  own 
private  revenge,  she  had  not  scrupled 
to  stain  her  hands  with  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  queen ;  and  that,  to 
escape  the  infamy  of  the  fact,  she  had 
meanly  and  falsely  thrown  the  blame 
upon  an  innocent  councillor.  The 
press  teemed  throughout  Catholic 
Europe  with  innumerable  publica¬ 
tions  :  histories,  poems,  pamphlets, 
and  funeral  orations,  were  circulated 
in  every  quarter  on  the  alleged  martyr¬ 
dom  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  the 
execrable  guilt  of  her  by  whom  she 
had  been  murdered.  The  whole  course 
of  Elizabeth’s  public  and  jirivate  life 
was  dissected,  attacked,  and  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  and  she  was  held  up  to  the  de¬ 
testation  of  the  world  as  the  true 
daughter  and  inheretrix  of  all  the 
wickedness,  cruelty,  irreligion,  tyranny, 
and  lust  of  her  father^  Henry  the 
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Eighth.  The  effect  of  all  this,  and 
the  impression  it  made  upon  the 
Catholic  mind  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom,  was  great ;  and  when  Philip  be¬ 
gan  his  mighty  preparations  against 
England,  the  projected  invasion  of 
that  country  partook  of  something 
like  the  sanctity  of  a  crusade. 

Surrounded  by  such  complicated 
difficulties,  it  was  not  without  alarm 
that  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  estrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  the 
bold  proceedings  of  her  enemies  the 
Catholic  lords.  Confident  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Spain,  with  whose  vast  pre¬ 
parations  they  were  well  acquainted, 
they  hoped  to  revolutionise  Scotland, 
get  possession  of  the  king’s  person, 
destroy  his  Protestant  advisers,  and 
re-establish  the  Catholic  religion.^  It 
was  one  principal  branch  of  their  plan 
to  produce  a  diversion  against  Eng¬ 
land  in  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles, 
which  should  take  place  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  invasion  by  the  Armada. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  these  great 
designs.  Lord  Maxwell,  a  leading  and 
powerful  Catholic  lord,  was  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  communication  with  Spain 
and  Rome ;  Archibald  Douglas  was  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  seconding  their  efforts  in 
England,  and  the  disgraced  Master  of 
Gray  in  France  ;  whilst  Sir  William 
Stewart,  the  brother  of  the  once-power- 
f  ul  Arran,  was  busy  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma.^  In  Scotland, 
Huntly,  the  great  leader  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  lords,  with  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
Mar,  Angus,  and  Bothwell,  were  pre¬ 
pared,  on  the  briefest  warning,  to  as¬ 
semble  a  force  which  the  king,  in  his 
present  circumstances  of  poverty  and 
desertion,  could  not  control.  As  was 
usual  in  Scotland,  schemes  of  private 
assassination  were  mixed  up  with  plots 
against  the  government :  not  only  the 
Chancellor  Maitland  but  the  king  him¬ 
self  considered  their  lives  in  danger ;  ^ 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  ft  to  tVal- 
singham,  1st  January  1587-8. 

2  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  January  1587-8. 
Occurrences  out  of  Scotland. 
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and  James,  in  self-defence,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  dissemble,  and  to  aim  at  a 
neutrality  which  promised  a  temporary 
security.^  But  throughout  all  this 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  monarch 
experienced  no  alteration.  He  con¬ 
tinued  firm  in  his  opposition  to  Spain, 
true  to  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
ready  to  league  with  England  the 
moment  Elizabeth,  throwing  off  her 
parsimony,  shewed  a  sincere  determi¬ 
nation  to  assist  him  with  money  and 
troops.  This  the  imminent  dangers 
with  which  she  was  surrounded  at 
length  compelled  her  to  do  ;  and  Lord 
Hunsdon,  her  cousin,  who  had  recently 
gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
intrigues  of  France  by  robbing  the 
French  ambassador,  Courcelles,  of’  his 
despatches,  was  selected  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  King  of  Scots. 
But  at  this  moment  a  circumstance, 
apparently  slight,  had  nearly  over¬ 
turned  aU.  Jane  Kennedy,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  noble  house,  who  had  attended 
Mary  in  her  last  hours,  suddenly  ar¬ 
rived  from  France,  obtained  a  private 
audience  of  the  king,  was  closeted 
with  him  for  two  hours,  and  gave  so 
touching  an  account  of  the  tragedy  at 
Fotheringay,  that  James  refused  to  be 
comforted ;  and  denouncing  vengeance, 
broke  off  the  conferences  with  Eng¬ 
land.  But  these  feelings  were  evan¬ 
escent  :  the  violence  of  the  northern 
earls,  the  fear  of  losing  Elizabeth  and 
cutting  himself  out  of  the  succession, 
restored  him  to  his  calmer  mood; 
and  he  despatched  the  Laird  of  Car¬ 
michael  to  meet  Hunsdon  on  the 
Borders  at  Hutton  Hall.®  All,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  be  transacted  with  the 
utmost  secrecy ;  and  nothing  could  bo 
more  alarming  than  the  picture  of  the 
kingdom  drawn  by  the  English  diplo¬ 
matist.  Huntly  and  the  Catholics, 
he  said,  were  almost  in  open  rebellion, 
eEirnestly  pressing  Philip  and  the  Duke 
of  Parma  to  attack  England  through 

*  JfS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula 
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Scotland ;  and  offering,  the  moment 
the  Spaniards  made  their  descent,_to 
join  them  with  a  body  of  troops  which 
should  overwhelm  Elizabeth.^  Against 
this  there  was  little  to  oppose  :  for 
the  Scottish  king  and  the  Kirk  were 
on  bad  terms  ;  and  the  Chancellor 
Maitland,  the  only  man  of  statesman¬ 
like  views,  although  in  heart  a  Pro¬ 
testant  and  a  friend  to  England,  Uved 
in  hourly  dread  of  assassination  by 
Bothwell  or  some  of  his  desperate 
associates.^  Under  such  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  says  something  for  the 
King  of  Scots  that  he  resisted  the 
high  offers  made  to  him  at  this  crisis 
by  foreign  princes,  declared  himself 
the  determined  opponent  of  Spain, 
res^ved  to  support  the  reformed 
opinions,  and  co-operated  cordially 
with  the  Queen  of  England.  He  as¬ 
sured  Elizabeth  that  she  could  not 
detest  more  deeply  than  himself  the 
plots  of  the  Papists  ;  that  none  of  the 
messengers  of  Antichrist,  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  should  be  encouraged ; 
and  that  his  single  reason  for  suspend¬ 
ing  their  usual  loving  intelligence, 
was  a  feeling  that  she  had  failed  to 
vindicate  herself  from  the  guht  of  his 
mother’s  blood.  To  prove  his  sincerity 
against  the  Catholics,  he  summoned 
his  forces,  attacked  the  castle  of  Loch- 
maben,  belonging  to  Lord  Maxwell, 
who  had  now  assumed  the  title  of 
Morton,  and,  reinforced  by  an  English 
battering-train,  destroyed  the  castle, 
and  took  prisoner  its  captain,  David 
Maxwell,  whom  he  hanged  with  six  of 
his  men.^  This  spirit  and  severity 
enchanted  Elizabeth;  and  she  forth¬ 
with  despatched  Mr  William  Ashby 
to  the  Scottish  court  with  her  thanks 
and  congratulations.  But  the  ambas¬ 
sador  promised  far  more  than  the 
queen  had  the  least  intention  of  per¬ 
forming.  His  royal  mistress,  he  said, 
was  ready  to  settle  a  duchy  on  her 
good  brother,  with  a  yearly  pension  of 

1  MS.,  1588-9,  State-paper  Office.  Inter¬ 
cepted  letters  of  lluntly,  Morton,  and  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  in  tlie  name  of  tlie  Catholic 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
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five  thousand  pounds.  She  would 
immediately  raise  for  him  a  body¬ 
guard  of  fifty  Scottish  gentlemen; 
and,  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  revolt 
by  the  Popish  lords  on  the  approach 
of  the  Armada,  she  would  levy  a  corps 
of  a  hundred  horse  and  a  hundred 
infantry  to  act  upon  the  Borders.-* 
With  these  high  offers  James  imme¬ 
diately  closed;  and  WaLsingham,  for 
whose  piercing  glance  and  uni-versal 
inteUigence  nothing  was  too  minute 
or  remote,  having  discovered  that 
Thomas  Fowler,  an  attached  friend  of 
the  house  of  Lennox,  and  a  favom-ite 
of  the  Scottish  king,  was  about  to 
proceed  on  some  private  personal  af¬ 
fairs  to  Edinburgh,  contrived,  through 
his  means,  to  open  a  secret  corres¬ 
pondence  with  James,  and  klaitlaud 
his  chief  minister,  which  enabled 
them  to  traverse  and  overthrow  the 
designs  of  Huntly  and  the  Spanish 
faction.®  All  this  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  Elizabeth.  Ireland  was 
saved  from  any  invasion  by  the  Isles- 
men;  the  Borders  between  England 
and  Scotland  were  kept  quiet ;  no 
Scottish  auxiliaries  were  permitted  to 
pass  over  to  the  service  of  her  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  she  was  enabled  to  concen¬ 
trate  her  whole  naval  and  military 
energies  to  meet  the  gi'eat  crisis  of 
her  fate,  the  meditated  invasion  of  the 
Armada.  This  she  did,  accordingly, 
in  the  noblest  and  most  effective  man¬ 
ner  :  and  the  result  is  familiar  to  all, 
in  the  utter  discomfiture  and  disper¬ 
sion  of  that  mighty  armament. 

Not  long  after  this  occurred  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorr.ainc, 
which  removed  two  of  her  most 
powerful  and  talented  opponents  :  so 
th.at,  although  the  clouds  still  lowered, 
the  imminenoy  of  the  danger  en  the 
side  of  Spain  and  France  had  passed. 

James  now  naturally  looked  for  the 
performance  of  her  promises  ;  but  he 
was  cruelly  disappointed.  With  the 
cessation  of  alarm,  Elizabeth’s  deep- 

«  MS.  Letter,  State-p.apcr  Office,  -William 
Ashby  to  Lord  Burghley,  6th  August  1588. 

0  Ibid.,  Ashby  to  IValsinglmm,  llUh  Nov¬ 
ember  1588.  Also  ibid.,  Fowler  to  Walsing- 
hum,  18tli  December  1588. 
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rooted  habits  of  parsimony  revived: 
the  promised  duchy  with  its  princely 
revenue,  the  annual  pension,  the  in¬ 
tended  body-guard,  the  Engh.sh  auxili¬ 
aries  to  act  upon  the  Borders,  melted 
away  and  were  no  more  heard  of. 
Ashby,  the  ambassador,  it  was  alleged, 
had  much  exceeded  his  instructions  ; 
and  the  king,  in  great  wrath,  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  been  dandled  and 
duped  like  a  boy.^  These  irritated 
feelings  were  encouraged  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  faction.  Many  urged  the  king  to 
seek  revenge.  Bothwell,  ever  anxious 
for  broils,  boasted  that,  without  charg¬ 
ing  his  master  a  farthing,  he  would 
bleed  Ehzabeth’s  exchequer  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns 
a  year,  or  lay  the  country  waste  to  the 
gates  of  Newcastle.  The  more  moder¬ 
ate  party  hardly  dared  to  advise ;  and 
the  Chancellor  Maitland,  hitherto  the 
firm  friend  of  England,  found  himself 
compelled  to  unite  with  Huntly. 
The  character  of  the  young  prince, 
and  the  dangerous  and  unsettled  state 
of  Scotland  at  this  time,  were  strik¬ 
ingly  described  by  Fowler  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Walsingham.  He  found 
James,  he  said,  a  vh-tuous  prince, 
stained  by  no  vice,  and  singularly 
acute  in  the  discussion  of  aU  matters 
of  state,  but  indolent  and  careless ; 
and  so  utterly  profuse,  that  he  gave 
to  every  suitor,  even  to  vain  youths 
and  proud  fools,  whatever  they  de¬ 
sired.  He  did  not  scruple  to  throw 
away,  in  this  manner,  even  the  lands 
of  his  crown ;  and  so  reckless  was  he 
of  wealth,  that  in  Fowler’s  opinion,  if 
he  were  to  get  a  million  from  England, 
it  would  aU  go  the  same  way.  His 
pleasures  were  hunting,  of  which  he 
was  passionately  fond ;  and  playing  at 
the  mawe,  an  Enghsh  game  of  chance, 
in  ■which  he  piqued  himself  on  excel¬ 
ling.  In  his  dress  he  was  slovenly, 
and  his  court  and  household  were 
shabby  and  unkingly ;  but  he  sat  often 
in  council,  was  punctual  in  his  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  not  missing  the  sermons 
thiice  a  week;  and  his  manners  be¬ 
trayed  no  haughtiness  or  pride.  It 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Wal- 
sisgham,  29tli  Pecember  1588. 


■was  e^vident  to  Fowler  that  he  detest¬ 
ed  the  rude  and  ferocious  bearing  of 
his  great  nobles,  who  were  content  to 
obey  him  in  trifles,  but  in  all  serious 
matters,  touching  Hfe  or  justice, 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  openly  defied  him.  Upon  this 
subject  Fowler’s  expressions  were 
remarkable.  When  it  came  to  the 
execution  of  justice,  it  was  evident,  he 
said,  his  subjects  feared  him  not, 
whilst  he  was  terrified  to  deal  with 
so  many  at  once,  looking  tremblingly 
to  the  fate  of  his  ancestors,  of  whom 
such  as  attempted  to  execute  justice 
with  severity,  were  uniformly  put  to 
death  by  their  nobles.^  Often  had 
the  king  assured  the  intimate  friend 
who  wrote  these  letters,  that  it  was 
misery  to  be  constrained  to  live  amid 
the  wickedness  of  his  barons,  and  that 
they  made  his  existence  a  burden  to 
him.  Nor  could  he  look  for  redress 
to  his  council.  Even  the  wisest  and 
greatest  amongst  them,  not  excepting 
the  Chancellor  Maitland,  were  infi¬ 
nitely  more  occupied  in  private  quar¬ 
rels  and  family  feuds  than  with  the 
public  business  of  the  state ;  and,  to 
increase  their  individual  power,  were 
content  to  flatter  the  king  in  the 
basest  manner,  and  become  suitors  at 
court  for  everything  ungodly  and  im- 
reasonable.  Well  might  Walsingham 
exclaim,  in  answer  to  this  sad,  dark 
picture  of  regal  weakness  and  feudal 
misrule,  “  God  send  that  young  prince, 
being  of  himself  every  way  well-in¬ 
clined,  good,  wise,  and  faithful  coun¬ 
sellors,  that  may  carry  him  in  a  con¬ 
stant  course  for  the  irpholding  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  establishing  of  justice 
in  that  realm.”  s  As  a  cure  for  this 
miserable  condition,  the  Enghsh  secre¬ 
tary  recommended  a  Court  of  Star- 
chamber,  and  a  change  of  councillors 
from  the  great  nobles  to  the  barons 
and  burgesses.  But  neither  measure 
was  practicable ;  and  Maitland,  at 
this  moment  James’s  chief  adviser, 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Fowler  to 
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assured  Fowler  tFat  the  death  of  the 
Guises,  instead  of  being  attended  with 
any  favourable  result  in  strengthening 
the  English  party  in  Scotland,  would 
have  an  opposite  effect.  “  Your 
queen,”  said  he,  “  thinks  that  she  has 
lost  in  Guise  a  great  enemy,  and  my 
master  a  great  friend.  Be  assured  it 
is  not  so.  For  a  long  time  the  king 
hath  had  no  deahngs  with  the  Guise  : 
he  loved  him  not ;  nor  is  he  sorry  but 
rather  glad  that  he  is  gone.  But, 
mark  me,  this  will  make  the  King  of 
Spain  seek  my  master,  and  esteem 
him  more  than  before :  for  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise  that  prince  thought  to 
have  had  all  France  at  his  devotion, 
except  the  Protestants ;  to  have  sub¬ 
dued  even  them  ere  long,  and  to  have 
been  so  strong  as  to  have  had  his 
revenge  on  England,  without  our  help 
here ;  but  now  Scotland  is  his  only 
card  to  play  again.st  England,  and  that 
you  will  see  ere  long.”  ^ 

These  predictions  were  soon  fully 
verified.  The  Popish  earls,  led  by 
Huntly  and  Errol,  entered  into  a  more 
active  and  deep-laid  correspondence 
with  Spain  and  Kome.  Large  sums 
of  money  were  remitted  to  them  from 
Philip  and  the  Pope;  and  letters 
were  intercepted  by  Burghley,  which 
proved,  in  the  clearest  manner,  an  in¬ 
tended  rebellion.  They  were  seized 
on  the  person  of  a  Scotchman,  who 
was  detected  carrying  them  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma;  and  expressed,  on 
the  part  of  Huntly,  Morton,  Errol, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  noblemen 
and  gentry  of  Scotland,  their  infinite 
regret  at  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Armada,  and  their  sorrow  that  the 
fleet  had  passed  so  near  their  coast 
without  visiting  them,  when  they 
were  able  to  have  raised  a  force  such 
as  could  not  have  been  resisted. 
They  assured  the  Spanish  king,  that  the 
outlay  of  a  single  Galeas  in  Scotland 
would  have  gone  further  than  ten  on 
the  broad  seas ;  and  that  six  thousand 
Spaniards,  once  landed  there,  would 
be  joined  by  an  infinite  multitude  of 
Scotsmen  animated  with  the  bitterest 

>  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Fowler  to 
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hatred  to  England,  and  who  would 
serve  him  as  faithfully  as  his  own  sub¬ 
jects.  Huntly  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
sured  Parma,  that  his  late  confession, 
and  his  signature  to  the  Protestant 
Articles,  had  been  extorted  from  him 
against  his  conscience ;  but  that  in 
spite  of  all  this  he  continued  a  true 
Catholic,  and  by  this  pretended  change 
had  acquired  a  greater  power  over  the 
young  king.  In  the  same  letters  Errol 
professed  the  utmost  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  congratulating  himself 
on  having  been  called  from  darkness 
to  light ;  and  Bruce  informed  Parma 
of  the  seasonable  arrival  of  Chisholm, 
their  agent,  with  the  large  sum  in¬ 
trusted  to  him,  and  of  their  having 
secured  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who, 
though  still  a  Protestant,  had  been 
bribed  to  embrace  their  party. 

Copies  of  these  letters  were  instant¬ 
ly  sent  down  to  James,  who  at  first 
disbelieved  the  whole  story,  and  dealt 
so  leniently  with  the  principal  con¬ 
spirators,  that  the  plot,  instead  of 
being  crushed  in  its  first  growth, 
spread  its  ramifications  throughout 
the  country,  especially  the  northern 
counties,  and  grew  more  dangerous 
than  before.  Huntly  was,  indeed, 
imprisoned ;  but  his  confinement  was 
a  mere  farce.  The  king  visited  him 
in  his  chamber  and  dined  there  ;  per¬ 
mitted  his  wife  and  servants  to  com¬ 
municate  freely  with  him  ;  wrote  him 
an  affectionate  remonstrance,  and  even 
kissed  and  caressed  him.®  This  could 
end  only  one  way.  The  captive,  after 
a  brief  imprisonment,  during  which  he 
made  the  most  solemn  asseverations 
of  his  innocence,  was  restored  by  the 
too  credulous  monarch  to  his  former 
authority,  and  basely  abused  the  royal 
forgiveness  by  seducing  the  fierce  and 
potent  Earl  of  Bothwell  from  his  al¬ 
legiance,  and  breaking  into  open  re¬ 
bellion. 

This  insurrection  at  first  assumed 
the  most  formidable  appearance  :  the 
whole  of  Scotland  north  of  Aberdeen 
was  on  the  eve  of  revolt ;  and  Both- 
weU  threatened,  that  if  James  ven- 

2  iMS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Ashby  to 
Burghley,  Edinburgh,  March  10,  15.S8-S). 
Also  ibid.,  same  to  same,  Jlarch  14,  1588-9. 
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tured  to  take  arms  against  the  re¬ 
moter  insurgents,  he  would  ravage  the 
south  in  his  absence  and  compel  him 
to  draw  homewards.  But  this  bra¬ 
vado,  instead  of  intimidating,  effec¬ 
tually  roused  the  king,  who,  for  the 
first  and  almost  the  last  time  in  his 
life,  exhibited  a  military  spirit  worthy 
of  his  ancestors.  An  army  was  in¬ 
stantly  assembled ;  a  conspiracy  for 
the  seizure  of  James  and  his  chief 
minister,  Maitland  the  chancellor, 
promptly  discovered  and  defeated.^ 
The  Protestant  nobles,  led  by  the 
young  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  rallied  in  great  strength ;  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  the  three  lords  warden, 
Hume,  Cessford,  and  Carmichael,  the 
Earls  of  Morton,  Angus,  Marshal, 
Athole,  and  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
gathered  and  concentrated  their  forces 
beyond  the  Forth ;  and  the  monarch, 
who  was  described  by  Ashby  the 
English  ambassador,  as  “  fellon  crab¬ 
bed,”  pnshed  on,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  to  St  Johnston,  loudly 
declaring  his  resolution  to  wreck  his 
rebels,  and  destroy  them  with  fire 
and  sword.^ 

This  vigour  and  resolution  had  the 
best  effect.  The  formidable  stories 
of  the  mighty  strength  and  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Catholic  earls  were  found 
false  and  ridiculous, — their  troops 
melted  away.  Bothwell’s  force,  which 
was  to  effect  such  wonders,  soon 
shrunk  to  thirty  horse;  and  James, 
advancing  by  Dundee  and  Brechin, 
carried  everything  before  him,  and 
compelled  the  rebels  to  evacuate 
Aberdeen,  the  centre  of  their  strength. 
It  had  been  expected  that  the  enemy 
would  here  give  battle,  but  their  cour¬ 
age  failed  them.  Crawford  secretly  fled  ; 
others  openly  deserted ;  and  the  king, 
who  had  shewn  unusual  hardihood, 
and  watched  two  nights  in  his  arms, 
was  disappointed  of  an  opportunity  to 
win  his  spurs.  But  the  expedition 
was  completely  successful ;  Huntly 
was  driven  from  Aberdeen  to  Strath- 
bogie,  his  own  country,  where  he  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  prisoner,  and  was 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Ashby  to 
Burghley,  April  8,  1589. 

2  Ibid.,  Fowler  to  Burghley,  April  9, 1589. 


carried  in  triumph  by  the  king  to 
Edinburgh.  Slaines,  the  principal 
castle  of  Errol,  was  taken  and  gar¬ 
risoned  ;  the  Lairds  of  Frendraught, 
Grant  and  JIackintosh,  the  powerful 
clans  of  the  Drummonds  and  the 
Forbeses,  with  many  others  who  had 
been  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by 
the  Catholic  faction,  submitted  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  James,  in  high  spirits  and 
exultation,  returned  to  his  capital 
with  the  resolution  of  proceeding  in¬ 
stantly  against  Bothwell.  But  this 
fierce  chief,  who  was  now  crest-fallen 
and  in  no  state  to  make  resistance, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
king  in  the  chancellor’s  garden,  and 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Holyrood.^ 

A  convention  of  the  nobility  was 
now  held  at  Edinburgh ;  and  the  rebel 
earls,  Huntly  and  Crawford,  having 
been  brought  to  trial  and  convicted 
of  high  treason,  escaped  with  imprison¬ 
ment,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Kirk,  who  cla¬ 
moured  for  the  death  of  idolaters. 
Their  confession,  however,  had  soft¬ 
ened  the  king ;  and  their  high  connex¬ 
ions  rendered  it  dangerous  to  use 
extremities.  Bothwell  also  was  brought 
to  trial;  but,  after  his  usual  fierce 
fashion,  declared  his  innocence ;  re¬ 
viled  and  accused  the  chancellor,  and 
stood  on  his  defence.  The  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  being  in  arms  against 
the  government,  and  his  cordial  co¬ 
operation  with  the  northern  rebellion, 
was,  indeed,  notorious  to  all ;  but  the 
dread  of  his  power  and  revenge  in¬ 
timidated  the  court.  The  trial  was 
prolonged  tdl  midnight ;  and  it  re¬ 
quired  the  presence  and  remonstrances 
of  the  king  to  procure  a  conviction. 
He  was  then  shut  up  in  Tantallon  ;  ■* 
but  was  enlarged,  after  a  few  months, 
on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine  to  the 
crown.® 

This  unusual  exertion  of  James  in 
destroying  the  designs  of  Huntly  and 
the  Catholics,  was  followed  by  a  fit 
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of  extraordinary  activity  on  auotlier 
subject :  his  marriage  with  Denmark. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  proposal  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  this  king¬ 
dom,  Arran  was  in  power,  and  had 
engaged  to  Elizabeth  that  his  royal 
master  should  continue  single  for  three 
years.  Accordingly,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Danish  ambassadors,  they  found 
themselves  treated  with  such  irritat¬ 
ing  coldness  and  neglect,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  much  management  on  the  part 
of  Sir  James  MelviL  to  prevent  an 
open  inpture,  and  convince  them  that 
the  afiront  proceeded  not  from  the 
young  king  but  his  haughty  minister.^ 
His  endeavours,  however,  succeeded; 
and  although  the  Danish  monarch, 
in  some  disgust,  disposed  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  princess-royal,  the  in¬ 
tended  bride  of  James,  to  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  he  afterwards  declared 
his  willingness  to  bestow  her  sister, 
the  Princess  Anne,  upon  the  Scottish 
king.  The  intrigues  of  England,  how¬ 
ever,  continued.  Elizabeth,  who  had 
gained  to  her  interest  the  Chancellor 
Maitland,  recommended  the  Princess 
of  Navarre ;  and  the  celebrated  poet 
Du  Bartas  visited  Scotland  on  a  secret 
mission  to  propose  the  match.  This 
preference  probably  proceeded  from 
a  suspicion  that  the  Princess  Anne 
was  not  sound  in  her  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  opinions,  which  after¬ 
wards  turned  out  to  be  well  founded  ; 
but  J ames  utterly  disrelished  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  the  queen  and  the  boldness 
of  his  council.  It  was  time,  he  felt, 
that  in  so  weighty  a  matter  as  his  mar¬ 
riage,  he  should  vindicate  his  liberty 
of  choice  and  follow  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  :  he  had,  besides,  heard  a  report 
that  the  Princess  of  Navarre  was  old 
and  crooked ;  and  although  his  great 
nobles  affected  the  alliance  with  France, 
the  bulk  of  his  people,  the  burgh 
towns  and  the  mei'chauts,  were  all 
keen  for  Denmark."  This  decided  the 
young  king;  and  he  now  despatched 
the  earl  naarshal,  with  a  noble  suite, 

1  Melvil’s  Memoirs,  Bauuatyno  edition,  p. 
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to  proceed  to  Copenhagen  and  con' 
.  elude  the  match. 

On  his  arrival,  the  Scottish  ambas¬ 
sador  found  that,  if  cold  or  slow  at 
first,  the  Danish  court  were  hot  enough 
(to  use  Ashby’s  expression  to  Walsing- 
ham)  as  soon  as  there  was  a  serious 
proposal  made.  All  was  soon  arranged, 
and  the  utmost  bustle  prevailed.  In 
some  amusing  contemporary  letters, 
the  queen-mother  is  described  as  the 
soul  and  centre  of  the  whole  prepara¬ 
tions —  perpetually  buying  silks,  or 
cheapening  jewellery,  or  urging  on  a 
corps  of  five  hundred  tailors,  who  sat 
daily  stitching  and  getting  up  the 
most  princely  apparel.  Women,  guards, 
pages,  lackeys,  all,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  who  were  to  compose 
the  suite  of  the  bride,  received  orders 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  A 
fleet  of  twelve  sail,  with  brass  ord¬ 
nance,  was  fitted  out  to  transport  her ; 
and  it  was  reported  that  she  was  likely 
to  land  in  Scotland  before  James’s 
wedding  hose  were  ready,  or  a  house 
furnished  to  receive  her.^  But  these 
anticipations  proved  fallacious ;  and 
the  king,  who  had  worked  up  his 
usually  phlegmatic  temper  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  pitch  of  chivalrous  admh'- 
ation,  was  kept  for  some  weeks  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  by  contrary  winds 
and  contrary  counsels.  This  did  not 
prevent  him,  however,  from  forward¬ 
ing  to  his  ambassadors  a  gentle  re¬ 
monstrance  touching  the  smallness  of 
the  “  tocher,”  or  dowery ;  but  Den¬ 
mark  refused  to  add  a  farthing  to  it ; 
and  the  monarch,  aftectiug  the  utmost 
anxiety  for  the  young  princess,  who, 
he  had  persuaded  himself,  was  utterly 
in  despair  and  love-sick  at  the  delay, 
urged  her  instant  departure.^  At 
length  she  sailed ;  but  the  squadron 
encountered  a  tremendous  storm, 
which  shattered  and  dispersed  the 
ships,  and  compelled  them  to  return 
to  Norway  in  so  leaky  and  disabled  a 
condition,  that  every  hope  of  resuming 
their  voyage  for  that  season  was  aban- 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Ashby  to 
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doned.®  During  aU  this  period  of 
suspense,  the  young  king’s  romantic 
agitation  continued.  He  was  a  true 
lover,  as  Ashby  described  him  to  Wal- 
singham  in  a  letter  from  the  court  at 
Holyrood,  thinking  eveiy  day  a  year 
till  he  saw  his  love  and  joy  approach ; 
at  one  time,  flying  to  God,  and  com¬ 
manding  prayers  and  fasting  for  her 
safe  arrival ;  at  another,  falling  upon 
the  Scottish  witches,  to  whose  un¬ 
hallowed  rites  and  incantations  he 
ascribed  the  tempests  which  delayed 
her.  Nor  were  these  pretended  ago¬ 
nies  :  for  when  at  last  the  news  ar¬ 
rived  of  her  danger  and  escape,  he 
suddenly  adopted  the  idea  of  proceed¬ 
ing  in  person  to  Norway,  and  deter¬ 
mined  (to  use  the  poetic  phraseology 
of  Ashby  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  “to 
commit  himself  and  his  hopes,  Leander 
like,  to  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  all  for 
his  beloved  Hero’s  sake.”  ^ 

This  resolution  he  carried  into  effect 
on  the  22d  of  October ;  embarking  at 
Leith,  accompanied  by  the  Chancellor 
Maitland,  who  had  been  forced  to 
wave  his  repugnance  to  the  match; 
by  his  favourite  minister  and  chaplain 
Mr  David  Lindsay,  and  a  select  train 
of  his  nobihty.  On  the  day  after  his 
departure,  a  declaration  of  the  reasons 
which  had  prompted  so  unusual  a  step 
was  delivered  to  the  privy-council, 
and  afterwards  made  pubhc.  It  was 
written  wholly  in  the  king’s  hand, 
and  is  ludicrously  characteristic  of  the 
monarch.  We  learn  from  his  own 
lips  that  it  had  been  very  generally 
asserted  by  his  loving  subjects,  that 
their  sovereign  was  a  “  barren  stock,” 
indisposed  to  marriage,  and  careless 
of  having  children  to  succeed  him  in 
the  throne.  His  mind,  too,  had  been 
attacked  in  most  unmannerly  terms  : 
it  was  insinuated  that  the  chancellor 
“  led  him  by  the  nose,”  as  if  he  were 
an  unreasonable  creature,  a  mere  child 
in  intellect  and  resolution,  or  an  “  im¬ 
pudent  ass  that  could  do  nothing  of 
himself.”  To  confute  the  first  slander, 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Ashby  to 
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he  had  determined  to  seek  his  queen 
forthwith,  and  marry  her  as  speedOy 
as  the  winds  and  waves  would  permit. 
To  give  the  He  to  the  second  aspersion, 
he  assured  his  people,  on  the  honour 
of  a  prince,  that  he  alone,  unknown 
to  chancellor  or  council,  had  conceived 
the  first  idea  of  this  winter  voyage ; 
that  his  resolution  was  taken  in  the 
solitude  of  his  chamber  at  CraigmiUar ; 
and  that,  till  the  preparations  were 
concluded,  and  he  was  ready  to  step 
on  board,  the  purpose  was  shut  up  in 
his  own  bosom.  “  Let  no  man,  there¬ 
fore,”  he  concluded,  “grudge  at  this 
proceeding,  but  conform  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  I  have  left.”® 

These  directions,  notwithstanding 
the  undignified  singularity  of  the 
paper  which  accompanied  them,  were 
marked  by  prudence  and  good  sense. 
The  chief  authority,  during  the  royal 
absence,  was  committed  to  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  who  was  made  president 
of  the  privy-councH.  Bothwell,  whose 
turbulent  disposition  and  power  upon 
the  Borders  rendered  it  dangerous  for 
him  to  be  disobhged,  was  concHiated 
by  being  placed  next  in  rank  and 
authority  to  Lennox.  The  other 
coimoHlors  were,  the  treasurer,  comp- 
troUer,  the  lord  privy-seal,  the  captain 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  with  the 
lord  advocate  and  clerk-register.  A 
committee  of  noblemen  was  ordered 
to  attend  “  in  their  courses,”  at  Edin- 
birngh,  for  fifteen  days ;  the  Earls  of 
Angus  and  Athole,  with  Lords  Flem¬ 
ing  and  Innermeith,  to  begin ;  and 
the  next  course  to  be  kept  by  the 
Earls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  with  Lords 
Seton  and  Tester.  The  chief  mihtary 
power,  as  lord-lieutenant,  was  intrusted 
to  Lord  Hamilton,  to  be  assisted  in 
any  emergency  by  Lords  Boyd,  Her- 
ries,  MaxweU,  Home,  Cessford,  and 
other  principal  barons  within  the 
marches.  All  conventions  of  the  no¬ 
bles  were  prohibited  during  the  king’s 
absence ;  and  the  ministers  and  preach¬ 
ers  enjoined  to  exhort  the  people  to 
obedience,  and  to  commend  their 
sovereign  and  his  journey  in  their 
prayers  to  God.^ 

5  Spottiswood,  pp.  377-379. 
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Having  given  these  directions,  the 
king  set  sail ;  and  his  insulated  fit  of 
love  and  chivalry  met  with  its  reward. 
After  an  initiatory  gale,  just  sufiicient 
to  try  the  royal  courage,  the  squadron 
reached  Upsal  on  the  fifth  day,  and 
James  rode  to  the  palace,  where  his 
intended  bride  awaited  him  ;  hurried, 
“  booted  and  spm-red,”  into  her  pre¬ 
sence  ;  and,  in  the  rude  fashion  of  Scot¬ 
land,  would  have  kissed  her,  had  he 
not  been  repulsed  by  the  offended 
maidenhood  of  Denmark.  But  she 
was  soon  appeased :  explanations  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  the  manners  of  the  royal 
bridegroom's  land  were  comprehend¬ 
ed  ;  and  “  after  a  few  words  privily 
spoken  between  his  majesty  and  her, 
there  passed,”  we  are  told  by  a  homely 
chronicler  of  the  day,  “  familiarity 
and  kisses.”  ^ 

The  marriage  took  pfiace  (November 
23)  in  the  church  at  Upsal :  the  cere¬ 
mony  being  performed  by  the  king’s 
favourite  minister,  Mr  David  Lindsay. 
Much  rejoicing  and  banqueting,  as 
usual,  succeeded  ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  required  little  argument  in  the 
queen-mother  to  persuade  her  new 
son-in-law  to  eschew  the  dangers  of  a 
winter  voyage,  and  convert  his  in¬ 
tended  visit  of  twenty  days  into  a 
residence  of  nearly  six  months  in 
Denmark.  This  interval  was  passed 
by  the  king  to  his  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  time  being  divided  between 
in-door  revelries  and  pageants ;  out¬ 
door  sports  ;  discussions  on  astronomy 
with  Tycho  Brahe,  whom  he  visited 
at  Uranibourg ;  disputes  with  the 
learned  Hemiugius,  on  predestination 
and  other  points  in  divinity ;  and 
consultations  with  the  Chancellor 
Maitland,  regarding  the  safest  method 
of  curbing  the  overgrown  power  of 
his  nobles,  and  vindicating,  on  his 
return,  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
In  the  spring  he  determined  on  his 
voyage  home  ;  and  carrying  his  youth¬ 
ful  queen  along  with  him,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  splendid  retinue  of  Danish 
nobles  and  ladies,*  arrived  at  Leith 
on  the  1st  of  May  1590.  The  royal 
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pair  were  received,  on  disembarking, 
by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  Lord  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  Earl  of  BothweU,  and  a  crowd 
of  his  nobility.  A  Latin  oration  of 
welcome  was  followed  by  a  sermon  of 
Mr  Patrick  Galloway ;  and  after  divine 
service,  the  king,  mounting  his  horse, 
followed  by  his  youthful  bride  in  her 
chariot,  drawn  by  eight  horses  gorge¬ 
ously  caparisoned,  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  Holyrood.  She  was  en¬ 
circled  by  a  galaxy  of  Danish  and 
Scottish  beauty,  and  attended  by  all 
the  chivalry  of  her  new  dominions. 

Her  coronation  followed  not  long 
after,  performed  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
magnificence,  and  only  clouded  by  a 
dispute  between  the  king  and  the  Kirk, 
on  the  subject  of  anointing;  a  cere¬ 
mony  represented  on  the  side  of  the 
Puritans  as  Jewish,  Papal,  and  abo¬ 
minably  superstitious:  on  the  other, 
as  Christian,  holy,  and  Catholic.  The 
royal  arguments,  however,  were  en¬ 
forced  by  a  threat  that  one  of  the 
bishops  should  be  sent  for.  The 
dread  of  this  worse  profanation  pro¬ 
cured  the  admission  of  the  lesser  :  the 
ceremony  was  allowed  to  proceed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  king’s  wishes ;  and,  to 
use  the  naive  expression  of  a  contem¬ 
porary,  “  the  Countess  of  Mar,  having 
taken  the  queen’s  right  arm,  and 
opened  the  craigs  of  her  gown,  lilr 
Robert  Bruce  immediately  poured 
forth  upon  those  parts  of  her  breast 
and  arm  of  quhilk  the  clothes  were 
removed,  a  bonny  quantity  of  oil.”  ^ 

The  coronation  was  followed  by  the 
queen’s  triumphal  entry  into  her  new 
capital ;  a  ceremony  conducted  by  the 
worthy  merchants  and  burgesses  on 
a  scale  of  splendour  which  argued 
increasing  wealth  and  success  iu  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  But  the  particu¬ 
lars,  though  curiously  illustrative  of 
manners,  would  fatigue  by  their  com¬ 
plexity.  Latin  addresses  were,  as  usual 
in  this  age,  the  great  staple  of  compli¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  the  Danish  princess 
entered  the  gates,  she  was  greeted  in 

’  The  Coronation  of  the  Quenia  Majestie,  p. 
63.  One  of  the  curious  tracts,  reprinted  by 
Mr  Gibson-Craig  in  his  interesting  volume 
presented  to  tlio  Bannatyne  Club,  entitled, 
"Papers  Relative  to  the  Martiage  of  James 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland.” 
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a  classical  panegyric  by  “  Master  J obn 
Russell,  appointed  thereto  by  the 
township  j  ”  whilst  the  son  of  the 
orator,  “little  Master  John  Russell,” 
who  had  been  artificially  and  wonder- 
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fully  shut  up  in  a  gilded  globe  stuck 
upon  the  top  of  the  gate,  fluttered 
down  in  the  dress  of  an  angel,  and 
delivered  to  her  majesty  the  keys  of 
the  city  in  silver.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 
JAMES  THE  SIXTH. 
1590—1593. 


The  period  which  James  passed  in 
Denmark  was  one  of  unusual  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  tranquillity  in  Scotland. 
Previous  to  his  departure,  the  king 
had  exerted  himself  to  conciliate  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and  many  circumstances  in  his 
conduct  had  concurred  to  please  this 
princess.  His  cordial  co-operation 
against  the  Spanish  king  ;  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  he  had  furnished  her 
with  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  commanded 
by  the  Laird  of  AV emyss ;  his  spirit 
and  success  in  putting  down  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  Catholic  earls,  and  his 
sending  out  of  his  dominions  a  body 
of  Spanish  soldiers  and  mariners,  whose 
vessels  (part  of  the  once  formidable 
Armada)  hadbeen  wrecked  andstranded 
on  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland  :  ’■ 
all  this  had  been  exceedingly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Queen  of  England;  and 
she  repaid  it  by  preserving  the  most 
friendly  lelations  during  the  absence 
of  the  king.  Nor  was  the  peace  of 
the  country,  in  this  brief  and  happy 
interval,  broken  by  the  usual  sangui¬ 
nary  baronial  feuds ;  although,  as  the 
result  fully  shewed,  they  were  silenced, 
not  eradicated.  Huntly,  EitoI,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Alaxwell,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  had  too 

J  “  To  the  number  of  660  men,  of  whom 
400  were  serviceable,  and  the  rest  sick,  miser¬ 
able  wretches.”  — They  were  shipped  from 
Leitli,  July  25, 1589.  MS.  Letter,  State-paper 
Office,  Ashby  to  Burghley,  2Sth  July  1589. 
Also  ibid.,  same  to  ATaLingham,  22d  July 
1589. 


recently  experienced  the  weight  of 
the  royal  vengeance  to  think  of  active 
hostility  for  some  time  ;  and  the  judi¬ 
cious  division  of  power  between  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  Lord  Hamilton,  and 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  balanced  by  the 
authority  committed  to  Angus  and 
Athole,  Mar  and  Morton,  with  other 
great  barons,  produced  the  best  effects, 
and  put  aR  upon  their  honour  and 
good  conduct.  The  Kirk,  too,  was  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity — rejoicing  in 
the  recent  detection  and  discomfiture 
of  Roman  Catholic  intrigue,  looking 
forward  in  calm  exultation  to  the 
utter  extermination  of  prelatical  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  anticipating  no  distant 
triumph  to  what  it  believed  to  be  the 
truth. 

On  the  return  of  the  king,  there¬ 
fore,  all  at  first  appeared  tranquil ; 
but  it  needed  no  deep  discernment  to 
detect  the  existence  of  many  latent 
causes  of  disturbance.  The  great 
struggle  between  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  ancient  faith 
was  lulled  only,  not  concluded.®  The 
minor,  but  sometimes  not  less  bitter 
contest  between  Prelacy  and  Presby¬ 
terianism,  was  merely  suspended  for 
a  time.  Amongst  the  nobles,  the  right 
of  private  war ;  the  ties  of  manrent ; 

2  Papers  Relative  to  the  Marriage  of  James 
the  Sixth,  pp.  39,  40. 

s  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  R: 
Bowes  to  Burghley,  16th  IMay  1590..  The 
Roman  Catholic  faction  were  caUeii  the Con¬ 
federates  of  the  Brig  of  Dee.”  , 
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tlie  abuses  of  baronial  jurisdictions; 
the  existence  of  blood-feuds,  wbicli 
often  from  trifling  quarrels  depopu¬ 
lated  whole  districts  and  counties ; 
and  in  the  isles,  and  remoter  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  north,  the  lawless  and  fierce 
habits  of  the  petty  chieftains  and 
pirate  adventurers,  who  assumed  the 
state  and  independence  of  sea  kings  : 
all  these  circumstances  combined  to 
threaten  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
to  convince  the  king  that  the  sky  so 
clear  on  his  arrival  might  soon  be 
black  with  its  wonted  tempests. 

Amid  these  elements  of  political 
strife  and  nascent  revolution,  two 
men  were  to  be  seen  evidently  des¬ 
tined,  from  their  power  and  political 
position,  to  take  the  chief  lead  in 
state  affairs.  Both  were  well  aware 
of  the  easy  and  indolent  temper  of 
the  king;  both  had  resolved  to  en¬ 
gross  to  themselves  the  supreme 
power  in  the  government :  and  for 
some  years,  the  hi, story  of  the  country 
is  little  else  than  the  conflicts  of  their 
intrigue  and  ambition.  These  were, 
Maitland  of  Thirlstane  the  chancellor, 
James’s  favourite  and  prime  minister, 
who  had  accompanied  his  royal  master 
to  Denmark ;  and  Francis  Stewart, 
earl  of  Bothwell,  the  king’s  near  rela¬ 
tive,  and,  pierhaps,  the  most  daring, 
powerful,  and  unprincipled  of  all  the 
higher  nobles.  Maitland,  bom  of  an 
ancient  family,  but  only  the  second 
son  of  a  simple  knight,  (the  blind  poet. 
Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,) 
belonged  to  the  body  of  the  lesser 
b.arons ;  but  he  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  greatest  houses  in  the 
land.  Ho  had  risen  by  his  command¬ 
ing  talents  to  the  highest  legal  ofiice 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  he  was  strong 
in  the  friendship  of  his  prince,  and 
the  respect  of  the  Kirk  and  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  classes — the  rich 
burghers,  merchants,  and  artisans. 
During  his  .absence  in  Denmark  with 
his  royal  m.aster,  they  had  held  m<any 
gr.avo  consultations  on  the  broken,  dis¬ 
jointed,  and  miserable  state  of  his 
kingdom.  The  extreme  poverty  of 
the  crown,  the  insolence  and  intoler¬ 
able  oppressions  of  the  higher  batons, 
who,  strong  in  their  hereditary  power, 


dictated  to  the  monarch  on  all  the 
affairs  of  his  government,  thrust  them¬ 
selves  uncalled  for  into  his  councils, 
attended  or  absented  themselves  from 
court  at  their  pleasure,  and  derided 
alike  the  command  of  their  prince  or 
the  decisions  of  the  laws  :  all  this  was 
pointed  out  by  the  chancellor  to  the 
king,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
some  speedy  and  efficient  reformation 
insisted  on.  It  ■  was  time,  he  said, 
that  the  monarch,  who  was  now  in 
the  prime  of  his  years  and  vigour,  allied 
by  marriage  to  a  powerful  prince,  the 
heir  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  .able, 
from  his  position,  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  European  politics,  should  no 
longer  be  bearded  by  every  baron  who 
chose  to  consider  himself  as  a  born 
councillor  of  the  realm.  It  was  time 
that  those  illegal  coalitions  of  the 
nobles,  whose  object  it  had  so  often 
been  to  seize  the  king’s  person,  and 
compel  him  into  an  approval  of  all 
their  .atrocious  designs,  should  be 
broken  up,  and  for  the  future  rendered 
impossible.  To  effect  this,  the  crown 
must  strengthen  itself  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  w.ay  :  it  must  support  its  judges 
and  officers  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  .against  baronial  oppression  and 
insolence;  it  must  increase  its  reve¬ 
nues  by  a  prudent  economy  and  re¬ 
trenchment  of  the  superfluous  offices 
in  the  royal  household ;  it  must  save 
its  escheats,  its  wardships,  its  fines, 
its  rentals,  and  all  the  sources  of  its 
wealth,  to  form  a  fund  for  .all  emer¬ 
gencies,  but  especially  for  the  support 
of  a  body  of  waged  troops,  who,  by 
their  constant  readiness  for  service 
and  superior  discipline,  might  ovenawo 
the  nobles  and  their  wassals.  To  effect 
this  would  require  some  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  prince.  Amongst 
these,  a  more  rigid  and  practical  .at¬ 
tention  to  business,  a  correction  of 
the  mischievous  habit  of  granting 
every  petition  without  inquiry,  and  a 
resolution  to  hold  himself  more  distant 
.and  dignified  to  his  nobilitj',  wore 
absolutely  necess.ary ;  but  if  ready  to 
consent  to  these,  it  would  not,  ho  said, 
bo  difficult  to  effect  a  thorough  refor¬ 
mation  ;  and  he,  the  chancellor,  for 
his  part,  was  ready  to  back  the  king 
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to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  accom- 
phsh  it.  To  this  end,  he  represented 
to  James  the  wisdom  of  keeping  up 
the  present  friendly  relations  with 
England,  and  the  necessity  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  motions  of  Hunth  tnd  the 
Koman  Catholic  party,  who,  though 
apparently  subdued  and  silent,  were 
still  powerful  in  the  kingdom,  busy 
in  their  intrigues  with  Spain,  and 
ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  for  a 
new  effort.^  Nor  was  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  this  large  and  powerful  body 
of  men  should  despair  of  success,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  Ample  proof  of 
this  may  be  foimd  in  a  remarkable 
paper  in  the  hand  of  Lord  Burghley, 
wi-itten  shortly  before  James’s  arrival 
from  Denmark,  and  drawn  up  appa¬ 
rently  for  his  own  guidance,  which 
brings  forward,  in  clear  contrast,  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  parties  in  Scotland. 
From  it  we  learn,  that  all  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  kingdom,  including 
the  coimties  of  Inverness,  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  and  Aberdeen,  with  Sloray, 
and  the  sheriffdoms  of  Buchan,  of 
Angus,  of  Wigton,  and  of  Nithsdale, 
were  either  whoUy,  or  for  the  greater 
part,  in  the  interest  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  party,  commanded  mostly  by 
noblemen  who  secretly  adhered  to  that 
faith,  and  directed  in  their  movements 
by  Jesuits  and  priests,  who  were  con¬ 
cealed  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  Angus.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Stir- 
bng,  the  populous  shire  of  Fife,  and 
the  counties  of  Lanark,  Dumbarton, 
and  Renfrew,  including  the  rich  dis¬ 
trict  of  Clydesdale,  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  Protestant ;  whilst  the 
counties  of  Ayr  and  Linhthgow  were 
dubious,  and  could  not  be  truly  ranged 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  ^  Are 
we  to  be  surprised  that,  in  a  country 
thus  divided]  and  with  a  prince  so 
little  able  to  adopt  a  firm  and  deter¬ 
mined  line  of  policy  as  James  then 
was,  the  struggle  between  the  two 
parties  should  long  be  kept  up  with  in- 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  B.  Bowes  to 
Lord  Burghley,  May  16, 1590. 

2  MS.,  State-paper  Office.  Lames  of  the 
towns  and  noblemen  in  Scotland,  and  how 
they  are  affected.  1589. 
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creasing  obstinacy  and  asperity  ?  But 
it  is  necessary  to  leave  these  general 
remarks  and  resume  om’  narrative. 

In  the  end  of  May,  the  Danish  com¬ 
missioners  and  nobles,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  their  young  princess  to 
Scotland,  took  leave  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  and  returned  to  Denmark. 
It  had  been  arranged  between  James 
and  his  chief  minister,  Maitland,  that 
no  attempt  at  reformation  should  be 
made  till  these  strangers  had  left  the 
country;  but  scarcely  had  they  em¬ 
barked,  when  the  king  exhibited  an 
unusual  courage  and  activity,  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  seize,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  Land  of  Niddry,  a  baron 
who  had  been  guilty  of  a  foul  murder, 
and  was  protected  by  Bothwell.  This 
energy,  although  uusuccessful  at  the 
moment,  (for  the  culprit,  receiving 
warning,  escaped,)  had  a  good  effect 
in  convincing  the  country  that  he  was 
in  earnest ;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  strictest  regulations  as  to  audience 
were  enforced  at  the  palace.  Of  this 
an  instance  occurred  soon  after,  which 
made  some  noise.  Lord  Hamilton, 
the  first  nobleman  in  the  country,  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  sought, 
as  usual,  to  enter  the  king’s  presence- 
chamber,  but  was  stopped  at  the  door 
by  Sandilands,  one  of  the  royal  suite, 
who  told  him  the  king  was  quiet,  and 
would  see  no  one.  “  I  was  sent  for,” 
said  Hamilton ;  “  I  am  ready  to  serve 
my  prince,  and  thought  to  have  access 
freely  as  I  was  wont;  but  you  may 
teU  the  king,  that  this  new  order  will 
offend  more  than  me.”  He  then  left 
the  palace  in  a  high  fume,  and  would 
have  ridden  home  had  he  not  been 
better  advised.  J ames  afterwards  good 
humouredly  appeased  him  ;  observing, 
that  it  ni  became  the  heir -apparent 
to  be  angry  with  the  old  laird,  mean¬ 
ing  himself.  Bowes  however,  who 
was  at  court,  and  told  the  anecdote  to 
Burghley,  observed,  that  such  new 
restrictions  gave  deep  offence  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  caused  much  murmiuing 
with  a  proud  nobility,  long  accustomed 
to  have  the  freest  access  to  their  sove¬ 
reign.® 

s  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  May  23, 
1590,  Bowes  to  Burghley. 
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SucL  discontent,  however  small  in 
its  beginning,  soon  spread  widely; 
and  unknown  evils  and  reforms  being 
generally  magnified  in  anticipation, 
the  king’s  intentions  created  an  alarm, 
which  shewed  itself  in  a  coalition  be¬ 
tween  those  who  hitherto  had  been  in 
constant  and  bitter  collision — the  Ca¬ 
tholic  faction,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Confederates  of  the  Brig  of  Dee, 
and  the  Protestant  associates  of  the 
Enterprise  at  Stirling.  The  Earls  of 
Huntly,  Errol,  Both  well,  and  Mon¬ 
trose,  began  to  league  together ;  and 
James  had  at  first  resolved  to  attempt 
a  stroke  of  state  policy  by  committing 
them  to  ward,  bringing  them  to  trial 
for  their  former  offences,  and  at  once 
destroying  so  dangerous  a  combina¬ 
tion.  But  the  attempt  was  deemed 
too  hazardous;  and  it  was  judged 
more  prudent  to  temporise,  and  keep 
up  the  two  factions,  balancing  the  one 
against  the  other.^ 

A  convention  of  the  nobles  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  held  early  in  June, 
“  The  king,”  said  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
alluding  to  his  projected  improve¬ 
ments,  “  according  to  his  public  pro¬ 
mise  in  Edinburgh,  and  solemn  pro¬ 
testations  to  some  noblemen,  ministers, 
and  well-affected,  is  resolved  to  reform 
his  house,  council,  and  sessions,  and 
to  banish  all  Jesuits  and  Papists.  He 
purposeth,  further,  to  resume  into  his 
hands  sundry  of  his  own  possessions 
now  in  the  holding  of  others ;  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  revenues  with  some  portions 
of  ecclesiastical  livings  ;  and  to  draw 
to  due  obedience  aU  persons  attainted 
at  horn,  excommunicated,  or  other¬ 
wise  disobedient.  In  the  execution 
of  which  things,”  continued  the  am¬ 
bassador,  “  he  will  find  no  little  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  for  I  have  heard  that  many 
intend  to  seek  to  defeat  and  stay  the 
king’s  course  herein  ;  and  that  sundi'y 
of  the  sessions  will  stand  in  law  to 
hold  their  places,  notwithstanding  any 
charge  to  be  given  to  avoid  them.”^ 

James,  for  some  time,  was  active 
and  serious  in  these  reforms.  His 

>  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  May  23 
1590,  Bowes  to  Burghley.  ’ 

2  Jia  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  May  31, 
1590,  Bowes  to  Burghley. 


household  was  greatly  reduced  in  its 
expenditure.  After  a  general  dismissal 
of  officers,  which  occasioned  many 
murmurs,  the  gentlemen  personally 
attenaant  on  roj’alty  were  cut  down 
from  thirty  to  four,  with  two  pages ; 
and  the  monarch  drew  up,  in  his  own 
hand,  some  principal  matters  relative 
to  domestic  and  foreign  pohey,  upon 
which  he  required  the  immediate  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  privy-couned.  They  must 
consider,  he  said,  the  state  of  the 
strengths  and  munitions,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessary  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of 
foreign  invasion  ;  the  treaties  required 
to  be  entered  into,  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  foreign  amity ;  the  best  mea- 
sui'es  to  be  adopted  for  the  procuring 
secret  foreign  intelligence  ;  the  “griefs 
of  the  nobility  and  people,  as  well 
against  the  king  as  the  government 
of  his  councillors ;  the  necessity  of  a 
rigid  investigation  into  the  true  state 
of  the  realm ;  ”  the  “  ettling  ”  ^  and 
disposition  of  the  nobility,  and  other 
persons  of  power  and  credit.  They 
must  discover  who  were  well  affected 
to  the  true  religion ;  who  cairied 
away  by  the  persuasion  of  Jesuits  and 
Papists ;  what  was  the  best  medicine 
to  cure  diversities  in  religion,  and 
he.al  the  bloody  wounds  occasioned  by 
feuds  and  family  quarrels ;  what  were 
the  true  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
rents  of  the  crown ;  and  lastly,  they 
must  point  out  the  best  method  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  last 
parliament,  and  declare  what  properly 
belonged  to  every  office  of  the  estate. 
Such  were  the  grave  and  weighty 
matters  which  the  king  now  brought 
before  his  council.* 

But  these  were  not  all :  the  monarch 
had  resolved  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts 
to  heal  the  wounds,  not  of  Scotland 
only,  but  of  Europe,  by  establishing 
a  peace  between  England  and  S])ain. 
To  effect  this,  he  despatched  Colonel 
Stewart  and  Sir  John  Skene  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  to 

*  The  ettlin",  the  aim  ;  to  ettle,  to  aim 
Tlie  aim  and  leading  objects  of  tiie  nobles. 

*  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Heads  for  our 
Privy-Council,  May  1590.  Set  down  by  the 
King  of  Soots. 
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persuade  the  Palsgrave,  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  the  M.arquiH  of  Brandentjurg, 
aud  the  rest  of  these  potentates,  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  interfering 
between  these  two  mighty  powers ; 
and  to  recommend  tliern  to  send  am¬ 
bassadors  to  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  who  might  remonstrate  on  the 
miserable  consequences  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war.  If  Spain  were 
obstinate,  a  general  league  was  to  bo 
concluded  amongst  the  princes,  for 
the  preservation  of  “  the  common 
cause  of  true  religion  ;  and  their  ports 
were  to  bo  shut  against  Philip  till  ho 
was  reduced  to  reason.”  ‘■ 

These  great  designs  the  king  com¬ 
municated  to  Elizabeth  by  Sir  John 
Carmichael,  whom  ho  sent  to  the 
English  court  with  a  copy  of  the  In¬ 
structions  furnished  to  his  German 
ambassadoi's ;  and  as  his  exchetpier 
was  at  this  time  utterly  impoverished, 
he  requested  that  princess  to  lend 
him  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  voyage ;  declaring  his  readi¬ 
ness,  in  return,  to  place  upon  his 
privy-council  any  nobleman  whom  she 
recommended,  and  to  exert  his  >itmost 
strength  in  crushing  the  Koman  Ca¬ 
tholic  faction,  who  were  renewing 
tlieir  intrigues  with  Spain. The 
“  band,”  or  covenant,  which  united 
Huntly,  Errol,  and  their  associates,  in 
their  recent  treasonable  enterprise,  had 
been  traced  to  the  hands  of  the  Laird  of 
Auchendown,  and  Maitland  the  chan¬ 
cellor  insisted  on  its  being  produced  ; 
assuring  Elizabeth,  with  whom  ho 
was  then  in  great  favour,  that  the 
association  should  bo  broken  up  or 
Huntly  wrecked  for  cver.^ 

To  confirm  the  monarch  in  such 

■■  MS,  licttnr,  State-i)aper  Ollloe,  Bowes  to 
Biii'tchley,  .luiie  4,  1690. 

Ibid.,  .June  9,  1590. 

5  Ibid.,  .Juno  4,  1500.  It  was  about  Hits 
time  that  Bowes  placed  in  James’s  hands  a 
letter  writ  by  her  majesty’s  own  hand.  It 
alluded  to  his  great  desiKti  for  the  re-eatab- 
lisliment  of  peace,  and  was  more  free  fl-om 
the  involution  and  pedantry  which  marie  her 
private  letters  than  many  of  her  epistles.  It 
assured  lilm  that  she  was  happy  to  find  him 
so  grateful  a  king  ;  tliat  she  liigldy  approved 
of  his  jmriiose  ;  and  that  nothing  could  equal 
the  careful  tlioughts  for  him  aud  his  realm 
which  had  occujiied  her  siiioo  tils  peregrina¬ 
tion.  “And  so,”  said  She,  "1  leave  sorib- 
YOL.  IV, 


good  purposea,  the  Queen  of  England 
Bent  him  tho  Garter  by  tlio  Earl  of 
Worcester,  who  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
during  tho  sitting  of  that  convention 
from  which  such  important  reforma¬ 
tions  were  to  have  proceeded.  James 
accepted  the  queen’s  presents  and 
letter  in  excellent  part;  congratulated 
himself  on  having  so  worthy  a  knight- 
companion  as  tlie  French  king,  (J  lonry 
had  just  been  chosen  a  kniglit  of  tlio 
order;)  and  held  some  merry  talk 
with  AVorocstor  on  tho  cause  of  tho 
Scottish  queen’s  invisibility,  her  ma¬ 
jesty  being  thou  in  tho  family  way, 
and  protending  it  was  only  the  tooth- 
aohe.'*  But,  on  proceeding  from  these 
liglitor  subjects  to  speak  of  tlie  in¬ 
tended  reformations,  it  was  evident, 
even  to  tho  superficial  observation  of 
a  stranger  like  Worcester,  that  tho 
course  of  improvomonts  would  bo 
besot  with  difficulties.  When  refor¬ 
mation  of  justice  was  debated,  tho 
Lords  of  Session  professed,  indeed, 
tlio  utmost  readiness  to  amoiul  all ; 
and  two  of  their  number,  Mr  David 
Makgill  and  Mr  John  Graham,  in¬ 
dulged  very  froely  and  bitterly  in 
mutual  accusations  of  bribery  and 
corruption  ;  but  tho  rest  pleaded  their 
privilege,  granted  by  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  “try  themselves.”  With 
regard  to  the  Kirk,  when  its  leaders 
insisted  that  every  parish  shoulil  bo 
provided  with  a  minister,  and  every 
minister  with  a  stipend,  no  objection 
was  made  by  tho  nobles  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  in  general ;  but  “  tho  possessors 
of  tho  church  lands  declared  their 
determination  not  to  surrender  any 
portion  of  their  tacks  and  leases  unless 
the  remainder  should  be  secured  to 
them  in  fee-simple  for  ever.”  ” 

In  the  end,  however,  somo  points 
wore  gained,  wliich  pleased  both  James 
and  tho  English  queen,  who  now  acted 

bling,  hut  never  enil  to  love  you  and  as.sl.st 
you  with  my  friendshiii,  caro,  and  jirayei-  to 
tho  living  (lod  to  send  you  all  jirosperons 
success,  and  His  Holy  Spirit  for  guide.”  * 

*  MS.  Better,  State-jjaper  Olliee,  Earl  of 
Worcester  to  Burgliley,  Edluburgli,  Juno  15, 
1590.  » Ibid. 


•  MH,  liCttor,  Stato-paDorOdlco.  Royal  lottcrs,  Scot* 
livud*  ElLzuboih  to  Jumuai 
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together  with  much  cordiality.  _  The 
choice  of  the  king’s  secret  council  was 
left  to  his  own  will,  and  Elizabeth 
knew  she  would  he  chiefly  consulted. 
The  monarch,  strengthened  by  the 
approval  of  the  wisest  sort,  led  by  the 
chancellor,  held  the  Roman  Catholic 
faction  in  awe;  restrained  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  Bothwell;  insisted  on  the 
appearance  and  delivery  of  all  at  the 
horn  ”  who  had  hitherto  defied  the 
law;  took  steps  for  the  speedy  and 
amicable  settlement  of  all  Border 
causes;  adopted  measures  to  amend 
the  coin,  which  had  been  much  de¬ 
based;  and,  whilst  he  continued  his 
favour  towards  the  Kirk,  did  not 
scruple  to  silence  some  of  the  wilder 
sort  of  the  brethren,  who  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  sermons  had  attacked  the  Queen 
of  England  for  her  recent  severity  to 
the  English  Puritans.  On  this  last 
subject,  the  excesses  of  the  Puritans, 
Elizabeth  felt  keenly;  and  her  far¬ 
sighted  glance  had  already  detected 
the  dangers  of  a  sect  then  only  in 
their  infancy,  but  professing  principles 
which  she  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  any  well-governed  state. 
Worcester  had  received  pointed  in¬ 
structions  in  the  matter ;  ^  md^  the 
queen  herself,  when  she  dismissed 
Sir  John  Carmichael  the  Scottish  am¬ 
bassador,  enforced  her  wishes  in  a 
private  letter  to  James,  which  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted.  It  is  as 
follows  ; — “  Greater  promises,  more 
affection,  and  grants  of  more  acknow- 
ledgings  of  received  good  turns,  my 
dear  brother,  none  can  better  remem¬ 
ber  than  .this  gentleman,  by  your 
charge,  hath  made  me  understand; 
whereby  I  think  all  my  endeavours 
well  recompensed,  that  see  them  so 
well  acknowledged  ;  and  do  trust  that 
my  counsels,  if  they  so  much  content 
you,  will  serve  for  memorials  to  turn 
your  actions  to  serve  the  turn  of  your 
safe  government,  and  make  the  lookers- 
on  honour  your  worth,  and  reverence 
such  a  ruler. 

“  And  lest  fair  semblances,  that  easily 
may  beguile,  do  not  breed  your  igno- 

1  MS.,  State-paper  OfSce,  1590.  Memorial  of 
sundry  things  moved  to  the  King  Of  Scots  by 
the  ambassador  of  England. 
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ranee  of  such  persons  as  either  pretend 
religion  or  dissemble  devotion,  let  me 
warn  you  that  there  is  risen,  both  in 
your  realm  and  mine,  a  sect  of  perilous 
consequence,  such  as  would  have  no 
kings,  but  a  presbytery;  and  take 
our  place,  whUe  they  enjoy  our  privi¬ 
lege,  'with  a  shade  of  God’s  Word, 
which  none  is  judged  to  foUow  right, 
without  by  their  censure  they  be  so 
deemed.  Yea,look  we  well  unto  them. 
When  they  have  made  in  our  people’s 
hearts  a  doubt  of  our  religion— and 
that  we  err,  if  they  say  so— what 
perilous  issue  this  may  make  I  rather 
think  than  mind  to  write.  Sapienti 
pauca.  I  pray  you  stop  the  mouths, 
or  make  shorter  the  tongues  of  such 
ministers  as  dare  presume  to  make 
oraisons  in  their  pulpits  for  the  per¬ 
secuted  in  England  for  the  gospel. 
Suppose  you,  my  dear  brother,  that  I 
can  tolerate  such  scandals  of  my  sin¬ 
cere  government  ?  No  :  I  hope,  how¬ 
ever  you  be  pleased  to  bear  with  their 
audacity  towards  yourself,  yet  you 
wiU  not  suffer  a  strange  king  receive 
that  indignity  at  such  caterpillars 
hands,  that  instead  of  fruit  I  am  afraid 
wiU  stuff  your  realm  with  venom  :  of 
this  I  have  particularised  niore  to  this 
bearer,  together  with  other  answers 
to  his  charge ;  beseeching  you  to  hear 
them,  and  not  to  give  more_  harbour 
to  vagabond  traitors  and  seditious  in¬ 
ventors,  but  to  return  them  to  me,  or 
banish  them  your  land.  And  thus,  with 
my  many  thanks  for  your  honourable 
entertainment  of  my  ambassador,  [she 
means  here  the  Earl  of  Worcester,]  I 
commit  you  to  God ;  who  ever  preserve 
you  from  all  evil  counsels,  and  send  you 
grace  to  follow  the  best!  "  To  these 
wishes  of  Elizabeth  both  James  and  his 
prime  minister,  the  Chancellor  MaH- 
land,  responded  with  the  utmost  readi¬ 
ness.  Indeed,  the  queen  could  scarcely 
resent  the  excessesof  thePuritan  clergy 
more  violently  than  her  brother-prince ; 
although,  from  their  influence  over 
the  people,  he  was  compelled  some- 

3  MS.,  State-paper  Office.  Royal  letters. 
Copy  of  the  time,  endorsed  0th  July  1590. 
Copy  other  Majestie’s  letter  written  to  the  blng 
of  Scots,  with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  by  Six 
John  Cainiichael. 
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times  to  temporise.  The  ministers, 
accordingly,  were  commanded  to  for¬ 
bear  prayer  in  their  sermons  for  the 
persecuted  in  England  and  equal 
activity  was  shewn  against  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faction.  When  O’Rourke,  an  Irish 
chieftain,  was  detected  in  Glasgow, 
secretly  beating  up  for  recruits  against 
the  English,  the  King  of  Scots  scrupled 
not  to  have  him  seized  and  delivered 
to  Elizabeth.  “I  would  to  God,” 
said  he,  writing  to  the  queen,  “your 
greatest  enemies  were  in  my  hands ; 
if  it  were  the  King  of  Spain  himseM, 
he  should  not  be  long  undelivered  to 
you :  for  that  course  have  I  taken  me 
to,  and  will  profess  it  till  I  die,  that 
all  your  foes  shall  be  common  enemies 
to  us  both,  in  spite  of  the  Pope,  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  all  the  leaguers, 
my  cousins  not  excepted,  and  the 
devil  their  master.”  ^ 

In  return  for  this  devotion  to  her 
wishes,  Elizabeth,  forgetting  her  eco¬ 
nomy,  transmitted,  at  various  inter¬ 
vals,  large  sums  to  the  king,  compli¬ 
mented  theyoung  queen  with  presents, 
and  flattered  her  by  letters;  whilst 
the  chancellor,  who  had  now  consoh- 
dated  his  power,  and  could  bid  defiance 
to  his  opponents,  entered  into  a  cor¬ 
dial  correspondence  with  Burghley, 
He  reminded  him  of  the  “  old  famihar 
acquaintance  and  strict  amity  ”  which 
had  subsisted  between  him  and  his 
late  brother,  the  well-known  Lething- 
ton ;  and  declared  his  readiness  and 
anxiety  to  shew  himself  worthy  of  the 
lord  treasurer’s  friendly  dealing  and 
gentle  messages  sent  recently  by  Car¬ 
michael.  Speaking  modestly  of  his 
own  inferiority,  he  yet  hoped  that 
their  mutual  exertions  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  best  effects.  “  If,”  said 
he,  “  this  microcosms  of  Britain,  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  continent  world,  natu¬ 
rally  joined  in  situation  and  language, 
and,  most  happily,  by  religion,  shall 
be,  by  the  indissoluble  amity  of  the 
two  princes,  sincerely  conserved  in 

1  M3.  Lettei',  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  14th  August  1590. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office.  Eoyal 
letters.  Endorsed,  The  King  of  Scots’  letter 
to  the  Queen’s  Majesty,  by  Boger  Ashton, 
22d  Mai-ch  1590-1, 


union,  the  antichristian  confederates 
shall  never  be  able  to  effect  their 
bloody  and  godless  measures.”  In 
conclusion,  he  promised,  that  whilst 
Burghley,  by  his  large  experience  and 
wisdom,  held  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  in  check,  to  “  the  benefit  of  all 
sincerely  professing  Christ  in  Europe,” 
he  would  himself  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  their  proceedings  in  Scotland  ;  ^ 
and  so  rigi^y  did  he  fulfil  this,  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  watchful¬ 
ness  was  turned  into  persecution,  and 
the  Catholics  in  vain  petitioned  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  pleaded  the 
cruelty  of  being  compelled  to  subscribe 
the  Protestant  Articles  of  religion.’ 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  intrigues  with 
Spain  and  the  continent  should  have 
continued  ;  and  that,  although  Bowes, 
the  ambassador,  informed  Burghley 
that  the  state  of  Scotland  had  been 
brought  to  great  quietness,  it  was  that 
deceitful  calm  which  not  unfrequently 
jjrecedes  the  tempest.® 

For  a  while,  however,  all  went  on 
smoothly ;  and  the  king  found  leisure 
to  become  exceedingly  active  and 
agitated  upon  a  subject  which  forms 
a  melancholy  and  mysterious  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind — 
that  of  witchcraft.  That  many  un¬ 
fortunate  and  miserable  beings,  driven 
by  poverty  and  want,  by  suspicion 
and  persecution,  by  the  desire  of  ven¬ 
geance,  the  love  of  power,  or  a  daring 
curiosity  after  forbidden  knowledge, 
had  renounced  their  baptismal  vows, 
and  entered,  as  they  believed,  into  a 
compact  with  the  author  of. all  evil, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  difficulty  is 
to  discover  whether  they  were  the 
victims  of  their  own  imagination,  the 
dupes  of  impostors,  or,  which  is  not 
to  be  rejected  as  impossible  or  incredi¬ 
ble,  the  subjects  and  recipients  of 
diabolic  influence  and  agency.  During 
the  summer  of  this  year,  the  young 
Laird  of  Wardhouse  had  been  seized 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Lord 
Thirlstane  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  13Ui 
August  1590. 

^  Ibid.,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  7th  November 
1590. 

6  MS.,  State-paperOffice,BowestoBwghley. 
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with  a  mortal  sickness  which  had  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  grave;  and  it  was 
discovered  that  several  witches  had 
formed  his  image  in  wax,  which  hav¬ 
ing  “  roasted  at  a  slow  fire,  the  gentle¬ 
man,”  it  was  said,  “pined  away  in¬ 
sensibly,  but  surely,  till  he  died.”  ^ 
This  was  alarming  enough ;  but  in  the 
winter  still  darker  deeds  came  to  light, 
involving  higher  culprits  and  more 
daring  transactions.  Agnes  Sampson, 
a  woman,  as  Spottiswood  says,^  “  not 
of  the  base  or  ignorant  sort  of  witches, 
hut  matron-like,  grave,  and  settled  in 
her  answers,”  accused  Bothwell  of  con¬ 
sulting  her  as  to  the  probable  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  king  s  life ;  and  Itichard 
Graham,  a  notorious  sorcerer,  averred 
that  the  earl  had  sought  him  on  the 
same  errand.  Agnes  declared,  when 
questioned  by  the  judges,  that  “  she 
had  a  familiar  spirit,”_  who,  upon  her 
call,  appeared  in  a  visible  form,  and 
resolved  her  of  any  doubtful  matters, 
especially  concerning  life  and  death. 
The  mode  in  which  she  summoned 
him  was  by  calling  out,  “  Holla,  Mas¬ 
ter  !  ”  an  invocation  which  he  had 
taught  her  himself.  She  added,  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  make  away  with 
the  king,  but  had  failed ;  pronouncing 
him  (when  challenged  by  her  for  his 
want  of  success)  to  be  invulnerable  to 
liis  incantations,  and  muttering,  in  a 
language  which  she  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  bnt  which  turned  out  to  be  re¬ 
spectable  French,  11  cst  liO'iu'iTiB  clc 
Dial.”  “  Of  James’s  labours  with  this 
miserable  woman,  who  was  condemned 
and  burnt,  Bowes  wrote  to  Burghley. 
The  king,  he  said,  by  his  own  especial 
travel,  had  drawn  Sampson,  the  great 
witch,  to  confess  plainly  her  wicked 
estate  and  doings,  and  to  discover 
sundry  things  touching  his  own  life  : 
how  the  witches  sought  to  have  had 
his  shirt,  or  other  linen  about  him,  for 
the  execution  of  their  charms.  In 
these  doings  the  Lord  Claud’s  name 
was  implicated,  and  sundry  other  noble 
personages  evil  spoken  of.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  witches  known,  were  (he 
added)  about  thirty  ;  but  many  others 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
^urphley,  23il  July  1590, 

'i  }Spotl;s>Y0oU,  p. 
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were  accused  of  acts  filthy,  lewd,  and 
fantastical.^  On  a  future  occasion, 
the  royal  curiosity  and  acuteness  were 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  more 
particulars  involving  the  guilt  of  Both¬ 
well.  They  came  out  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  to  which  James  subjected  the 
wizard  Richard  Graham,  who,  upon 
some  hope  held  out  of  pardon,  con¬ 
fessed  that  Bothwell  sought  to  draw 
him  to  devise  some  means  to  hasten 
the  king’s  death,  alleging  that  he  was 
driven  to  this  to  avoid  his  own ;  since 
a  necromancer  in  Italy  had  predicted 
to  him  that  he  should  become  great 
in  power  and  temporal  possession,  kill 
two  men,  fall  into  trouble  with  the 
king  for  two  capital  crimes,  be  par¬ 
doned  for  the  first  and  suffer  for  the 
second.  The  three  first  events,  he 
averred,  had  taken  place  as  foretold 
him  ;  he  had  become  a  mighty  baron, 
had  killed  Sir  William  Stewart,  and 
Davie  the  Devil,  meaning  David  Hume 
of  Manderston ;  been  once  pardoned ; 
and  now  he  or  the  king  must  go. 
Graham  agreed  to  assist  him;  and 
James  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
some  particulars  of  the  incantation. 
An  image  of  the  royal  person  was 
formed  of  wax,  and  hung  iip  between 
a  tod,  or  fox,  over  which  some  spells 
had  been  muttered,  and  the  head  of  a 
young  calf,  newly  killed.  It  was  added, 
that  all  this  was  well  known  to  Jely 
Duncan,  who  is  described  by  Bowes  as 
a  kind  of  whipper-in  to  the  witches, 
being  accustomed  to  scour  the  country 
and  collect  together  all  the  Satanic 
fraternity  and  sisterhood.  But  al¬ 
though  she  admitted,  at  first,  their 
dealings  with  Bothwell,  she  afterwards 
denied  all;  and  as  these  unfortunate 
wretches  were  so  severely  tortured 
that  one  of  them  died  under  the  rack, 
it  is  impossible  to  receive  their  evi¬ 
dence  without  the  utmost  suspicion.'* 
Bothwell,  however,  amid  loud  assever¬ 
ations  of  innocence,  was  seized  and 
sent  to  prison,  and  an  early  convention 
of  the  estates  called  for  his  trial.  But 
the  evidence,  by  the  king’s  own  admis¬ 
sion,  was  slender ;  the  nobles  seemed 

s  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  December  7,  15y0. 

I  *  Ibid.,  ISth  April  1691. 
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unwilling  to  countenance  any  violent 
proceedings  against  him  ;  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  so  long  delayed,  that  his  fierce 
temper  would  endure  confinement  no 
longer;  and  breaking  his  prison,  he 
buried  himself  amongst  his  friends 
and  fastnesses  in  the  Borders.^ 

This  result  greatly  irritated  the 
king,  who  consoled  himself  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  trial  one  of  the  leading  witches, 
named  Barbara  Napier,  a  woman  well 
connected,  and  of  whose  conviction  he 
entertained  no  doubt.  To  his  aston¬ 
ishment,  the  jury  did  not  conceive 
the  evidence  sufficient,  and  acquitted 
her.  The  verdict  threw  James  into 
the  greatest  rage  ;  yet  it  was  difficult 
to  know  what  was  now  to  be  done.  An 
assize  of  error,  as  it  was  called,  was  a 
proceeding  known  and  practised  by 
the  law  of  England,  but  it  had  never 
been  introduced  into  Scotland ;  nor 
had  it  been  heard  of  for  centuries, 
that  the  king  should  sit  in  person  as 
a  judge  in  any  criminal  matter.  James, 
howevei-,  shut  his  eyes  to  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  determined  to  bring  the  re¬ 
fractory  jurors  to  justice.'®  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  7th  of  June,  repairing 
from  Falkland,  he  sat  in  person  on 
the  trial  of  the  delinquents.  All  of 
them  pleaded  guilty,  and  put  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  was  then  termed,  in  ^  the 
king’s  will,  so  that  there  was  little 
scope  given  to  the  exercise  of  regal 
acuteness.  He  made  an  oration,  how¬ 
ever,  some  sentences  of  which  give  a 
good  picture  of  the  style  of  his  oratory : 
often  pedantic  and  tedious,  but  not 
uufrequently  epigrammatic  and  sen¬ 
tentious.  Alluding  to  the  shocking 
state  of  the  country  and  the  prevalence 
of  crimes,  “I  must  advertise  you,” 
said  he,  “  what  it  is  that  makes  great 
crimes  to  be  so  rife  in  this  country — 
namely,  that  all  men  set  themselves 
more  for  friend  than  for  justice  and 
obedience  to  the  laws.  This  corrup¬ 
tion  here  bairns  sueJe  at  the  pap  ;  and 
let  a  man  commit  the  most  filthy 
crimes  that  can  be,  yet  his  friends 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  5th  May  1591.  Also  ibid.,  same  to 
same,  2‘2d  June  1591. 

2  Ibid.,  same  to  same,  9tli  May  loOl. 
Jbid.,  same  to  same,  aist  May. 
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take  his  part ;  and  first  keep  him  from 
apprehension,  and  after,  by  fead  or 
favour,  by  false  assize,  or  some  way 
or  other,  they  find  moyen  of  his  escape : 
the  experience  hereof  we  have  in  Nid- 
dry.  I  will  not  speak  how  I  am  charged 
with  this  fault  in  court  and  choir,  from 
prince  and  pulpit ;  yet  this  I  say,  that 
howsoever  matters  have  gone  against 
my  will,  I  am  innocent  of  all  injustice 
in  these  behalfs.  My  con.science  doth 
set  me  clear,  as  did  the  conscience  of 
Samuel;  and  I  call  you  to  be  judges 
herein.  And  suppose  I  be  your  king, 
yet  I  submit  myself  to  the  accusations 
of  you,  my  subjects,  in  this  behalf; 
and  let  any  one  say  what  I  have  done. 
And  as  I  have  thus  begun,  so  purpose  I 
to  go  forward;  not  because  I  am  J ames 
Stuard,  and  can  command  so  many 
thousands  of  men,  but  because  God 
hath  made  me  a  king  and  judge,  to 
judge  righteous  judgment. 

“  For  witchcraft,  which  is  a  thing 
grown  very  common  among  us,  I  know 
it  to  be  a  most  abominable  sin;  and 
I  have  been  occupied  these  three 
quarters  of  a  year  for  the  sifting  out 
of  them  that  are  guilty  herein.  We 
are  taught  by  the  laws,  both  of  God 
and  man,  that  this  sin  is  most  odious  ; 
and  by  God’s  law  punishable  by  death. 
By  man’s  law  it  is  called  Malejicium, 
or  Veneficium,  an  ill  deed,  or  a  poison- 
able  deed ;  and  punishable  likewise 
by  death.  Now',  if  it  be  death  as 
practised  against  any  of  the  people,  I 
must  needs  think  it  to  be  (at  least) 
the  like  if  it  be  again, st  the  king.  Not 
that  I  fear  death ;  for  I  thank  God  I 
dare  in  a  good  cause  abide  hazard.” 

.  .  .  “As  for  them,”  he  concluded, 
“  who  think  these  witchcrafts  to  be 
but  fantasies,  I  remit  them  to  be  cate¬ 
chised  and  instructed  in  these  most 
evident  points.”  ^ 

James,  perhaps,  felt  somewhat 
doubtful  upon  the  subject  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  courage,  and  was  aware  that  his 
subjects  shared  in  his  apprehensions; 
but  he  was  little  aware  how  soon  his 
courage  and  determination  were  to  be 
put  to  the  test,  by  the  frightful  state 

s  MS.,  State-paper  Office.  The  inquest 
which  first  went  upon  Barbara  Nept,  called 
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of  tlie  country  and  the  frequent  attacks 
upon  the  royal  person.  So,  however,, 
it  happened.  Between  private  feuds, 
the  continuance  of  Catholic  intrigues, 
the  active  and  indignant  counter- 
movements  of  the  Kirk,  and  the  open 
rebellion  of  Bothwell,  whose  power 
and  reckless  bravery  made  him  for¬ 
midable  to  all  parties,  the  whole  land 
was  thrown  into  a  deplorable  state  of 
tumult  and  insecurity.  In  the  High¬ 
lands,  the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  two  of  the  greatest  houses 
in  the  north,  engaged  in  a  deadly 
quarrel,  which  drew  in  the  Lairds  of 
Grant,  Calder,  Mackintosh,  and  others, 
arid  made  the  fairest  districts  a  prey 
to  indiscriminate  havoc  and  murder.^ 
At  court  all  was  commotion  and  ap¬ 
prehension  from  the  rivalry  of  the 
Master  of  Glammis,  who  began  to  be 
a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  Chancel¬ 
lor  Thirlstane,  who  would  brook  no 
rival  in  power.®  On  the  Borders, 
Bothwell  welcomed  every  broken  man 
and  cruel  murderer  who  chose  to  ridn 
under  his  banner.  Some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  trials  of  the  witches,  this 
daring  chief  had  invaded  the  supreme 
court,  and  carried  off  a  witness  from 
the  bar,  who  was  about  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  against  one  of  his  retainers, 
whilst  the  king,  although  in  the  next 
room,  did  not  dare  to  interfere.^  After 
his  escape  and  triumph,  his  fierce 
temper  impelled  him  to  still  greater 
excesses ;  and  attacking  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  at  the  head  of  his  desperate 
followers,  he  had  nearly  surprised  and 
made  prisoners  both  the  king  and  the 
chancellor.  Douglas  of  Spot,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in 
this  attack,  lost  time,  by  attempting 
to  set  at  liberty  some  of  his  men  who 
wore  imprisoned  in  the  palace.  An 
alarm  was  given  :  the  king  took  refuge 
in  one  of  the  turrets ;  the  chancellor 
baiTicaded  his  room,  and  bravely  beat 
off  the  assailants ;  whilst  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  headed  by  their  provost, 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OfEoe,  Bowes  to 
liurghley,  7t!i  December  1590.  Ibid.,  Lord 
Tlurlstaue  to  Burghley,  7th  December  1690. 

2  Ibid.,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  20th  November 
1590. 

3  Ibid.,  same  to  same,  25th  January  1690-1. 


rushed  into  the  outer  court  of  the 
palace,  and  cutting  their  way  through 
the  outer  ranks  of  the  Borderers,  com¬ 
pelled  Bothwell  to  a  precipitate  flight.^ 
He  soon,  however,  became  as  formid¬ 
able  as  ever;  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  England ;  leagued 
with  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  Thirlstane ;  procured 
the  countenance  of  the  Kirk,  by  pro¬ 
fessing  the  most  determined  hostility 
to  Huntly  and  the  Catholic  faction; 
and  flattered  himself,  not  without 
good  grounds,  that  his  next  attack 
would  be  successful. 

Meanwhile  atragedy  occurred,  which, 
even  in  that  age,  familiar  with  scenes 
of  feudal  atrocity,  occasioned  unusual 
horror.  The  reader  may  perhaps  re¬ 
member  the  utter  destruction  brought 
by  the  Eegent  Moray  upon  the  great 
Earl  of  Huntly;  his  execution,  and  that 
of  one  of  his  sons ;  the  forfeiture  of  his 
immense  estates,  and  the  almost  enthe 
overthrow  of  his  house.®  It  was  now 
thirty  years  since  that  miserable  event : 
the  favour  of  the  king  had  restored 
the  family  of  Gordon  to  its  estates 
and  its  honours,  and  Huutly’s  ambi¬ 
tion  might  have"  been  satisfied ;  but 
the  deep  principle  of  feudal  vengeance 
demanded  blood  for  blood ;  and  there 
was  not  a  retainer  of  the  house  of 
Huntly,  from  the  belted  knight  that 
sat  at  his  master’s  right  hand  to  the 
serving-man  behind  his  chair,  who  did 
not  acknowledge  the  sacred  necessity 
of  revenge.  Time,  which  softens  or 
dilutes  most  feelings,  only  added  in¬ 
tensity  to  this ;  and  now,  when  the 
hour  of  repayment  was  come,  the  debt 
was  exacted  with  fearful  interest. 
The  then  Earl  of  Moray,  a  Stewart, 
and  representative  of  the  famous  re¬ 
gent,  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  hand¬ 
somest  men  of  his  time,  a  favourite 
at  court,  and  dear  to  the  people  and 
the  Kirk,  who  still  looked  fondly 
back  to  the  days  of  his  great  ancestor. 
In  deeds  of  arms  and  personal  prowess, 
an  old  chronicle  describes  him  as  a 

^  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OtBce,  Roger 
Asliton  to  Bowes,  2Sth  December  1591. 
Also  ibid.,  Bowes  to  Burglilcy,  31st  December 
1691. 

“  Supra,  vol.  iil  pp.  166,  167. 
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sort  of  Amadis ;  “  comely,  gentle, 
brave,-  and  of  a  great  stature  and 
strengtliof  body.”^  This  young  noble¬ 
man  had  princely  possessions  in  the 
north,  and  for  some  years  deadly  feud 
had  raged  between  him  and  Huntly; 
but  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  Stewart,  a  firm 
friend  of  Moray’s,  was  at  this  time 
exerting  himself  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  the  two  barons  ; 
and  had  so  far  succeeded,  that  Moray, 
with  a  slender  retinue,  left  his  north¬ 
ern  fastnesses,  and  came  to  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  castle  of  Dunibersel,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Queensferry.  Hunt¬ 
ly,  his  enemy,  was  then  at  court  in 
constant  attendance  upon  the  king; 
and  Ochiltree,  who  had  communicated 
with  him,  and  informed  him  of  Moray’s 
wishes  for  a  reconciliation,  took  horse 
and  rode  to  Queensferry,  intending  to 
pass  to  Dunibersel  and  arrange  an 
amicable  meeting  between  the  rival 
earls.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  that 
a  royal  order  had  been  sent,  interdict¬ 
ing  any  boats  from  plying  that  day 
between  Eife  and  the  opposite  coast. 
But  little  suspicion  was  occasioned : 
he  believed  it  some  measure  connected 
with  the  hot  pursuit  then  going  on 
against  Bothwell,  and  was  satisfied  to 
abandon  his  journey  to  Dunibersel. 
This  proved  the  destruction  of  his 
poor  friend.  That  very  day,  the  7th 
of  February,  the  king  hunted ;  and 
Huntly,  giving  out  that  he  meant  to 
accompany  the  royal  cavalcade,  assem¬ 
bled  his  followers  to  the  number  of 
forty  horse.  Suddenly  he  pretended 
that  certain  news  had  reached  him  of 
the  retreat  of  Bothwell ;  extorted  from 
the  king  permission  to  ride  against 
this  traitor;  and  passing  the  ferry, 
beset  the  house  of  Dunibersel,  and 
summoned  Moray  to  surrender.  This 
was  refused ;  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
disparity  in  numbers,  the  Stewarts  re¬ 
sisted  till  nightfall,  when  Huntly,  col¬ 
lecting  the  corn-stacks,  or  ricks,  in  the 
neighbouring  fields,  piled  them  up 
against  the  walls,  commanded  the 
house  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  compelled 
its  unhappy  inmates  to  make  a  despe¬ 
rate  sally  that  they  might  escape  being 
burnt  alive.  In  this  outbreak  the 
1  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  246. 


Sheriff  of  Moray  was  slain;  but  the 
young  earl,  aided  by  his  great  stature 
and  strength,  rushed  forth  all  burned 
and  blackened,  with  his  long  and  beau¬ 
tiful  tresses  on  fire  and  streaming 
behind  him,  threw  himself  with  irre¬ 
sistible  fury  on  his  assailants,  broke 
through  the  toils  like  a  lion,^  and 
escaped  by  speed  of  foot  to  the' sea¬ 
shore.  Here,  unfortunately,  his  hair 
and  the  silken  plume  of  his  helmet 
blazed  through  the  darkness  ;  and  his 
fell  pursuers,  tracing  him  by  the  trail 
of  light,  ran  him  into  a  cave,  where 
they  cruelly  murdered  him.  His 
mortal  wound,  it  was  said,  was  given 
by  Gordon  of  Buckie,  who,  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  times,  seeing  Huntly 
drawing  back,  cursed  him  as  afraid  to 
go  as  far  as  his  followers,  and  called 
upon  him  to  stab  his  fallen  enemy 
with  his  dagger,  and  become  art  and 
part  of  the  slaughter,  as  he  had  been 
of  the  conspiracy.  Huntly,  thus  threat¬ 
ened,  struck  the  dying  man  in  the 
face  with  his  weapon,  who,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  upbraided  him  “  with 
having  spoilt  a  better  face  than  his 
own.”  ^ 

The  outcry  against  this  atrocious 
murder  was  deep  and  universal.  Ochil¬ 
tree,  who  had  been  deceived  by  Huntly 
and  the  chancellor,  became  loud  in 
his  clamours  for  revenge.  In  the 
north.  Lord  Forbes,  an  attached  friend 
of  Moray,  carried  his  bloody  shirt  on 
a  spear’s  head;  and  marching  with 
the  ghastly  banner  through  his  terri¬ 
tories,  incited  his  followers  to  revenge. 
In  the  capital,  the  Lady  Doune,  mother 
of  the  murdered  earl,  who  with  her 
daughters  had  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  Dunibersel,  exhibited  the  mangled 
corpses  of  her  son  and  his  faithful  fol¬ 
lower  the  Sheriff  of  Moray  in  the 
church  at  Leith ;  and  Huntly,  followed 
everywhere  by  a  yell  of  public  execra¬ 
tion,  fled  first  to  Kavensheugh,  a  cas¬ 
tle  of  Sinclair,  baron  of  Eoslin,  and 
afterwards  to  his  own  country  in  the 
north. 

2  The  simile  is  Ashton’s,  in  a  letter  to 
Bo-wes. 

s  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Roger 
Ashton  to  Bowes,  8th  Pehruary  1591-2.  Also 
ibid.,  same  to  same,  9th  February  1591-2. 
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Amid  all  this  tumult  and  ardent 
demands  for  instant  justice  and  ven¬ 
geance,  the  king  exhibited  such  indif¬ 
ference,  that  strange  suspicions  arose, 
not  only  against  James,  but  his  great 
adviser  the  chancellor,  between  whom 
and  Huntly  there  had  arisen,  for  some 
time  before  Moray’s  murder,  a  suspi¬ 
cious  famiharity.  Huntly  pleaded  a 
royal  commission  for  everything  he 
had  done.  It  was  known  that  the 
king  had  been  deeply  incensed  against 
Moray  by  a  repoi't  that  he  had  abetted 
Bothwell  in  his  late  attempt,  and  had 
even  been  seen  with  him  in  the  palace 
on  the  night  of  the  attack.  It  was  re¬ 
membered  that  Ochiltree  had  been 
prevented,  as  was  alleged,  by  a  royal 
order  sent  through  the  chancellor, 
from  passing  the  ferry  on  the  day  of 
the  murder ;  and  the  gossip  of  the 
court  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  young  queen’s  favour  for  Moray 
had  roused  the  royal  jealousy.  All 
this  was  confirmed,  as  may  well  be 
believed,  when  Huntly,  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  deliver  himself  up  and  take 
his  trial,  obeyed  with  alacrity ;  entered 
into  ward  in  Blackness  castle ;  and 
after  a  trifling  investigation  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  pardoned.!  Against  this 
gross  partiality,  Ochiltree,  Lennox, 
Athole,  and  the  whole  friends  of  the 
murdered  lord,  loudly  remonstrated. 
Bothwell,  a  Stewart,  and  cousin-ger¬ 
man  to  Moray,  availing  himself  of  this 
favourable  contingency,  united  his 
whole  strength  with  theirs.  The  Kirk, 
indignant  at  the  king’s  favour  for 
Huntly,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  threw  all  its  weight  into  the  same 
scale ;  and  James  soon  found  that 
Moray’s  death,  slightly  as  he  regarded 
it  at  first,  drew  after  it  fatal  and  alarm¬ 
ing  effects.  In  the  north,  the  Earl  of 
Athole,  with  the  Lairds  of  Mackintosh, 
Grant,  Lovat,  and  their  followers, 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  Huntly’s 
country,  and  kindled  throughout  that 
region  innumerable  lesser  feuds  and 
quarrels,  which,  like  the  moor-burning 
of  their  own  savage  districts,  spread 
from  glen  to  glen,  and  mountain  to 
moimtain,  till  half  the  land  seemed  in 

I  Historic  of  James  the  Scxt,  p.  248. 
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a  blaze.®  In  the  south,  the  Chancellor 
Maitland  was  no  longer  able  to  guide 
the  government  with  his  usual  steady 
and  determined  hand.  Hitherto  he 
had  defied  all  court  storms,  and  made 
a  bold  head  against  his  enemies  ;  but 
his  implication  as  a  conspirator  with 
Huntly  in  the  murder  of  Moray,  at 
first  only  suspected,  but  now,  from 
some  recent  discoveries,  absolutely 
certain,  raised  against  him  a  universM 
detestation ;  the  hatred  of  the  people 
added  new  strength  to  his  opponents, 
and  he  was  driven  from  court.® 

This  retreat  of  his  chief  adviser 
weakened  James  ;  Elizabeth’s  coldness 
also  annoyed  him ;  and  his  uneasiness 
was  changed  into  indignation,  when 
he  discovered  that  she  looked  favour¬ 
ably  upon  Bothwell ;  and  that  this 
traitorous  subject,  who  bad  so  lately 
invaded  and  dishonoured  him,  was  in 
coiTespondence  with  her  ministers. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  dissem¬ 
ble  his  feehn^,  as  the  difficulties 
which  now  surrounded  him  were  of  a 
complicated  kind.  It  had  recently 
been  his  policy  to  balance  the  two 
great  factions  which  divided  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant,  as 
equally  as  possible :  so  that  into 
whichever  scale  he  threw  the  weight 
of  his  own  authority  it  might  prejxm- 
derate.  This  mode  of  government, 
borrowed  from  Elizabeth,  was  more 
difficult  to  be  carried  through  with 
success  in  Scotland  than  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  coimtry,  not  only  from  the 
superiority  in  vigour  and  intellect 
possessed  by  that  princess  over  James, 
but  from  the  greater  feudal  strength 
of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  and  the 
greater  weakness  of  the  royal  prero¬ 
gative  in  that  kingdom.  In  England 
various  causes  had  concurred  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  greater  barons  :  the  wars  of 
the  two  Roses  were  especially  fatal  to 
them ;  and  it  is  well  known' that  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  had  been 
the  grave  of  many  of  those  potent 

s  Morse’s  Memoirs,  p.  9S.  JIS.  Letter, 
State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burphlev,  1st 
Januitry  1592-3.  Also  ibid.,  Bowes  to  Burgh- 
ley,  21st  November  1592. 

»  Moyse’s  Memoirs,  p.  97.  MS.  Letter, 
State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev,  Decern, 
ber  17, 1592. 
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families  who,  before  that  time,  were 
in  the  habit  of  dictating  to  the  crown. 
But  in  Scotland  not  only  were  the 
feudal  prerogatives  more  large,  but 
the  arm  of  the  law  was  weaker  ;  and 
the  great  houses,  such  as  Hamilton, 
Argyle,  Mar,  Huntly,  Douglas,  and 
Stewart,  were  fresh  and  in  vigour. 
Of  all  this  the  king  was  so  well  aware, 
that  when  Bowes,  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador,  on  one  occasion  complained  to 
him,  that  his  reforms  were  ever  in 
fieri,  not  in  posse,  James  answered, 
that  to  reform  such  nobles  as  he  had, 
would  require  the  lives  of  three  kings.’- 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  James,  although  clearly  foreseeing 
the  difficulties  he  was  likely  to  en¬ 
counter,  had  determined  to  weaken 
and  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
greater  barons ;  and  had  resolved  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  strengthen 
the  crown,  raise  up  the  middle  classes 
and  the  lesser  barons ;  and  so  balance 
and  equalise  the  various  powers  of  the 
constitution,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  hold  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand. 
There  is  a  passage  of  a  letter  of  Hud¬ 
son’s,  one  of  the  king’s  favourites,  and 
a  gentleman  of  his  court,  which  points 
to  this,  and  shews  that,  although 
James  gi'eatly  favoured  the  chancellor, 
he  was  more  his  own  minister  than 
has  been  believed.  Elizabeth,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  alarmed  by  some  recent  favours 
shewn  to  Huntly,  had  instructed  Hud¬ 
son  to  gain  this  high  officer,  hoping 
through  him  to  influence  the  king ;  to 
which  Hudson  replied  to  Burghley, 
that  the  common  opinion  that  James 
followed  Maitland’s  guidance  was  an 
error;  that  the  king  was  “himself 
the  very  centre  of  the  government, 
and  moved  the  chancellor  and  all  the 
rest  as  he  turned,  minions  and  all. 
Although,”  he  continued,  “  he  bestow 
favour  in  great  measure  upon  sundries, 
it  doth  not  follow  that  he  is  directed 
by  them.  The  chancellor  is  a  great 
councillor,  and  the  king  seeth  that 
his  gifts  merit  his  place ;  but  he  fol- 
loweth  directly  his  majesty’s  course 
in  all.”  = 


1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  26th  Januaiy  1590-1. 

2  Ibia.,  Hudson  te  Dwgliley,  Dec.  7, 1591 
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Acting  along  with  this  able  minister, 
James  had  hitherto  been  able  to  hold 
in  check  the  power  of  the  higher 
nobles,  and  to  keep  the  country  in 
something  like  tranquillity.  But  the 
murder  of  Moray,  the  implication  of 
the  chancellor  and  suspected  conniv¬ 
ance  of  the  king  in  this  foul  transac¬ 
tion  ;  the  compulsory  retirement  of 
Maitland,  and  the  formidable  combina¬ 
tion  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  majority  of  the  higher  nobles  and 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  threw  the  mon¬ 
arch  into  alarm,  and  forced  him  upon 
some  measures  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  he  would  scarcely  have 
adopted.  His  late  favour  to  Huntly 
had  damaged  him  in  the  affections  of 
the  Kirk  :  he  now  resolved  to  court 
its  aid  and  to  flatter  it  by  unwonted 
concessions.  These  it  is  important  to 
notice,  as  they  led  to  no  less  a  measure 
than  the  establishment  of  Presbytery 
by  a  prince  to  whom  this  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  appears  to 
have  been  especially  obnoxious.  The 
acts  passed  in  the  parliament  1584, 
against  the  discipline  and  privileges 
of  the  Kirk,  had  long  been  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  ministers;  and  they 
now,  in  an  assembly  held  some  time 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
resolved  to  petition  the  king,  not  only 
for  the  abolition  of  these  obnoxious 
statutes,  but  for  a  solemn  legislative 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  sys¬ 
tem  of  church  government. 

Accordingly,  parliament  having  as¬ 
sembled  in  June  1592,  the  assembly 
presented  the  four  following  articles 
or  requests  to  the  king  : — 

1.  That  the  acts  of  parliament  made 
in  the  year  1584,  against  the  discipline 
and  liberty  of  the  Kirk,  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  present  discipline  be 
ratified. 

2.  That  the  act  of  annexation  should 
be  abolished,  and  the  patrimony  of 
the  Kirk  restored. 

3.  That  abbots,  priors,  and  other 
prelates,  pretending  to  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  giving  their  vote  in 
matters  without  any  delegated  power 
from  the  Kuk,  should  not  be  hereafter 
permitted  to  vote  in  parliament  or 
other  convention ;  and  lastly, 
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4.  That  the  land,  which  was  polluted 
by  fearful  idolatry  and  bloodshed, 
should  be  purged.^ 

The  first  article,  which  went  to  re¬ 
scind  the  acts  of  1584,  was  long  and 
keenly  debated  :  for  James  was  acute 
enough  to  detect  the  increased  power 
which  this  must  give  to  the  ministers  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  ehange  had 
taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  monarch 
as  to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  turbulence  and  independence 
of  these  bold  and  able  men.  The  re¬ 
publican  principles,  the  austere  moral¬ 
ity,  and  the  extreme  pulpit  licence  of 
the  Kirk,  were  wholly  opposed  to  all 
his  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  polity  or  civil 
government;  but  Maitland,  who  had 
now  resumed  his  infiuence,  though 
still  absent  from  court,  was  solicitous 
to  conciliate  the  friends  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  Moray,  and  to  appease  the  people ; 
and  assisting  the  Kirk  at  this  moment 
with  the  full  weight  of  his  influence 
and  advice,  the  king,  more  from  policy 
than  affection,  assented  to  the  proposal. 
An  act,  accordingly,  was  passed,  which 
is  still  regarded  as  the  “Charter  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Kirk.” 

It  ratified  its  system  of  government 
by  general  assemblies,  provincial  sy¬ 
nods,  presbyteries,  and  particular  ses¬ 
sions.  It  affirmed  such  courts,  with 
the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  belong¬ 
ing  to  them,  to  be  just,  good,  and 
godly;  defined  their  powers;  appointed 
the  time  and  manner  of  their  meeting  ; 
and  declared  that  the  acts  passed  in 
1684  should  be  in  no  ways  prejudicial 
to  the  privileges  of  the  office-bearers 
in  the  Kirk  in  determining  heads  of 
religion,  matters  of  heresy,  questions 
of  excommunication,  appointment  and 
deprivation  of  ministers  ;  that  another 
act  of  the  same  parliament,  granting 
commissions  to  bishops  to  receive  the 
royal  presentations  to  bishoprics,  and 
to  give  collation,  should  be  rescinded  ; 
and  that  all  presentations  should  be 
directed  to  their  particular  presbyter¬ 
ies,  with  full  power  to  give  collation 
and  decide  all  ecclesiastical  causes 
within  their  bounds,  under  the  proviso 
that  they  admitted  such  ministers  as 

»  CaldeiTvood,  pp.  207, 208. 
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were  presented  by  the  king  or  other 
lay  patrons.^ 

Had  the  Kirk  contented  itself  with 
these  triumphs,  and  rested  satisfied 
in  the  king’s  present  dispositions, 
which  appeared  whoUy  in  its  favour, 
all  things  might  have  remained  quiet : 
for  the  Catholics,  convinced  of  the 
madness  of  their  projects,  were  ready 
to  abstain  from  all  practices  inimical 
to  the  religion  of  the  state,  on  the 
single  condition  that  they  should  not 
be  persecuted  for  their  adherence  to 
the  ancient  faith.  But  the  Kirk  were 
not  disposed  to  take  this  quiet  course. 
The  principle  of  toleration,  divine  as 
it  assuredly  is  in  its  origin,  yet  so  late 
in  its  recognition  even  amongst  the 
best  men,  was  then  utterly  imknown 
to  either  party,  Keformed  or  Catholic. 
The  permission  even  of  a  single  case 
of  Catholic  worship,  however  secret ; 
the  attendance  of  a  solitary  individual 
at  a  single  mass,  in  the  remotest  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  land,  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  in  the  most  secluded  chamber, 
and  where  none  could  come  but  such 
as  knelt  before  the  altar  for  conscience’ 
sake,  and  in  all  sincerity  of  soul ;  such 
worship,  and  its  permi,ssion  for  an 
hour,  was  considered  an  open  encou¬ 
ragement  of  Antichrist  and  idolatry. 
To  extinguish  the  mass  for  ever,  to 
compel  its  supporters  to  embrace  what 
the  Kirk  considered  to  be  the  purity 
of  Presbyterian  truth,  and  this  under 
the  penalties  of  life  and  limb,  or  in  its 
mildest  form  of  treason,  banishment, 
and  forfeiture,  was  considered  not 
merely  praisewortliy,  but  a  point  of 
high  religious  duty;  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  the  Kirk,  the  whole  in¬ 
quisitorial  machinery  of  detection  and 
persecution,  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  these  great 
ends.  Are  we  to  wonder  that,  under 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  intrigues 
of  the  Catholics  for  the  overthrow  of 
a  goveniment  which  sanctioned  such 
a  system  continued ;  that  when  they 
knew,  or  suspected,  that  the  king  him- 

2  M'Crie’s  Life  of  Melvil,  p.  403.  Aik- 
man’s  Translation  of  Buchanan’s  History  of 
Scotland  ;  with  a  Continuation  to  the  Present 
Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  185,  186. 
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.self  was  averse  to  persecution,  they 
were  encouraged  to  renew  their  inter¬ 
course  with  Spain,  and  to  hope  that 
a  new  outbreak,  if  properly  directed, 
might  lead  either  to  the  destruction 
of  a  rival  faith,  or  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  liberty  of  conscience  ? 

A  discovery  which  occurred  at  this 
time  corroborates  these  remarks,  and 
drew  after  it  important  consequences. 
The  Kirk,  in  the  course  of  its  inquisi¬ 
tions,  in  which  it  was  assisted  by  Sir 
Eobert  Bowes,  the  resident  English 
ambassador,  received  certain  informa¬ 
tion  that  George  Kerr,  a  Catholic 
gentleman,  and  brother  of  the  Abbot 
of  ISrewbottle,^  was  secretly  passing 
into  Spain  with  important  letters. 
Upon  this,  Mr  Andrew  Knox,  minis¬ 
ter  of  Paisley,  setting  off  with  a  body 
of  armed  men  furnished  by  Lord  Eoss, 
traced  Kerr  to  Glasgow,  and  thence 
to  the  little  isles  of  the  Cumbrays  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  where  they 
seized  him  in  the  night,  immediately 
after  he  had  got  on  board  the  ship 
which  was  to  carry  him  to  the  conti¬ 
nent.  His  luggage  was  then  searched, 
the  packets  of  letters  found,  and  he 
himself  hurried  a  prisoner  to  Edin¬ 
burgh;  where  the  provost  and  the 
citizens,  alarmed  by  the  reports  which 
had  already  reached  them,  received 
him  with  shouts  of  triumph  and  exe¬ 
cration.  The  unfortunate  man  at 
first  attempted  to  deny  all ;  and  as  he 
had  many  friends  in  the  council  who 
opposed  severity,  was  likely  to  escape  ; 
but  at  the  king’s  special  command  he 
was  put  to  the  torture,^  and  on  the 
second  stroke  of  the  boots  confessed 

1  Newbottle  Abbey,  on  the  South  Esk,  near 
Dalkeith . 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  6th  Eebruary  1692-3.  Bowes, 
writing  to  Burghley,  says,  “Commission  is 
•  given  to  Justice-clerk,  Blantyre,  and  George 

Young,  to  offer  him  the  torture  this  day. 
But  many  think  tliat  he  shall  suffer  the  tor¬ 
ment  without  confession.” 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Bowes  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  21st  January  1892-3,  that 
Mr  Andrew  Knox  received  an  assurance 
from  Elizabeth,  that  “  good  disposition  and 
regard  should  be  had  of  his  lalmurs,  charges, 
periis,  and  services  whereupon  Mr  Andrew 
returned  into  his  country  to  search  out  the 
haunts  of  the  English  Catholics  lurking  in 
those  parts. 


the  conspiracy ;  the  main  branch  of 
which  wa.s  to  secure  and  hasten  the 
descent  of  a  Spanish  force  upon  the 
coa,st  of  Scotland.  This  army  was  to 
be  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Huntly, Errol, 
and  Angus,  with  Sir  Patrick  Gordon 
of  Auchendown,  uncle  to  Huntly,  and 
other  Catholic  barons.  Amongst  the 
letters  seized,  and  which  appeared  to 
be  written  by  Scottish  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  to  their  brethren  on 
the  continent,  there  were  found  several 
signatures  of  the  Earls  of  Huntly, 
Errol,  and  Angus.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  bottom  of  blank  sheets  of 
paper,  with  the  seals  of  these  noble¬ 
men  attached  to  them;  from  which 
circumstance  the  plot  received  the 
name  of  the  “  Spani,sh  Blanks.”  It 
was  at  first  suspected  by  Bowes,  who 
was  familiar  with  all  the  arcana  of 
conspiracy,  that  the  blanks  were  writ¬ 
ten  over  with  ink  of  white  vitriol, 
prepared ;  but  it  turned  out  that 
they  were  to  be  filled  up  afterwards 
by  Kerr,  according  to  verbal  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  King 
of  Spain.^  It  may  well  be  imagined 
that  this  discovery — serious  enough, 
certainly,  in  its  known  features,  and 
around  which  there  was  that  air  of 
mystery  which  gave  ample  scope  for 
all  kinds  of  terror  and  exaggeration — 
was  enough  to  throw  the  kirk  and  the 
people  into  a  state  of  high  excitement. 
The  council,  having  examined  the  let¬ 
ters,  had  no  doubt  of  their  authen¬ 
ticity.  Sir  John  Carmichael  and  Sir 
George  Hume  were  sent  to  the  king, 
who  was  at  Stirling,  to  entreat  his 
immediate  presence.  Angus,  then  at 
Edinburgh,  and  recently  returned 
from  an  expedition  to  the  north,  was 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  proclamation  made  that  all  Jesu¬ 
its,  seminary  priests,  and  excommuni¬ 
cates,  should,  within  three  hours,  de¬ 
part  the  city  on  pain  of  death.®  A 
convention  of  the  nobility  and  Pro- 
te.stant  gentry  was  forthwith  held, 
and,  headed  by  the  ministers,  pre- 

s  M3.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  January  1,  1592-3. 

4  Ibid.,  January  13, 1592-3. 

5  Ibid.,  January  3,  1692-3. 
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sented  tRemselves  at  the  palace,  and 
insisted  on  the  instant  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  the  traitors;  de¬ 
claring  their  readiness  to  hazard  life 
and  property  in  the  service.  The 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  powerful 
house  of  the  Setons,  earnestly  inter¬ 
ceded  for  Kerr,i  who  in  the  end  es¬ 
caped  ;  but  Graham  of  Fiutry,  found 
to  be  deeply  implicated,  was  impris¬ 
oned  ;  and  Angus’s  trial  and  forfeiture 
was  considered  so  certain,  that  the 
courtiers,  woK-like,  began  to  smell 
the  prey;  and  Sir  George  Hume 
wrote  pressingly  to  Lord  Hume,  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  come  speedily  to  court 
that  he  might  have  his  share  in  the 
spoils.^ 

James’s  conduct  at  this  crisis  was 
both  wise  and  spirited.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  information,  much  about  the 
same  time  when  the  Spanish  conspir¬ 
acy  came  to  light,  that  his  traitorous 
subject  Bothwell,  who  had  twice  in¬ 
vaded  his  palace  and  attempted  to 
seize  his  person,  was  received  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  regarded  with  favour  by 
Elizabeth.  Now  was  the  time,  he 
felt,  to  put  down  Bothwell  for  ever. 
He  was  well  aware  that  this  fierce 
and  formidable  insurgent  was  favoured 
secretly  by  the  Kirk,  and  by  many  of 
those  nobles  who  now  insisted  upon 
the  instant  pursuit  of  the  Popish  earls. 
He  was  aware,  too,  that  Elizabeth’s 
alarm  on  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish 
Blanks  would  prompt  her  to  advise 
the  most  severe  measures  against  the 
delinquents,  and  he  ably  availed  him¬ 
self  of  all  this.  To  the  Kirk  and  the 
Protestant  barons  he  gave  the  most 
friendly  reception;  spoke  loudly  of 
Angus’s  instant  forfeiture ;  and  not 
only  agreed  to  the  pursuit  of  Huntly, 
Errol,  and  their  associates,  but  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  lead  the  army 
in  person  and  seize  them  in  their 
northern  strongholds.  Nor  were  these 
mere  words.  Huntly,  Errol,  and 
Auchendown  were  commanded  to 
enter  themselves  in  ward  at  St  An¬ 
drews  before  the  5th  February  ;  pub- 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  January 
13, 1502-3. 

s^Ibid.,  Bowes  to  BurgUey,  January  13, 


lie  proclamation  was  made  that  all 
-men  should  be  ready,  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month,  with  armour  and 
weapons,  to  march  with  the  king  in 
person  against  the  traitors,  if  they 
failed  to  deliver  themselves ;  and 
various  committees  were  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  all  suspected 
persons,  belonging  either  to  the  no¬ 
bility,  barons,  burgesses,  or  clergy.^ 

All  this  was  most  gi-atifying  to 
the  Kirk  and  the  Protestant  leaders 
amongst  the  nobility.  But,  in  return 
for  this,  the  king  demanded  as  cordial 
a  co-operation  on  their  side  for  the 
attack  and  destruction  of  Bothwell, 
whose  treasons,  though  of  a  different 
nature,  were  even  more  flagrant  than 
those  of  the  Catholic  earls ;  and  this 
they  were  not  in  a  situation  to  refuse. 
Having  thus  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  Kirk  and  the  Protestant  lords 
against  Bothwell,  James  gave  audience 
to  Bowes,  who  was  little  pi-epared  for 
the  violence  with  which  he  was  to  be 
received.  The  ambassador  had  recently 
found  himself  in  a  difficult  situation. 
He  had  been  familiar  with  all  the  plots 
of  Bothwell,  and  looked  upon  them 
with  no  unfavourable  eye,  although 
he  took  care  not  directly  to  impihcate 
himself.  He  had  repeatedly  applied 
to  Burghley  to  receive  instructions 
and  understand  the  queen’s  wishes  : 
but  Elizabeth  was  too  cautious  to  com¬ 
mit  herself;  whilst  Bowes  knew  for 
certain  that  she  encouraged  Bothwell 
secretly,  and  expressed  the  highest 
scorn  and  contempt  for  Huntly  and 
the  Spanish  faction,  whom  she  branded 
as  base  traitors  who  had  sold  their 
countiy.  On  this  subject  Elizabeth, 
shortly  before  this,'*  haR  sent  a  letter 
to  James,  part  of  which,  relating  to 
the  Spanish  faction,  from  its  vigour, 
is  worthy  of  preservation  : — 

“Advance  not,’’  said  she,  “such  as 
hang  their  hopes  on  other  strings  than 
you  may  tune.  Them  that  gold  can 
corrupt,  think  not  your  gifts  can  as¬ 
sure.  Who  once  have  made  shipwreck 
of  their  country,  let  them  never  enjoy 

’  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burgliley,  January  19,  1692-3. 

*  On  the  Ith  Dccemher  1592. 
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ib.  Weed  out  the  weeds,  lest  the  best 
corn  fester.  Never  arm  with  power 
such  whose  bitterness  must_  follow 
after  you ;  nor  trust  not  their  trust 
that  under  any  colour  will  thrall  their 
own  soil. 

“  I  may  not,  nor  will  I,  conceal 
overtures  that  of  late  full  amply  have 
been  made  me,  how  you  may  plainly 
know  all  the  combiners  against  your 
state,  and  how  you  may  entrap  tlmm, 
and  BO  assure  your  kingdom.  Con¬ 
sider,  if  this  actor  doth  deserve  surety 
of  life,  not  of  land,  but  such  as  may ' 
preserve  breath,  to  spend  where  best 
it  shall  please  you.  When  I  see  the 
day,  I  will  impart  my  advice  to  whom 
it  most  appertains. 

“  Now  bethink,  my  dear  brother, 
what  further  you  will  have  me  do. 
In  meanwhile,  beware  to  give  ^  the 
reins  into  the  hands  of  any,  lest  it  be 
too  late  to  revoke  such  actions  _  done. 
Let  no  one  of  the  Spanish  faction  in 
your  absence,  yea,  when  you  are  pre¬ 
sent,  receive  strength  or  countenance. 
You  know,  but  for  you,  all  of  them 
be  alike  for  me,  for  my  particular. 
Yet  1  may  not  deny,  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  but  I  abhor  such  as  set  their 
country  to  sale.  And  thus,  commit¬ 
ting  you  to  Gods  tuition,  I  shall  le- 
main  the  faithful  holder  of  my  avowed 
amity, 

“  Your  most  affectionate  Sister  and 
Cousin.”  1 


What 

obscure 

known 


was  James’s  reply  to  this 
epigrammatic  epistle  is  not 
i^iiuvvxi  ,  but  very  shortly  after  it  was 
written,  the  Spanish  conspiracy  came 
to  light,  and  the  Scottish  king  at  the 
same  time  discovered  the  favour  shewn 
to  Bothwell  in  England  with  the  full 
countenance  of  the  queen.  Mr  Lock, 
an  agent  of  Burghley,  and  a^  near 
relative  of  the  notorious  intriguer, 
John  Colvile,  brother  to  the  Laird  of 
Easter  Wemyss,  had  been  sent  down 
to  Scotland  with  instructions  to  form 
a  faction  with  the  Kirk  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  barons  for  Bothwell’s  restora¬ 
tion;  and  their  plots  had  proceeded 

1  'Wavrender  MSS.,  vot  B.  p.  3G1.  En¬ 
dorsed,  Delivered  by  Mr  Bowes,  December  4, 
1502. 
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so  far,  that  the  attack  upon  the  palace, 
which  afterwards  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  would  probably 
have  been  enterprised  sooner,  but  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  Blanks.^ 
Of  all  these  English  intrigues  James 
was  now  awa*e  ;  and  when  Bowes  was 
admitted  to  an  audience,  the  monarch 
broke  into  a  violent  passion.  The 
Queen  of  England,  he  declared,  did 
him  foul  injustice  in  countenancing 
a  rebel  and  a  traitor  like  Bothwell. 
Her  subjects  received  and  harboured 
him,  and  they  pleaded  her  warrant  to 
do  so.  If  so,  he  must  account  it  done 
to  his  scorn  and  dishonour.  How¬ 
ever,  he  should  investigate  the  matter 
closely;  and  should  it  turn  out  so, 
(this  he  said  loudly,  and  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  many  about  him,)  there  was  an 
end  to  his  amity  with  the  queen,  and 
with  every  man  in  England. 

So  unwonted  a  storm  had  never  yet 
broken  the  serene  tenor  of  James’s 
temper  ;  and  Bowes  found  it  difficult 
to  appease  it  even  by  the  most  earnest 
assurances  of  Elizabeth’s  innocence.^ 
In  a  subsequent  interview,  however, 
he  was  somewhat  more  successful. 
The  Queen  of  England  despatched  a 
letter  written  wholly  in  her  own  hand, 
in  a  strain  of  so  much  conciliation, 
and  fraught  with  so  much  sound  ad¬ 
vice,  that  the  monarch  was  recovered  ; 
shewed  the  epistle,  with  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  admiration,  to  his  confidential 
counsellors  and  some  of  the  chief  min¬ 
isters,  and  listened  to  their  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  proceed  roundly  against  the 
Catholic  lords.  There  were  some 
difficulties,  however,  in  the  way. 
Huntly  solemnly  declared  his  inno¬ 
cence,  and  affirmed  that  the  blanks 
were  not  signed  by  him.  If  he,  Errol, 
and  Angus  delivered  them.selves  by 
the  appointed  day,  and  were  once 
secured  in  prison,  there  was  little 
doubt  of  the  issue ;  but  if,  as  suspect¬ 
ed,  they  fled  and  raised  their  feudal 
strength,  the  king  must  march  against 
them ;  and,  with  an  impoverished  ex¬ 
chequer,  who  was  to  pay  his  troops  ? 


2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 

BurRhley,  December  27,  1592. 

3  MS.  Letter,  gtate-paper  Office,  19th  Jan. 
1592-3. 
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Elizabeth’s  bounty,  he  said,  had  flowed 
in  a  far  more  niggard  stream  than  had 
been  promised.  He  had  looked  to 
have  five  thousand  a  year,  the  sum 
allowed  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the 
queen  herself  when  princess ;  but  she 
had  only  given  him  thi'Se  thousand. ^ 
As  to  that  occasion  of  which  she  re¬ 
minded  him,  when  one  year’s  charges 
for  liis  behoof  had  come  to  nine  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  six  thousand  men 
been  kept  in  readiness  for  his  service, 
he  protested  that  by  no  effort  could 
he  recall  such  things  to  memory ;  but 
never  would  he  press  her  for  money 
unless  at  a  time  of  extreme  need  like 
the  present.  But  to  explain  all  more 
fully,  he  meant  (as  he  assured  Bowes) 
to  send  her  an  ambassador.  Sir  Eobert 
Melvil,  or  some  other  confidential 
councillor.^ 

Meantime,  before  any  such  resolu¬ 
tion  could  be  acted  on,  Elizabeth’s 
anxiety,  and  the  alarming  confessions 
of  Kerr,  prompted  her  to  despatch 
Lord  Biu-gh  with  a  message  to  the 
king,  and  instructions  to  press  on  the 
trials  of  the  Spanish  lords  by  every 
j)ossible  method.  What  had  been 
fully  expected  by  all  who  knew  these 
bold  insurgents  had  now  occurred. 
Instead  of  a  surrender  of  their  persons 
on  the  day  appoiuted,  Huntly,  Errol, 
Auchendown,  and  their  associates, 
kept  themselves  within  their  strong¬ 
holds  in  the  north.  Angus  escaped 
from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  letting 
himself  down  the  walls  by  a  rope,  and 
joined  his  friends  in  the  Highlands; 
and  the  king’s  council,  with  the  higher 
nobles,  became  cold  and  inactive.  But 
the  monarch  himself  was  roused  by 
this  opposition  into  unwonted  energy. 
He  alone  had  conducted  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Kerr,  had  advocated  the  use 
of^  torture  against  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  and  by  this  horrible  expe¬ 
dient  had  extorted  a  confession.  He 
now  hurried  forward  the  trial  of 
Graham  of  Eintry,  had  him  found 
guilty,  and  instantly  executed ;  and 
having  requested  the  prayers  of  the 
Ixii'k  for  success  in  his  expedition,  and 

'SIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Buiyhley,  January  27,  lo92-0. 

3  Ibid. 


appointed  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  be 
lieutenant-general  in  his  absence,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  and  proceeded  against  the  re¬ 
bels.^  To  this  extraordinary  vigour 
of  the  king  against  the  Spanish  fac¬ 
tion,  Bowes,  in  his  letter  to  Burghley, 
bore  ample  evidence.  After  mention¬ 
ing  that  Eintry  had  offered  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  Scots  to  save  his  life,  the 
ambassador  observes,  “the  king  in 
this  hath  remained  resolute ;  and 
alone,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
of  his  cormcil,  prosecuted  the  cause. 
And  now,  he  saith,  that  as  alone  ho 
hath  drawn  his  sword  against  his 
rebels,  without  the  council’s  aid  or 
allowance  of  his  nobility,  so  he  will 
proceed,  with  the  help  of  God,  to 
punish  and  prosecute  the  traitors  in 
these  high  treasons,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power  ;  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  barons,  burghs,  and  Kirk,  whom 
he  findeth  ready  to  aid  him  therein. 
He  was  occasioned  to  stay  his  journey 
two  days  beyond  his  diet  for  the  tria'l 
and  execution  of  Eintry,  and  for  some 
wants  which  are  yet  slenderly  sup¬ 
plied  :  nevertheless,  he  is  ready  and 
determined  to  enter  into  his  rode  to¬ 
morrow,  wherein  he  shall  be  well 
strengthened  with  his  barons;  but 
few  noblemen  shall  attend  upon 
him.”  '* 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Lord 
Burgh,  Elizabeth’s  ambassador,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Edinburgh ;  and  on  his  heels 
came  intelligence  of  the  success  of 
the  Scottish  king.®  James  had  ad¬ 
vanced  without  a  check  to  Aber¬ 
deen.  Huntly  and  Errol,  finding  it 
impossible  to  make  head  against  the 
royal  forces,  had  fled,  slenderly  ac¬ 
companied,  to  Caithness ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Athole,  who  joined  the  king 
with  twelve  hundred  foot  and  nine 
hundred  horse,  was  appointed  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  beyond  Spey,  to  reduce 
those  unquiet  regions  and  prevent 
their  again  falling  under  the  power 

5  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  tttli  Febru.ary  1692-3.  &mic  to 
sjuue,  February  15,  1592-3.  Same  to  same, 
February  21,  1592-3. 

*  Ibid.,  Febnuary  15,  1592-3. 

‘  Ibid.,  Lord  Burgh  to  Burghlev,  February 
20,1692-3.  ^ 
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of  the  rebels.^  Meanwhile,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  earls  were  declared  forfeited,  and 
their  estates  seized  by  the  crown ; 
but,  from  some  circumstances,  it  was 
augured  that  the  king  meant  to  deal 
leniently,  and  not  utterly  wreck  them. 
Strathbogie  castle,  belonging  to  _Hunt- 
ly,  was  given  to  Archibald  Carmichael, 
with  sixteen  of  the  royal  guard  for  a 
garrison ;  but  the  Countess  of  Himtly, 
sister  to  the  Duke  of  Lermox,  was 
allowed  to  retain,  for  her  winter  resi¬ 
dence,  the  Bog  of  Gicht,  his  greatest 
castle  and  estate.  Athole  received 
the  rest  of  his  lands,  not  in  gift — but 
to  hold  them  as  steward  or  factor  for 
the  crown.  Errol’s  father-in-law,  the 
Earl  Marshal,  bought  his  son’s  escheat 
for  a  thousand  marks,  with  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  his  castle  of  Slaines  :  his  mother 
held  his  other  house  of  Logie-Almond 
for  her  jointure;  and  Athole,  whose 
sister  he  had  married  for  his  second 
wife,  became  factor  of  his  other  pos¬ 
sessions.  Angus  was  more  severely 
dealt  with,  not  being  saved  by  any 
connexion  or  relationship  with  men 
in  power.^  His  house  and  castle  of 
Tantallon  were  delivered  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  Laird  of  PoUard  ;  Bonkle 
and  Preston  to  Wdliam  Hume,  brother 
of  the  king’s  favourite,  Sir  George 
Hume;  Douglasdale,  and  the  rest  of 
his  lands,  seized  for  debt.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  rebel  lords,  con¬ 
sidering  their  crimes,  were  leniently 
dealt  with.  Their  persons  were  safe 
in  the  fastnesses  of  Caithness;  their 
patrimonial  interest,  and  rights  of 
succession,  were  considered  to  be  stUl 
entire  till  an  act  of  parliament  had 
confirmed  the  forfeitures  ;  and  part  of 
their  estates  were  placed  in  friendly 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Lord 
Burgh  to  Burghley,  March  6,  1592-3. 

2  Angus’s  mother  was  a  Graham,  daughter 
of  the  Laird  of  Morphy.  He  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord  Oliphant.  MS., 
State-paper  Office,  1st  July  1592.  A  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Nobility  in  Scotland.  The  origi¬ 
nal  endorsement  had  been  simply  “  Of  the 
nobility  in  Scotland.”  Burghley  has  prefixed 
the  words  “A  catalogue.”  I  mention  this 
minute  circumstance  to  prove  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  paper,  which  is  a  highiy  valuable 
document,  shewing  the  ages,  matrimonial 
descent,  and  marriages,  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  at  the  period,  1st  July 
1592.  See  Broofs  and  Illustrations, No.  AZIII. 


bands.  So  evident  was  all  tbis,  that 
Lord  Burgh  wrote  to  Burghley,  that 
the  king  “  dissembled  a  confiscation,” 
and  would  leave  the  rebels  in  full 
strength.® 

On  his  return  from  his  northern 
expedition,  James  gave  audience  to 
Lord  Burgh,  and  expre.ssed  himself 
gratified  by  the  message  and  advice  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  her  interest,  he 
said,  to  co-operate  heartily  with  him 
in  aU  his  present  actions,  and  assist 
him  to  her  utmost.  Was  she  not  as 
deeply  concerned  to  hinder  the  Span¬ 
iard  setting  his  foot  in  Scotland  as  in 
France  or  the  Low  Countries  ?  At 
this  moment  money  was  imperatively 
called  for ;  an  armed  force  of  large 
extent  must  be  kept  up ;  he  needed 
troops  to  guard  his  person,  exposed 
to  hourly  danger  from  the  plots  of  his 
nobles,  and  the  snares  of  the  arch- 
traitor  Bothwell,  with  whose  daring 
character  she  was  too  well  acquainted: 
— he  needed  them  to  overawe  the  dis¬ 
tricts  stiD.  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
lords ;  to  garrison  their  houses,  which, 
according  to  his  good  sister’s  advice, 
he  had  seized;  to  watch  the  coast 
where  the  Spaniards  were  likeliest  to 
land  :  to  repulse  them  if  they  effected 
a  descent.  The  cause  was  common 
to  both ;  and  he  looked  not  only  for 
sympathy  and  counsel,  but  for  hard 
coin  and  brave  men.  On  one  point  he 
assured  Burgh,  that  the  message  which 
he  took  back  must  be  peremptory. 
“  Bothwell,”  said  he,  “  that  vile  trai¬ 
tor,  whose  offences  against  me  are 
unpardonable,  and  such  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple’s  sake,  should  make  hiin  to  be 
abhorred  by  all  sovereign  princes,  is 
harboured  in  England :  let  my  sister 
expel  him,  or  dehver  him  up,  as  she 
tenders  her  own  honour  and  my  con¬ 
tentment.  Should  he  henceforth  be 
contorted  or  concealed  in  her  domin¬ 
ions,  I  must  roundly  assure  her,  not 
only  that  our  amity  is  at  an  end,  but 
that  I  shall  be  enforced  to  join  in 
friendship  with  her  greatest  enemies 
for  my  own  safety.”  * 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Lord 
Burgh  to  Burghley,  March  5,  1592-3. 

4  Answers  for  the  Lord  Burgh,  concerning 
Bothwell.  SIS.  wholly  in  James’s  hand, 
Warrender  M5S.,  hoolt  h.  p.  401. 
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This  spirited  remonstrance  was  not 
out  of  place ;  for  at  this  moment 
Elizabeth,  pursuing  her  old  policy  of 
weakening  Scotland,  by  destroying  its 
tranquillity  and  keeping  up  its  in¬ 
ternal  commotions,  was  encouraging 
Bothwell  to  a  new  and  more  desperate 
attempt  against  the  king  and  his  go¬ 
vernment.  Lord  Burgh  had  received 
secret  instructions  to  entertain  this 
fierce  and  lawless  man.  To  discover 
his  strength  and  means,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  his  faction  at  court  and  with 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  was  the 
secret  part  of  this  ambassador's  mis¬ 
sion  ;  and  when  James  expressed  to 
Bowes  his  admiration  of  the  eloquence, 
grace,  and  courtly  manners,  of  this 
nobleman,  he  little  knew  the  hidden 
mine  which  he  was  digging  under  his 
feet.  Yet  so  it  was.  Bothwell  had 
offered  his  services  to  the  English 
queen  ;  had  written  to  Lord  Bm'gh- 
ley;  had  received  an  answer  of  en¬ 
couragement,  though  cautiously  word¬ 
ed  ;  and  had  been  ordered  by  the  high 
treasurer  to  write  secretly  to  the 
queen.i  It  will  immediately  appear 
how  rapidly  this  new  conspiracy  came 
to  maturity,  and  how  suddenly  it  burst 
upon  the  king. 

Meanwhile,  the  various  factions  and 
family  feuds  amongst  the  nobility  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
whole  cares  of  the  government  fell 
upon  the  monarch ;  and  James,  natu¬ 
rally  indolent  and  fond  of  his  pastimes, 
began  to  languish  for  the  return  of 
the  Chancellor  Maitland.  This  power¬ 
ful  minister  had  been  driven  from 
court  by  the  antipathy  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  the 
whole  faction  of  the  Stewarts,  who 
held  him  as  their  mortal  enemy,  and 
had  repeatedly  plotted  against  his  life. 
The  exact  cause  of  the  queen’s  “  heavy 
wrath”  against  Maitland,  appears  to 
have  been  a  mystery  alike  to  the  kmg 
and  to  Bowes ;  but  it  was  deeply 
rooted,  and  nearly  touched  her  honour. 

1  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bothwell 
to  Thomas  Jtusgrave,  whom  he  styles  his 
“  Loving  brother.  Captain  of  Bewcastle,”  7th 
JIarch  1592-3.  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Mr 
Lock’s  Instructions,  10th  February  1592-3, 
wholly  in  Lord  Burghley's  hand. 


He  was  at  deadly  feud  also  with  the 
Master  of  Glammis,  and  hated  by 
Bothwell,  who  regarded  him  as  the 
author  of  all  his  calamities,  and  the 
forger  of  that  accusation  of  witchcraft, 
under  the  imputation  of  which  he 
was  now  a  banished  and  broken  man. 
It  tvas  difficult  for  the  king  to  recall 
to  power  a  minister  who  lay  under 
such  a  load  of  enmity;  and,  for  the 
present,  he  was  contented  to  visit  him 
in  his  retreat  at  Lethington,  and  con¬ 
sult  him  upon  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment."  All,  however,  looked  to  his 
probable  restoration  to  power;  and 
the  bare  idea  of  it  occasioned  the  ut¬ 
most  jealousy  and  heartburning  in 
court. 

Nothing,  at  this  moment,  could  bo 
more  deplorable  than  the  torn  and 
distracted  state  of  the  Scottish  no¬ 
bility.  The  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the 
Lord  Hamilton,  the  two  first  noble¬ 
men  in  the  realm,  were  at  mortal 
feud;  the  subject  of  their  quarrel 
being  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Len¬ 
nox,  to  get  himself  declared  the  next 
in  succession  to  the  crown,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  prior  right  of  the 
family  of  Hamilton.®  Huntly  again, 
and  all  those  barons  who  supported 
him,  W’ere  at  feud  with  the  potent 
Earl  of  Athole,  and  the  whole  race  of 
Stewart ;  the  cause  of  their  enmity 
being  an  unquenchable  thirst  of  re¬ 
venge  for  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  Argyle,  Ochiltree,  and  all  the 
barons  who  adhered  to  them,  were  at 
feud  with  Lord  Thirlstane  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  Lord  Hume,  Lord  Fleming, 
and  their  faction  and  allies ;  in  which 
course  they  were  urged  forward  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.’* 
It  is  difficult,  by  any  general  expres¬ 
sions,  to  convey  a  picture  of  the  miser- 
.able  state  of  a  country  torn  bj'  such 
feuds  as  these.  Nor  were  these  the 

=  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  6tli  February  1592-3.  Also  ibid., 
7th  April  1593.  “OccuiTents  in  Scotland” 
brought  by  the  Lord  Burgh,  who  came  to  the 
court  14th  April.  This  endorsation  is  by 
Bnrghley.  Also  ibid.,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
19th  April  1593. 

s  Ibid.,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  May  20,  1593. 

*  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Occurrcnts  o( 
Scotland,  7Ui  April  1593. 
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sole  causes  of  disquiet :  Huntly,  Angus, 
and  Errol,  although  declared  traitors, 
were  at  large  in  the  north ;  Bothwell, 
whom  the  king  justly  regarded  as  his 
mortal  enemy,  was  also  at  liberty, 
harboured  sometimes  on  the  Borders, 
sometimes  in  England,  and  even  dar¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  capital  in  disguise 
and  hold  secret  intercourse  with  the 
noblemen  about  the  king’s  person. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Catholics,  although 
checked  by  the  late  discoveries,  were 
not  at  an  end ;  and  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk,  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the 
leniency  which  James  had  exhibited 
to  the  rebel  earls,  began  to  attack  his 
conduct  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  throw 
out  surmises  of  his  secret  inclinations 
to  Popery.  Is  it  a  subject  of  wonder 
that  James,  thus  surrounded  with 
danger  and  disquietude,  without  a 
minister  whom  he  could  trust,  or  a 
nobility  on  whose  loyalty  and  affec¬ 
tions  he  could  for  a  moment  depend, 
should  have  been  driven  into  measures 
which  may  often  appear  inconsistent 
and  capricious  ?  The  sole  party  on 
whom  he  could  depend  was  that  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  with  the 
lesser  barons  and  the  burghs  and 
their  support  was  only  to  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  Catholic  earls,  and  the  entire 
extirpation  ^f  the  Catholic  faith. 

To  this  sweeping  act  of  persecution 
the  monarch  would  not  consent.  At 
this  moment  thirteen  of  the  nobility 
of  Scotland  were  Catholics ;  ^  and  in 
the  northern  counties  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people  were  attached  to 
the  same  faith.  It  was  insisted  on, 
by  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
in  a  convention  of  the  estates  which 
the  king  summoned  at  this  time,  “ 
that  the  strictest  investigation  should 
be  made  for  the  discovery  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  all  suspected  of  heresy ; 
and  that,  under  the  penalties  of  for¬ 
feiture  and  banishment,  they  should 
be  compelled  to  recant,  and  embrace 
the  reformed  religion.  The  severity 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Lord 
Burgh  to  Burghley,  30th  March  1593. 

2  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Catalogue  of  the 
Nobility  of  Scotland,  1st  July  1592. 

5  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  April  19,  1693. 
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and  intolerance  of  such  demands  will 
be  ’oest  understood  by  quoting  the 
words  of  the  original.  The  Kirk  re¬ 
presented  that,  “  Seeing  the  increase 
of  Papistry  daily  within  this  realm,” 
it  was  craved  of  his  majesty,  with  his 
council  and  nobility  at  that  time  as¬ 
sembled,  “  that  all  Papists  within  the 
same  may  be  punished  according  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  realm.  That 
the  act  of  parliament  might  strike 
upon  all  manner  of  men,  landed  or 
unlanded,  in  office  or  not,  as  it  at 
present  strikes  against  beneficed  per¬ 
sons.  That  a  declaration  be  made 
against  all  Jesuits,  seminary  priests, 
and  trafficking  Papists,  pronouncing 
them  guilty  of  treason ;  and  that  the 
penalties  of  the  act  may  be  enforced 
against  all  persons  w'ho  conceal  or 
harbour  them,  not  for  three  days,  as 
it  now  stands,  but  for  any  time  what¬ 
soever.  That  all  such  persons  as  the 
Kirk  had  found  to  be  Papists,  although 
they  be  not  excommunicated,  should 
be  debarred  from  occupying  any  office 
within  the  realm,  as  also  from  access 
to  his  majesty’s  company,  or  enjoying 
any  benefit  of  the  laws.  That  upon 
this  declaration,  the  pains  of  treason 
and  other  civil  pains  should  follow, 
as  upon  the  sentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  an  act  of  council  should 
be  passed  to  this  effect,  which  in  the 
next  parliament  should  be  made  law.” 
If  the  king  agreed  to  these  demands, 
the  convention  promised,  for  their 
part,  that  “  their  bodies,  goods,  friends, 
allies,  servants,  and  possessions,  should 
be  wholly  at  his  service,  in  any  way 
he  was  pleased  to  employ  them.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  pursuit  of  this  cause, 
(the  utter  destruction  of  all  Papistry 
within  the  realm,)  they  declared,  that 
not  only  their  whole  numbers  should 
be,  at  all  times,  a  guard  to  the  royal 
person,  but  that  the  king  might  select 
from  them  any  force  he  pleased  as  a 
daily  body-guard  ;  the  pay  of  which, 
however,  they  prudently  added,  ought 
to  be  levied  from  the  possessions  of 
the  Catholics  ;  and  if  this  were  not 
enough,  they  would  themselves  make 
up  the  difference.'* 

■*  M3.,  State  paper  Office,  “  Humble  peti¬ 
tion  ot  the  General  Assembly  ot  the  Kirk, 
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To  these  sweeping  and  severe  penal¬ 
ties,  James  would  by  no  means  con- 
,sent ;  and  the  Khk,  in-itated  by  his 
refusal,  withdrew  that  assistance  and 
co-operation  which  it  had  hitherto  lent 
him  in  preserving  peace  and  good 
order.  The  effects  of  this  were  soon 
apparent.  Instead  of  the  happy  tran¬ 
quillity  which  had  reigned  during  his 
absence  in  Denmark,  and  which  he 
had  mainly  ascribed  to  the  efforts  of 
the  ministers,  the  capital,  as  the  time 
of  the  parliament  approached,  pre¬ 
sented  almost  daily  scenes  of  outrage 
and  confusion.  The  security  and 
sanctity  of  domestic  life  were  invaded 
and  de.spised ;  ruffians  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of,  and  openly  protected  by  the 
nobles,  tore  honourable  maidens  from 
the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  off  in  open  day.  James 
Gray,  a  brother  of  the  notorious  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Gray,  seized  a  young  lady  named 
Carnegie,  an  heiress,  and  then  living 
under  her  father’s  roof ;  carried  her 
forcibly  down  a  narrow  close,  or  street, 
to  the  North  Loch,  a  lake  which  then 
surrounded  the  castle;  dehvered  her 
to  a  party  of  armed  men,  who  dragged 
her  into  a  boat,  her  hair  hanging  about 
her  face,  and  her  clothes  almost  torn 
from  her  person ;  whilst  Gi'ay’s  asso¬ 
ciate,  Lord  Hume,  kept  the  streets 
witlr  his  retainers,  beat  off  the  provost, 
who  attempted  a  rescue,  and  slew 
some  of  the  citizens,  who  had  pre¬ 
sumed  to  interfere.  Next  day  the 
chief  magistrate  carried  his  complaint 
in  person  before  the  king.  “  Do  you 
see  here  any  of  my  nobles  whom  you 
can  accuse?”  said  James.  At  that 
moment  Hume  was  standing  beside 
James;  but  when  the  unhappy  pro¬ 
vost  encountered  his  fierce  eye,  the 
impeachment  stuck  in  his  throat  from 
terror,  and  he  retired  silent  and 
abashed.’-  The  outrage  was  the  more 

craved  of  his  Maj  csty’s  Council  and  nobility 
presently  convened,  i'ra  Dundee,  this  Lord’s 
day,  ‘duth  April  1593.”  Also  5IS.,  State-paper 
Oftice,  “The  Effects  of  the  Answers  of  this 
Convention  to  the  Articles  proponed  by  the 
King’s  Slajesty.” 
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shameful,  as  Gray  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  king’s  household,  and  had  been 
assisted  by  Sir  James  SandUands  and 
other  courtiers ;  whilst  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  were 
playing  tennis  hard  by,  and  abstained 
from  all  interference.  So  atrocious 
an  insult  upon  the  laws,  and  the 
miserable  weakness  exhibited  by  the 
king  find  the  chief  magistrate,  appear 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Burghley,  who  has  written  on  the 
margin  of  Bowes’s  letter  this  pithy 
note :  “  A  miserable  state,  that  may 
cause  us  to  bless  ours,  and  om’  go¬ 
verness.”  ^  It  was  not  long  after  this 
that  a  day  of  law,  as  it  was  termed, 
was  to  be  kept  for  the  trial  of  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Ai’dkinglass,  accused  of  the 
murder  of  the  Laird  of  CaddeU,  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Campbell, 
who  had  himself  been  a  priucipal 
actor  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  Ardkinglass  was  a  relative 
and  favourite  of  Argyle,  who  assem¬ 
bled  his  friends,  and  on  the  day  of 
trial  entered  the  capital  with  a  for¬ 
midable  force.  The  accused  was  about 
to  be  married  to  a  natural  daughter 
of  Lord  John  Hamilton,  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  muster  of  the  whole  power 
of  that  house;  and  the  Chancellor 
Thu’lstane,  esteeming  the  opportunity 
a  favourable  one  to  exhibit  his  strength, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  his  return  to 
court,  rode  from  his  retirement  into 
the  city,  attended  by  Arbroath,  Mon¬ 
trose,  Seton,  Livingston,  Glencairn, 
Eglinton,  and  other  powerful  friends.* 
This  again  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
fears  of  his  enemies,  (the  party  of 
the  queen,)  who  assembled  in  great 
strength,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
and  numbering  in  their  ranks.  Mar, 
Morton,  Hume,  the  Master  of  Glam- 
mis,  Sir  George  Hume,  Lord  Spiny, 
and  Sir  James  Sanddands.  The  Bor¬ 
der  barons,  too.  Lord  Maxwell  and 
Cessford,  were  on  their  march ;  the 

-  IMS.,  Calderwood.  British  Museum,  Ays- 
cough,  4738,  fol.  1137.  MS.  Letter.  State- 
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1593. 
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lords  of  Session,  who  had  to  try  the 
criminal,  and  trembled  for  their  lives, 
had  resolved  to  raise  a  body  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  to  protect  them;  and  the 
townsmen  were,  in  the  meantime,  kept 
day  and  night  under  arms.  All  this 
was  most  formidable  to  the  king,  who 
found  himself  almost  alone  amid  his 
difficulties.^  The  danger,  too,  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  sudden  apparition, 
amid  the  darkness,  of  a  meteor  which 
had  ever  indicated  perplexity  and 
change.  Captain  James  Stewart,  once 
the  formidable  and  haughty  Earl  of 
Arran,  had  been  seen  lately  in  the 
palace.  It  was  known  he  had  been 
favourably  received  by  James  m 
several  secret  interviews;  the  queen 
and  the  duke  were  his  friends ;  his 
misfortunes  had  neither  tamed  his 
pride,  nor  quelled  that  fierce  energy 
and  unscrupulous  daring  which  had 
prompted  him  to  destroy  the  Regent 
Morton ;  and  at  this  crisis,  when  all 
were  anticipating  the  return  of  the 
chancellor  to  power,  it  was  suspected 
that  the  enemies  of  Maitland  had  de¬ 
termined  to  recall  Stewart,  and  em¬ 
ploy  him  for  the  destruction  of  this 
minister.^  He  had  already  pulled 
down  one  far  mightier  from  his  palmy 
state  :  what,  said  the  queen  and  Len¬ 
nox,  was  to  prevent  him  from  being 
successful  against  another  ? 

Amid  these  complicated  distresses 
James  had  scarcely  one  counsellor  on 
w'hom  he  could  rely.  With  his  capi¬ 
tal  bristling  with  steel-clad  barons, 
each  feehng  himself  superior  to  the 
throne  or  the  law  ;  the  streets  in  pos¬ 
session  of  tumultuous  bodies  of  re¬ 
tainers  and  feudal  banditti,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  commanded  by  men  at 
mortal  feud  with  each  other ;  his 
cour|  and  palace  divided  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  several  rival  factions ; 
diffident  even  of  the  gentlemen  who 
w’aited  on  his  person;  distracted  by 
reports  that  troopers  had  been  seen 
hovering  in  the  neighbourhood,  com¬ 
pletely  armed  and  disguised ;  ®  de¬ 
serted  for  the  time  by  the  Kirk ;  un- 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  ITtli  June  1.593. 

2  Ibid.,  20tli  June  1593 

3  Ibid.,  June  19,  1693. 
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certain  as-.  yet  of  the  success  of  the 
embassy  of  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  whom 
he  had  lately  sent  to  Elizabeth ;  and 
tormented  by  hourly  reports  of  unde¬ 
fined  but  urgent  dangers  and  myste¬ 
rious  conspiracies, — the  wonder  is, 
that  a  prince  of  James’s  indolent  and 
timid  temper  should  not  havn  sunk 
under  such  a  state  of  things.  But 
the  emergency  seemed  to  rouse  him  ; 
and  by  an  unusual  exertion  of  firmnesj 
and  good  sense,  he  succeeded  in  ward¬ 
ing  off  the  dangers,  persuaded  the 
barons  to  dismiss  their  followera,  and 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  queen’s  faction,  led  by  the  duke, 
and  their  powerful  enemy  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  Maitland.  It  had  long  been 
evident  to  the  king  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  country,  no  hand 
but  that  of  Maitland  could  save  the 
government  from  absolute  wreck  and 
disruption;  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  parliament, 
which  was  now  on  the  eve  of  meeting, 
this  minister  should  return  to  court, 
and  be  reinstated  in  his  high  office.^ 
Scarce,  however,  was  this  danger 
averted  than  the  city  was  thrown  into 
a  new  state  of  excitement  by  the 
shrieks  and  lamentations  of  a  troop  of 
miserable  women,  who  had  travelled 
from  the  Borders,  the  victims  and  sur¬ 
vivors  of  a  recent  “raid”  conducted 
by  the  Laird  of  Johnston.  Their 
purpose  was  to  throw  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  and  demand  justice  for 
the  slaughter  of  their  sons  and  hus¬ 
bands,  whose  bloody  shirts  they  held 
above  their  heads,  exhibiting  them  to 
the  people  as  they  marched  through 
the  streets,  and  imprecating  vengeance 
upon  their  murderers.  It  was  a  sight 
which,  in  any  other  country,  might 
well  have  roused  both  pity  and  indig¬ 
nation;  but  though  the  people  mur¬ 
mured,  the  ghastly  procession  passed 
on  without  further  notice,  and  neither 
king  nor  noble  condescended  to  in¬ 
terfere.® 
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The  parliament  now  assembled ;  but 
its  proceedings  were  delayed  by  a 
quarrel  between  the  higher  nobles  for 
the  precedency  in  bearing  the  honours. 
At  length  it  was  arranged  that  Len¬ 
nox  should  carry  the  crown,  Argyle 
the  sceptre,  and  Morton  the  sword ; 
and  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  Maitland,  Alexander  Seton, 
president  of  the  Session,  should  fill  his 
place,  and  conduct  the  proceedings.’^ 
Eothwell  was  then  proclaimed  a  trai¬ 
tor  at  the  Cross ;  and  the  queen’s 
jointure,  which  had  been  settled  at 
her  marriage,  and  regarding  which 
some  difficulties  had  arisen,  was  con¬ 
firmed.  To  conciliate  the  Kirk,  an 
act  was  passed  exempting  ministers’ 
stipends  from  taxation  ;  another  sta¬ 
tute  was  introduced  against  the  Mass ; 
and  a  strict  inquisition  ordered  to  be 
made  for  all  Papists  and  seminary 
priests  :  but  on  the  great  subject  for 
which  it  was  understood  jjarliament 
had  met,  the  prosecution  and  forfeiture 
of  the  Popish  earls,  the  party  of  the 
Kirk  were  miserably  disappointed,  or 
rather,  all  their  gloomie.st  expectations 
were  fulfilled.  Huntly,  Errol,  Angus, 
and  Auchendown,  escaped  forfeiture. 
It  had  been  secretly  resolved  by  the 
king,  that  no  extreme  proceedings 
should  be  adopted  against  these  noble¬ 
men,  who  had  a  numerous  and  power¬ 
ful  party  on  their  side,"  till  Sir  Robert 
Melvil,  then  at  the  English  court,  had 
brought  an  answer  from  Elizabeth; 
and  although  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Lord 
Forbes,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  faction,  anxiously  urged  the 
most  severe  measures,  James  was  re¬ 
solute.  Mr  David  Makgill,  the  king’s 
advocate,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talent,  but  who  had  often  opposed  the 
Kirk,  declared  that  the  summonses 
were  informal,  the  evidence  of  trai¬ 
torous  designs  and  correspondence 
with  Spain  insufficient;  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  act  of  attainder 
to  pass  in  the  present  meeting  of  the 
estates.^ 

'  MS.,  Ki-ittsh  Museum,  Califfula,  D.  II. 
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This  for  the  time  settled  the  mat¬ 
ter  :  but  the  Kirk  were  deeply  indig¬ 
nant;  and  their  champion,  Mr  John 
Davison,  denounced  the  proceedings, 
and  attacked  the  sovereign  in  the 
pulpit  on  the  Sunday  which  succeeded 
their  close.  “It  was  a  black  parlia¬ 
ment,”  he  said  ;  “  for  iniquity  was 

seated  in  the  high  court  of  justice, 
and  had  trodden  equity  under  foot. 
It  was  a  black  parliament,  for  the 
arch-traitors  had  escaped ;  escaped, 
did  he  say  !  no  :  they  were  absolved ; 
and  now  all  good  men  might  prepare 
themselves  for  darker  days  :  trials 
were  at  hand  :  it  had  ever  been  seen 
that  the  absolving  of  the  wicked  im¬ 
ported  thepersecutionof  the  righteous. 
Let  us  pray,”  said  he,  in  conclusion, 
“  that  the  king,  by  some  sanctified 
plagues,  may  be  turned  again  to 
God.”  ’ 

Such  plagues  as  Davison  thus  prayed 
for,  were  nearer  at  hand  than  many 
imagined ;  for  Elizabeth,  according  to 
her  favourite  policy,  had  more  than 
one  plot  now  carrying  forward  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Her  accredited  ambassador.  Sir 
Robert  Bowes,  was  indeed  instructed 
to  keep  up  the  most  friendly  assur¬ 
ances,  and  to  promise  the  King  of 
Scots  her  cordial  assistance  in  defeat¬ 
ing  Bothwell,  and  destroying  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  faction  ;  3'et  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  she  had  sent  Mr  Henry  Lock 
into  Scotland,  who,  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  notorious  Mr  John  Col  vile, 
and  Bothwell  himself,  met  secretly  in 
Edinburgh,  and  organised  a  formid¬ 
able  confederacy,®  the  object  of  which 
was  to  bring  in  Bothwell,  take  po,sses- 
sion  of  the  king’s  person,  overwhelm 
the  Chancellor  Maitland,  who  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  recalled  to  power, 
and  render  the  Kirk  triumphant  over 
its  enemies.  To  this  plot  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  Earl 
of  Athole,  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  the 
whole  noblemen  and  barons  of  the 
name  and  race  of  Stewart,  were  par- 
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ties ;  and  they  chose  this  meeting  of 
the  three  estates,  when  the  king  was 
surrounded  by  many  of  their  faction, 
to  carry  their  purpose  into  execution. 
The  parliament  was  now  about  to  ter¬ 
minate,  when,  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  of  July,  Bothwell  was  secretly 
conveyed  into  the  house  of  Lady  Gow- 
rie,  which  adjoined  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood.  This  lady’s  daughter  was  the 
Countess  of  Athole,  to  whose  courage 
and  ingenuity  the  success  of  the  plot 
was  principally  owing.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  she 
smuggled  Bothwell  and  Mr  John  Col- 
vile,  by  a  back  passage,  into  the  ante¬ 
room  adjoining  the  king’s  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  hid  them  behind  the  arras,  re¬ 
moved  the  weapons  of  the  guard,  and 
locked  the  door  of  the  queen’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  through  which  the  king 
might  have  escaped.  The  gates  of 
the  palace  were  then  occupied  by  the 
Duke  and  Athole,  who  placed  a  guard 
upon  them.  All  this  time  James  was 
asleep;  but  he  awoke  at  nine,  and 
calling  for  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber,  got  up  and  threw  his 
nightgown  about  him.  An  alarm  now 
suddenly  rose  in  the  next  room ;  and 
the  king  rushing  out  with  his  hose 
about  his  heels,  and  his  under-garments 
in  his  hands,  confronted  Bothwell, 
who  had  glided  from  behind  the  hang¬ 
ings,  and  stood  with  his  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  Colvile  being  beside  him. 
James  shouted  “Treason!”  and  ran 
to  the  door  of  the  queen’s  bedroom  ; 
but  it  was  found  locked  ;  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  face  his  enemy,  which, 
when  driven  to  it,  he  did  with  un¬ 
wonted  spirit,  and  his  usual  voluble 
eloquence.  “  Come  on,”  ^  said  he, 
“  Francis  :  you  seek  my  life,  and  I 
know  I  am  wholly  in  your  power. 
Take  your  king’s  life  :  I  am  ready  to 
die.  Better  to  die  with  honour  than 
live  in  captivity  and  shame.  Nay, 
kneel  not  man,”  he  continued,  (by 
this  time  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
Athole  had  come  in,  and  Bothwell 
and  Colvile  had  thrown  themselves 
on  their  knees ;)  “  kneel  not,  and  add 
hypocrisy  to  treason.  You  protest, 
forsooth,  you  only  come  to  sue  for 
pardon,  to  submit  yourself  to  your 
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trial  for  witchcraft,  to  be  cleansed 
by  your  peers  of  the  foul  imputa¬ 
tions  which  lie  heavy  on  you.  Does 
this  violent  manner  of  repair  look 
like  a  suppliant  ?  Is  it  not  dis¬ 
honourable  to  me,  and  disgraceful  to 
my  servants  who  have  allowed  it  ? 
What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Am  I 
not  your  anointed  king,  twenty-seven 
years  old,  and  no  longer  a  boy  or  a 
minor,  when  every  faction  could  make 
me  their  propierty  ?  But  you  have 
plotted  my  death,  and  I  call  upon  you 
now  to  execute  your  purpose  :  for  I 
will  not  live  a  prisoner  and  dishon¬ 
oured.  As  he  said  this,  the  king  sat 
calmly  down,  as  if  prepared  for  the 
worst ;  but  Bothwell,  still  on  his  knees, 
loudly  disclaimed  all  such  murderous 
intentions,  and  kissing  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  took  it  by  the  point,  delivered 
it  to  his  sovereign,  and  placing  his 
head  beneath  James’s  foot,  bared  his 
neck  of  its  long  tresses,  (then  the 
fashion  of  the  young  gallants  of  the 
day,)  and  called  upon  him  to  strike  it 
off  if  he  believed  that  he  ever  har¬ 
boured  a  thought  against  his  royal 
person. 1  The  Duke  of  Lennox,  Athole, 
and  Ochiltree,  now  vehemently  inter¬ 
ceded  for  the  earl ;  and  James,  raising 
him  from  the  ground,  retired  into  a 
window  recess  to  talk  apart,  when  an 
uproar  arose  below  in  the  streets,  and 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
heard  a  rumour  of  the  enterprise, 
rushed  tumultuously  into  the  palace- 
yard,  headed  by  their  provost,  Alex¬ 
ander  Hume,  who  loudly  called  to  the 
king,  then  standing  at  the  open  case¬ 
ment,  that,  on  a  single  word  from 
him,  they  would  force  the  doors  and 
rid  him  of  the  traitors  about  him. 
James,  however,  who  dreaded  to  be 
slain,  or  torn  in  pieces,  if  the  two  fac¬ 
tions  came  to  blows,  commanded  tho 
citizens  to  disperse;  and  taking  re¬ 
fuge  in  that  dissimulation  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  master,  pretended 
to  be  reconciled  to  Bothwell,  fixed  a 
near  day  for  his  trial,  and  simply 
stipulated  that,  till  he  was  acquitted, 
he  should  retire  from  court.  To  all 

*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  August  18, 1693.  Jlelvil’s  Memoira, 
Bannatyue  edition,  pp.  411,  415. 
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this  the  earl  agreed.  Next  day  his 
peace  was  proclaimed,  by  the  heralds, 
at  the  Cross.  The  people,  of  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite,  crowded  round 
him ;  and  not  only  his  own  faction, 
which  was  very  strong,  but  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Kirk,  shewed  themselves 
highly  gratified  at  his  return.^ 

Having  settled  this,  Bothwell  left 
the  capital ;  and  attended  only  by  two 
servants,  rode  to  Berwick,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mr  John  Carey, 
the  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  that  Border  town  ;  shewed  him 
the .  commission  under  the  King  of 
Scots’  hand  assuring  him  of  pardon  ; 
professed  the  utmost  devotion  to  Eliza¬ 
beth;  and  declared  that,  within  a 
brief  season,  he  expected  to  be  made 
“  lieutenant-general  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.”"  He  then  proceeded  to  Dur¬ 
ham,  on  his  road,  as  he  said,  to  the 
English  court,  to  confer  with  her 
majesty  “  what  eoru-se  it  would  please 
her  to  du'ect  for  his  guidance;”  and 
on  reaching  that  city,  insisted  on 
thrusting  himself  into  the  confidence 
and  becoming  the  guest  of  Dr  Toby 
Mathews,  the  dean,  one  of  the  council 
of  the  north ;  who  vehemently  de- 
chned  his  explanations,  professed  his 
ignorance  of  “  Scottish  causes,”  and 
advised  him  to  address  himseM  to 
Burghley,  Lord  Himsdou,  or  Sir  Ko- 
bert  Bowes.  All  was  in  vain,  however. 
The  Scottish  earl  settled  himself  on 
the  venerable  dignitaiy,  and  “  putting 
him  to  sileuce,”  ran  over  the  story  of 
his  whole  courses,  and  ended  with  his 
late  seizure  of  the  king.  Mathews, 
who  had  no  mind  to  be  made  a  party 
in  such  violent  matters,  did  not  per¬ 
mit  his  eyelids  to  slumber  till  he  had 
written  an  account  of  it  all  to  Burgh- 
loy.  His  letter,  which  is  dated  at 
midnight,  on  the  2d  August,  gives  us 
.an  excellent  account  of  the  interview. 
“  This  day,”  says  he,  “  about  three  of 
the  clock  afternoon,  came  hither  to 
my  house,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  there¬ 
unto  moved,  as  ho  protested,  as  well 

1  M9.  I.ettcr,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  2.'')th  July  1693.  Ibiil.,  another 
letter,  same  day,  same  to  the  same. 

=  MS.  Letter,  State-pain  r  Office,  B.O.,  Jolm 
Carey  to  Burghley,  August  1,  1593. 


by  some  good  opinion  of  me  conceived, 
■  as  for  that  he  understands  I  am  one 
of  her  majesty’s  council  e.stablished 
in  the  north.  .  .  .  And  albeit  I  was 
very  loath  to  enter  into  any  speech  of 
the  Scottish  affairs,  especially  of  state, 
wishing  him  to  write  thereof  to  your 
lordship,  or  to  the  lord  president ;  or, 
if  he  so  thought  good,  to  negotiate  his 
business  with  her  majesty’s  ambassa¬ 
dor  resident  in  Scotland;  yet  could 
I  not  avoid  it ;  but  he  would  needs 
acquaint  me  with  somewhat  thereof. 
.  .  ;  Wherewith,  putting  me,  as  it 
were,  to  silence,  he  began,  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  amplifications,  to  acknowledge 
himself  most  bounden  to  her  majesty 
for  the  permission  he  hath  enjoyed  in 
Northumberland  and  thereabouts,  not- 
wlthstandhig  the  king’s  importunity 
and  practice  of  his  enemies  to  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  and  to  protest,  with  all  solem¬ 
nity,  before  the  maj  esty  of  God,  that  her 
highness,  in  regard  thereof,  shall  ever 
have  him  a  loyal  and  most  faithful 
Englishman  hereafter  :  albeit,  hereto¬ 
fore,  he  were  thought  never  in  opinion 
a  Papist,  yet  in  affection  and  faction 
a  Spaniard.  ‘Well  done  once,  my 
lord,’  quoth  I,  ‘  is  double  well  said ;  ’ 
which  word,  although  he  took  some¬ 
what  displeasantly,  yet  did  it  occasion 
him  to  affirm  and  confirm  the  same, 
over  and  over  again,  so  far  as  possibly 
may  stand  with  the  amity  of  both  the 
princes,  and  the  perpetual  conserva¬ 
tion  of  religion  now  openly  professed 
both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

“  Then  began  he  to  discourse  tho 
m.anner  and  means  of  his  late  enter¬ 
prise,  and  entrance  to  the  king’s  pre¬ 
sence  ;  .  .  .  which,  to  mine  under¬ 
standing,  was  a  plain  surprise  of  tho 
king  in  his  bedchamber,  made  by  the 
e.arl  and  another  gentleman,  in  the 
sight  of  the  duke,  the  Earls  of  51, ar 
and  Athole,  with  others  his  friends 
purposely  assembled  ;  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  drawn ;  the  king  fearfully  offer¬ 
ing  to  withdraw  himself  into  tho 
queen’s  chamber,  which  before  was 
devised  to  be  kept  shut  against  him. 
Ilowbeit,  as  upon  short  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  the  earl  a  little 
apart,  they  soon  grew  to  an  accoi'd.  .  . 
So  ho  confessed  to  me,  that,  imme- 
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cliately  after  thk  pacification,  the  king 
used  all  means,  rough  and  smooth,  to 
sound  and  pierce  him  thoroughly ; 
what  favours  have  been  done  him ; 
what  sums  of  money  sent  him  ;  what 
promises  made  him;  what  advice  or 
direction  given  him  from  her  majesty 
or  council,  or  other  English,  to  get 
access  in  court  to  possess  the  king. 
Whereunto  the  earl  made  answer  by 
irtter  denial,  saving  that  her  highness 
had  a  princely  commiseration  of  his 
distressed  estate,  so  far  only  as  to 
yield  him  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
air  of  her  country  for  preservation  of 
his  liberty  and  life,  so  narrowly  sought 
by  the  king ;  so  directly  and  cruelly 
by  his  adversaries.  .  .  The  king,  with 
marvellous  vehemency,  insisted  long 
upon  that  point,  and  eftsoons  con¬ 
jured  him,  ‘  by  all  the  faith  he  bare 
him,  by  all  the  allegiance  he  owed 
him,  by  all  the  love  he  professed  to 
him,  by  all  the  favour  he  hoped  for 
ever  to  find  of  him,  that  he  shoidd  not 
conceal  Elizabeth’s  dealings  from  him ; 
being,’  as  he  said,  ‘  a  matter  so  mani¬ 
fest.’  But,”  continued  Dr  Toby  to 
Burghley,  “the  more  violently  the 
king  sought  to  sift  him,  the  more  re¬ 
solute  was  the  earl,  not  only  per¬ 
emptorily  to  disclaim  every  particular 
thereof,  but  in  sort,  as  he  could,  to 
charge  the  king  with  much  unkind¬ 
ness  and  unthankfulness  causelessly 
to  carry  such  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  her  majesty,  who  had  hitherto  been 
so  gi-acious  a  lady,  yea,  a  very  mother 
unto  him;  and,  under  the  providence 
of  God,  the  only  supporter  of  his 
estate  that  ever  he  found,  or  is  like 
to  find  upon  earth.  ‘Now  hear,  0 
Francis  !  ’  quoth  the  king,  ‘  and  have 
you  then  so  soon  forgotten  my  dear 
mother’s  death  ?  ’  ‘In  good  faith,’ 
quoth  the  earl,  as  he  saith,  ‘if  you, 
my  liege,  have  forgiven  it  so  long 
since,  why  should  not  I  forget  it  so 
long  after ;  the  time  of  revenge  being 
by  your  own  means,  and  not  mine,  so 
far  gone  by.  A  fault  can  but  have 
amends,  which  her  majesty  hath  made 
you  many  wa3'S ;  and  so  hath  she  made 
me  amends  of  all  amisses,  this  once 
for  all ;  to  whom,  with  your  pardon, 
sir,  I  will  ascribe  not  only  my  lands 
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and  living,  but  my  life,  with  liberty 
and  honour,  which  is  most  of  all,  not 
only  as  freely  bestowed  upon  myself, 
but  extended  to  all  mine  and  my  pos¬ 
terity  :  so  as  it  shall  never  be  seen  or 
heard  that  ever  Earl  Bothwell,  for  all 
the  crowns  of  France,  for  all  the 
ducats  in  Spain^  for  all  the  siller  and 
gold  in  the  Indies  East  and  West,  for 
all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  shall  utter  one  word  in 
council,  or  bear  arms  in  field,  against 
the  amity  of  the  two  realms  and  prin¬ 
ces,  and  the  religion  now  by  them 
authorised.  And  farther,  I  make  God 
a  vow,’  quoth  he  to  the  king,  ‘  that  if 
ye.  King  Jamie,  yourself,  shall  ever 
jprove  false  to  your  religion,  and  faith 
to  your  God,  as  they  say  the  French 
king  hath  done  to  his  shame  and  con¬ 
fusion,  I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to 
withdraw  from  your  majesty,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  Queen  of  England,  the 
most  gracious  instrument  of  God,  and 
the  ornament  of  the  Christian  world.’ 
From  this  he  proceeded  to  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chancellor  Maitland,  rxpon 
whom  he  bestowed  many  an  ill  word 
and  many  a  bad  name ;  and  answered 
the  objection  of  subrogating  Stewart 
in  his  room,  (who  is  not  as  yet,  but  is 
likely  to  be  ;)  undertaking  confidently 
to  assure,  that  whatsoever  ho  had  done 
heretofore,  he  should  henceforth  con¬ 
cur  with  her  highness,  as  well  as  him¬ 
self,  in  all  things  lawfully  to  be  com- 
^manded.  What  party  they  are,  as 
well  the  duke  and  earls  as  other  lords 
and  lairds  of  most  commandment,  he 
saith  your  lordship  shall  from  him 
receive,  in  a  catalogue  subscribed  with 
then’  own  hands,,  by  Mr  Lock,  whom 
these  two  days  he  hath  looked  for  and 
mervaileth  not  a  little  at  his  uncoming. 
The  earl  doth  purpose  to  follow  him 
soon  after  that  he  shall  have  under¬ 
gone  his  trial  for  the  witchcraft,  which 
is  now  instant.  The  considerations 
whereof  are,  as  he  pretendeth,  the  only 
cause  of  absenting  himself  out  of  Scot¬ 
land  until  the  very  day ;  lest,  having 
now  the  king  in  his  power,  it  should 
hereafter  be  objected,  that  in  the  pu'o- 
ceedings  thereof,  he  had  done  what 
himself  listed.  Idis  lordship  did  earn¬ 
estly  require  me,  moreover,  because 
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Mr  Lock  was  tot  yet  come,  to  remem¬ 
ber  your  lordshijo  to  take  order  that 
tlie  union  intended  by  her  majesty, 
between  the  Popish  and  Protestant 
parties  in  Scotland,  be  not  overhastily 
prosecuted,  lest  the  multitude  of  the 
one  may  in  time,  and  that  soon,  wreck 
the  other,  being  fewer  in  number,  and 
so  become  rulers  of  the  king.  .  .  His 
lordship  acknowledged  he  hath  now 
in  Edinburgh  and  Holyrood  House, 
of  his  own  pay,  a  thousand  soldiers, 
whereof  the  greater  part  are  good 
musketeers,  besides  fifty  horse  to  at¬ 
tend  the  king’s  person.  ...  He  mak- 
eth  no  question  but  by  her  majesty’s 
assistance,  whereupon  he  seemeth 
willing, _  wholly  to  depend,  he  shall  be, 
with  his  friends  and  followers,  suffi¬ 
ciently  able  to  manage  the  estate 
about  the  king,  to  the  peace  of  both 
realms,  against  all  the  forces  and  frauds 
of  Spain.  .  .  . 

“  This  nobleman,”  so  the  dean  con¬ 
cluded  his  letter  to  Burghley,  “  hath 
a  wonderful  wit,  and  as  wonderful  a 
volubility  of  tongue  as  ability  and 
agility  of  body  on  horse  and  foot; 
competently  learned  in  the  Latin  ; 
well  languaged  in  the  French  and 
Italian;  much  delighted  in  poetry; 
and  of  a  very  resolute  disposition  both 
to  do  and  to  suffer;  nothing  dainty 
to  discover  his  humour  or  any  good 
quality  he  hath.  Now,  as  your  lord- 
ship  is  like  to  hear  of  all  these  and 
many  other  particulars  more  at  large, 
as  the  king’s  affection  to  the  Lady 
Morton’s  daughter,  and  a  strange  let¬ 
ter  written  to  some  such  effect,  with 
some  good  assurance  taken  to  bring  a 
greater  estate  there  into  their  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  unto  her  majesty’s  devo¬ 
tion  :  so,  since  I  was  importuned  thus 
far  to  lend  him  mine  ear,  and  to  relate 
his  discourse  to  your  lordship  with 
what  fidelity  and  celerity  I  could,  I 
am  most  humbly  to  beseech  your  lord- 
ship,  that  in  case  it  be  not  lawful  (as 
in  mine  own  poor  opinion  it  is  nothing 
convenient)  for  me  to  have  talk  with 
him  or  any  from  him,  your  lord.ship 
will  vouchsafe  so  much  to  signify  unto 
me  by  your  ‘honourable  letter,’  or 
otherwise,  with  expedition;  lest  by 
him,  or  some  of  his,  I  bo  driven  to 
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this  pressure,  in  a  manner,  whether  I 
will  or  no.”  * 

Immediately  after  this  visit  of  Both- 
well  to  the  dean,  Mr  Lock,  the  envoy 
of  Elizabeth,  who  had  organised  the 
conspiracy  which  had  thus  placed 
James  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
arrived  from  Scotland  ;  and  by  him 
Bothwell  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  Enghsh  queen  : — 

“Most  Eenowned  Empres.s,— The 
gracious  u.sage  of  so  clement  a  princess 
towards  me  in  my  greatest  extremity 
should  most  justly  accuse  me  of  in¬ 
gratitude,  if  (being  in  the  place  wherein 
a  little  more  than  before  I  might)  I 
should  not  perform  those  offices  which 
then  I  did  promise.  So  have  I  di¬ 
rected  the  bearer  hereof  to  impart  the 
same^  unto  your  majesty  with  more 
certainty  than  before ;  to  whom,  as  I 
have  [promised,]  so  did  I  move  my 
associates  in  all  points  to  ratify  my 
speeches;  and,  by  their  oaths  in  his 
presence,  confirm  the  same.  So,  fear¬ 
ing  to  offend  your  most  royal  ears, 
having  in  this,  so  in  all  other  thing.s, 
imparted  my  full  mind  to  this  bearer, 
whom  I  doubt  not  your  highness  will 
credit,  my  most  humble  and  dutiful 
service  being  remembered,  and  your 
highness  committed  in  the  protection 
of  the  Eternal,  after  most  humble 
kissing  of  your  most  heavenly  hands, 
most  humbly  I  take  my  leave.”  “ 

Having  despatched  this  superlative 
effusion  of  flattery  to  his  renowned 
empress,  Bothwell  addressed  a  few 
lines  to  the  grave  Burghley,  thanking 
him  for  his  “  fatherly  advices ;  ”  pro¬ 
mising  all  grateful  obedience,  and 
signing  himself  his  loving  son.=*  He 
then  collected  from  his  friends  on  the 
Border  six  couple  of  hounds  and  some 
excellent  horses,  as  a  conciliatory  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Scottish  king;^  and  re- 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.O., 

Tobias  Mathews  to  Uurghley,  August  2, 

=  513.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  E.arl  of 
Bothwell  to  the  Queen.  Endorsed  in  Bur<di- 
ley’s  hand,  Earl  BothwM  to  tkt  Q.  Mai°0>l 
Lode,  August  4,  1593.  ^ 

»  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bothwell 
to  Burghley,  Augu.st  1593. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B  O 
John  Carey  to  Burghley,  August  1, 1593.  Also’ 
ibid.,  B.C.,  Sir  William  lleid  to  Burghley, 
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turned  to  stand  Ills  trial  for  witclicraft, 
whioli  had  been  fixed  for  the  10th  of 
August. 

Meanwhile,  the  royal  captive  had 
not  been  idle.  Although  surrounded 
by  his  enemies  and  strictly  watched, 
he  contrived  to  receive  messages  from 
Huntly,  who  was  mustering  a  large 
force  in  the  north ;  and  secretly 
communicated  with  Lord  Hume  and 
the  Master  of  Glammis  on  the  best 
way  of  making  his  escape.  He  was 
assisted  in  this  by  three  gentlemen 
of  tlie  house  of  Erskine,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  about  his  person. 
They  employed  two  others,  of  his  at¬ 
tendants,  named  Lesley  and  Ogilvy ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  a  rescue 
should  be  attempted  immediately  after 
the  trial  of  Bothwell,  when  the  king 
was  to  pass  over  the  Forth  from  Holy- 
rood  to  Falkland.  A  fleet  horse  was 
to  be  ready  at  the  park  gate;  James, 
eluding  his  guards,  was  to  mount  and 
gallop  to  Lochleven;  whilst  Hume, 
with  all  his  forces,  making  an  onset 
on  the  opposite  faction,  who  had  been 
assembled  for  the  trial  in  the  capital, 
hoped  either  to  seize  their  leaders  or 
put  them  to  death  All  these  pre¬ 
parations  were  managed  by  the  king 
with  such  accomplished  dissimulation, 
that  he  completely  blinded  Bothwell 
and  his  associates. 

The  trial  now  came  on,  and  lasted 
from  one  in  the  forenoon  till  ten  at 
night.  In  the  indictment  the  earl  was 
accused,  on  the  evidence  of  several 
depositions  made  by  Kichard  Graham, 
who  had  been  burnt  for  witchcraft, 
of  three  several  attempts  against  the 
king’s  life  and  estate  :  one  by  poison  ; 
another  by  fabricating  a  waxen  image 
in  the  likeness  of  the  monarch ;  and 
the  last,  by  enchantments  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  ever  returning  out  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  poison  was  compounded, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
wizard,  of  adders’  skins,  toads’  skins, 
and  the  hippomanes  in  the  head  of  a 
young  foal;  and  was  to  be  placed 
where  it  might  ooze  down  upon  the 

nth  August  1593  ;  and  ibid,,  B  C.,  Sir  John 
Foster  to  Burghley,  August  20,  1593. 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  August  11,  1593. 


king’s  head  where  he  usually  sat,  a 
single  drop  being  of  such  devilish  and 
pestilent  strength  as  to  cause  instant 
death.  The  defence  of  the  earl  was 
conducted  by  Craig,  the  famous  feudal 
lawyer,  who  contended  that  Graham’s 
various  depositions  were  not  only  in¬ 
consistent  and  contradictory  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  refuted  by  the  declarations 
of  his  miserable  sisters  in  sorcery, 
Sampson,  Macalzean,  and  Napier ; 
whilst  he  proved,  by  unexceptionable 
evidence,  that  Graham  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  accuse  Bothwell  under  a 
promise  of  pardon  signed  by  the  king’s 
counsel,  and  from  the  terror  of  being 
tortured.  The  earl  also  defended 
himself  with  much  spirit  and  elo¬ 
quence,  and  the  result  was  his  tri¬ 
umphant  acquittal ;  which,  considering 
the  strength  of  his  party  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  would  probably  have  been  the 
issue  had  he  been  as  guilty  as  he 
really  appears  to  have  been  inno¬ 
cent.^ 

All  this  took  place  on  the  10th. 
On  the  11th,  the  plot  laid  for  the 
king’s  escape  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect;  and  at  three  in  the  morning 
of  that  day,  everything  was  in  readi¬ 
ness.  William  Lesley,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  the  king’s  ring  and  a 
letter  for  Lord  Hume,  was  passing  as 
silently  as  he  could  through  the  court¬ 
yard;  when  Bothwell,  who  slept  in 
the  palace,  was  awakened  by  the 
watch,  who  suspected  some  secret 
practice,  and  rushing  down  seized  the 
messenger,  found  on  his  person  the 
king’s  letter  and  signet,  and  discovered 
the  whole.  The  rest  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  were  then  arrested  and  delivered 
to  the  guard  ;  and  the  earl,  repairing 
to  the  king,  who  was  by  this  time 
making  ready  to  take  horse,  interdicted 
the  journey,  and  charged  him  with 
his  breach  of  promise.  A  stormy 
interview  ensued.  James  insisted  that 
he  would  ride  to  Falkland :  Bothwell 
assured  him  that  he  should  not  leave 
the  palace  till  the  country  was  more 
settled.  “  You  and  your  fellows,” 
said  James,  have  broken  your  pro- 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Mr 
John  Carey  to  Burghley,  August  12,  1593. 
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mises,  imprisoned  my  servants,  and 
now  think  to  hold  me  a  captive.  AVhere. 
are  the  three  Enskines  ?  where  is  Gil¬ 
bert  Ogilvy  ?  where  the  faithful  Les¬ 
ley  ?  Did  ye  not  swear  that  I  should 
return,  after  the  trial,  to  Falkland; 
and  that  you,  Bothwell,  should  with¬ 
draw  from  my  company  as  soon  as  you 
were  cleared  by  an  assize?”  “And 
so  we  shall,”  replied  the  Earl.  “  But 
first,  my  liege,  we  must  be  relaxed 
from  the  horn,  restored  to  our  lands 
and  offices,  and  see  the  foul  murder 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray  punished.  They 
who  slew  him  are  known ;  they,  too, 
who  signed  the  warrant  for  the  slaugh¬ 
ter,  the  Chancellor  Maitland,  Sir 
George  Hume,  and  Sir  Robert  Mel- 
vil.”  “Tush,  tush!”  said  the  king; 
“a  better  man  than  you,  Bothwell, 
shall  answer  for  Sir  Robert.”— “  I 
deny  that,”  instantly  retorted  Both¬ 
well;  unless  the  man  you  mean  is 
your  majesty  himself.”  This  was  a 
home-thrust,  for  it  had  been  long 
suspected  that  the  king  was  indirectly 
implicated  in  the  fate  of  Moray ;  and 
when  the  earl  proceeded  to  charge 
the  Erskines  with  the  con.spiracy  for 
escape,  nothing  could  equal  James’s 
indignation,  and  all  hopes  of  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  seemed  at  an  end.i  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
were  summoned  to  promote  peace ; 
they  prevailed  nothing;  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  Bowes  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador  was  called  in.  AVith  matchless 
effrontery  he  declared  his  mistress’s 
astonishment  at  the  enterprise  of  Both¬ 
well  ;  regretted  the  facility  with  which 
so  treasonable  an  invasion  had  been 
pardoned;  and  expiressed  her  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  the  king’s  person, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  country 
from  rebellion.  James  answered,  that 
it  was  not  for  him  to  answer  for  the 
enterprise  of  Bothwell.  He  was  no 
accomplice,  but  its  victim ;  and  for 
the  traitors  who  now  kei^t  him,  they 
had  forsworn  themselves,  and  broken 
eveiy  promise.  AA^as  he  not  prevented 
from  free  access  to  his  own  palace  of 
Falkland  ?  Had  they  not  imprisoned 
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five  of  his  servants,  and  demanded  the 
trial  of  the  chancellor,  the  Master  of 
Glammis,  and  Sir  George  Hume  ?  and 
when  he  a.sked  why,  insolently  an¬ 
swered,  that  they  might  be  hanged.* 
But  let  them  look  to  themselves.  He 
might  seem  in  a  helpless  state ;  but 
he  was  their  king :  and  sooner  would 
he  suffer  his  hand  to  be  cut  from 
his  wrist  than  sign  any  letter  of  re¬ 
mission  at  their  imperious  bidding; 
sooner  endure  the  extremity  of  death, 
than  consent  to  live  a  captive,  and  in 
dishonour.  Bowes  assured  him  of  his 
mistress’s  sympathy ;  advised  an  ami- 
cable  settlement ;  and  at  last,  after  two 
days’  labour,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  mediators  selected  from  the 
ministers,  the  judges  of  the  Session, 
and  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city, 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  parties  to 
an  agreement. 

During  the  whole  of  these  confer¬ 
ences,  the  king  appears  to  have  be¬ 
haved  with  such  unwonted  spirit  and 
resolution,  that  it  is  evident  he  must 
have  been  assured  of  a  large  party, 
and  of  near  and  speedy  succour.  He 
declared,  in  sharp  terms,  to  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  the  Kirk,  that  ho  would  either 
be  once  more  a  free  monarch,  and  re¬ 
leased  from  these  traitors,  or  proclaim 
himself  a  captive :  and  he  charged 
them,  on  their  allegiance,  to  let  his 
mind  be  known  to  his  people ;  to  ex¬ 
hort  them  to  procure  his  delivei'y  by 
force  ;  and  to  assure  them  he  would 
hazard  his  life  to  attain  it.*  AA’hen 
Athole  proposed  himself  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-governor  in  the 
north,  with  full  power  against  Huntly, 
and  Ilothwell  claimed  the  same  high 
office  in  the  south,  James,  almost  with 
contempt,  refused  both  the  one  and 
tho  other ;  but  he  consented  to  pardon 
Bothwell  and  his  associates,  for  all 
his  attempts  against  his  person ;  and 
agreed  that  Lord  Hume,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  Maitland,  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
and  Sir  George  Hume,  should  not  re¬ 
pair  to  court  till  the  conclusion  of  tho 
liarliament,  which  was  to  meet  within 


I  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burgliley,  August  16, 1563. 
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a  month  or  six  weeks  at  Stirling^ 
Nothing,  however,  was  farther  from 
the  king’s  intention  than  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  these  promises,  which  he 
knew  he  could  at  any  future  time 
disregard  and  pronounce  invalid,  as 
extorted  by  force;  and  before  such 
time  arrived,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
muster  a  party  which  might  defy  his 
enemies,  and  secure  that  revenge 


which  was  only  to  prove  the  deeper, 
because  it  was  dissembled  anddeferred. 
Meanwhile,  with  that  elasticity  and 
levity  with  which  he  could  cover  his 
gravest  purposes,  ho  resumed  his 
gaiety,  partook  of  a  banquet  at  Both- 
well’s  house  in  Leith,  appeared  wholly 
bent  on  his  pastime,  and  rode  to  Inch- 
murrin  to  hunt  fallow-deer.^ 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 
JAMES  THE  SIXTH, 
1593—1594. 


In  the  late  revolution  James  had  ex¬ 
hibited  unusual  firmness;  and  this 
last  compromise  with  Bothwell  was 
almost  a  victory.  Nor  was  he  de¬ 
ceived  in  his  expectations  of  still 
farther  triumph  over  this  insolent 
noble,  whom  he  now  justly  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the  English  party 
and  of  the  Kirk.  The  resolution  and 
courage  which  the  king  had  exhibited, 
convinced  his  turbulent  barons  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  minor,  or  a  puppet, 
to  be  tossed  about  from  faction  to 
faction,  and  made  the  helpless  and 
passive  instrument  of  their  ambition. 
Many  of  them,  therefore,  began  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  royal  faction, 
from  self-interest  rather  than  loyalty  ; 
and  however  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  the  deadly  feuds  which  ex¬ 
isted  amongst  the  nobles,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  combination,  formed  the  strength 
of  the  monarch  at  this  moment.  It 
was  evident  that  Bothwell  had  either 
deceived  Elizabeth  or  himself,  when 
he  spoke  to  Carey  and  Mathews  of  his 
overwhelming  strength,  and  the  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  he  could  guide  the 
governrqent  of  Scotland  according  to 

I  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office.  Accord 
betwixt  the  King  of  Scots  and  Earl  Bothwell, 
August  14,  1593. 


the  wishes  of  his  renowned  empress. 
Already  his  ally,  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
young,  capricious,  and  a  favourite  of 
James,  began  to  waver;  and  before 
the  appointed  convention  met  at  Stir¬ 
ling  on  the  9th  of  September,  a  power¬ 
ful  reaction  had  taken  place,  which 
no  efforts  of  English  intrigue  could 
arrest.  It  was  in  vain  that  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Burghley,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
his  son,  who  now  acted  as  a  chief 
counsellor  in  all  “  Scottish  causes,” 
exerted  themselves  to  keep  up  a  fac¬ 
tion,  and  even  entered  into  a  secret 
communication  with  Huntly  and  the 
Popish  party,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
bringing  about  a  coalition  between 
them  and  Bothwell.  The  effort  to 
join  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  whom 
they  had  so  often  stigmatised  as  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  truth,  only  served  to  shew 
the  fraud  and  falsehood  of  Elizabeth’, s 
and  Cecil’s  constantly  repeated  asser¬ 
tion,  that  they  were  guided  solely  by 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
interests  of  the  true  religion;  and 
Bowes  the  ambassador  assured  them, 
that  if  the  plot  for  this  rinnatural 
combination  wont  forward,  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  the  Kirk,  from  whom  it  could 

3  M3.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
I  Burghley,  August  16, 1593. 
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not  be  concealed,  would  “  greatly  start 
and  wonder  hereat.”  ^  Besides,  how 
was  he  to  reconcile  the  course  now 
recommended  with  his  instructions  to 
prosecute  the  Papistical  rebels  ?  How 
could  he  allow  Huntly’s  uncle,  a  priest 
and  a  Jesuit,  to  steal  quietly  out  of 
Scotland,  and  yet  satisfy  the  Kirk  and 
the  Protestant  leaders,  that  he  (Bowes) 
was  an  enemy  to  the  idolaters  ?  All 
this  needed  to  be  reconciled  and  ex- 
iJained;  and  he  begged  for  speedy 
directions.^ 

AVe  have  seen  how  completely  Both- 
well  had  been  supported  and  encou¬ 
raged  in  his  late  audacious  and  treason¬ 
able  enterprises  by  the  English  queen. 
He  was  now  to  feel  the  fickleness  of 
her  favour  :  and  with  that  deep  hypo¬ 
crisy  which  so  often  marked  her 
political  conduct,  she  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Bowes,  in  which  she  stigma¬ 
tised  the  Scottish  earl  as  guilty  of  an 
abominable  fact,  which  moved  her 
utmost  abhorrence ;  and  expressed 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  Cth  September  1593.  As  this  fact 
is  new,  and  shews  the  insincerity  of  Eiiza- 
heth  and  Burgidey,  and  the  sincerity  and 
iionesty  of  tiie  Kirk,  proving  aiso  tiiat  Both- 
weii’s  party  was  the  party  of  the  Kirk,  I  give 
the  passage  from  Bowes’s  ietter. 

“Tile  party  empioyed  to  sound  Chanus 
[Iluntiy]  and  his  compartners,  how  they 
stand  .affected  to  proceed  in  anii  perform 
tiieir  offers  made  for  America,  [Engiand,] 
ietteth  me  know  that  he  iiath  spoken  with 
Chanus,  and  with  such  as  teniiered  this  offer 
for  him  and  the  rest ;  and  that  tiiey  wili  go 
forwards  .agreeabie  to  the  motions  offered. 
For  the  wliich  this  party  thus  traveiiing 
iierein  hatii  promised  to  go  forwards  in  his 
course  witii  diiigence,  as  ait  things  may  be 
effected  witli  best  expedition  and  secrecy, 
iikeas  it  wiii  be  made  known,  I  trust,  to  your 
iordship,  very  shortiy.  I  understand  per- 
fectiy  that  Ciianus  [Huntiy]  wiii  liotii  impart 
to  Betrea,  [King  of  Scots,]  and  aiso  commu¬ 
nicate  to  ids  partners,  whatsoever  shaii  be 
concredited  to  his  trust  and  secrecy  ;  and  I 
believe,  verily,  tliat  his  partners  binding  up 
witli  Argomartes,  [Bothwell,]  shall  acquaint 
liim  tliercwith.  Further,  this  cannot  be  kept 
from  tile  ears  of  tlie  vi  m  jESeXO  [Kirk]  liere, 
who  will  greatly  start  and  wonder  hereat 
Therefore  I  lieseech  your  lordsliip  tliat  tins 
may  be  well  considered,”  Bowes  very  natu¬ 
rally  goes  on  to  observe,  tliat  tins  course  of 
friendship  with  tlie  Catholics  is  inconsistent 
witli  ids  instructions,  wliicli  commanded 
him  to  prosecute  tlie  “I’apistical  rebels.” 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  September  0,  1593. 


her  unfeigned  astonishment,  that  any 
subject  who  had  acted  thus  insolently, 
had  not  only  escaped  without  chastise¬ 
ment,  but  had  received,  as  it  appeared, 
a  remission  of  such  atrocious  conduct. 
She  alluded  also,  with  scorn  and  in¬ 
dignation,  to  his  refusal  to  prosecute 
those  “  notable  traitors  of  the  north,” 
Huntiy,  Errol,  .and  Angus,  “  who  had 
conspired  among  themselves,  and 
agreed  to  admit  great  forces  of  stran¬ 
gers  to  enter  into  his  realm,  to  the 
ruin  of  his  estate  and  the  subversion 
of  religion ;  ”  .and  she  warned  him 
that  such  sudden  changes  .as  had  been 
brought  to  her  e.ars,  such  capricious¬ 
ness  and  imbecility  of  judgment, 
would  end  not  only  in  the  loss  of  his 
liberty,  but  might  endanger  his  life.^ 
It  did  not  suit  James’s  policy  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  te.ar  the  veil  from  these 
pretences  at  this  moment ;  and,  indeed, 
we  are  not  certain  th.at,  however  he 
may  have  suspected  Elizabeth’s  double- 
de.aling,  he  had  detected  it  witli  any¬ 
thing  of  the  certainty  with  which  wo 
can  now  unravel  her  complic.ated  in¬ 
trigues.  At  all  events,  he  chose  to 
fight  her  with  her  own  crafty  w'eapons, 
and  pretended  to  Bowes  th.at  he  was 
fully  satisfied  with  her  hate  assurances 
of  friendship.  AA^hen  the  appointed 
convention  assembled  at  Stirling, 
Bothwell  was  commanded  to  absent 
himself  from  court  until  the  meeting 
of  parli.ament,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
14th  of  November;  at  which  time  the 
king  intimated  his  intention  of  grant¬ 
ing  him  a  full  pardon  and  restitution 
to  his  estates  and  honours,  upon  his 
submitting  himself  to  the  roy.al  mercy.'* 
He  was  then  to  leave  the  realm,  but 
enjoy  his  revenues  in  his  banishment ; 
and  his  accomplices  in  his  late  trea¬ 
sons  were  to  be  pardoned. 

Such  terms,  with  which  the  rebel 
earl  w.as  compelled  to  be  contented, 
exhibited  awonderful  and  rapid  ch.ange 
in  the  power  of  the  king;  .and  .all  )>er- 
ceived  where  James’s  strength  l.aj', 
when  Lord  Hume,  with  the  Jl.aster  of 

®  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  original  draft  of 
her  majesty’s  letter  to  Mr  Bowes,  Aiigmst 
23,  1593. 

<  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  10th  September  1593.  Same  to 
same,  15th  September  1593. 
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Glammis,  and  Sir  George  Hume  of 
Primrose  Knowe,  entered  Stirling  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force.  Everything  wa,9  now 
changed,  and  the  king  spoke  holdly 
out.  He  declared  his  resolution  to 
cancel  any  promises  extorted  by  force, 
when  he  was  a  captive ;  but  promised 
mercy  to  all  who  repented  and  sued 
for  pardon.  He  received  Hume  and 
his  associates  with  open  arms;  sent 
for  the  Countess  of  Hiintly  to  court ; 
permitted  the  Catholic  earls,  Angus 
and  Errol,  to  visit  their  friends  with¬ 
out  molestation ;  and,  it  was  strongly 
reported,  had  consented  to  have  a 
secret  interview  with  Huntley  at  Falk¬ 
land.^  This  northern  earl  had  recently 
received  great  promises  from  Spain ; 
and  for  the  last  eight  months  had  main¬ 
tained  a  large  force,  with  which  he 
had  repeatedly  ravaged  the  territories 
of  his  enemy  Argyle,  and  kept  the 
whole  of  that  country  in  terror  and 
subjection.  This  constant  exercise  in 
war  upon  a  larger  scale  than  was 
commonly  practised  in  Highland  in¬ 
roads,  had  made  him  an  experienced 
soldier;  and  James  felt  that,  with 
such  leaders  as  Huntley  and  Hume, 
he  need  not  dread  Bothwell,  Athole, 
or  their  allies.  All  this  rendered  the 
king  formidable ;  and  soon  after  his 
triumph  became  complete  by  the 
arrival  of  his  old  and  experienced 
councillor,  the  Chancellor  Maitland, 
who,  having  been  reconciled  to  the 
queen,  the  Master  of  Glammis,  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  and  his  other  ene¬ 
mies,  rode  to  court,  accompanied  by 
young  Cessford  and  two  hundred 
horse.^ 

Measures  now  followed  rapidly,  of 
such  a  character  as  convinced  the 
friends  of  England,  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk,  and  the  relics  of  Bothwell’s 
part}^  that  the  king  had  not  forgotten 
the  late  insults  which  had  been  offered 
him,  and  was  preparing  to  take  an 
amj)le  revenge.  Hume,  a  Roman  Ca- 

1  MS.  liOtter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowe.s  to 
Burghley,  15th  September,  169.3.  Also,  Ibid,, 
B.C.,  Mr  John  Carey  to  Burghley,  13th  Sept. 
1693. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  ‘21st  Sept.  1593.  Moyse’s  MejnoirB, 
Bannatyue  edition,  p.  106. 


tholic,  was  made  the  captain  of  the 
king’s  body-guard ;  and,  in  the  king’s 
presence,  openly  threw  out  his  defiance 
against  Bothwell  and  the  whole  race 
and  name  of  the  Stewarts  who,  ho 
said,  dared  not  take  one  sillic  bee.  out 
of  the  moss  in  his  bounds  without  his 
will.*  In  these  sallies  he  was  not  only 
unchecked  by  the  king,  but  James, 
calling  for  the  ministers,  insisted  that 
the  process  of  excommunication,  which 
was  then  preparing  against  this  potent 
baron,  should  be  abandoned,  alleging 
that  he  was  in  the  progress  of  conver¬ 
sion.  It  was  remarked,  too,  that  the 
three  Catholic  earls,*  although  still  ex¬ 
cluded  from  court,  carried  themselves 
with  unwonted  bravery  and  confidence. 
Angus,  visiting  Morton  at  the  Kew- 
house  in  Fife,  assured  him  that  he 
had  better  join  them  in  time,  as  their 
increasing  strength  would  soon  com¬ 
pel  a  union;  and  George  Kerr,  the 
victim  of  the  Spanish  Blanks,  who 
had  not  been  heard  of  since  his  escape 
from.  Edinburgh  Castle,  suddenly 
showed  himself  at  Melvil,  near  Dal¬ 
keith,  with  a  troop  of  eighty  horse, 
and  warned  the  tenants  of  Lord  Ross 
to  cease  from  their  labour,  if  they 
would  not  have  their  houses  burned 
above  their  heads.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Ross’s  men  had  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Kerr ;  and  their  mas¬ 
ter,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  had 
been  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  Melvil, 
and  other  lands  round  Newbottle  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Kei’rs.  These  wero 
trifling  events ;  but  noted  at  the  time 
in  the  pulpit,  when  the  watchmen  of 
the  Kirk  were  keenly  detecting  how 
the  current  of  court  favour  was  setting 
in  towards  Popery.^ 

There  is  no  good  ground  for  sus¬ 
pecting,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
asseverations  of  the  ministers  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  King  of  Scots  had 
ever  any  serious  intentions  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  or  even  of  permitting  its  public 
profession  by  any  one  of  his  sub j  eots ; 
but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  unpriu- 

S  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  Sept.  13,  1593. 

i  Ibid.,  5tU  October,  1593.  Supra,  pp.  IS,- 
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cipled  policy  of  tlie  English  queen, 
which,  from  first  to  last,  had  been 
directed  to  weaken  Scotland,  by  crea¬ 
ting  pei’petual  divisions  amongst  its 
nobles  ;  and  he  had  resolved,  now  that 
he  was  once  more  a  free  prince,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  party,  to  extinguish 
the  fires  which  she  had  kindled,  and 
restore,  if  possible,  aristocratic  union 
and  general  peace  to  the  country. 
That  such  was  his  present  object  is 
evident  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  of 
Mr  Carey,  the  governor  of  Berwick, 
son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley;  and  the  feryent  hope  expressed 
by  this  English  baron,  that  the  day 
may  never  arrive  which  shall  see  the 
Scottish  nobles  “linked  together  in 
peace,”  is  full  of  meaning.  “  For  the 
news  in  Scotland,”  says  he,  “  I  know 
not  well  what  to  say  ;  but  this  I  am 
sure, — the  king  doth  too  much  appose^ 
himself  to  the  Papist  faction  for  our 
good,  I  fear.  Yet  here  [he  means  in 
the  border  districts]  is  nothing  but 
peace  and  seeking  to  link  all  the  nobi¬ 
lity  together,  which  I  hope  wiU  never 
be.  The  Papists  do  only  bear  sway ; 
and  the  king  hath  none  to  put  in  trust 
with  his  own  body  but  them.  What 
wiU  come  of  this  youi’  lordship’s  wis¬ 
dom  can  best  discern ;  and  thus  much 
I  know  certain,  that  it  were  good  your 
lordship  looked  weU  whom  you  trust : 
for  the  king  and  the  nobility  of  Scot¬ 
land  have  too  good  intelligence  out  of 
our  court  of  England.”  ® 

In  prosecution  of  this  design  of  a 
general  union  amongst  his  divided 
nobility,  James  opposed  himself  to  the 
violent  and  persecuting  measures  of 
the  Kirk.  He  knew  the  truth  of  what 
Bothwell  had  lately  stated  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  that  the  Scottish  Catholics  were 
so  strong,  that  in  the  event  of  any 
attempt  to  unite  them  with  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  they  would  soon  rule  all.^ 
Since  then,  Huntley  and  his  friends 
had  been  daily  gaining  complete  pre- 

1  “Appose,”  (ad-pono,  or  appono,)  place 
himself  beside ;  assimilate  hiimself  to  tlie 
faction. 

-  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.O.,  Mr 
.Tohn  Carey  to  liurgUley,  29th  September, 
1593. 

»  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Dean  Toby 
Mathews  to  Lord  Burghley,  2d  August,  1593. 


eminence  in  the  north ;  and  to  render 
such  a  party  furious  or  desperate  by 
processes  of  treason  and  proscription, 
to  discharge  against  them,  if  they  did 
not  choose  at  once  to  renounce  their 
religion  and  sign  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  sharpest  ar¬ 
rows  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ven¬ 
geance,  would  have  been  the  extremity 
of  intolerance  and  of  folly.  The  king 
wisely  declined  this,  and  persevered 
in  his  course ;  although  the  Presby¬ 
terian  pulpits  immediately  opened 
their  fire,  and  the  provincial  assembly 
of  Fife  was  convened  at  St  Andrews 
to  consult  on  the  imminent  dangers 
which  surrounded  the  Kirk.'* 

Of  this  religious  convention  LIr 
James  Melvil,  nephew  of  the  well- 
known  Andrew  Melvil,  was  chosen 
Moderator;  and  Mr  John  Davison,  the 
sternest  and  most  zealous  amongst  his 
brethren,  did  not  hesitate  to  arraign 
the  pastors  of  the  Khk  of  coldness, 
self-seeking,  and  negligence.  Let  them 
repent,  said  he,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  ordinary  armour— -fasting  and 
prayer.  Let  the  whole  Kirk  concur 
in  this  needful  humiliation.  Above 
all,  let  the  rebel  earls,  Huntley,  Errol, 
Angus,  Auchendown,  and  their  accom¬ 
plices,  whom  it  were  idle  to  assail 
with  any  lighter  censures,  be  solemnly 
excommunicated ;  and  let  a  gi-avo 
message  of  pa.stors,  barons,  and  bur¬ 
gesses,  carry  their  resolution  to  the 
king,  now  so  deeply  alienated  from 
the  good  cause  :  then  they  might  look 
for  better  times.  But  now  their  sins 
called  for  humiliation ;  for  they,  the 
shepherds,  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
their  flocks ;  they  were  idle  and  pro¬ 
fane  ;  nor  ^vould  he  be  far  from  tho 
truth,  if  he  declared  that  a  great  part 
of  their  pastors  were  at  this  moment 
the  merriest  and  the  carelessest  men 
in  Scotland.  After  much  debate,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
rebels  should  bo  excommunicated; 
and  this  upon  the  ground  that  many 
amongst  them  had  been  formerly 
students  in  the  university  of  St  An¬ 
drews,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
signed  tho  Confession  of  Faith.  The 

<  MS.  Caldcrwood,  Sloan  M  SS.  British 
Jlnsfum,  4738,  foL  1140,  26th  September. 
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terms  of  this  sentence,  in  which  not 
the  whole  Presbyterian  sect,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
their  Kirk,  but  an  isolated  provincial 
synod,  took  upon  them  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  certain  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  were  very  awful.  This  little 
conclave  declared,  that  in  name  and 
authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
they  cut  off  the  said  persons  from 
their  communion,  and  delivered  them 
to  Satan,  to  the  destruction  of  then- 
flesh  :  it  added,— that  the  Spirit  might 
yet  be  safe,  if  it  pleased  God  to  i-e- 
claim  them  by  repentance;  but  pro¬ 
nounced,  if  unrepentant,  their  just 
and  everlasting  condemnation.^  This 
sentence  was  commanded  to  be  inti¬ 
mated  in  every  kirk  in  the -kingdom. 
All  persons,  of  whatever  rank  or  de¬ 
gree,  were  interdicted  from  concealing 
or  holding  communication  with  the 
delinquents  thus  delivered  to  the  devil, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  visited  by 
the  same  anathema;  and  the  synod 
concluded  by  exhorting  the  pastors  to 
whom  the  charge  of  the  flock  had 
been  intrusted,  to  prepare  themselves 
by  abstinence,  prayer,  and  diligent 
study  of  the  Word,  for  that  general 
and  solemn  fast  which  was  judged 
most  needful  to  be  observed  through¬ 
out  the  land.  The  causes  for  such 
universal  humiliation  and  intercession 
were  declared  to  be  these  : — ^ 

1.  The  impunity  of  idolatry,  and 
cruel  murder  committed  by  the  Earl 
of  Huntley  and  his  complices. 

•2.  The  impunity  of  the  monstrous, 
ungodly,  and  unnatural  treasons  of 
Huntley,  Angus,  Errol,  the_  Laird 
Auchendown,  Sir  James  Chisholm, 
and  their  accomplices. 

3.  The  pride,  boldness,  malice,  blas¬ 
phemy,  and  going  forward  of  these 
enemies  in  their  most  pernicious  pur¬ 
pose,  arising  out  of  the  said  impunity, 
and  their  sufferance  by  the  king ;  so 
that  now  they  not  only  have  no  doubt, 
as  they  speak  plainly,  to  obtain  liberty 
of  conscience,  but  also  brag  to  make 
the  Kirk  fain  to  come  to  their  cursed 

1  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscougli,  4738,  fol. 
1144 

2  MS.  Caiaer\YOoa,  Ayscough,  4738,  fol. 
1142. 
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idolatry  before  they  come  to  the 
truth. 

4.  The  laud  defiled  in  divers  places 
with  the  devilish  and  blasphemous 
Mass. 

6.  The  wrath  of  God  broken  forth 
in  fiery  flame  upon  the  north  and  south 
parts  of  the  land  with  horrible  judg¬ 
ments,  both  of  souls  and  bodies, 
threatening  the  mid  joart  with  the  like 
or  heavier,  if  repentance  prevent  not. 

6.  The  king’s  slowness  in  repress¬ 
ing  Papistry  and  planting  of  true 
religion. 

7.  The  defection  of  so  many  noble¬ 
men,  barons,  gentlemen,  merchants, 
and  mariners,  by  the  bait  of  Spanish 
gain ;  which  emboldeneth  the  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  nud- 
titude  of  Atheists,  ignorant,  sacrile¬ 
gious,  blood-thirsty,  and  worldly 
outward  professors,  with  whom  it  is  a 
strange  matter  that  God  should  work 
any  good  turn ;  the  consideration 
whereof  upon  the  part  of  man  may 
altogether  discourage  us. 

8.  The  cruel  slaughter  of  ministers.'^ 

9.  The  pitiful  estate  of  the  Kirk 
and  brethren  of  France. 

10.  And  Lafstly.  The  hot  persecu¬ 
tion  of  discipline  by  the  tyranny  of 
bishops  in  our  neighbour  land.^ 

In  addition  to  these  bold  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
determmed  that  Lord  Hume,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  King’s  Guard,  should  either 
satisfy  the  Kirk  by  his  recantation, 
or  be  forthwith  excommunicated. 
They  pubhcly  rebuked  the  Earl  of 
Morton  for  keeping  company  with 
Errol  and  Angus,  men  branded  by  the 
Kirk  as  idolaters ;  and  when  he  de¬ 
fended  himself  by  quoting  the  example 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  French  king 
recently  turned  Catholic,  they  retorted 
that  no  Christian  could,  without  error, 
associate  with  such  delinquents.® 

Meanwhile,  Bothwell,  instead  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  king’s  offered  pardon  and 
retiring  from  the  realm,  entered  into 

3  Ml-  James  Blyth  and  Mi-  John  Aikman, 
ministers,  had  been  slain  by  the  Mures. 

4  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4738,  fol. 
1142. 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
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freeli  intrigues  with  England  and 
trifled  with  the  royal  mercy.^  But 
James  detected  these  new  combina¬ 
tions  ;  and  marching  suddenly  in  per¬ 
son  with  a  strong  force  from  Stirling 
to  the  Donne  of  Menteith,  where 
Athole,  Gowrie,  and  Montrose  had 
assembled  with  five  hundred  horse, 
attacked  their  company,  made  Gowrie 
and  Montrose  prisoners,  and  had  nearly 
taken  or  slain  the  northern  earl,  who 
fled  at  his  utmost  speed  with  a  few 
attendants  into  Athole.* 

The  three  Catholic  earls,  Huntley, 
Errol,  and  Angus,  now  earnestly  sup¬ 
plicated  the  king,  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  stand  their  trial  for  that 
conspiracy  of  the  “Spanish  Blanks,” 
of  which  they  solemnly  protested  their 
innocence.  N o  opportuuityj  they  said, 
had  hitherto  been  given  them  of  de¬ 
fending  themselves  before  a  jiuy. 
They  had  been  excommunicated  by 
the  Kirk,  banished  from  court,  and 
compelled  to  lead  the  hfe  of  fugitives 
and  traitors,  without  any  evidence 
except  a  confession  extorted  by  tor¬ 
ture,  and  the  exhibition  of  some  signa¬ 
tures  asserted  to  be  theirs,  but  which 
they  would  prove  to  be  foi-geries.  Let 
them  only  come  to  their  trial.  If 
found  guilty,  they  were  ready  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes ;  if  ac¬ 
quitted,  as  they  trusted  to  be,  then 
they  would  either  satisfy  the  Kirk  on 
the  subject  of  their  religion,  and  con¬ 
form  to  the  national  faith,  or  would 
go  into  voluntary  banishment.^  Not 
satisfied  with  these  remonstrances, 
they  suddenly  presented  themselves 
to  the  king  as  he  rode  from  Holyrood 
to  Lauder,  and,  falling  on  their  knees, 
implored  him  to  submit  their  alleged 
oftences  to  the  judgment  of  an  assize. 
But  James  dismissed  them  with  real 
or  afl'ected  wrath,  threatening  th.at 
they  should  be  worse  handled  for  such 
boldness.'* 

Had  the  Catholic  earls  been  sincere 

1  JIS.  Letter,  State-p.ipcr  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burphley,  loth  Sept.  1693.  .lames  Sinclair 
and  James  Douglas  of  Spot  to  Bothwell,  1st 
Oct.  1693.  Ibid.,  Lord  Ochiltree  to  Both¬ 
well,  4th  Oct.  1593. 

2  61 S.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burphley,  5th  Oct.  1593. 

5  Ibid.  Oct.  9, 1593.  i  Ibid,  Oct.  12, 1593. 


in  the  anxiety  they  expressed  to  have 
an  impartial  trial,  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  injustice  to  have  refused 
their  request ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  they  had  secretly  summoned  all 
their  friends  to  assemble  in  arms  on 
“  their  day  of  law ;  ”  and  such  w.as 
their  present  strength,  that  neither 
judges,  jury,  nor  witnesses,  could  have 
attended  with  safety.®  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Kirk  should  have 
loudly  remonstrated  against  such  hur¬ 
ried  and  premature  proceedings ;  and 
at  an  ecclesiastical  convention  of  min¬ 
isters,  barons,  and  burghs,  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  17th  October,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  immi- 
nency  of  the  threatened  danger,  they 
selected  six  commissioners  to  repair 
to  the  palace  and  present  their  advice, 
beseeching  the  king  that  the  trial 
might  be  delayed  till  the  “  professors 
of  the  gospel  should  be  ripely  advised 
what  was  meetest  for  them  to  do,  since 
they  had  resolved  to  be  the  j^rincip.al 
accusers  of  these  noblemen  in  their 
foul  treasons.”  Amongst  these  com¬ 
missioners  is  found  an  illustrious  name, 
John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  logarithms.  He  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  this  conven¬ 
tion,  and  was  at  this  time  probably 
far  better  known  for  his  espousal  of 
the  prineiples  of  the  Kirk  than  for 
that  profound  genius  which  was  to 
enlarge,  by  his  wonderful  discovery, 
the  boundaries  of  science,  and  confer 
imperishable  lustre  upon  his  name.® 
His  brother  commissioners  were,  Mr 
James  Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  who 
along  with  Napier  represented  the 
barons;  Mr  James  Melvile  and  Jlr 
Patrick  Galloway,  ministers  ;  and  the 
two  commissioners  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dundee.  These  ecclesiastical  commis¬ 
sioners  were  directed  to  remonstrate 
with  the  king  against  any  premature 
tri,al  of  the  Roman  Catholic  e.arls. 
They  accordingly  craved  that  such  ex¬ 
communicated  and  treasonable  apos- 

®  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burphley,  ISth  Oct.  1593. 

«  Memoirs  of  John  Napier  of  Mercliiston, 
by  Mark  Napier,  Esq.,  his  direct  descemianr, 
pp.  162,  163,  164.  An  intere.sting  and  valu- 
ubie  work,  written  liy  an  old  and  much 
esteemed  Uiend  of  the’ author. 
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tates  sEould,  “  according  to  the  love¬ 
able  laws  and  customs  of  Scotland,  be 
imprisoned  till  the  estates  of  parlia¬ 
ment  had  advised  on  the  manner  of 
their  trial;  that  the  jury  should  be 
nominated,  not  by  the  accused,  but 
by  the  accusers ;  that  as  the  f oresaid 
traitors  were  excommunicated  and  cut 
off  from  the  society  of  Christ’s  body, 
(to  use  the  strong  and  revolting  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  original,)  they  should  not 
be  admitted  to  trial,  or  have  any  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  law,  till  they  were  again 
joined  unto  Christ  and  reconciled  to 
his  Kirk.”  These,  however,  were  not 
all  the  demands  and  proceedings  of 
the  Kirk.  They  resolved,  that  if  their 
enemies  attended  in  arms,  they  should 
meet  them  in  the  same  fashion;  de¬ 
siring  the  king’s  permission  that  “  the 
professors  of  religion  may  be  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  guard,  and  be  admitted  in  the 
most  fencible  and  warhke  manner  to 
be  about  the  royal  person,  to  defend 
it  from  violence,  and  accuse  their 
enemies  to  the  uttermost :  and  this,” 
they  added,  “  we  are  minded  to  do, 
although  it  should  be  with  the  loss  of 
all  our  lives  in  one  day ;  for  certainly 
we  are  determined  that  the  country 
shall  not  bruik  us  and  them  baith,  so 
long  as  they  are  God’s  professed  ene¬ 
mies.”  ^  In  furtherance  of  these 
preparations,  the  Kirk  directed  the 
moderator  of  every  presbytery  to  ad¬ 
vertise  each  particular  brother  in  the 
ministry  within  their  bounds,  to  warn 
the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  barons,  and 
burgesses,  to  muster  in  warlike  arms 
and  array  in  Perth,  on  the  24  th  of 
the  month,  the  expected  day  of  trial; 
and  appointed  twelve  ministers  as 
commissioners,  to  be  resident  in  the 
capital  till  the  answer  to  their  demand 
was  returned  by  the  king.^  AVhen  the 
commissioners  of  the  Kirk  presented 
their  petitions  to  James  at  Jedburgh, 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  any  con¬ 
vention  which  had  been  summoned 
without  his  order ;  and  after  an  angry 
interview,  passed  in  mutual  complaint 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Oflice.  Certain  Petitions 
and  Conclusions  considered  upon  by  the 
Commissioners  for  tlie  Kirk.  Barons,  and 
liuruesses  of  Edinburgh,  17tli  Oct.  1593. 
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and  accusation,  peremptorily  declined 
returning  any  written  reply  to  the 
Assembly.  The  state  of  matters  now 
became  alarming;  and  Bowes,  the 
English  ambassador,  who  watched  it 
from  hour  to  hour,  wrote  thus  to 
Burghley  on  the  18th  October : — 
“Yesterday,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Kirk,  the  barons 
and  burghs  convened  here  together. 

. Great  preparations  are  made 

for  the  advancement  of  the  course 
thus  resolved,  and  to  stop  the  trial  to 
be  given  at  this  time  to  these  earls, 
whose  friends  (as  it  is  told  me)  have 
mustered,  and  are  in  readiness  to  come 
to  Perth  at  the  day  limited :  they 
have  already  provided  that  the  Water 
Gate,  or  Water  Street,  shall  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  earls  and  their  com¬ 
panies.  But  Athole,  Gowrie,  and 
many  of  the  town,  are  rather  disposed 
to  keep  them  out.  The  convocation 
and  access  of  people  to  that  place  is 
looked  upon  to  be  so  great  that  there¬ 
on  bloody  troubles  shall  arise.”  ^ 

A  collision  appeared  now  inevitable  ; 
and  there  were  many  causes  which 
promised  to  make  it,  when  it  did 
occur,  one  of  a  fearful  descrii^tion. 
The  opposite  factions,  whose  partisans 
were  flocking  from  all  parts  towards 
Perth,  the  anticipated  scene  of  the 
trial,  were  animated  by  the  most  bit¬ 
ter  and  revengeful  feelings ;  their 
blood  was  boiling  under  the  influence 
of  family  feuds,  religious  persecution, 
and  fanatical  hatred.  The  advocates 
for  peace  were  browbeaten,  and  their 
voices  drowned  in  the  din  of  arms  and 
proclamations  of  mutual  deflance  ;  and 
all  this  was  exasperated  and  increased 
by  the  warlike  denunciations  of  the 
Kirk,  which,  by  its  thousand  trum¬ 
pet-tongues,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  summoned  all 
who  loved  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  gird  on  their  weapons, 
and,  if  necessary,  die  for  their  faith. 
Had  things  been  allowed  to  continue 
in  this  state,  and  the  muster  taken 
place  at  Perth,  a  few  days  more  might 
have  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war 
in  the  country,  and  deluged  it  with 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-pajicr  Office,  Bowes  to 
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blood ;  but  at  tbis  crisis  J ames  wisely 
interdicted  the  trial  from  being  held 
at  Perth,  and  resolved  that  a  solemn 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Huntly, 
Angus,  and  EitoI  should  take  place 
before  commissioners  to  be  selected 
from  the  nobility,  the  bm-ghs,  and 
the  Kirk.  To  secure  tranquillity, 
pubUo  proclamation  was  made,  that 
none  except  such  as  were  especially 
called  for  should  presume  to  attend 
the  convention ;  that  the  three  earls, 
dismissing  their  forces,  should  await 
the  king’s  determination  at  Perth ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  season,  none 
should  molest  them  during  the  trial 
or  inquiry  which  was  about  to  take 
place.  At  all  this  the  Kirk  stood 
aghast.  They  had  insisted  on  the 
imprisonment  of  the  three  earls.  They 
had  argued  that,  till  they  signed  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  Kirk,  they  could  not 
be  recognised  or  permitted  to  take 
their  trial ;  that  they  ought  to  have 
no  counsel  to  defend  them ;  and  that 
the  Kirk,  as  their  accuser,  should 
nominate  the  jury.  Its  ministers  now 
complained,  threatened,  and  remon¬ 
strated  ;  ^  but  when  the  day  appointed 
for  the  convention  arrived,  they  found 
the  king  not  only  resolved  to  abide  by 
his  own  judgment,  but  so  strongly 
supported  by  the  nobility  whom  he 
had  summoned,  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  resistance. 

James,  who  had  taken  time  to  con¬ 
sider  all  coolly,  on  weighing  the  whole 
circumstances,  formd  it  necessary  to 
steer  a  middle  course.  The  trial  was 
postponed,  as  it  was  beUeved  that  no 
jm-y  could  be  found  at  that  moment 
“so  void  of  favour  and  partiality"  as 
to  condemn  the  earls;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  acquitted,  no  terms  or 
conditions  could  be  imposed  on  them 
which  their  power  would  not  enable 
them  to  despise  and  infringe.*  As  to 
the  accused  themselves  :  on  the  one 
hand,  they  persisted  in  asserting  their 
innocence  as  to  the  “  Spanish  Blanks,” 
which  they  were  accused  of  having 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
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signed,  or  of  any  conspiracy  to  bring 
foreign  forces  into  the  realm  ;  on  the 
other,  they  confessed  that  they  had 
received  Jesuits,  heard  Ma-ss,  revolted 
from  the  Presbyterian  faith  against 
their  public  profession  and  subscrip¬ 
tion,  refused  to  obey  then’  summons 
for  treason,  and  committed  other  acts 
against  the  laws,  for  which  they  were 
willing,  they  said,  to  put  themselves 
in  the  king’s  mercy.  All  this  was 
laid  before  a  committee  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  three  estates  —  nobles, 
barons,  and  burghs;  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  appear¬ 
ing  for  the  earls ;  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Maitland  and  Lord  Livingstone  for 
the  lords,  vdth  whom  sat  all  the  coun- 
ciUoi’s  of  estate;  the  barons  being 
represented  by  four  of  their  number, 
the  burghs  by  five  burgesses,  and  the 
Kirk  by  six  of  the  leading  ministers ; 
who,  however,  appeared  only  as  peti¬ 
tioners,  and  did  not  sit  or  vote  as 
commissioners.  After  mature  deli¬ 
beration  with  this  committee,  the 
king,  adopting,  as  far  as  he  was  per¬ 
mitted,  a  wise  mean  between  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  persecution  recommended 
by  the  Kirk,  and  that  toleration  which 
was  rather  implored  and  hoped  for 
than  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  pronounced  his  sentence.  He 
declared,  in  this  “act  of  abolition,” 
as  it  was  called,  that  he  was  firmly 
resolved  that  God’s  true  religion,  pub¬ 
licly  preached,  and  by  law  establisheil, 
during  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
should  alone  be  professed  by  the  whole 
body  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  aU  who 
had  not  embraced  it,  or  who  had  matle 
defection  from  it,  should,  before  the 
1st  of  Februai-y  next,  obey  the  laws 
by  professing  it,  and  thus  satisfy  the 
Kirk;  or,  if  they  found  this  against 
their  conscience,  shoidd  depart  ths 
realm  to  such  parts  beyond  seas  as  ho 
should  direct,  there  to  remain  till 
they  embraced  the  true  religion,  and 
were  reconciled  to  the  Kirk ;  but  ho 
added,  that  during  this  banishment 
they  should  enjoy  their  lands  and 
living.  As  to  those  persons  who  had 
been  accused  of  a  treasonable  con¬ 
spiracy  with  Spain  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  true  religion — William  earl  of 
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Angus,  George  earl  of  Huntly,  Francis 
earl  of  Errol,  Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of 
Auchendown,  and  Sir  James  Chisiiolm 
of  Comileys — ke  pronounced  them 
“free,  and  unacousable  in  all  time 
coming  of  any  such  crimes  :  ”  and  an¬ 
nulled  all  legal  proceedings  which  had 
been  instituted  against  them,  unless 
they  showed  themselves  unworthy  of 
pardon  by  directly  renewing  their  in¬ 
trigues,  or  threatening,  either  by  word 
or  deed,  any  repetition  of  their  trea¬ 
son.  If  they  chose  to  renounce  their 
idolatry,  to  embrace  the  Presbyterian 
opinions,  satisfy  the  Kirk,  and  remain 
to  enjoy  their  estates  and  honours 
within  their  own  land,  it  was  inti¬ 
mated  to  them,  and  to  all  other  Catho¬ 
lics,  that  this  must  be  done  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  February  next; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  preferred 
to  retain  their  faith  and  enter  into 
exQe,  then  they  were  to  give  assur¬ 
ance  that,  during  its  continuance,  they 
should  refrain  from  all  practices  with 
Jesuits  or  seminary  priests  against 
their  native  country.  It  was  lastly 
declared,  that  they  should  express  to 
the  king  and  the  Kirk  their  accep¬ 
tance  of  one  or  other  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  before  the  1st  of  February 
next.’- 

To  our  modern  and  more  Christian 
feelings  this  sentence  must  appear  as 
unwise  as  unmerciful ;  for  it  disa¬ 
vowed  the  possibility  of  toleration, 
held  out  a  premium  to  religious  hypo¬ 
crisy,  and  punished  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  opinion  with  perpetual 
banishment.  James  had  hoped  that 
it  might  pacify  the  country;  but  it 
experienced  the  common  fate  of  middle 
courses,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  no 
party.  The  Catholics,  who  had  never 
intermitted  their  intrigues  with  Spain, 
had  lately  received  assistance  and  en¬ 
couragement  from  that  country;  they 
commanded  almost  the  whole  of  the 
north ;  and  were  in  no  temper  to  re¬ 
sign  their  rehgion,  or  retain  it  at  the 
expense  of  perpetual  exile.  They 
temporized,  therefore;  affected  a  sub- 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office.  Act  ofthe  Con¬ 
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mission  which  they  did  not  feel,  and 
continued  to  strengthen  themselves 
both  at  home  and  abroad  for  a  new 
struggle.  But  if  the  Catholics  were 
discontented,  the  Kirk  received  the 
act  of  abolition  with  mingled  wrath 
and  lamentation.  It  actually  seemed 
to  them  an  insufficient  security,  and  a 
trifling  punishment,  that  no  man  was 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  within 
the  realm,  and  enjoy  his  estate  and 
the  protection  of  the  law,  unless  he 
signed  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  profanation  was,  that  any 
man  should  be  at  liberty  to  retain  his 
belief  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith, 
and  his  Scottish  estates,  if  he  con¬ 
sented  to  banish  himself  from  his 
native  country.  The  feehngs  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kirk  upon  this  subject 
are  thus  described  by  Bowes,  an  eye¬ 
witness,  in  his  letter  to  Burghley  ; — 

“  This  edict,  and  act  of  oblivion,  is 
thought  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
Church,  and  far  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  this  realm;  whereupon  the 
ministers  have  not  only  openly  protested 
to  the  king  and  convention  that  they 
wiU  not  agree  to  the  same,  but  also, 
in  their  sermons,  inveigh  gi’eatly 
against  it ;  alleging  that,  albeit  it 
hath  a  pretence  to  establish  one  true 
religion  in  the  realm,  yet  liberty  is 
given  to  all  men  to  profess  what  they 
list,  so  they  depart  out  of  the  realm ; 
and  thereby  they  shall  enjoy  greater 
privileges  and  advantages  than  any 
other  good  subject  can  do.  That  this 
is  very  dangerous  to  the  rehgion,  and 
to  aU  the  professors  thereof,  that  the 
crimes  of  these  offenders  shall  be  thus 
slightly  passed  over;  and  this  not¬ 
withstanding  their  treasons  and  faults 
are  so  manifest  and  odious,  as  the 
king  once  confessed  that  he  had  not 
power  to  pardon  them,  and  promised, 
as  he  was  a  Christian  prince,  to  pun¬ 
ish  them  with  aU  rigour.  And  the 
parties  thus  offending  have  now  been 
detected  four  times,  and  escaped  pun¬ 
ishment  for  like  treasons  and  conspira¬ 
cies.”  ^ 

At  this  convention  the  king,  who 
now  found  himself  strong  enough  to 

=  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
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disclose  his  true  feelings,  exhibited 
the  intensity  of  his  wrath  against 
Bothwell.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
queen,  and  those  nobles  who  had  at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  her  service,  in¬ 
terceded  for  the  delinquent.  He  was 
commanded  to  leave  the  realm  within 
fifteen  days ;  and  James  refused  to 
listen  to  any  offers,  or  to  hold  out  the 
slightest  hopes  of  forgiveness,  till  this 
order  had  been  obeyed.  The  friends 
of  the  rebel  earl  were  treated  with 
equal  severity.  Lords  Doune  and 
Spiny,  with  Mr  John  Eussell,  an  emi¬ 
nent  advocate  who  had  pleaded  his 
cause,  were  imprisoned;  and  it  was 
evident  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
must  be  abandoned.^ 

The  act  of  oblivion  proved  as  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Elizabeth  as  it  was  to 
either  the  Catholics  or  the  Kirk. 
This  great  princess  had  recently  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  continued 
intrigues  can-ied  on  by  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  in  Scotland.  One  of 
these  busy  emissaries,  Thomas  Mac- 
quharry,  a  Scottish  Jesuit,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Lady  Hume,  and 
had  carried  on  his  secret  practices  in 
different  parts  of  Englaud,  had  been 
recently  seized  by  Sir  John  Carey  at 
Berwick.  It  was  reported  that  an¬ 
other  Scottish  Jesuit,  Mr  James  Gor¬ 
don,  with  William  Gordon  of  Strath- 
don,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
and  four  or  five  other  Catholics,  had 
passed  over  from  Scotland  to  Dun¬ 
kirk  ;  ^  and  Mr  James  Craig,  a  gentle¬ 
man  resident  at  Bourdeaux,  wrote  to 
his  brother  Mr  Thomas  Craig,  the 
celebrated  feudal  lawyer,  then  an 
advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,®  that  an 
army  and  fleet  were  being  equipt  in 
Spain,  which  were  suspected  to  be 
destined  for  Scotland.  Ireland  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  theatre  of  perpetual 
intrigue  and  commotion ;  and  the 
English  queen  had  taken  the  adoption 
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of  the  Catholic  faith  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  greatly  to  heart.  She  was, 
therefore,  in  a  highly  excited  state 
when  she  received  from  Bowes,  her 
ambassador,  the  news  from  Scotland  ; 
and  lost  no  time  in  despatching  Lord 
Zouch  with  a  violent  open  remon¬ 
strance,  and  a  letter  of  secret  rebuke, 
written  wholly  in  her  own  hand.'* 
This  last  was  in  these  nervous  and 
scornful  terms ; — 

“My  dear  Brother, — To  see  so 
much,  I  rue  my  sight  that  views  the 
evident  spectacle  of  a  seduced  king, 
abusing  counsel,  and  wry-guided  king¬ 
dom.  My  love  to  your  good  and  hate 
of  your  ruin,  breeds  my  heedful  regard 
of  your  surest  safety.  If  I  neglected 
you,  I  could  wink  at  your  worst,  and 
yet  withstand  my  enemies’  drifts.  But 
be  you  persuaded  by  sisters.  I  will 
advise  you,  void  of  all  guUe,  and  will 
not  stick  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  tread 
the  path  you  chuse,®  I  will  pray  for 
you,  but  leave  you  to  your  harms. 

“  I  doubt  whether  shame  or  sorrow 
have  had  the  upper  hand  when  I  read 
your  last  lines  to  me.  Who,  of  judg¬ 
ment,  that  deemed  me  nat  simple, 
could  suppose  that  any  answers  you 
have  writ  me  should  satisfy,  nay, 
enter  into  the  opinion  of  any  one  not 
void  of  four  senses,  leaving  out  the 
first. 

“  Those  of  whom  you  have  had  so 
evident  proof  by  their  actual  rebellion 
in  the  field  you  preserve,  whose  offers 
you  knew  then  so  large  to  foreign 
princes.  And  now,  at  last,  when, 
plainest  of  all,  was  taken  tlie  carrier 
himself,  confessing  all  before  many 
commissioners  and  divers  councillors  ; 
because  you  slacked  the  time  till  he 
was  escaped,  and  now  must  seem 
deny  it,  (though  all  men  knew  it ;) 
therefore,  forsooth,  no  jury  can  be 
found  for  them.  May  this  blind  mo 
that  knows  what  a  king’s  office  were 
to  do  ?  Abuse  not  yourself  so  far. 
Indeed,  when  a  weak  bowing  and  a 
slack  seat  in  government  shall  appear 
then  bold  spirits  will  stir  the  stern 
and  guide  the  ship  to  greatest  wreck’ 

*  Camden,  Elizabeth  in  Rennet,  vol.  ii. 
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and  will  take  heart  to  supply  the 
failure. 

“Assure  yourself  no  greater  peril 
can  ever  befall  you,  nor  any  king  else, 
than  to  take  for  payment  evil  ac¬ 
counts  ;  for  they  deride  such,  and 
make  their  prey  of  their  neglect. 
There  is  no  prince  alive,  but  if  he 
shew  fear  or  yielding,  but  he  shall 
have  tutors  enough,  though  he  be  out 
of  minority.  And  when  I  remember 
what  sore  punishment  those  so  lewd 
traitors  should  have,  then  I  read 
again,  lest  at  first  I  mistook  your 
mind ;  but  when  the  reviewing  grant¬ 
ed  my  lecture  true.  Lord  !  what  won¬ 
der  grew  in  me  that  you  should  cor¬ 
rect  them  with  benefits  who  deserve 
much  severer  correction.  Could  you 
please  them  more  than  save  their 
lives  and  make  them  shun  the  place 
they  hate,  where  they  are  sure  that 
their  just  deserved  haters  dwell,  and 
yet  as  much  enjoy  their  honours 
and  livelihoods,  as  if  for  sporting  tra¬ 
vel  they  were  licensed  to  visit  other 
countries  ?  Call  you  this  a  banishment 
— to  be  I’id  of  whom  they  fear  and  go 
to  such  they  love  ?  Now,  when  my 
eyes  read  more,  then  smiled  I  to  see 
how  childish,  foolish,  and  witless  an 
excuse  the  best  of  either  three  made 
you,  turning  their  treasons’  bills  to 
artificers’  reckonings  with  items  for 
many  expenses,  and  lacked  but  one 
billet  which  they  best  deserved,  an 
item  for  so  much  for  the  cord  whose 
office  they  best  merited.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  you  can  swallow  the  taste  of 
so  bitter  a  drug,  more  meet  to  purge 
you  of  them,  than  worthy  for  your 
kingly  acceptance?  I  never  heard  a 
more  deriding  scorn ;  and  vow  that,  if 
but  this  alone,  were  I  you,  they  should 
learn  a  short  lesson. 

“  The  best  that  I  commend  in  your 
letter  is,  that  I  see  your  judgment  too 
good  to  affirm  a  truth  of  their  speech, 
but  that  alone  they  so  say.  Howbeit, 
I  muse  how  you  can  want  a  law  to 
such,  as  whose  denial,  if  it  were  ever, 
could  serve  to  save  their  lives,  whose 
treasons  are  so  plain  ;  as  the  messen¬ 
ger  who  would  for  his  own  sake  not 
devise  it,  if  for  truth’s  cause  he  had 
it  not  in  his  charge ;  for  who  should 


ever  be  tried  false,  if  his  own  denial 
might  save  his  life  ?  In  princes’ 
causes  many  circumstances  yield  a 
sufficient  plea  for  such  a  king  as  will 
have  it  known :  and  ministers  they  shall 
lack  none,thatwiU  not  themselves  gain¬ 
say  it.  Leave  off  such  cloaks,  therefore, 
I  pray  you ;  they  will  be  found  too 
thin  to  save  you  from  wetting.  For 
your  own  sake  play  the  king,  and  let 
your  subjects  see  you  respect  your¬ 
self,  and  neither  to  hide  or  to  suffer 
danger  and  dishonour.  And  that  you 
may  know  my  opinion,  judgment,  and 
advice,  I  have  chosen  this  nobleman, 
whom  I  know  wise,  religious,  and 
honest;  to  whom,  I  pray  you,  give 
full  credit,  as  if  myself  were  with  you  ; 
and  bear  with  all  my  plainness,  whose 
affection,  if  it  were  not  more  worthy 
than  so  oft  not  followed,  I  would  not 
have  gone  so  far.  But  blame  my  love 
if  it  exceed  any  limits.  Beseeching 
God  to  bless  you  from  the  advices  of 
them  that  more  prize  themselves  than 
care  for  you,  to  whom  I  wish  many 
years  of  reign.”  * 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
letter  like  this,  containing  so  much 
disagreeable  advice  and  cutting  sar¬ 
casm,  and  which  in  its  involved,  but 
often  energetic  and  condensed  periods, 
affords  so  good  a  specimen  of  Elizabeth’s 
private  epistolary  style,  should  have 
been  acceptable  to  James ;  but  when 
Lord  Zouch  presented  it  at  his  audi¬ 
ence  on  the  13th  January,"  the  king 
dissembled  his  chagi-in  and  received 
him  with  apparent  courtesy.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  his  anxious  desire  to  live  on 
terms  of  amity  with  his  good  sister ; 
observed,  that  as  for  the  act  of  aboli¬ 
tion  to  the  Catholic  earls,  which  her 
majesty  disliked  so  much,  it  was  now 
itself  abolished  by  their  not  accepting 
it,  and  he  was  entirely  free  from  any 
agreement.  He  knew,  he  said,  in 
answer  to  Zouoh’s  remonstrances  on 

'  This  interesting  letter  is  now  printed 
(for  the  first  time)  from  the  original,  m  the 
queen’s  own  hand,  preserved  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  Sir  George  Warrender.  'There  is  a 
contemporaiy  copy  in  the  State-paper  Office. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  January  15,  1693-4.  Ibid.,  Lord 
Zouch  to  Burghley.  Also  MS.  Letter,  British 
Museum,  Caligula,  D  II.  169, 
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his  supposed  Spanish  predilection^, 
what  it  was  to  lose  an  old  friend  and 
to  trust  a  new.  As  to  the  councillors, 
of  whom  she  complained,  he  must 
confide  in  his  council  as  she  confided 
in  hers ;  hut  he  was  the  last  who 
would  suffer  any  ill  affected  to  in¬ 
sinuate  themselves  amongst  his  mini¬ 
sters.^ 

With  these  general  assurances, 
Elizabeth’s  ambassador  would  not  be 
satisfied.  He  called  on  the  king  for 
deeds,  not  words ;  insisted  that  his 
royal  mistress  was  entitled  to  have  an 
express  written  declaration  of  the 
course  which  the  king  was  determined 
to  follow  with  the  rebel  earls  and  the 
Catholic  party,  still  busy  in  their  plots 
for  the  invasion  of  England  and  the 
destruction  of  their  common  faith ;  ® 
and  lamented,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Burghley,  that  he  was  utterly  unfit 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which 
met  him  on  every  hand.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  Maitland,  whom  he  was 
taught  to  consider  the  wisest  and  most 
upright  of  the  king’s  councillors, 
plotted,  as  he  suspected,  against  him  ; 
and  had  received,  it  was  said,  great 
sums  of  money  from  the  Catholic  fac¬ 
tion.  He  was  surrounded  by  false¬ 
hood  and  suspicion ;  distracted  by  con¬ 
trary  reports;  and  so  strictly  watched, 
that  none  came  near  him  but  those 
whom  the  king  permitted. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent 
Zoiich  from  fulfilling  the  more  secret 
part  of  his  instructions ;  nor,  although 
he  affected  to  be  deeply  shocked  with 
the  political  profligacy  .and  dissimula¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  was  he 
himself  by  any  means  a  novice  in  in¬ 
trigue.  Whilst  assuring  James  of 
Elizabeth’s  unshaken  friendship  and 
zeal  for  his  welfare,  he  opened  a  com¬ 
munication  with  his  bitter  foe,  the 
fierce  and  reckless  Bothwell ;  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  this  earl,  John  Col  vile, 
brother  of  the  Laird  of  Wemyss, 
Henry  Lock,  an  agent  of  Sir  Robert 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OfTioe,  Lord 
7.oucli  to  Burghley,  .January  15, 1S93-4.  Also 
ibid.,  same  to  tlie  Siune,  January  26,  1593-4. 

-  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Otllce,  Bowes  to 
Burgliley,  January  27,  1593-4.  Also  ibid., 
B.C.,  Mr  John  Carey  to  Burghley,  January 
25, 1693-4. 


Cecil,  and  some  of  the  most  violent 
ministers  of  the  Kirk,  a  new  plot  for 
the  surprise  of  the  king.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  that  Athole  and  Argyle,  with 
the  whole  strength  of  the  north, 
should  advance  to  Edinburgh ;  form 
a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Both¬ 
well,  Montrose,  Ochiltree,  and  the 
Laird  of  Johnston;  and  attacking  the 
Chancellor  Maitland,  Lord  Hume,  and 
the  friends  of  the  king,  at  once  de¬ 
stroy  Huntly  and  the  lloman  Catho¬ 
lics,  save  James  from  evil  counsellor, s, 
and  take  an  ample  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Moray.*  These 
designs  were  the  more  vm justifiable 
at  this  moment,  as  the  monarch  had 
adopted  strong  measures  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  earls.  He  had  de¬ 
clared  them  excluded  from  all  benefits 
of  tho  act  of  abolition  ;  ^  had  sum¬ 
moned  them,  on  the  penalty  of  being 
outlawed,  to  deliver  themselves  up, 
and  take  their  trials  for  treason ; 
called  a  parliament,  which  was  to  be 
held  in  April ;  appointed  a  new  coun¬ 
cil  of  more  neutral  and  well-affected 
nobles  and  barons ;  and  had  professed 
to  Elizabeth,  in  a  written  answer  to 
Zouch’s  instructions,  his  continued 
desire  of  friendship  and  good  faith. 
In  an  interview,  also,  which  Bowes 
the  resident  ambassador  had  with 
James’s  great  adviser  the  Chancellor 
Maitland,  the  Scottish  lord  assured 
him  that  his  royal  mistress  need  not 
distress  herself  with  suspicions  of  his 
master.  He  was  steadfast,  he  .affirmed, 
in  his  religion,  whatever  Papists  or 
the  Kirk  might  affirm  :  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  embrace  the  Spanish 
courses ;  .and  for  an  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  knew  it  would  be  m.adness.* 
Yet  Zouch  continued  his  plots;  and 

’  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OfSce,  Lord 
Zouch  to  Burghley,  January  15,  1593-4.  Also 
MS.,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  D  II.  151. 
Instructions  for  Lord  Zouch  for  treating  with 
certain  lords  in  Scotland. 

<  Supr.a,  p.  210. 

‘  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  January  8,  i593-4.  Ibid.,  same  to 
same,  January  15,  1593-4.  Also  ibid.,  same 
to  same,  January  20, 1593-4.  Also  MS.,  Stjite- 
paper  Office,  “Councillors  newly  established 
by  the  King  of  Scots,”  January  17,  1593-4,  in 
Burghleys  handwriting.  Also  ibid.,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  January  20,  1593-4.  Also  British 
Museum,  Cailguia,  D  II.  109,  182. 
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Elizabeth  undoubtedly  gave  them  her 
secret  encouragement ;  although,  with 
her  usual  caution  and  parsimony,  she 
abstained  from  any  large  advances 
either  in  money  or  troops. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  and 
dangers  a  joyful  event  occurred.  The 
queen  brought  forth  a  son,  her  first 
child,  in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  on  the 
19th  of  February;  and  the  monarch 
immediately  committed  the  charge 
and  government  of  the  infant  heir  to 
the  throne  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  captain 
and  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Stirling ; 
“whose  uncle  and  goodsire,  [it  is 
stated  in  the  act  of  appointment,]  by 
three  descents  together,  have  had  the 
custody  and  governance  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  princes  of  this  realm.”  ^  By  the 
nation  this  event  was  hailed  with  uni¬ 
versal  joy ;  an  old  chronicle  declaring 
that  “  the  people,  in  all  parts,  appeared 
to  be  daft  for  mirth.”  ®  But  scarcely 
was  the  child  born  ere  he  became  a 
mark  for  treachery ;  the  conspirators 
proposing  to  Lord  Zouch,  that  when 
they  advanced  on  Stirling,  they  should 
strengthen  their  hands  by  seizing  the 
infant  heir  to  the  crown,  and  thus  ex¬ 
tort  better  terms  from  the  king.  It 
was  a  game  which  had  already  been 
played  in  the  days  of  James  the  Thud. 
The  English  ambassador,  however, 
protested  against  such  an  outrage,  and 
his  associates  did  not  dare  to  disobey. 

All  was  now  ripe  for  Bothwell’s 
attempt;  but  the  king  proved  too 
crafty  and  strong  for  his  adversaries. 
He  had  received  secret  information  of 
the  plot ;  seized  a  gentleman  of  Zouch’s 
suite,  who  had  communicated  with 
the  traitors ;  commanded  Lord  Hume, 
Cessford,  and  Buccleuch,  to  concen¬ 
trate  their  strength  at  Kelso,  where 
it  was  expected  the  enemy  would  cross 
the  Border ;  imprisoned  some  of  the 
boldest  and  busiest  ministers  of  the 
Kirk ;  and  addressing  the  people  in 
the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh  after 
the  sermon,  informed  them  in  stirring 
terms,  of  the  insolence  of  Bothwell, 
that  audacious  rebel,  who  was  at  that 

1  MS.,  'State-paper  Office,  Februaiy  21, 
1593.  Lord  of  Mar  anent  the  keeping  of  the 
youug  Prince. 

2  Moyse’s  Memoirs,  p.  113. 


moment  on  his  way  to  attack  his  law¬ 
ful  prince ;  declared  his  resolution  to 
lead  his  whole  force  in  person  against 
him  ;  and,  raising  his  hand  to  heaven, 
took  a  solemn  vow  to  God,  that  if 
they,  for  their  part,  would  instantly 
arm  and  advance  with  him  into  the 
field,  he,  for  his,  would  never  rest  tUl, 
in  return  for  such  service,  he  haj. 
utterly  suppressed  and  banished  the 
Catholic  lords  from  his  dominions.’- 
Scarcely  had  James  ended  this  axipeal, 
when  word  was  brought  that  Both- 
weU,  who  had  out-manoeuvred  Hume 
and  Buccleuch,  was  at  hand,  at  Leith, 
with  sis  hundred  horse,  awaiting  the 
junction  of  Athole  and  Argyle,  whom 
he  expected  to  cross  the  Forth  with 
their  northern  strength,  and  shewing 
intentions  of  intrenching  himself  with¬ 
in  the  old  fortifications  on  the  Links. 
Without  a  moment’s  delay,  the  king 
assembled  his  troops,  and  marched 
against  him.  The  advance  consisted 
of  a  thousand  pikemen  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  horse ;  the  rear,  of  the  infantry 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  number 
about  a  thousand  musketeers ;  and 
besides  these,  there  were  three  guns 
covered  by  a  body  of  two  hundred 
horse.  Despairing  of  being  able  to 
withstand  such  a  force  within  the  in- 
trenchments,  Bothwell  retired  delibe¬ 
rately,  and  in  good  order,  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction,  round  the  roots  of 
the  hill  of  Arthur  Seat,  towards  JSTid- 
dry,  where  he  halted  on  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  field,  which  offered  him  an  ex¬ 
cellent  position.  James,  observing 
this  movement,  now  dreaded  an  attack 
of  his  capital  on  the  south  side,  where 
it  was  undefended ;  and  ordering 
Hume  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  to 
advance  to  Niddry,  countermarched 
through  Edinburgh,  and  took  up  his 
ground  with  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  on  the  Borough  Muir.  Mean¬ 
while,  Hume  and  Glammis  had  reached 
a  hiU  beside  Niddry,  and  were  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  make  the  onset,  when  Both¬ 
well,  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  with  them,  “after  prayers  on 
their  knees,”  assailed  them  with  loud 
shouts  of  “  God  and  the  Kirk,”  drove 
them  from  their  ground,  slew  twelve 
3  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  304. 
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of  their  troopers,  and  chased  them  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot 
where  the  king  stood.  They  then 
sounded  their  trumpets,  and  retired 
in  good  order  by  Craigmillar  without 
losing  a  man.  In  this  onset,  Bothwell 
took  Hume’s  cornet  and  trumpet,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  liberty;  and  pre¬ 
senting  him  with  two  rose  nobles,  sent 
by  him  a  challenge  to  his  master.^ 
This  defeat  took  place  on  an  eminence 
beside  Niddry,  called  Edmeston  Edge." 
Bothwell  now  retreated  to  Kelso ;  and, 
aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  enter¬ 
prise,  soon  after  dispersed  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  became  once  more  a  refugee 
in  England. 

The  king,  delivered  for  the  present 
from  all  apprehensions  on  this  quarter, 
now  determined  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
and  deprive  the  Queen  of  England 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of  aU 
pretence  of  opposition,  by  adopting 
the  most  vigorous  proceedings  against 
the  Catholic  earls,  Huntley,  Angus, 
and  Errol.  Proclamation  was  made, 
that  these  noblemen  should  appear 
and  take  their  trial  before  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  bo  held  in  May.  The  whole 
force  of  his  realm  was  summoned  to 
meet  him  in  arms,  to  be  led  against 
the  rebels  if  they  resisted ;  and  Col- 
vile  of  Easter  Wemyss,  one  of  the 
best  military  leaders  then  in  Scotland, 
with  Mr  Edward  Bruce,  an  influential 
minister  of  the  Kirk,  were  dispatched 
on  an  embassy  to  Elizabeth.  The 
general  object  of  their  mission  was  to 
assure  her  of  their  master’s  resolute 
determination  to  reduce  the  Catholic 
earls,  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  the 
Spanish  intrigues;  but  before  pro- 

'  We  learn  from  Henry  Lock’s  letter  to  Sir 
Robert,  nescribing  tlie  “raid,”  and  written 
from  Berwick  only  two  days  after  the  action, 
that  before  they  charged  their  adversaries, 
Bothwell  and  his  companions  exclaimed, 
that  “that  d.ay  licr  Majesty  should  see  proof 
of  their  intentions  ami  faith.”  MS.  Letter, 
State-paper  Oillce.  Henry  Lock  to  Sir  R. 
Cecil,  Ajiril  5,  159-1.  By  a  letter  from  Bowes 
to  Burghley  of  April  13,  1594,  State-paper 
Office,  and  another,  of  the  same  date,  from 
Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  we  learn,  that  the 
management  of  Scottish  affairs,  owing  to  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  Lord  Burghley,  had 
been  intrusted,  by  the  Queen,  to  his  sou  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the  privy-council. 

•  Moyse’s  Memoirs,  p.  Ho. 


ceeding  to  any  other  point,  they  were 
enjoined  to  remonstrate,  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms,  against  the  support  lately 
given  in  England  to  the  king's  avowed 
rebel,  the  Earl  of  BothweU.  We  have 
seen  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  letter 
which  Elizabeth,  three  months  before, 
had  sent  to  the  king  by  the  Lord 
Zouch.  It  was  now  his  time  to  reply 
to  it,  and  have  his  revenge ;  which  he 
did  by  the  following  private  epistle, 
intrusted  to  his  ambassadors,  written 
wholly  in  his  own  hand,  and  certainly 
not  inferior,  either  in  irony  or  vigour, 
to  the  production  of  his  good  sister  : 

“  So  many  unexpected  wonders, 
madam  and  dearest  sister,  have  of  late 
so  overshadowed  my  eyes  and  mind, 
and  dazzled  so  all  my  senses,  as  in 
truth  I  neither  know  what  I  shoidd 
say,  nor  whereat  first  to  begin :  but 
thiuldng  it  best  to  take  a  pattern  of 
yourself,  since  I  deal  with  you,  I  must, 
repeating  the  first  words  of  your  last 
letter,  (only  the  sex  changed,)  say  I 
rue  my  sight  that  views  the  evident 
spectacle  of  a  seduced  queen.  For  when 
I  enter  betwixt  two  extremities  in 
judging  of  you,  I  had  far  rathest  in¬ 
terpret  it  to  the  least  dishonour  on 
your  part,  which  is  ignorant  error. 
Appardon  me,  madam;  for  long  ap¬ 
proved  friendship  requires  a  round 
plainness.  For  when  first  I  consider 
what  strange  effects  have  of  late  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  country ;  how  my 
avowed  traitor  hath  not  only  been 
openly  reset  in  your  realm,  but  plainly 
made  his  residence  in  your  proper 
houses,  ever  plainliest  hjthing  ^  him¬ 
self  where  greatest  confluence  of  people 
was ;  and,  which  is  most  of  all,  how  he 
hath  received  Enghsh  money  in  a 
reasonable  quantity;  waged  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scottish  men  therewith  ; 
proclaimed  his  pay  at  divers  parish 
churches  in  England ;  convened  his 
forces  within  England,  in  the  sight  of 
all  that  border :  and  therefrom  con¬ 
temptuously  marched,  and  camped 
within  a  mile  of  my  principal  city  and 
present  abode,  all  his  trumpeters,  and 
divers  waged  men,  being  Enghsh;  and 
being  by  myself  in  person  repulsed 
from  that  place,  returned  back  in  Eug- 
1  Kytliing  UimseU;  showing  himsdf. 
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land  witli  displayed  banners ;  and  since 
that  time,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
making  his  troops  to  muster  within 
English  ground  :  when  first,  I  say,  I 
consider  these  strange  effects,  and  then 
again  I  call  to  mind,  upon  the  one 
part,  what  number  of  solemn  pro¬ 
mises,  not  only  by  your  ambassadors, 
but  by  many  letters  of  your  own  hand, 
ye  have  both  made  and  reiterated  unto 
me,  that  he  should  have  no  harbour 
within  your  country;  yea,  rather  stir¬ 
ring  me  farther  up  against  him,  than 
seeming  to  pity  him  yourself ;  and 
upon  the  other  part,  weighing  my  de¬ 
sires  towards  you, — how  far  being  a 
friend  to  you  I  have  ever  been  an 
enemy  to  all  your  enemies,  and  the 
only  point  I  can  be  challenged  in, 
that  I  take  not  such  form  of  order, 
and  at  such  time,  with  some  particular 
men  of  my  subjects  as  peradventure 
you  would,  if  you  were  in  my  room; 
when  thus  I  enter  in  consultation 
with  myself,  I  cannot  surely  satisfy 
myself  with  wondering  upon  these 
above-mentioned  effects  :  for  to  affirm 
that  these  things  are  by  your  direc¬ 
tion  or  privity,  it  is  so  far  against  all 
princely  honour,  as  I  protest  I  abhor 
the  least  thought  thereof.  And  again, 
that  so  wise  and  provident  a  prince, 
having  so  long  and  happily  governed, 
should  be  so  fyled  and  contemned  by 
a  great  number  of  her  own  subjects, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  believed ;  if  I  knew 
it  not  to  be  a  maxim  in  the  state  of 
princes,  that  we  see  and  hear  all  with 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  others,  and  if 
these  be  deceivers,  we  cannot  shun 
deceits. 

“  Now,  madam,  I  have  refuge  to  you 
at  this  time,  as  my  only  pilot  to  guide 
me  safely  betwixt  this  Charyhdis  and 
Scylla.  Solve  these  doubts,  and  let  it 
be  seen  ye  will  not  be  abused  by  your 
own  subjects,  who  prefer  the  satisfy¬ 
ing  of  their  base-minded  affections  to 
your  princely  honour.  That  I  wrote 
not  the  answer  of  your  last  letters 
with  your  late  ambassador,  (Lord 
Zouch,)  and  that  I  returned  not  a 
letter  with  him,  blame  only,  I  pray 
you,  his  own  behaviour;  who,  al¬ 
though  it  pleased  you  to  term  him 
wise,  religious,  and  honest,  had  been 


fitter,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  the 
message  of  a  herald,  than  any  friendly 
commission  betwixt  two  neighbour 
princes :  for  as  no  reason  could  satisfy 
him,  so  scarcely  could  he  have  patience 
even  to  hear  it  offered.  But  if  you 
gave  him  a  large  commission,  I  dare 
answer  for  it  he  took  it  as  well  upon 
him ;  and  therefore  have  I  rather 
chused  to  send  you  my  answer  by  my 
own  messengers.  Suffer  me  not,  I 
pray  you,  to  be  abused  with  your 
abusers ;  nor  grant  no  oversight  to 
oversee  your  own  honour.  Eemem- 
ber  what  you  promised  by  your  letter 
of  thanks  for  the  delivery  of  O’Rorick. 
I  trust  you  will  not  put  me  in  balance 
with  such  a  traitorous  counterpoise, 
nor  willingly  reject  me ;  constraining 
me  to  say  with  Virgil — 

Flectcre  si  necjueo  superos,  Acheronta  moveOo. 

And  to  give  you  a  proof  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  my  honest  affection,  I  have 
directed  these  two  gentlemen  unto 
you,  whom  I  will  heartily  pray  you  to 
credit  as  myself  in  all  they  have  in 
charge ;  and  because  the  principal  of 
them  goes  to  France,  to  return  tho 
other  back  with  a  good  answer  with 
all  convenient  speed.”  ^ 

This  spirited  remonstrance  had  the 
best  effect  upon  Elizabeth,  who,  al¬ 
though  she  had  encouraged  Bothwell 
in  his  late  audacious  attempts,  never 
felt  much  scruple  in  discarding  an 
unsuccessful  instrument.  She  was, 
accordingly,  all  smiles  to  the  ambas¬ 
sadors,  when,  in  their  master’s  name, 
they  invited  her  to  stand  godmother 
at  the  approaching  baptism  of  the 
infant  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne ; 
and  although  her  countenance  changed 
when  they  spoke  of  money  and  the 
necessities  of  their  master,  yet  even 
on  this  point,  Bruce,  before  his  return, 
received  a  more  favourable  answer 

1  Printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  War- 
render  MSS.  The  letter  is  dated  Edinburgh, 
April  13,  1594.  In  an  interesting  volume, 
presented  by  Adam  Anderson,  Esq.,  Solicltor- 
G-eneral  for  Scotland,  (an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  the  author,)  to  the  Abbotsford  Club, 
will  be  found,  pp.  6,  7,  James’s  letter  of 
credential  to  his  ambassadors,  Bruce  and 
Wemyss,  with  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  bespeaking  his  good  offices. 
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than  he  had  expected.  She  assm-ed 
him  that  she  would  extend  her  libera¬ 
lity  the  moment  the  king  set  out  on 
his  expedition  against  the  Catholic 
earls,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  in  ear¬ 
nest.^  Colvile  of  Easter  "Wemyss, 
his  brother  ambassador,  now  proceeded 
to  the  court  of  France ;  whilst,  about 
the  same  time,  Sir  William  Keith  was 
dispatched  to  the  United  Provinces; 
and  Mr  Peter  Young,  the  king’s  al¬ 
moner,  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  The 
object  of  all  these  missions  was  the 
same  :  to  carry,  to  the  king’s  faithful 
and  ancient  allies  the  happy  news  of 
the  birth  of  a  prince ;  to  invite  them 
to  send  their  representatives  to  the 
baptism,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the 
15th  of  July;  and  to  hint  delicately 
to  the  United  States,  but  in  perfectly 
intelligible  terms,  the  necessity  of 
presenting,  at  that  solemn  ceremony, 
something  more  substantial  than  con¬ 
gratulations. * 
Important  events  now  crowded  ra¬ 
pidly  on  each  other.  On  the  30th  of 
May  the  estates  assembled;  and  as 
James’s  avowed  determination  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  whole  strength  against 
'the  Catholic  earls  had  conciliated  the 
Kirk  and  the  English  faction,  all  pro¬ 
ceeded  amicably  and  firmly.  Huntley, 
Angus,  and  Errol,  the  three  mighty 
leaders,  who  were  now  in  open  rebel¬ 
lion,  were  forfeited,  stript  of  their 
estates,  declared  traitors,^  and  a  com¬ 
mission  given  to  their  avowed  enemy, 
the  young  Earl  of  Argyle,  to  assemble 
the  forces  of  the  north,  and  pursue 
them  with  fire  and  sword.  All  per¬ 
sons  detected  in  saying  Mass,  were 
ordered  to  be  punished  capitally,  and 
their  goods  confiscated.  It  was  re¬ 
solved,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
religion,  and  to  confirm  the  amity 
between  the  two  realms,  that  there 

*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Oflicc,  Jlr  Ed¬ 
ward  Bruce  to  Lord  Burpliley,  May  16, 
1594. 

2  Warrendcr  MS.  Collections,  vol.  A.  p. 
109.  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes 
to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  April  13,  1694.  Also,  ibid., 
same  to  same,  April  21,1694.  Also,  ibid., 
origlnai  draft.  Sir  B.  Cecil  to  Sir  R.  Bowes, 
May  17, 1594. 

»  SIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Sir  R.  Cecil,  Slay  30,  1694.  Ibid.,  same  to 
same,  June  9, 1594. 


should  be  a  thorough  reformation  in 
the  king’s  council;  and  that  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  advice  should  be  followed  in 
such  matters.  The  Catholic  Countess 
of  Huntley,  whose  intercourse  with 
the  king  and  queen  had  been  a  con¬ 
stant  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Kirk, 
was  dismissed  from  court;  Lord  Hume 
recanted,  and  signed  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  cither  convinced  in  conscience, 
or  terrified  by  impending  severities; 
and  the  king  declared,  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  baptism,  he  would 
march  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  strength  of  his  dominions, 
against  the  Catholic  insurgents.^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  August, 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  a  young  nobleman 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  connected  by 
blood  with  his  royal  mistress,  arrived 
at  the  Scottish  court.  He  came  from 
Elizabeth  to  stand  her  gossip,  or  re¬ 
presentative,  at  the  baptism  of  the 
young  prince.  He  was  attended  by  a 
noble  retinue,  and  brought  some  rich 
presents  from  the  Queen  of  England, 
with  this  brief  letter  of  congratulation 
and  counsel : — 

“  I  make  a  note  of  my  happy  des¬ 
tiny,  my  good  brother,  in  beholding 
my  luck  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the 
baptizer  of  both  father  and  son,  so 
dear  unto  me;  and  [this]  makes  me 
frame  my  humble  orisons  to  Him  that 
all  may,®  th.at  He  will  please  bless 
with  all  happiness  the  prosperous  con¬ 
tinuance  of  both,  in  such  a  sort  as  my 
benedictions  bestowed  on  cither  may 
be  perfected  through  His  omnipotent 
graces  ;  and  do  promise  a  grant  to  my 
devotions,  springing  from  a  fountain 
of  such  good  will.  And  pray  you  be¬ 
lieve,  that  I  never  counsel  or  advise 
you  aught  whose  first  end  tends  not 
to  your  most  good;  and  do  conjure 
you,  that  receiving  so  assured  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  your  lewd  lords  [she 
alludes  here  to  the  Catholic  earls] 
mean,  that  you  neglect  not  God’s 
good  warning,  to  cause  you  timely 
shun  the  worst.  All  kings  have  not 
had  so  true  espiars  of  their  harm, 
but  have  felt  it  or  they  heivrd  it ;  but 

^  M.S.  State-paper  Office,  Act  of  Secret 
Council,  July  23,  1694. 

t  To  Him  that  can  do  all  things. 


1594.] 

I  am  best  testimony  of  you  to  too 
many  fortellers,  in  whom  you  never 
yet  found  guile 

“  Thus  will  I  end  to  trouble  you 
with  ragged  lines;  saving  to  request 
you  bear  with  the  youth  of  this  noble 
earl,  in  whom,  though  his  years  may 
not  promise  him  much,  yet  I  hope  his 
race  and  his  good  nature  will  afford 
your  honourable  regard,  both  for  his 
parentage,  and  being  of  my  blood,  as 
coming  from  such  a  prince,  of  whom 
you  may  make  surest  account,  to  be 
assured  such  as  you  could  wish,  as 
God  can  best  witness  :  to  whom  I  pray 
you  to  grant  you  always  victory  of 
your  evil  subjects.”  ^ 

When  Sussex  delivered  his  letter 
and  presents,  the  king  was  in  the  high¬ 
est  bustle  and  good  humour;  en¬ 
grossed  not  only  with  the  many 
weighty  concerns  connected  with  his 
approaching  “  Eode,”  or  military  expe¬ 
dition,  but  devising  sports  and  pas¬ 
times  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
foreign  guests  the  ambassadors,  and 
j^ilannmg,  with  the  Lord  of  Lindores 
and  Mr  David  Fowler,  his  masters  of 
the  revels,  a  variety  of  princely  pa¬ 
geants,  with  “  deep  moral  meanings ;  ” 
one  of  which,  the  interlude  of  “  Nep¬ 
tune,”  was  the  fruitful  product  of  his 
majesty’s  own  private  brain.  The  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  in  these  triumphs  and 
shows,  in  which  there  was  an  unusual 
allowance  of  chariots,  mimic  ships, 
Christian  knights,  rural  deities,  Moors, 
windmills,  and  amazons,  must  have 
been  excessive,  judging  from  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  contemporary  pamphlet, 
written  in  the  highest  style  of  quaint 
and  courtly  composition.®  The  bap¬ 
tism  itself  took  place  on  the  30th  of 

1  Obscure.  Probably,  ‘‘But  I,  in  whom 
you  never  yet  found  guile,  am  the  best 
amongst  many  forewaruers.” 

2  jis.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Sir  K.  Cecil,  August  27, 1594.  Also,  Royal 
Letters,  State-paper  Office,  Copy  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  I/etter  to  the  King  of  Scots. 

3  'state-paper  Office.  A  rare  pamphlet, 
entitled,  “A  True  Reportot  the  most  Trium¬ 
phant  and  Royal  Accomplisliment  of  the 
Baptism  of  the  most  Excellent,  Right  High 
and  Mighty  Prince,  Frederick  Henry,  l)y  the 
Grace  of  God,  Prince  of  Scotland,  solemnized 
August  30,  1594.”  Printed  by  Peter  Short, 
for  the  Widow  Butter.  To  be  sold  at  her 
shop  under  St  Austin’s  Church. 
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August,  in  the  Eoyal  chapel  at  Stir¬ 
ling  castle.  The  infant  prince  was 
carried  by  Sussex,  Elizabeth’s  ambas¬ 
sador.  He  was  christened  by  Cun¬ 
ningham,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  by  the 
name  of  Frederick  Henry,  Henry 
Frederick ;  and  when  the  solemn  cere¬ 
mony  was  concluded,  and  the  king, 
the  ambassadors  and  nobles,  with  the 
queen  and  her  ladies  of  honour,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  chapel  to  the  hall  of 
state,  “the  cannons  of  the  castle  roared, 
so  that  therewith  the  earth  trembled  ; 
and  other  smaller  shot,”  says  one  of 
the  city  orators  of  the  time,  “made 
their  harmony  after  their  kind.”  The 
infant  was  then  knighted  by  his  royal 
father,  “touched  with  the  spur”  by 
the  Earl  of  Mar;  and  being  crowned 
with  a  ducal  coronet,  richly  set  with 
diamonds,  sapphires,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  Lion  King  of  Arms 
proclaimed  his  titles  as  “The  Eight 
Excellent,  High,  and  Magnanimous 
Frederick  Henry,  Henry  Frederick, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  Knight  and 
Baron  of  Eenfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
Earl  of  Garrick,  Duke  of  Eothesay, 
Prince  and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland.” 
The  pageants  succeeded;  but  their 
details  would  only  fatigue.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  that  the  king  himself 
did  not  disdain  to  take  a  part,  appar¬ 
elled  at  all  points  as  a  Christian  Knight 
of  Malta ;  whilst  a  worshipful  baron, 
the  Lord  of  Bucoleuoh,  with  Lord  Lin¬ 
dores  and  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  in 
women’s  attire  and  gallantly  mounted, 
enacted  three  amazons.  The  cere¬ 
mony  being  concluded,  and  the  voice 
of  revelry  hushed  in  the  palace,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  after  a  few  days,  took 
leave,  bearing  with  him  this  letter 
from  the  king  to  his  royal  mistress. 
It  is  wholly  written  in  James’s  hand : — 
“  I  could  not  permit,  madam  and 
dearest  sister,  now  after  the  ending  of 
this  solemn  time,  the  nobleman  bearer 
hereof  to  depart  without  returning 
with  him  rmto  you  my  most  hearty 
thanks  for  the  honouring  me  with  so 
noble  a  substitute  gossip  in  your  place. 
And  where  ye  excuse  his  youth,  surely 
he  was  the  fitter  for  a  young  king  and 
feasting  days.  But  I  cannot  aneuch'' 
4  Aneuch,  Scottish  for  enough. 
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commend  unto  you  Lis  extreme  dili¬ 
gence  in  coming,  and  courteous  and 
mild  behaviour  here ;  which  moves  me 
to  request  you  to  cherish  so  noble  a 
youth,  now  after  his  first  employ¬ 
ment. 

“  Aa  for  the  other  part  of  his  com¬ 
mission  and  your  letter,  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  Spanish  lords  here,  ye  can 
be  no  earnester  now  in  that  matter 
than  I  am,  who  has  now  renounced 
any  further  dealing  with  them  but  by 
extremity;  and  presently  have  I  vowed 
myself  only  to  that  errand,  and  never 
to  take  rest  until  I  put  some  end  there¬ 
unto.  And  suppose  ye  may  justly 
accuse  (as  ever  ye  do)  my  deferring 
so  long  to  put  order  unto  them ;  yet 
according  to  an  old  proverb,  it  is  better 
late  thrive  than  never;  and  surely  I  will 
think  my  fault  the  more  excusable  if 
the  example  thereof  make  you  to 
eschew  the  falling  in  the  like  error, 
in  making  yoirr  assistance  not  to  come 
as  far  behind  the  time  as  my  prosecu¬ 
tion  does.  But  in  this  I  remit  you  to 
yom-  own  wisdom;  for  you  are  not 
ignorant  how  occasion  is  painted. 
And  now  I  cannot  omit  to  lay  before 
you  some  incident  griefs  of  mine ;  but 
lest  I  weary  you  too  much  with  my 
ragged  handwrit,  I  remit  the  particu¬ 
lars  hereof  to  the  report  of  this  noble¬ 
man,  only  touching  thus  far  by  the 
way.  I  think  ye  have  not  given  com¬ 
mission  to  any  of  your  council  to  treat 
with  BothwelFs  ambassador,  nor  yet 
allow  that  his  agent,  and  one  guilty  of 
all  his  treasons,  should  use  his  public 
devotion  in  the  French  Kirk,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  my  ambassador;  who,  indeed, 
was  better  furnished  with  patience  at 
the  sight  thereof  than  he  is  likely  to 
get  thanks  for  at  my  hands  :  yet  now, 
madam,  none  can  brook  me  and  Both- 
vvell  both.  Examine  secretly  your 
councillors,  and  suffer  them  not  to 
behave  themselves  more  to  jmur  dis¬ 
honour  than  my  discontentment.  Only 
ho7iestum  utile  est,  prwcipue  regihxis; 
and  if  James  Forret  or  any  other  Both- 
viellist  be  at  present  within  j'our  coun¬ 
try,  I  crave,  by  these  presents,  delivery 
according  to  the  treaties,  your  many 
hand-written  promises,  and  my  good 
deserts  by  O’Korick,  And  thus  not 


doubting,  as  it  hath  been  your  fortune 
to  be  godmother  both  to  me  and  my 
son,  so  ye  will  be  a  good  mother  to  us 
both,  I  commit  you,  madam  and  dear¬ 
est  sister,  to  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty.”  ^ 

For  these  suspicions  of  James  there 
was  too  much  grormd ;  as  it  is  certain 
that  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who,  on  account 
of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  his 
father  Lord  Burghley,  now  managed 
the  Scottish  affairs,  had  secret  intelli¬ 
gence  with  Bothwell.  The  Catholic 
earls  were  now  alluring  this  audacious 
man,  by  Spanish  gold,  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  them  against  the 
Scottish  king.  Bothwell,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  consummate  baseness,  had 
proposed  to  Cecil  to  accept  the  money 
and  betray  their  secrets  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  if  she  would  still  stand 
his  friend  in  his  present  distress  and 
misery.  But  he  was  no  longer  the 
proud  and  powerful  partisan  whom 
Elizabeth  had  once  so  highly  favoured ; 
and  the  moment  she  discovered  that 
James  had  detected  his  intrigues,  she 
threw  him  from  her  with  as  much 
indifference  as  she  would  a  broken 
sword ;  commanded  him  to  leave  her 
dominions ;  and  interdicted  her  sub¬ 
jects,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
from  giving  him  harbour  or  assistance. 
He  was  no  longer  permitted,  in  the 
strong  language  which  the  king  him¬ 
self  used  in  his  remonstrance  to  Sus¬ 
sex,  to  “tak  muster,  display  cornet 
or  ensign,  blaw  trumpet,  strike  drum,” 
or  even  in  any  way  live  and  breathe 
within  England.^ 

Having  secured  this  expulsion  of 
his  moi-tal  enemy,  James  assembled  a 
convention  at  Stirling,^  and  made  the 
most  active  preparations  for  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  Catholic  earls.  On  both 
sides  a  violent  and  determined  struggle 
was  anticipated ;  as  there  were  many 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Koyal  Letter.s, 
James  to  Elizabeth,  September  11,  1504, 
Holjrood.  I'rinted  for  the  first  time. 

=  Ibid.,  Mr  John  Colvile  to  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
wliom  lie  addresses  as  “his  lionournble  l.ont 
and  Mmecna-s,”  July  31,  1604.  Also  ibid., 
Bowes  to  Sir  K.  Cecil,  August  3,  1594.  Also 
ibid..  Royal  Letters,  “  The  eifect  of  the  King  of 
Scots’  Speech  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex.”  1594. 

’  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Earl  of 
Sussex  to  Sir  B,  Cecil,  September  8, 1094, 
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deep  feelings  and  bitter  passions  wbiob 
festered  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
and  their  hosts.  With  the  Kirk,  it 
was  a  war  of  religious  persecution,  or 
rather  extermination.  Their  avowed 
object  was  to  depose  antichrist,  and 
to  compel  all  Catholics  to  recant,  or 
at  once  give  up  their  lands,  their  hon¬ 
ours,  and  their  country,  for  their 
privilege  to  adhere  to  that  Church 
which  they  believed  to  be  of  divine 
origin  and  the  only  depository  of  the 
truth.  But  to  these  feelings  were 
added,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
many  motives  and  passions  of  baser 
alloy :  ambition,  love  of  plunder, 
deep  feudal  hatred,  long-delayed  and 
fondly-cherished  hopes  of  revenge ; 
and  all  that  catalogue  of  dark  and 
merciless  passions  which  spring  from 
the  right  of  private  war  and  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  family  feuds.  These  all 
raged  in  the  bosoms  of  the  opposed 
leaders  and  combatants  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
acerbation  they  produced  was  shewn 
alike  by  the  energy  of  their  prepara¬ 
tions  and  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
fought.  Huntly,  Angus,  Errol,  and 
Auchendown,  since  their  refusal  of 
the  act  of  abolition,^  had  been  gather¬ 
ing  their  strength,  and  were  now 
busily  engaged  in  levying  recruits, 
partly  at  their  own  charges,  partly 
with  Spanish  gold,  of  which  they  had 
received  repeated  supplies.  It  had 
been  now  for  many  years  the  practice 
of  Elizabeth,  with  the  permission  of 
James,  to  employ  large  bodies  of  Scot¬ 
tish  auxiliaries  in  her  wars  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Scottish  troops,  also,  often 
served  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Highland 
chiefs  had  long  driven  a  lucrative  and 
warlike  commerce  with  that  country, 
selling  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  carrying  over  large  bodies 
of  pikemen,  bowmen,  and  even  of  hag- 
butteers,  to  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth 
or  her  enemies,  as  it  best  suited  their 
interest.  From  these  causes,  there 
were  now  in  Scotland  many  expe¬ 
rienced  officers  and  numerous  bands 
of  mercenaries,  ready,  like  the  Italian 
Condottieri,  or  the  Swiss  bands,  to 
offer  their  service  wherever  they  heard 
the  tuck  of  drum  or  the  clink  of  gold ; 

1  Supra,  p.  210. 


and  as  Huntly  had  high  reputation  as 
a  military  leader,  lived  in  almost  regal 
splendour  in  his  palace  at  Strathbogie, 
and  was  young,  generous,  and  brave, 
the  Catholic  camp  was  in  no  want  of 
recruits,  and  soon  assumed  a  formid¬ 
able  appearance.  He  was  now  also 
joined  by  Bothwell,  who,  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  mortal  hatred  of 
the  Scottish  king ;  his  recent  proscrip¬ 
tion  by  the  Queen  of  England ;  his 
desertion  by  the  Kirk,  who  had  de¬ 
tected  his  dealings  with  the  Catholics  ; 
and  the  hunting  down,  torturing,  and 
execution  of  his  poor  vassals,  had  been 
unable  to  resist  the  bribes  held  out  to 
him.  The  papers  still  exist  which 
enable  us  to  trace  the  last  struggles 
and  plots  of  this  desperate  man ;  but 
we  can  only  give  them  a  passing 
glance.  It  was  arranged  between  him 
and  his  new  associates,  that  when  Hunt¬ 
ly  was  engaged  in  the  north,  Bothwell 
should  make  a  diversion  in  the  south  ; 
thus  distracting  the  king  and  dividing 
his  forces.  But  this  was  not  all.  He 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  his 
new  friends,  in  which  it  was  proposed, 
by  a  sudden  coup  de  main,  to  attack 
the  court,  imprison  the  king,  seize  the 
infant  prince,  murder  Sir  George 
Hume  the  king’s  favourite  ;  and,  as 
he  himself  expressed  it  in  his  letter 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  “  p>u,t  in 
practice  the  loveable  custom  of  their piro- 
genitors  at  Lauder,”  by  completely  re¬ 
volutionising  the  government.^  It  was 
asserted,  and  on  good  grounds,  that 
the  usual  “  Band,”  or  feudal  agree¬ 
ment  in  such  conspiracies,  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  the  enteiprisers ; 
but  the  time  for  its  execution  was  not 
fixed  ;  and  the  seizure  of  some  of  the 
inferior  agents,  with  the  course  of 
events  in  the  north,  happily  rendered 
the  whole  plot  abortive. 

These  events  were  of  a  stirring  and 
romantic  kind ;  for,  on  the  21st  Sep¬ 
tember,  Argyle,  having  received  the 
royal  commission  to  pursue  Huntly 
and  his  associates,  set  out  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  six 
thousand  men.  Of  this  army,  three 

~  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bothwell 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  September  7, 
1504. 
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thousand  only  were  chosen  men,  bear¬ 
ing  harquebuses,  bows,  and  pikes ;  ■ 
the  rest  being  more  slenderly  equipt, 
both  as  to  body-armour  and  weapons. 
Of  cavalry,  he  had  few  or  none ;  but 
he  expected  to  be  joined  by  Lord 
Forbes,  with  the  Laird  of  Towey,  the 
Dunbars,  and  other  barons,  who,  it 
was  hoped,  would  form  a  strong  rein¬ 
forcement,  and  be  mostly  mounted.^ 
It  had  been  the  king’s  intention  to 
postpone  the  attack  upon  the  insurgent 
barons  tUl  he  had  assembled  the  whole 
force  of  his  realm,  and  was  ready  to 
take  the  command  in  person.  But  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  urged  the  danger 
of  delay  :  some  of  them  even  buckled 
on  their  broadswords  and  rode  to  the 
camp ;  whilst  Axgyle  himself,  young, 
(he  was  only  nineteen,)  ardent,  and 
actiug'under  the  stimulus  of  personal 
revenge,  determined  on  instant  action. 
He  had  already,  he  said,  been  twice 
on  the  eve  of  marching,  and  twice 
been  countermanded ;  but  now  the 
slaughter  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  should  be  avenged  on 
Huntly ;  to  whom  he  sent  a  message 
that,  within  three  days,  he  meant  to 
sleep  at  Strathbogie.  To  this  taunt¬ 
ing  challenge  Huntly  replied,  that 
Argyle  should  be  welcome  :  he  would 
hhnself  be  his  porter,  and  open  all  the 
gates  of  his  palace  to  his  young  friend ; 
but  he  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  he 
rubbed  his  cloak  against  Argyle’s  plaid 
ere  they  parted." 

On  advancing  to  Aberdeen,  Argyle 
ordered  Red  Lion,  the  herald,  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  royal  commission  by  sound 
of  trumpet  in  the  market-place,  and 
appointed  Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean  of 
Duart  to  the  chief  command  under 
himself.  He  was  joined  by  the  Mac¬ 
intoshes,  the  Grants,  the  Clan  Gregor, 
the  Macgillivrays,  with  aU  their  friends 
and  dependants,  and  by  the  whole 
surname  of  the  Campbells ;  with  many 
others,  whom  either  greediness  of  prey 
or  malice  against  the  Gordons  had 
thrust  into  that  expedition.  These, 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Lowes  to 
Sir  K.  Cecil,  September  27, 15n4. 

-  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Sir  K.  Cecil,  September  2!),  1594.  Historic  of 
James  thcSext,  p.  339. 
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including  the  rabble  of  camp-followers, 
or,  as  Bowes  terms  them,  “  rascah  and 
poke-bearers,”  formed  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  strong.  But  of  this  number 
only  six  thousand  were  fighting  men  ; 
and  out  of  these  there  were  not  above 
fifteen  hundred  disciplined  harque- 
busiers,  chiefly  serving  under  Maclean  ; 
the  rest  being  promiscuously  armed 
with  dirks,  swords,  dags,  Lochaber 
axes,  two-handed  swords,  and  bows 
and  arrows.  He  had  neither  cavah’y 
nor  artillei-y  ;  and  a  large  part  of  his 
force  was  totally  regardless  of  disci¬ 
pline,  disdaining  command,  composed 
of  chieftains  and  people  distracted  by 
old  feuds  and  sirspicions,  marching, 
as  described  by  an  eye-witness,  “  at 
raggle  and  in  plumps,  without  order.” 
The  earl  had  also  along  with  him  a 
noted  sorceress,  whose  incantations,  in 
the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  times, 
were  expected  to  bring  to  light  the 
trea.sures  which  might  be  hid  imder 
ground  by  the  terrified  inhabitants.^ 
With  this  army  Argyle  proceeded  into 
Badenoch,  and  besieged  the  castle  of 
Ruthven,  belonging  to  Huntly ;  but 
the  place  was  bravely  defended  by  the 
Macphersons.  He  had  no  moans  of 
battering  the  walls ;  and  abandoning 
the  siege,  he  led  his  troops  through 
the  hiUs  to  Strathbogie.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  ravage  this  country,  which 
belonged  to  Huntly,  with  fire  and 
sword;  and  thence  come  down  into 
the  Lowlands  to  form  a  junction  with 
Lord  Forbes,  who,  with  his  own  kin 
and  the  Frasers,  Dunbars,  Ogilvies, 
Leslies,  and  others,  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  on  their  way  to  meet  him.  With 
this  object,  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of 
October  at  Drimmin  in  Strathdown, 
where  he  encamped ;  *  and  soon  after 
received  news  that  Huntly  and  Errol 
were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  attack  him,  in  spite  of  their 
great  inferiority  in  force.  The  dis- 
^larity  was  indeed  great;  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  carls  could  not  muster  above 
fifteen  hundred,  or,  at  most,  two  thou¬ 
sand  men.  But  of  these  the  greater 
part  were  resolute  and  gallant  gentle- 

>  Napier’s  Life  of  Napier  of  MercUiston, 
p.  217. 

4  tVarrender  MSS.,  vo).  B.  p.  9. 
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men,  all  weU  mounted  and  fully- 
armed  ;  and  amongst  them  some  offi¬ 
cers  of  veteran  experience,  who  had 
served  in  the  Low  Countries.  They 
had,  besides,  six  pieces  of  ordnance, 
which  were  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Andrew  Gray,  who  after¬ 
wards  commanded  the  English  and 
Scottish  auxiliaries  in  Bohemia.^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  Huntly,  who  had  marched  from 
Strathbogie  to  Auchendown,  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Sir  Patrick  Gordon,  having  re¬ 
ceived  word  by  his  scouts  that  Argyle 
was  at  no  great  distance,  sent  Captain 
Thomas  Kerr,  a  veteran  officer,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  to 
view  the  enemy  and  report  their 
strength.  In  executing  this,  he  fell 
in  with  Argyle’s  “  spials,”  and  slew 
them  all  except  one,  who  brought  him 
to  the  vicinity  of  their  encampment, 
which  was  near  Glenlivat,  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Strathavon. 
On  his  return.  Captain  Kerr  concealed 
the  number  of  their  opponents,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  a  few  resolute  men  might 
easily  have  the  advantage ;  and  Hunt- 
ly,  following  his  advice,  instantly 
marched  forward.  Errol  led  the  ad¬ 
vance,  supported  by  Sir  Patrick  Gor¬ 
don  of  Auchendo-wn,  the  Lairds  of 
Gicht,  Bonniton  Wood,  and  Captain 
Kerr  and  three  hundred  gentlemen. 
Huntly  commanded  the  rearward,  hav¬ 
ing  on  his  right  the  Laird  of  Clunie- 
Gordon,  on  his  left  Gordon  of  Aber- 
geldie,  and  the  six  pieces  of  artillery 
so  placed  as  to  be  completely  masked, 
or  covered,  by  the  cavalry,  so  that 
they  were  dragged  forward  unper- 
ceived  within  range  of  the  enemy’s 
position.  They  then  opened  their  fire ; 
and  on  the  first  discharge,  which  was 
directed  at  the  yeUow  standard  of 
Argyle,  struck  down  and  slew  Mac- 
neill,  the  Laird  of  Barra’s  third  son, 
one  of  their  bravest  officers,  and 
Campbell  of  Lochnell,  who  held  the 
standard.  This  successful  commence¬ 
ment  occasioned  extraordinary  confu¬ 
sion  amongst  the  Highlanders,  to  many 
of  whom  the  terrible  effects  of  artillery 

1  tVarrender  MSS.,  vol.  B.  p.9.  In  which 
there  is  a  minute  contemporary  accotmt  ol 
the  battle  of  Gleniivat. 


were  even  at  this  late  day  unknown  ; 
and  a  large  body  of  them,  yelling  and 
brandishing  their  broadswords  and 
axes,  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  reach  the  horsemen ;  but  reoei-ving 
another  fire  from  the  little  ordnance- 
train  of  Captain  Gray,  they  took  to 
flight,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
were  out  of  sight  and  pursuit.  StiU, 
however,  a  large  body  remained  ;  and 
Argyle  had  the  advantage  not  only  of 
the  sun,  then  shining  fiercely  in  the 
eyes  of  his  opponents,  glancing  on 
their  steel  coats  and  making  the  plain 
appear  on  fire,  but  of  the  ground  ;  for 
his  army  were  arrayed  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill  covered  with  high  heather 
and  stones,  whilst  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  was  soft  and  mossy,  full  of 
holes,  called  in  that  country  peat-pots, 
and  dangerous  for  cavalry.  But  all 
this  did  not  deter  Huntly’s  vanguard, 
under  EitoI  and  Auchendown,  from 
advancing  resolutely  to  the  attack. 
Errol,  however,  dreading  the  marsh, 
made  an  oblique  movement  by  some 
firmer  ground  which  lay  on  one  side, 
and  hoped  thus  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  enemy;  but  Sir  Patrick  Gordon 
of  Auchendown,  urged  on  by  his  fiery 
temper,  spurred  his  horse  direotly  to¬ 
wards  the  hill,  and  getting  entangled 
with  his  men  in  the  mossy  groimd, 
was  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  from 
the  force  under  Maclean  of  Duart. 
This  chieftain  was  conspicuous  from 
his  great  stature  and  strength ;  he 
was  covered  with  a  shirt  of  mail, 
wielded  a  double-edged  Danish  battle- 
axe,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  more 
experienced  officer  than  the  re.st ;  as 
he  placed  his  men,  who  were  mostly 
“  harquebusiers,”  in  a  small  copse- 
wood  hard  by,  from  which  they  could 
deliver  their  fire,  and  be  screened 
from  the  attack  of  cavalry.  Auchen¬ 
down,  nevertheless,  although  his  ranks 
were  dreadfully  thinned  by  this  fire 
of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  managed  to 
disengage  them,  and  spurring  up  the 
hill,  received  a  bullet  in  the  body,  and 
fell  from  his  horse;  whilst  his  com¬ 
panions  shouted  with  grief  and  rage, 
and  made  desperate  efforts  to  rescue 
him.  The  Highlanders,  however,  who 
knew  him  well,  rushed  in  upon  him, 
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dispatched  him  with  their  dirks,  and, 
cutting  ofip  his  head,  displayed  it  in. 
savage  trium^ih :  a  sight  which  so 
enraged  the  Gordons,  that  they  fought 
with  a  fury  which  alike  disregarded 
discipline  and  life.  This  gave  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Maclean,  who,  enclosing 
the  enemy’s  vanguard,  and  pressing  it 
into  narrow  space  between  his  own 
force  and  Argyle’s,  would  have  cut 
them  to  pieces  had  not  Huntly  come 
speedily  to  their  support  and  renewed 
the  battle  ;  attacking  both  Argyle  and 
Maclean  with  desperate  energy,  and 
calling  loudly  to  his  friends  to  revenge 
Auchendown.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  some  of  the  Gordons  caught  a 
sight  of  Fraser,  the  king’s  herald,  who 
rode  beside  Argyle,  and  was  dressed 
in  his  tabard,  with  the  red  lion  em¬ 
broidered  on  it,  within  the  double  tres- 
sure.  This  ought  to  have  been  his 
protection;  but  it  seemed  rather  to 
point  him  out  as  a  victim :  and  the 
horsemen  shouting  out,  “  Have  at  the 
Lion,”  ran  him  through  with  their 
spears,  and  slew  him  on  the  spot. 
The  battle  w.os  now  at  its  height,  and 
raged  for  two  hours  with  the  utmost 
cruelty.  Errol  was  severely  wounded 
with  a  bullet  in  the  arm,  and  by  one 
of  the  .sharp-barbed  .arrows  of  the 
Highland  bowmen,  which  pierced  deep 
into  the  thigh.  He  lost  his  pennon 
or  guidon  also  ;  which  was  won  by 
Maclean.  Gordon  of  Gicht  w.as  struck 
with  three  bullets  through  the  body, 
and  had  two  plaits  of  his  steel  coat 
carried  into  him ;  wounds  which  next 
day  proved  mortal.  Huntly  himself 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life ; 
for  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
the  Highlanders  were  about  to  attack 
him  on  the  ground  with  their  knives 
and  axes,  when  he  was  extricated  and 
horsed  again  by  Innermarkie ;  after 
which  he  again  charged  the  enemy 
under  Argyle,  whose  troops  w.avered, 
and  at  last  beg.an  to  fly  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  only  twenty  men  were  left 
round  him.  Upon  this  the  young 
chief,  overcome  with  grief  and  vexa¬ 
tion  at  so  disgraceful  a  desertion,  shed 
tears  of  rage,  and  would  have  still 
renewed  the  fight,  had  not  Muiray  of 
TuUibardine  seized  his  bridle  and 
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forced  him  off  the  field.  Seeing  the 
d.ay  lost,  Maclean,  who  had  done  most 
and  suffered  least  in  this  cruel  fight, 
withdrew  his  men  from  the  wood,  and 
retired  in  good  order ;  but  seven  hun¬ 
dred  Highlanders  were  slain  in  the 
chase,  which  was  continued  till  the 
steepness  of  the  mountains  rendered 
further  pursuit  impossible.  Such  was 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Glenlivat.  The 
loss  on  Huntly’s  side  was  mostly  of 
gentlemen,  of  whom  Sir  Patrick  Gor¬ 
don  of  Auchendown,  his  uncle,  “a 
wise,  valiant,  and  resolute  knight,” 
was  chiefly  lamented.  Besides  him, 
twenty  other  gentlemen  were  slain, 
and  some  forty  or  fifty  wounded ;  but 
the  victory  was  complete,  and  recalled 
to  memory  the  bloody  fight  of  Har- 
law,  in  1411,  between  the  Earl  of 
Mar  and  Donald  Balloch ;  in  which, 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  superior  armour  and  discipline 
of  the  Lowland  knights  proved  too 
strong  for  the  ferocious  but  irregular 
efforts  of  a  much  larger  force  of  High¬ 
landers.^ 

During  these  transactions,  the  king, 
unconscious  of  this  reverse,  had  left 
his  palace  at  Stirling,  and  advanced 
with  his  army  to  Dundee,  where 
Argyle,  in  person,  brought  him  the 
news  of  his  own  defeat.  James,  how¬ 
ever,  was  more  enraged  than  dismayed 
by  this  intelligence.  He  had  left  his 
capital  BO  well  defended  -  that  he 
dreaded  nothing  from  Bothwell.  He 
knew  that,  from  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  country,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Huntly  to  keep  his  forces  toge¬ 
ther;  and  he  swore  that  the  death  of  a 
royal  herald,  who  had  been  murdered 
with  the  king’s  coat  on,  should  be 
avenged  on  these  audacious  rebels. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  keep  his  promise. 
In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  season, 
he  advanced  with  his  army  to  Aber¬ 
deen,  attended  by  Andrew  Melvil  and 
a  body  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
who,  with  the  feeling  that  this  w.as  a 

1  The  .above  account  of  tlie  battle  of  Glon- 
livat  i.s  taken  chiefly  from  the  original  letters 
of  liowes,  who  wa)?  on  the  spot. 

-  MS.  Letter,  SUite-paper  OfTice,  Bowes  to 
Sir  R.  Cecil,  October  3.  ibiJ.,  October  8. 
Ibid.,  October  12, 1594. 
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crusade  against  the  infidels,  had  joined 
the  camp,  and  loudly  applauded  the 
meditated  vengeance  of  the  monarch.^ 
He  thence  pushed  on  to  Strathbogie. 
This  noble  residence  of  Huntly,^  which 
had  been  fourteen  years  in  building, 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and 
levelled  in  two  days,  nothing  being 
left  but  the  great  old  tower,  whose 
massive  masonry  defied  the  efforts  of 
the  pioneers;  whilst  its  master,  de¬ 
serted  by  his  barons  and  dependants, 
fled  into  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Caithness.®  James  had  been  much 
incensed  against  him  by  the  scornful 
contents  of  an  intercepted  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  Angus,  in  which  Huntly  spoke 
of  the  king’s  rumoured  campaign  as 
likely  to  turn  out  a  “r/owJc’s 
Slaines  in  Buchan,  the  principal  castle 
of  Errol,  who  still  lay  languishing 
from  his  wounds ;  Culsamond  in  Ga- 
riooh,  the  house  of  the  Laird  of  New¬ 
ton- Gordon;  Bagays  and  Craig  in 
Angus,  the  castles  of  Sir  Walter  Lind¬ 
say  and  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  successively 
shared  the  fate  of  Strathbogie.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
royal  severity,  whetted  by  the  exhor¬ 
tations  of  Andrew  Melvil,  who  bore  a 
pike  and  joined  the  soldiers  in  the 
destruction  of  Strathbogie,  would  have 
fallen  still  heavier  on  this  devoted  dis¬ 
trict,  had  not  famine,  and  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Thirlstane  and  Glammis, 
compelled  the  king  to  fall  back  upon 
Aberdeen Here,  after  the  execution 
of  some  of  Huntly’s  men,  he  pubUshed 
a  general  pardon  to  all  the  commons 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OfiSce,  Bowes  to 
Sir  B.  Cecil,  October  23,  1694. 

2  Ibid.,  B.C.,  Carey  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  No¬ 
vember  18,  1594.  “  The  castle  and  palace  of 

Strathbogie  clean  cast  down  and  brent.” 
Also,  ibid,  Occurrents,  Oct.  20,  1594. 

3  IMS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Sir  R.  Cecil,  October  29,  1594.  Ibid.  MS., 
State-paper  Office,  Occurrents,  October  28 
and  29. 

4  “  Gowk  ”  is  the  Scottish  word  for  the 
“  Cuckoo.”  An  April  storm. 

5  5IS.,  State-paper  Office,  November  3, 
1594,  Occurrents  certifled  from  Aberdeen. 


who  had  been  in  the  fleld  at  the  battle 
of  Glenlivat,  upon  their  payment  of 
the  fines  imposed  by  the  council.® 
He  then  appointed  the  Duke  of  Len¬ 
nox  to  be  his  lieutenant  or  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  north,  assisted  by  a  co  uncil 
of  barons  and  ministers.  Amongst 
the  civilians  were  the  Earl  Marshal, 
Lord  Forbes,  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  and 
Sir  John  Carmichael,  with  the  Lairds 
of  Dunipace,  Findlater,  and  Balquhan; 
whilst  of  the  ministry,  were  Mr  David 
Lindsajq  Mr  James  Nicolson,  lit  Peter 
Blackburn,  Mr  Alexander  Douglas, 
and  Mr  Duncan  Davison.  A  charge 
was  next  given  to  the  barons  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  resided  north  of  the  river 
Dee,  to  apprehend  all  the  rebels  with¬ 
in  their  boundaries ;  and  although 
in  the  greatest  possible  distress  for 
money  to  pay  his  troops,  the  king, 
who  trusted  to  the  solemn  promises  of 
Elizabeth,  made  an  effort  to  keep 
them  together,  and  left  behind  him 
a  body  of  two  hundred  horse,  and  one 
hundred  foot,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Cai’michael.  These  were 
ordered  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
whose  residence  was  to  be  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  Elgin,  or  Inverness,  until  Argyle, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  James  to 
the  permanent  government  of  the 
north,  should  assemble  his  friends  and 
relieve  him  of  his  charge.  Meanwhile, 
the  Duke  was  empowered  to  hold 
Justice  Ayres,  or  courts  for  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  offenders ;  and  the  barons 
and  gentlemen  of  the  north  bound 
themselves,  before  the  king’s  depar¬ 
ture,  in  strict  promises  of  support.’’ 
Having  completed  these  judicious  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  monarch  disbanded 
his  forces,  and  returned  to  Stirling  on 
the  14th  November.® 

6  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Occurrents,  No¬ 
vember  3,  1594. 

1  MS  Books  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scot¬ 
land,  November  7, 1594.  MS.,  State-paper 
Office,  Occurrents  sent  from  Aberdeen,  No¬ 
vember  8, 1594. 

8  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Abstract  of  Letters 
from  Edinburgh,  November  le,  1504. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 
JAMES  THE  SIXTH. 
1594—1597. 


James  had  now  fulfiUed  all  his  pro¬ 
mises  to  Elizabeth ;  and  by  the  seve¬ 
rity  with  which  he  had  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  the  Catholic  earls,  had  more 
than  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the 
Kirk.  The  castles  and  houses  which 
were  said  to  have  been  polluted  by  the 
Mass,  were  smoking  and  in  ruins ;  ^ 
the  noblemen  and  gentry,  whose  only 
petition  had  been  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  retain  their  estates,  and 
have  their  rents  transmitted  to  them  in 
the  banishment  which  they  had  chosen 
rather  than  renounce  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  were  fugitives  and  wanderers, 
hiding  in  the  caves  and  forests,  and 
dreading  every  hour  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies."  ^  All 
this  had  been  accomplished  at  no  little 
personal  risk,  for  the  king  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  perpetual  plots  against 
his  liberty,  and  sometimes  even  against 
his  life.^  He  had  cheerfully  under¬ 
gone  great  privations,  had  impover¬ 
ished  his  revenue,  incurred  heavy 
debts,  and  imposed  burdens  upon  his 
subjects,  that  he  might,  by  one  gi-eat 
effort,  extinguish  the  Catholic  faith, 
destroy  the  hopes  and  intrigues  of 
Spain,  and  relieve  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  all  her  fears.  He  had  done 
this,  trusting  to  her  promises  of  that 
pecuniary  aid  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  paymentof  his  troops; 
and  before  he  set  out,  had  dispatched 
his  secretary.  Sir  Robert  Cockburn,  to 
the  English  court,^  with  the  perfect 
confidence  that  everything  which  had 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  E. 
Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  Sept.  28,  1694. 

2  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes,  Oct.  29, 
1.594. 

8  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  October  7,  1594.  Also,  ibid., 
Occurreuts,  November  8,  1694,  aud  No¬ 
vember  16,  1694. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  R. 
Cockburn  to  Sir  R.  CecU,  Sept  16. 1594. 


been  undertaken  by  “  his  good  sister” 
would  be  fulfiUed. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  miserably 
disappointed.  Whilst  the  king  was 
engaged  in  burning  and  razing  the 
houses  of  the  Catholics,  Elizabeth  and 
the  now  venerable  Burghley  were 
closeted  at  Greenwich,  laying  their 
heads  together  to  find  out  some  plau¬ 
sible  excuse  for  stopping  the  payment 
of  the  promised  suppUes.  Cockburn, 
the  ambassador,  was  artfuUy  detained 
and  delayed  from  week  to  week,  and 
month  to  month,  till  the  result  of  the 
campaign  could  be  guessed  with  some 
certainty.  When  this  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  for  which  an  order  had  been 
given,  was  recalled  ;  ^  and  a  paper  was 
drawn  up  by  Lord  Burghley,  detaiUng 
the  sums  paid  by  England  to  James 
since  the  year  1586,  and  proving,  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  Elizabeth, 
if  not  of  James,  that  instead  of  any 
money  being  then  due  to  the  King 
of  Scotland,  he  had  been  ovei-paid 
to  the  extent  of  six  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.®  This,  the  queen 
added,  was  at  the  rate  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a-year;  which  James 
could  hardly  complain  of,  as  it  was 
the  exact  aUowance  given  both  to 
her  sister  Mary  and  herself  by  their 
father  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  yet 
the  Scottish  king  now  pretended 
that  she  had  promised  an  annuity  of 
four  thousand  pounds,  which  she 
positively  denied. 

For  this  unwise  aud  double  conduct 
in  tho  queen  there  could  be  no  de¬ 
fence.  She  had  first  excited  James 

8  MS.  Letter.  State-paper  Office,  Sir  B. 
Bowes  to  Burghley,  Oct.  23,  1594. 

8  Ibid.,  B.C.,  Scottish  Payments,  Nov.  5, 
1594.  The  endorsation  is  in  Burghley’s 
hand. 
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to  this  uortliern  expedition  by  flattery 
and  large  promises  of  support;  she 
now  forgot  all,  and  deserted  him  with¬ 
out  scruple  or  remorse.  Such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  roused  his  passion  to  a 
pitch  of  unusual  fury  :  and  when  Sir 
R.Cookburn  returned,  the  storm  broke 
pitilessly  on  his  head.  The  king  at 
the  same  time  expressed,  in  no  mode¬ 
rate  terms,  his  rage  and  suspicion 
against  Burghley  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
by  whose  advice  Elizabeth  had  acted ; 
and  some  busy  courtiers  blew  the  coals, 
by  assuring  him  that  both  father  and 
son  were  involved  in  the  intrigues  and 
treasons  of  Bothwell.  Had  the  queen 
kept  her  promises,  (so  he  said,)  had 
she  not  thrown  to  the  winds  her  so¬ 
lemn  assurances  made  him  by  her 
ambassadors.  Lord  Burgh  and  Lord 
Zouch,  the  land  would  have  been 
utterly  purged  of  the  enemies  to  God, 
religion,  and  both  the  countries.  But 
now  matters  might  proceed  as  they 
pleased.  If  the  enemy  revived :  if 
they  began  again  to  look  confidently 
for  Spanish  money,  and  Spanish  mes¬ 
sengers  ;  if  recruits  were  raised  in  the 
Isles  to  assist  the  Catholics  and  O’HeiU 
in  Ireland ;  if  the  rebel  earls  and  Both¬ 
well  had  met  together  as  they  were 
reported  to  have  done ;  if,  in  his  own 
council  plots  were  being  carried  on  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics,  and  his  own 
life  were  not  safe  from  the  efforts  of 
desperate  men,  who  had  conspired  to 
set  up  the  young  prince  and  pull  him 
from  his  royal  seat ;  all  these  manifold 
dangers  and  miseries  were  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  most  justly  to  his  desertion  by 
Elizabeth.  He  had  performed  his 
jiart,  and  more  than  redeemed  aU  the 
pledges  which  he  had  given.  She  had 
not  only  failed  in  all  her  promises,  but 
now  had  the  hardihood  to  disavow 
them,  and  she  might  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  If  he  was  himself  compelled 
to  look  to  other  friendships,  and  accept 
of  other  offers  of  assistance  contrary 
to  his  own  wishes ;  if  the  members  of 
his  council,  who  were  inclined  to  the 
Catholic  side,  had  now  more  to  say 
than  before ;  if  at  the  moment  when 
Spanish  intrigues  were  about  to  be 
extinguished  for  ever,  he  was  arrested 
in  his  course ;  all  was  her  fault,  not 


his.i  He  must  now  strengthen  him¬ 
self  as  he  best  could,  and  place  no 
more  impUcit  reliance  upon  English 
promises. 

It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  justice 
of  these  complaints ;  and  although  for 
the  moment  all  was  quiet  in  the  north 
under  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  there  were  many  subjects  for 
anxiety.  The  king’s  debts  were  enor¬ 
mous,  and  more  money  still  was  im¬ 
periously  required  to  pay  his  troops 
and  retain  the  advantages  he  had  ac¬ 
quired.  His  late  severities  to  the 
CathoUc  earls,  and  his  alliance  with 
the  Kirk,  the  ministers  of  which  now 
lauded  as  highly  as  they  had  vituper¬ 
ated  him,  had  lost  him  the  friendship 
of  all  his  foreign  allies,  and  of  the 
influential  body  of  the  English  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  and  within  his  own  court  and 
council  there  were  so  many  rivalries 
and  jealousies,  so  much  plotting  and 
intriguing,  that,  on  his  return,  he 
found  the  campaign  in  the  north  al¬ 
most  less  irksome  than  the  civil  battles 
he  had  to  fight  in  his  own  palace. 
The  great  struggle  was  between  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Maitland  and  the  Earl 
of  Mar.  Maitland’s  faction  was  strong, 
embracing  Hamilton,  Athole,  Hume, 
Buccleuoh,  OgUvy,  and  many  others. 
Mar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  prince,  commanded  the 
castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  and 
enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
king,  who  had  become  somewhat  sus¬ 
picious  and  impatient  under  the  grasp¬ 
ing  and  increasing  power  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor. 

But  James  had  another  and  nearer 
source  of  anxiety  in  the  queen,  who 
was  equally  the  enemy  of  Mar  and 
Maitland.  This  princess,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  after  her  marriage, 
appears  to  have  shunned  all  interfer¬ 
ence  with  party  or  public  affairs  ;  but 
she  was  jealous  of  Maitland,  who  had 
opposed  her  marriage,  and  was  said  to 
have  secretly  attacked  her  honour; 
and  of  Mar,  because  her  son,  the 
young  heir  to  the  throne,  had  been 
committed  in  charge  to  him  rather 

■  '  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  R. 
Gockburn  to  Sir  R,  Bowes,  December  12, 
1591. 
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than  to  her.  Besides,  slie  and  the 
king,  though  outwardly  living  on  fair 
and  decent  terms,  were  neither  loving 
nor  confidential.  James’s  cold  tem¬ 
perament  and  coarse  jokes  disgusted 
the  queen,  who  was  not  insensihle  to 
admiration ;  and  she  consoled  herself, 
for  the  desertion  of  her  lord,  in  the 
more  attractive  society  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Lennox,  the  noblest  of  the 
Scottish  courtiers.  This,  on  the  other- 
hand,  roused  the  royal  jealousy;  and 
about  the  time  of  the  christeniog  Mr 
John  Colvile  assured  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
whom  he  calls  his  most  honourable 
lord  and  Marcenas,  that  matters  were 
on  a  very  miserable  footing.  He  writes 
as  follows : — 

“  These  few  lines  I  thought  meet 
only  to  put  in  your  hands,  to  go  no 
farther  but  to  her  majesty,  and  your 
most  honourable  father,  my  special 
good  lord.  It  is  cei-tain  that  the  king 
has  conceived  a  great  jealousy  of  the 
queen,  which  burns  the  more  the  more 
he  covers  it.  The  duke  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  suspected.  The  chancellor  oasts 
in  materials  to  this  fire.  The  queen 
is  forewarned  ;  but  with  the  like  cun¬ 
ning  will  not  excuse,  tiU  she  be  ac¬ 
cused.  ‘  Ilacc  sunt  incendia  malorum;  ’ 
and  the  end  can  be  no  less  tragical 
nor  was  betwixt  his  parents.  The 
president  of  the  Session,  called  the 
Prior  of  Pluscardine,  is  by  her  indi¬ 
rectly  stirred  up  to  counterpoise  the 
chancellor,  who  she  blames  of  all  these 
slanders;  and  the  chancellor  is  in¬ 
directly  supported  by  the  other ;  both 
the  princes  holding  the  Wolf  by  the 
ears.”  ^  We  know  also,  from  a  letter 
of  Mr  James  Murray,  a  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber,  that  about  this  time 
a  plot  had  been  laid 'for  the  “  disgrace 
of  the  queen  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox  ; 
and  to  so  bitter  and  mortal  an  excess 
had  the  king’s  fears  and  jealousy  pro¬ 
ceeded  shortly  before  the  baptism, 
that  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  pater¬ 
nity  of  Prince  Henry.”  ^  On  the  30th 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OfBoc,  Mr  Jolm 
Colvile  to  Sir  it.  Cecil,  July  26,  laO-l.  Also, 
MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Mr  James 
Murray  to  “Faithful  Gawaue,"  August  16, 
1594. 

s  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  James 
Murray  to  his  Faithful  Uawane,  August  16, 
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of  July,  a  month  before  the  bap¬ 
tism,  Colvile  wrote  thus  to  Sir  11. 
Cecil :  The  “  king  repents  him  sore 
that  he  has  made  such  convention  to 
this  baptism;  for  upon  the  jealousy 
mentioned  in  my  last  he  begins  to 
doubt  of  the  child.  I  think  he  had 
not  been  baptised  at  this  time  if  so 
many  princes  had  not  been  invited. 
That  matter  takes  deep  root  upon 
both  sides. 

Nocte  dieque  suos  gestant  ill  pectore  fastus, 

Incautos  perdet  tacita  flamma  duos.” 

It  is  possible  that  all  this  may  have 
been  much  exaggerated  by  Colvile, 
and  that  Bothwell’s  gossip  to  the  Dean 
of  Durham,  Toby  Mathews,  of  the 
king’s  love  for  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  tlie  Earl  of  Morton,  may  have  been 
equally  highly  coloured ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  James  and  his 
royal  consort  were  not  on  comfortable 
terms ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
queen,  about  this  time,  not  only  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  faction  which 
numbered  in  its  ranks  some  of  the 
most  powerful  nobles,  but  began  to 
have  considerable  weight  both  in  the 
cofirt  and  with  the  country. 

In  the  north,  also,  everything  was 
in  commotion ;  for  although  Lennox 
had,  for  a  brief  season,  succeeded  in 
restoring  tranquillity,  by  the  vigour 
with  which  he  had  executed  the  charge 
committed  to  him,  all  became  again 
disordered  on  his  retirement  from 
office.  The  great  cause  of  these  ex¬ 
cesses  was  to  be  traced  to  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  discoveries  made  at  this  time 
by  the  young  Earl  of  Argyle,  which 
showed  that  treachery,  not  cowardice, 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  defeat  at 
Glenlivat.  It  was  found  out,  by  the 
confessions  of  some  accomplices,  that 
Campbell  of  Lochnell,  the  near  rota¬ 
tive  of  the  young  chief,  and,  failing 
an  only  brother,  the  heir  to  his  estates 
and  honours,  had  been  tampering  with 
Huntly ;  and  that  the  flight  of  so  lai-ge 
a  body  of  Highlanders  was  only  part 
of  a  consphacy  against  the  life  of 
Argyle.  It  was  discovered,  also,  by 
evidence  which  could  not  be  contra¬ 
dicted,  that  this  foul  plot  against  the 

1.594 ;  and  ibid.,  Mr  Joliu  Colvile  to  Sir  It. 
Cecil. 
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young  earl  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  late  murder  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray  and  the  assassination  of  the 
Laird  of  Calder;  that  all  were  branches 
of  one  great  conspiracy,  of  which  a 
chief  contriver  was  Maitland  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  assisted  by  Huntly,  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Lochnell,  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  Macaulay 
of  Ardincaple,  and  John  Lord  Max¬ 
well.  These  titled  and  official  ruffians, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  could 
combine  the  strictest  legal  precision 
with  the  utmost  familiarity  with  blood, 
had  drawn  up  a  hand,  by  which,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  they  became 
mutually  bound  to  each  other  to 
achieve  the  murder  of  James  earl  of 
Moray,  Archibald  earl  of  Argyle,  Colin 
Campbell  of  Lundy,  his  only  brother, 
and  John  Campbell  of  Calder.  The 
result  was  to  be,  the  possession  of  the 
earldom  of  Argyle  by  Lochnell,  and 
the  appropriation  of  a  large  part  of 
its  princely  estates  by  the  Chancellor 
Maitland  and  the  other  conspirators. 
With  the  success  of  one  part  of  this 
conspiracy,  the  cruel  murder  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  wo  are  already  ac¬ 
quainted;^  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Laird  of  Calder  they  were  also  suc¬ 
cessful  :  for  this  unfortunate  gentle¬ 
man  was  about  this  time  shot  at  night, 
through  the  window  of  his  own  house 
in  Lorn,  by  an  assassin  named  M'Kel- 
lar,  who  had  been  furnished  with  a 
hagbut  by  Ardkinglass,  which,  to  make 
surer  work,  he  had  loaded  with  three 
bullets.  So  far  this  diabolical  plot 
was  followed  out  with  success.  But 
at  this  crisis,  the  remorse  or  interest 
of  Ardkinglass  revealed  the  conspiracy 
to  Argyle ;  and  the  apprehension,  tor¬ 
ture,  and  confession  of  John  Oig 
Campbell  and  M'Kellar,  who  were 
executed,  led,  at  last,  to  the  revelation 
of  the  “  Great  Conti'act,”  as  it  was 
called.  The  “  band  ”  itself  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Argyle,  and  convinced 
him  that  the  assassination  of  his  un- 
happiy  friends,  Moray  and  Calder,  was 
to  have  been  followed,  on  the  first 
good  opportunity  that  should  jiresent 
itself,  by  the  murder  of  himself.  Of 
I  Supra,  p.  179. 


all  this  the  consequences  were  dread¬ 
ful.  Argyle  hurried  to  the  north, 
assembled  his  vassals,  and  proclaimed 
a  war  of  extermination  against  Huntly, 
and  all  who  had  opposed  or  deserted 
him  at  Glenlivat.^  Huntly,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  by  this  time  some¬ 
what  recovered  his  recent  losses,  was 
once  more  in  the  field,  and  threatened 
to  hang  up  any  retainer  of  his,  high 
or  low,  who  dared  to  pay  the  fines 
levied  on  him,  or  sought  for  peace  in 
obedience  to  the  laws.'^  Mar,  a  noble¬ 
man  very  powerful  in  the  north  as 
well  as  the  south,  joined  with  Argyle  ; 
whilst  Huntly  had  many  friends  at 
court,  who  secretly  screened  him  in 
his  excesses.  The  ministers  of  the 
Kirk,  in  the  meantime,  sounded  their 
terrible  trumpet  of  warning  to  all  true 
men,  denouncing  from  the  pulpit  the 
reviving  influence  of  the  Catholics ; 
and  large  bodies  of  soldiers,  disbanded 
for  want  of  pay,  roamed  over  the 
country,  and  committed  every  sort  of 
robbery  and  excess.  Ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion  were  murdered ;  fathers  slain 
by  their  own  sons  ;  brothers  by  their 
brethren ;  married  women  ravished 
under  their  own  roof;  houses,  with 
their  miserable  inmates,  burned  amidst 
savage  mirth  ;  and  the  land  so  utterly 
wasted  by  fire,  plunder,  and  the  total 
cessation  of  agricultural  labour,  that 
famine  at  last  stalked  in  to  complete 
the  horrid  picture,  and  destroy,  by 
the  most  terrible  of  deaths,  those  who 
had  escaped  the  sword 

Amidst  these  dreadful  excesses,  the 
only  support  of  the  country  was  in 
the  energy  of  the  king  :  for  his  coun¬ 
cil  was  torn  by  faction,  and  some  of 
the  chief  dignitaries  were  the  offend¬ 
ers.  But  although  deserted  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  compelled  to  disband  his 
troops,  and  relax  his  military  efforts 
against  the  Catholics,  James  assem- 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  R. 
Bowes’  Advertisements,  sent  him  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  January  5,  1.594-5.  Gregory’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Western  Highiauds  and  Isles  of 
Scotland,  pp,  244,  250,  251,  253. 

s  MS  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Adver¬ 
tisements  by  letters  from  Edinburgh,  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1694-5. 

4  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Ays- 
cough,  4738,  p.  1183. 
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bled  a  convention  of  bis  nobles ;  and 
evinced  not  only  a  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  but  his  re¬ 
solution  to  make  the  utmost  efforts  to 
remove  them.^  Finding  it  impossible 
to  reduce  the  northern  districts  to 
order  without  vigorous  proceedings 
against  the  chiefs,  he  committed 
Athole,  Lovat,  and  M'Kenzie,  to  ward 
at  Linlithgow ;  imprisoned  Argyle, 
Glenurchy,  and  others,  in  Edinburgh 
Castle ;  and  confined  Tullibardine, 
Grantully,  and  their  fierce  adherents, 
in  Dumbarton  and  Blackness  :  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  durance  till  they  had 
made  redress  for  the  horrid  excesses 
committed  by  their  clansmen  and  sup¬ 
porters,  and  had  come  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  restore  order  to  the  country.^ 
As  to  the  Catholic  earls,  and  Bothwell 
their  associate,  both  parties,  now  nearly 
desperate  of  any  ultimate  success,  and 
driven  by  the  active  pursuit  of  the 
king  from  one  concealment  to  another, 
were  anxious  to  reach  the  sea-coast 
and  escape  to  the  Continent.  Both¬ 
well  especially,  that  once  proud  and 
potent  baron,  who  had  been  the  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Elizabeth,  the  friend  of 
Burghley,  the  pillar  of  the  Kirk,  the 
arbiter  of  the  court,  and  the  idol  of 
the  people,  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
extremity.  He  had  been  expelled 
from  all  his  castles  and  houses;  and 
now  the  Hermitage,  his  last  and  strong¬ 
est  den,  was  in  the  hands  of  Hume, 
his  mortal  enemy.  ^  Scott,  the  Laird 
of  Balwearie,  one  of  his  chief  friends, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  his  recent  conspiracy  with  the 
Catholic  earls,  was  seized,  and  pur¬ 
chased  his  life  by  a  full  revelation  of 
the  plot.  His  brother,  Hercules  Stew¬ 
art,  suffered  on  the  scaffold ;  and  the 
Kirk  branded  him  with  excommuni¬ 
cation.  William  Hume,  the  brother 
of  Davy  the  Devil,  or  David  Hume  of 
Mauderston,  whom  Bothwell  had  slain, 
was  employed  to  trace  the  fugitive 
from  cover  to  cover ;  and  executing 
this  service  with  a  scent  sharpened  by 

1  JI9.  Letter,  State-paper  Olllee,  George 
Nicolson  to  Burghley,  January  29,  1694-6. 

2  6IS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  George 
Nicolson  to  Sir  R.  Rowes,  January  30,  1594-5. 

3  Ibid.,  October  24,  1594. 
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revenge,  he  ran  him  through  Caithness 
.to  the  sea-coast;  from  which,  after 
various  windings  and  doublings,  he 
escaped  to  France.'* 

Meanwhile,  Huntly  and  Errol  lin¬ 
gered  in  Scotland,  with  a  last  hop)e 
that  assistance  in  money  and  in  troops 
was  on  the  eve  of  arriving  from  Spain  ; 
but  this  prospect  was  utterly  blasted 
by  a  disaster  which  befell  then’  mes¬ 
senger,  Mr  John  Morton,  a  Jesuit, 
brother  to  the  Laird  of  Cambo,  who 
had  been  intrusted  with  a  secret  mis¬ 
sion  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Pope.  This  person  had  taken  his 
passage  in  a  Dutch  ship,  and  was 
landed  at  Leith;  but  the  disguise 
under  which  he  travelled  had  not  con¬ 
cealed  him  from  a  fellow  passenger,  a 
son  of  Erskine  of  Dun,  who  hinted 
his  suspicion  to  Mr  David  Lindsay ; 
and  this  active  minister  of  the  Kirk 
instantly  pounced  upon  Father  Mor¬ 
ton,  as  he  was  called,  who,  in  the 
struggle  with  the  officers  of  justice, 
tore  his  secret  instructions  with  his 
teeth.®  The  fragments,  however,  were 
picked  up,  joined  together,  their  con¬ 
tents  deciphered,  and  the  king,  who 
piqued  himself  upon  his  shrewdness 
in  cross-examination,  exerted  his 
powers  with  much  success.  Ho 
brought  Morton  to  confess  that  he 
was  a  Jesuit,  though  he  appeared 
only  a  Scottish  gentlemen  seeking  his 
native  air  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health ;  that  he  was  confessor  to  the 
Seminary  College  in  Rome,  and  sent 
into  Scotland  by  the  Pope,  and  w'ith 
special  messages  from  Cardinal  Caje- 
tano  and  Fathers  Crichton  and  Tyrie 
to  Mr  James  Gordon,  Huntly’s  near 
relative.  The  messenger  added,  that 
he  was  directed  to  reprove  the  Catho¬ 
lic  lords  for  their  disposal  of  the  trea¬ 
sure  lately  sent,  which  had  been  given 
not  to  Catholics,  but  to  courtiers  who 
were  heretics ;  as  well  as  for  their 

*  SIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Sir  K.  Rowes,  February  19,  159-4-5.  Pamo 
to  same,  lUarchS,  1504-5.  Also  ibid.,  .same  to 
same,  February  22,  1594-5.  Abo  ibid.,  Mr 
Colvile  to  Sir  K.  Cecil,  Marcb’19, 1604-5.  Also 
ibid,,  Mr  John  Colvile,  February  22, 1504-5. 
Ilistorie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  344. 

s  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Mr  John 
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raslmess  in  “  delating  ”  tlie  king  to  be 
a  Catbolic,  before  the  Spanish  army- 
destined  for  Scotland  was  in  readiness. 
Their  union  with  BothweU,  by  which 
they  had  greatly  exasperated  the  king, 
was  also  condemned  by  the  Pope; 
and  no  hope  of  further  treasure  held 
out  tiU  they  had  -yindicated  themselves 
before  the  councillors  of  the  King  of 
Spain  in  the  Low  Countries.  On 
Morton’s  person  was  found  a  small 
jewel  or  tablet,  containing  an  exquisite 
representation  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  carved  minutely  in  ivory  ;  a 
present,  as  he  said,  from  Cardinal 
Cajetano  to  the  Scottish  queen.  This 
James,  taking  up,  asked  him  to  what 
use  he  put  it.  “  To  remind  me,”  said 
Morton,  “  when  I  gaze  on  it  and  kiss 
it,  of  my  Lord’s  Passion.  Look,  my 
liege,”  he  continued,  “how  livelily 
the  Saviour  is  here  seen  hanging  be¬ 
tween  the  two  thieves,  whilst  below, 
the  Eoman  soldier  is  piercing  His 
sacred  side  with  the  lance.  Ah,  that 
I  could  prevail  on  my  sovereign  but 
once  to  kiss  it  before  he  lays  it  down  !  ” 
“No,”  said  James;  “the  Word  of 
God  is  enough  to  remind  me  of  the 
crucifixion ;  and  besides,  this  carving 
of  yours  is  so  exceeding  small,  that 
I  could  not  kiss  Christ  without  kiss¬ 
ing  both  the  thieves  and  the  execu¬ 
tioners.”  ^ 

The  ministers  of  the  Kirk  insisted 
that  this  unhappy  person  should  be 
subjected  to  the  tortm'6  of  the  boots, 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  full 
confession ;  but  he  was  saved  from 
this  dreadful  suffering  by  his  simpli¬ 
city,  and  the  candour  with  which  he 
disclosed  to  the  king  all  the  objects 
of  his  mission.^ 

This  last  blow  fell  heavily  on  the 
party.  It  convinced  Huntly  and 
Errol,  that  for  the  present  their  cause 
was  desperate,  and  that  to  retire  into 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Mr  John 
Colvile  to  S.,  March  25,  1595.  Also  ibid., 
Nicolson  to  Sir  B.  Bowes,  March  25.  1595. 
Also  ibid.,  April  5, 1595.  Abstract  of  Letters 
sent  to  Sir  B.  Bowes. 

-  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  April  5, 
1595.  Letters  from  Scotland  to  Bowes.  Also 
ibid.,  Nicolson  to  Sir  E.  Bowes,  April  3,  1595. 
Also  ibid.,  Jlr  John  Colvile,  April  1,  1595. 
Also  ibid.,  April2,  1595,  “Deposition  of  Mr 
John  Morton,  Jesuit.” 


a  temporary  banishment  was  the  only 
resource  which  remained.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Father  Gordon,  Huntly ’s 
uncle,  and  a  devoted  Cathohc,  implored 
them  to  remain;  in  vain  -that  on  a 
solemn  occasion,  when  Mass  was  said 
for  the  last  time  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Elgin,  this  zealous  priest, 
descending  from  the  high  altar  and 
mounting  the  pulpit,  exhorted  them 
not  to  depart,  but  remain  in  their 
native  country  and  hazard  all  for  the 
faith.  His  discourse  fell  on  deaf  ears ; 
and  finding  entreaty  fruitless,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  accompany  them.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  Errol  embarked  at 
Peterhead  :  and  on  the  19  th,  two  days 
after,  Huntly,  with  his  uncle  and  a 
suite  of  sixteen  persons,  took  ship  at 
Aberdeen  for  Denmark ;  intending, 
as  he  said,  to  pass  through  Poland 
into  Italy.® 

Scarcely  had  they  departed,  when 
intelligence  of  BothweU  reached  court. 
To  so  miserable  a  state  was  he  reduced, 
that  he  had  been  seen  skulking  near 
Perth  with  only  two  followers,  meanly 
clad,  and  in  utter  destitution.  He 
then  disappeared,  and  none  could  tell 
his  fate  ;  but  he  re-emerged  in  Oi’kney, 
probably,  hke  his  infamous  namesake, 
intending  to  turn  pirate.  He  had  one 
ship  and  a  fly-boat ;  and  his  desperate 
fortunes  were  still  followed,  from  at¬ 
tachment  or  adventure,  by  some  of 
his  old  “  Cmnaradosj"  Colonel  Boyd, 
Captain  Foster,  and  a  few  other  gentle¬ 
men.  Apparently  he  was  not  success¬ 
ful  ;  for  we  soon  hear  of  him  at  Paris,^ 
in  correspondence  with  his  profligate 
associate,  Archibald  Douglas. 

All  apprehensions  fronr  BothweU 
and  the  Cathohc  earls  being  at  an  end, 
and  the  king  having  most  energeticaUy 
fulfilled  his  promises  to  the  Kirk, 
Protestantism  being  safe  and  the 
hopes  of  Spain  destroyed,  he  had 
leisure  to  address  himself  -to  a  more 
difficult  task  than  his  last — to  restore 
something  hke  order,  justice,  and 
tranquiUity  to  the  country.  Here  all 

3  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  ^tracts  from 
Letters  from  Scotland,  by  Sir  E.  Bowes, 
April  5,  1595.  , 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bothivel 
to  Douglas,  June  17, 1595. 
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was  out  of  joint.  The  court  was  di- 
Yided  into  factions.  The  queen,  of 
whose  religious  orthodoxy  great  doubts 
began  now  to  be  entertained,  hated 
Mar,  who  was  still  intrusted  with  the 
person  and  government  of  the  young 
prince ;  a  charge  which,  she  insisted, 
belonged  naturally  to  her.^  The  king 
supported  Mar  against  his  great  rival 
the  Chancellor  Maitland,  a  man  full 
of  talent,  of  inordinate  ambition,  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  unscrupulous, 
intriguing,  and  familiar  with  con¬ 
spiracy  and  blood.  Maitland  strength¬ 
ened  himself  against  his  enemies  by 
courting  the  favour  of  the  queen,  who 
Lad  at  first  treated  all  his  advances 
with  haughty  suspicion ;  but  latterly, 
dreading  his  strength,  or  conciliated 
by  his  proffered  devotion,  supported 
his  faction,  which  included  Buccleuch, 
Cessford,  the  Master  of  Glammis,  and 
other  powerful  barons.  The  potent 
house  of  Hamilton  affected  neutrality ; 
whilst  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  also 
kept  themselves,  aloof,  and  exerted 
their  whole  energies  to  procure  the 
absolute  ruin  of  Huntly  and  his  exiled 
associates,  by  inducing  the  king  to 
forfeit  their  estates  in  earnest,  and 
reduce  them  to  beggary.  This  James 
wisely  refused.  Enough,  he  thought, 
had  already  been  done  for  the  safety 
of  the  Protestant  faith  ;  and  to  cut 
up  by  the  roots  the  ancient  houses  of 
Angus,  Huntly,  and  Errol ;  to  punish, 
by  utter  ruin  and  extermination,  those 
who  were  already  exiles  for  conscience’ 
sake,  would  have  been  cniel  and  im- 
IDolitic.  To  Bothwell,  indeed,  who 
had  repeatedly  conspired  against  his 
life,  he  shewed  no  mercy ;  and  his 
great  estates  were  divided  between 
Hume,  Cessford,  and  Buccleuch.^  But 
the  Countesses  of  Huntly  and  En-ol 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  Scotland, 
and  matters  so  managed  that  their 
unfortunate  lords  should  not  be 
utterly  destitute.  The  principle  of 
James  was  to  balance  the  dilJerent 
factions  against  each  other,  keeping 
all  dependent  on  himself,  and  throw- 

>  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Offlee,  George 
Nicolson  to  Sir  R.  Rowes,  June  2'^,  1595. 

*  MS.,  Calderwood,  Ajscough,  473S,  p. 


ing  his  weight  occasionally  into  the 
one  or  the  other  scale,  as  he  judged 
best.  The  probable  restoration,  there¬ 
fore,  of  such  great  men  as  Huntly, 
was  a  useful  threat  to  hold  over  the 
heads  of  their  rivals.  But  with  all  his 
polic3q  the  monarch  found  his  position 
dangerous  and  difficult.  The  court 
and  country  were  full  of  inflammable 
materials ;  and  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  events  apparently  trifling  might 
produce  a  general  convulsion.  So  at 
least  thought  Nicolson,  the  English 
resident  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  event  which,  to  feudal 
ears,  sounded  trifling  enough.  David 
Forrester,  a  retainer  of  Mar,  andbajliff 
of  Stirling,  when  riding  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  that  town,  was,  on  some 
love-quan-el,  waylaid  and  murdered 
by  the  Laird  of  Dunipace,^  assisted  by 
the  Bruces  and  the  Liviugstones,  who 
belonged  to  the  chancellor’s  faction. 
Mar  instantly  accepted  this  as  a  de¬ 
fiance  ;  assembled  a  body  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  horse ;  vowed  a  deadly  revenge ; 
and  interdicting  the  body  from  being 
buried,  carried  it  along  with  him,  dis¬ 
playing  before  it,  on  two  spears,  a 
ghastly  picture  of  Forrester,  all  man¬ 
gled  and  bleeding  as  he  had  died.  In 
this  way,  the  earl,  in  his  steel  jack, 
and  his  men  armed  to  the  teeth,  car¬ 
ried  his  murdered  vassal  in  a  bravado 
through  the  lands  of  the  Livingstones 
and  Bruces,  which  lay  near  Linlithgow, 
on  the  road  between  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling ;  dividing  his  little  force  into 
three  wards,  and  expecting  a  ruffle 
with  Buccleuch  and  Cessford,  who 
were  reported  to  be  mustering  their 
friends.  But  the  peremptory  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  king  prevented  an  im¬ 
mediate  collision  ;  and  a  “day  of  law,’’ 
as  it  was  then  termed,  was  appointed 
for  the  trial  of  Fon-ester’s  slaughter.'* 
James’s  labour  to  preserve  peace 
was,  indeed,  incessant;  and  but  for 
his  vigour  and  courage,  the  various 
factions  would  have  torn  the  country 
in  pieces.  The  chancellor  had  now 

s  Dunipace  is  near  Larbert,  on  the  little 
river  Carron. 

<  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OIRce,  Nicolson 
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gained  to  liis  side  the  powerful  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  house  of  Hamilton;  so 
that  his  strength  was  almost  irresis¬ 
tible.  With  his  strength,  however, 
increased  the  odium  and  unpopularity 
of  his  measure.?.  It  was  now  well 
known  that  he  had  been  the  chief 
assistant  of  Huntly  in  the  murder  of 
Moray  ;  he  was  branded  as  a  hypo¬ 
crite,  all  smiles  and  professions  upon 
the  seat  of  justice,  but  deep,  bloody, 
and  unscrupulous  w'hen  off  it ;  ex¬ 
pressing  great  love  to  the  Kirk  and 
the  minister.®,  yet  careless  of  practical 
religion;  humble  and  devoted,  as  he 
said,  to  his  sovereign,  yet  really  so 
haughty,  that  he  did  not  he,sitate  to 
measure  his  strength  with  the  highest 
nobles  in  the  land.  It  was  this  which 
provoked  Mar,  Argyle,  and  the  rest  of 
the  ancient  earls. 

On  one  occasion  James,  observing 
Maitland’s  defiance,  took  him  roundly 
to  task ;  reminding  him  that  he  was 
but  his  creature,  a  man  of  yesterday, 
a  cadet  of  a  mean  house  compared 
with  Mar,  who  had  a  dozen  vassals  for 
his  one ;  ^  and  that  it  ill  became  him 
to  enter  into  proud  speeches,  or  com¬ 
pare  himself  with  the  old  nobles,  and 
raise  factions  wdth  Glammis  and  the 
queen  against  the  master  to  whom  he 
owed  all.  Pasquils,  too,  and  biting 
epigrams,  prognosticating  some  fatal 
end,  were  found  pinned  to  his  seat  in 
the  court.^  But  Maitland  was  natu¬ 
rally  courageous,  and  believed  himself 
powerful  enough  to  keep  head  against 
the  worst.  Hamilton,  Hume,  Flem¬ 
ing,  Livingstone,  Buccleuch,  Cessford, 
with  the  Master  of  Glammis,  had  now 
joined  him  against  Mar;  and  the 
queen,  finding  herself  thus  supported, 
renewed  her  efforts  to  obtain  po.sses- 
sion  of  the  young  prince.  The  king 
was  inexorable.  He  had  been  heard 
to  swear  that,  were  he  on  his  death¬ 
bed  and  speechless,  his  last  sign  should 
be,  that  Mar  should  have  the  boy; 
and  the  queen,  in  despair,  took  to  bed 
and  pretended  a  mortal  sickness. 
James  shut  his  ears  when  the  news 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Mr  John 
Colvile  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  August  2, 1595. 

2  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Advices  from 
Edin1)urgl\,  Marcll  20,  1594-5. 
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was  brought  him,  and  declared  it  all 
a  trick.  At  last  the  lady,  between 
anger  and  the  agitation  incident  to  her 
situation,  for  she  was  about  to  be  con¬ 
fined,  fell  truly  sick.  The  Mistress 
of  Ochiltree,  and  a  jury  of  matrons, 
sat  upon  her  malady,  and  pronounced 
it  no  counterfeit;  and  James,  in  real 
alarm,  hurried  from  Falkland.  To  his 
disgust  and  anger,  it  was  told  him 
that  Buccleuch  and  Cessford,  the  two 
men  whom  he  then  most  dreaded, 
were  with  her ;  but  they  did  not  dare 
abide  his  coming  :  and  a  reconciliation, 
half  stormy,  half  affectionate,  took 
place.  She  renewed  her  clamour  for 
the  keeping  of  the  prince :  he  upbraided 
her  for  leaguing  with  such  desperate 
men  as  Buccleuch  and  Cessford,  who, 
in  truth,  at  that  moment,  were  plot¬ 
ting  to  restrain  his  person,  seize  the 
heir  of  the  throne,  and  arraign  his 
governor,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
his  nobles,  of  high  treason.  To  hu¬ 
mour  her  would  have  been  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  weaknes.?,  and  only  playing 
his  enemies’  game,  who,  he  said, 
should  find  that,  though  he  loved  her, 
he  could  keep  his  purpose  and  be 
master  in  his  own  kingdom.^  This 
resolute  temper  saved  the  monarch. 
The  chancellor  controlled  Buccleuch, 
who  alleged  that  they  were  throwing 
away  their  best  opportunity ;  now 
they  could  seize  the  king ;  next  day 
they  themselves  might  be  in  fetters. 
All  was  ready  :  the  king,  the  prince, 
the  government,  by  one  bold  stroke 
might  be  their  own.  But  Maitland’s 
heart  failed,  or  his  loyalty  revived. 
He  forbade  the  enterprise.  James 
rode  back  to  Falkland;  and  when  he 
next  visited  Edinburgh,  his  strength 
was  such  that  he  could  defy  his  ene- 
mies."*  The  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
scandalised  by  the  divisions  in  the 
royal  family,  now  remonstrated  with 
the  queen,  awakened  her  to  a  higher 
sense  of  her  conjugal  duties,  and  con¬ 
vinced  her,  that  to  renounce  all  fac- 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OOice,  Nicolson 
to  Bowes,  July  26,  1595.  Also  ibid,,  same  to 
same,  July  24,  1595.  Also  Mr  John  Colvile 
to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  August  2,  1595.  Also  ibid., 
Nicolson  to  Bowes,  August  4,  1595. 

i  Ibid.,  May  27,  1595. 
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tions,  and  follow  the  commands  of  her 
royal  husband,  was  her  only  safe  and 
Christian  course.^  A  letter,  written 
at  this  time  by  Nicolson,  the  English 
envoy  at  the  Scottish  court,  to  Sir 
Eohert  Bowes,  who,  at  his  own  earnest 
request,  had  been  suffered  to  resign 
his  place  as  resident  ambassador,  gives 
us  an  interesting  account  of  this  re¬ 
conciliation  and  its  effects  ; — 

“The  king  and  queen  ai’e  lovingly 
together  now  at  Falkland :  the  king 
to  go  to  Stirling  to-morrow,  and  so 
to  his  buck-hunting  in  Lennox  and 
Clydesdale  ;  and  after  to  return  to  the 
queen  to  St  Johnston’s,  there  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  communion  together.  The 
queen  first  goeth  to  Sir  E.  Melvil’s 
house,  the  Earl  of  Eothes’,  and  other 
places,  before  she  goes  to  St  John¬ 
ston’s.  My  Lord  of  Mar  and  she  have 
spoken,  by  the  king’s  means.  At  the 
first  she  was  very  sharp  with  Mar, 
but  in  the  end  gave  him  good  coun¬ 
tenance.  Mr  Patrick  Galloway,  in  his 
sermon,  was  occasioned  to  teach  of 
the  duties  of  man  and  wife  each  to 
the  other ;  and  spoke  so  persuasively 
for  the  keeping  their  duties  therein, 
as  the  queen  thereon  spake  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  him,  and  gave  good  ear  to 
his  advices,  and  promiseth  to  follow 
the  same  ;  and  hath  said  that  she  wiU 
have  him  with  her. 

“  The  king  caused  Mr  David  Lind¬ 
say  to  travel  with  the  queen,  to  see 
what  he  could  try  out  of  them ;  where¬ 
upon  Mr  David  and  the  queen  had 
long  conference.  And  in  the  end,  the 
queen  said,  ‘  Let  the  king  be  plain 
with  the  queen,  and  the  queen  should 
be  plain  with  the  king ;  ’  -which  Mr 
David  showed  to  the  king,  causing 
him  to  receive  the  same  even  then  out 
of  the  queen’s  own  mouth ;  where¬ 
upon  there  was  good  and  kind  coun¬ 
tenance  and  behaviour  between  them, 
both  of  them  agreeing  to  satisfy  each 
other ;  as  Mr  David  looketh  that,  ere 
this,  the  king  knoweth  who  hath  per¬ 
suaded  the  queen  to  these  former 
courses;  and  the  queen  who  hath 
moved  the  king  to  this  strangeness 
with  the  queen ;  and  that  some  will 

1  JIS.,  State-paper  Office,  Colvile,  August 
18, 1595.  game,  August  20. 


be  found  to  have  dealt  doubly  and 
.  dangerously  with  them  both.  The 
king  intendeth,  by  little  and  little, 
to  draw  the  queen  to  where  Mar 
is,  and  there  to  stay  her  from  these 
parts,  and  the  company  of  Buc- 
clench,  Cessford,  and  the  rest.  Mr 
David  holdeth  the  chancellor  to  be 
very  honest  between  both  partie.s, 
and  to  be  for  the  king ;  but  whatso¬ 
ever  he  doeth,  it  is  with  consent  and 
leave  of  the  Master  of  Glammis,  Buc- 
cleuoh,  and  Cessford,  who,  if  the  chan¬ 
cellor  should  do  otherwise,  and  they 
know  of  it,  would  be  the  chancellor’s 
greatest  enemie.s,  and  most  dangerous. 
. The  Lord  Hume  hath  pro¬ 
mised  to  follow  the  king,  and  is  pre¬ 
sently  with  him  :  so  as  it  is  held  th.at 
the  queen’s  faction  is  breaking.  Al¬ 
ways  some  think,  that  as  the  king 
intends  by  policy  to  win  the  queen, 
BO  the  queen  intends  to  win  the  king 
for  the  advantage  of  that  side ;  and  I 
pray  God  that  this  prove  not  too  true, 
that  in  these  fan-  flowers  there  prove 
not  yet  sharp  pricks.  As  to  the 
slaughter  of  David  Forrester,  my  Lord 
of  Mar,  I  think,  shall  give  assurance, 
and  keep  on  fair  terms  with  such  of 
the  Livingstones  and  Bruces  as  were 
not  executioners  of  David’s  murder; 
which  executioners,  for  this  cause,  are 
to  be  banished  the  country  by  their 
own  friends.”  ^ 

While  the  court  of  Holyrood  was 
occupied  in  gossiping  upon  such  scenes 
of  domestic  intrigue  and  conjugal  re¬ 
conciliation,  the  Queen  of  England 
began  bitterly  to  repent  her  neglect 
of  Scotland,  and  to  look  with  alarm  to 
a  storm  which  threatened  her  on  the 
side  of  the  Isles.  She  was  now  trem¬ 
bling  for  her  empire  in  Ireland,  where 
Tyrone  had  risen  in  formidable  force, 
and,  assisted  with  Eoman  gold  and 
Spanish  promises,  threatened  to  wrest 
from  her^hands  the  fairest  provinces 
of  the  kingdom.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  both  Elizabeth  and  the  Irish 
prince  looked  for  assistance  and  re¬ 
cruits  to  the  Scottish  Isles.  These 
nurseries  of  brave  soldiers  and  hardy 
seamen  were  now  able  to  furnish  a 

3  MS.  liCtter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Sir  It.  Bowes,  August  16, 1595. 
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formidable  force  ;  a  circumstance  not 
unknown  to  tbe  English  queen,  aa 
her  indefatigable  minister,  Burghley, 
whose  diplomatic  feelers  were  as  long 
as  they  were  acute  and  sensitive,  kept 
up  a  communication  with  the  Isles. 
From  a  paper  written  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1593,  by  one  of  his  northern 
correspondents,^  it  appears  that  the 
Isles  could,  on  any  emergency,  fit  out 
a  force  of  sis  thousand  hardy  troops, 
inured  to  danger  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  equipt  for  war  on  either  element. 
Of  these,  two  thousand  wore  defensive 
armour,  actons,  habergeons,  and  knap- 
sculls  ;  ^  the  rest  were  bowmen  or 
pikemen;  but  many,  adds  the  island 
statist,  had  now  become  harquebusiers. 
This  force,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was 
independent  of  those  left  at  home  to 
labour  the  ground ;  the  whole  of  the 
Isles  being  different  from  the  rest  of 
feudal  Scotland  in  one  essential  re¬ 
spect,  “  that  they  who  occupied  the 
ground  were  not  charged  to  the  wara.”^ 
Of  this  western  archipelago,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  islands  were  Lewis  and  Skye, 
lying  to  the  north,  Islay  and  Mull  to 
the  south;  and  amongst  the  chief 
leaders,  who  assumed  the  state  and 
independence  of  httle  princes,  were 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Lauchlan  Maclean 
of  Duart,  Angus  Macdonald  of  Duny- 
veg,  Donald  Gorm  Macdonald  of  Sleat, 
and  Roderick  Macleod  of  Harris,  known 
in  traditionary  song  as  Ruari  Mor.^ 
Of  these  chiefs,  the  Lord  of  Duart, 
commonly  called  Lauchlan  Mor,  was 
by  far  the  most  talented  and  conspi¬ 
cuous  ;  and,  as  Elizabeth  well  knew, 
had  the  power  of  bridling  or  letting 
loose  that  formidable  body  of  troops 
which  Donald  Gorm  and  Ruari  Mor 
were  now  coUecting  to  assist  her  ene¬ 
mies  in  Ireland  Lauchlan  Mor  was, 
in  all  respects,  a  remarkable  person ; 
by  no  means  illiterate,  for  he  had  re- 

*  M3.,  State-paper  Office,  December  1593. 
Note  of  the  W est  Isles  of  Scotland,  for  the 
lord  Treasurer. 

2  Acton,  a  quilted  leathern  jacket,  worn 
under  the  armour ;  habergeon,  a  breast-plate 
of  mail ;  knapscuU,  a  steel  cap  or  helmet. 

>  .M3.,  State-paper  Office,  December  1593. 
Note  of  the  West  Isles  of  Scotland,  for  the 
Lord  Treasurer. 

*  Gregory’s  llistory  of  the  Western  High¬ 
lands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  p.  261. 


ceived  his  nurture  in  the  low  country, 
and  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Glencairm  But  in  war  and  in 
personal  prowess  he  had  then  no  equal : 
an  island  Amadis  of  coUossal  strength 
and  stature,  and  possessing,  by  the 
vigour  of  his  natural  talents,  a  com¬ 
manding  influence  over  the  rude  and 
fierce  islesmen.  It  is  curious  to  trace 
Elizabeth’s  connexion  with  this  man. 
The  Lord  of  Duart’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vant  happened  to  be  a  certain  shrewd 
Celt,  named  John  Achinross;  he,  in 
turn,  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
ilaster  John  Cunningham,  a  worthy 
citizen  and  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 
This  honest  bailie  of  the  capital,  form¬ 
ing  the  link  between  savage  and  civi¬ 
lized  life,  corresponded  with  Sir  Robert 
Bowes ;  Bowes  with  Burghley  or  Sir 
Robert  Cecil;  and  thus  Elizabeth, 
sitting  in  her  closet  at  Windsor  or 
Greenwich,  moved  the  strings  which 
could  assemble  or  disperse  the  chivalry 
of  the  Isles.  This  is  no  ideal  picture, 
for  the  letters  of  the  actors  remain. 
As  early  as  JIarch  1594-5,  Achinross 
informed  Bowes  that  Maclean  and 
Argyle  were  ready,  not  only  to  stay 
the  clan  Donnell,  who,  under  Donald 
.  Gorm,  were  then  mustering  to  assist 
i  Tyrone ;  but  that  Maclean  himself 
i  would  join  the  English  army  in  Ire- 
I  land,  if  Elizabeth  would  dispatch  three 
I  or  four  ships  to  keep  his  galleys  whilst 
they  attacked  the  enemy.®  As  the 
summer  came  on,  and  the  fleet  of 
Donald  and  his  associates  waited  only 
j  for  a  fair  wind,  Cunningham  hurried 
to  the  Islas,  had  a  conference  with 
Maclean,  and  thence  rode  post  to  Lon- 
don,  where,  in  an  interview  with  Sir 
,  Robert  Cecil,  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  instant  action  and  assistance.®  The 
;  bridle  which  the  Laird  of  Duart  held 
I  over  the  Islesmen  was  simple  enough  ; 
I  being  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  mer- 
j  cenaries,  well  armed,  and  ready  to  be 

>  ®  M3.,  State-paper  Office,  March  25, 1595, 

contents  of  John  Achinross’s  letter  to  Bobert 
Bowes. 

«  M3.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  .Tohn  Cun¬ 
ningham  to  Sir  R.  Bowes,  June  25,  159.5, 
Also,  Maclean  of  Duart  to  Sir  Bobert  Cecil, 
,  July  4,  1595.  ,\lso,  same  to  Sir  B.  Bowes, 
July  4,  1595.  Also,  ibid.,  Nicolson  to  Bowes, 
July  5,  1595 
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led  by  him,  on  a  moment’s  warning, 
against  any  island  chief  who  embarked 
in  foreign  service,  and  left  his  lands 
undefended  at  home.^  The  support 
of  this  force,  however,  required  funds  ; 
Elizabeth  demurred ;  Maclean  was 
obliged  to  disband  his  men ;  and  the 
most  part  of  the  fleet  weighed  anchor, 
and  bore  away  for  Ireland.^  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  hundred  sail,  of  which  fifty 
were  galleys,  the  rest  smaller  craft; 
and  the  number  of  soldiers  and  mari¬ 
ners  was  estimated  at  about  five 
thousand.®  Nine  hundred  men,  how¬ 
ever,  under  the  Captain  of  the  clan 
Ranald,^  still  remained;  and  as  they 
passed  Mull  had  the  temerity  to  land 
for  the  night ;  running  their  “  galleys, 
boats,  and  birlings,”  into  a  little  har¬ 
bour,  where  they  imagined  themselves 
secure.  But  Maclean,  by  what  Achin- 
ross  termed  a  “  bauld  onset  and  prattle 
feit  of  weir,”  took  the  whole  company 
prisoners,  threw  the  chiefs  into  irons, 
sent  them  to  his  dungeons  in  his  dif¬ 
ferent  castles,  appropriated  their  gal¬ 
leys,  and  transported  the  common 
men  to  the  mainland.®  Amongst  the 
chief  prisoners  then  taken,  were  the 
Captain  of  clan  Ranald  and  three  of 
his  uncles,  the  Laird  of  Knoydart, 
MTau  of  Ardnamurchan,  Donald 
Gorm’s  brother,  and  others  ;  and  an 
account  of  the  surpi-ise  was  imme¬ 
diately  transmitted  by  John  Achin- 
ross  to  Nicolson,  the  English  envoy  at 
the  court  of  James.  We  can  pardon 
the  enthusiasm  and  abominable  or¬ 
thoepy  of  this  devoted  Highland  ser¬ 
vant  when  he  exclaims  :  “  My  maister 
is  acquentit  with  thir  prattle  onsettis, 
without  respect  to  number  findand 
vantage  :  for  divers  tymis  he  plaid  this 
dance  heir  aganis  his  enemies.  I  as- 
suir  you,  thir  men  that  are  tane  and 
in  captivity,  ar  the  maist  douttit  and 
abil  men  in  the  His.  Lat  your  guid 
maister  and  Sir  Robert  comfort  thame 

'  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  .John 
Achinross  to  George  Nicolson,  July  22,  1095. 

s  11)1(1.,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  July  2G, 
1595. 

3  11)1(1.,  Mr  George  Areskiue  to  Nicolson, 
Benoon,  July  31. 1695. 

*  Ibid.,  same  to  s.ame. 

5  MS.  Letter,  StiUe-paper  Office,  Achin¬ 
ross  to  Nicolson,  July  31,  1595. 
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with  this  gude  luke,  done  be  ane 
vailyeant  man  of  weir,  and  ane  man 
of  honor,  in  beginning  of  her  majes- 
tie’s  service.”  ® 

Elizabeth  was  delighted  with  this 
exploit  of  Lauchlan  Mor,  assm-ed  him 
of  her  gratitude  and  friendship,  and 
sent  a  more  substantial  proof  than 
word.s,  in  a  present  of  a  thousand 
crowns  :  an  “  honourable  token  of  her 
favour,”  as  he  called  it  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil,  in  which  he  promised  all  duty 
and  service  to  the  queen.  She  wrote, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle ;  ^  flattered  him  by  some  rich 
token  of  her  regard ;  and  ordered 
Nicolson,  her  resident  at  the  Scottish 
court,  to  deliver  it  and  her  letter  to 
him  in  person,  at  Dunoon  in  Argyje. 
All  this  was  successfully  accomplished  ; 
and  so  cordially  did  Maclean  and  Ar- 
gyle  co-operate,  sowmg  distrust  and 
division  amongst  the  chiefs  and  lead¬ 
ers  w'ho  had  followed  the  banner  of 
Donald  Gorm  and  Macleod,  that  their 
formidable  force  only  made  the  coast 
of  Ireland  to  meet  the  English  ships, 
which  were  on  the  watch  for  them, 
enter  into  a  friendly  treaty,  and  dis¬ 
perse  to  their  different  ocean  nests, 
before  a  single  effort  of  any  moment 
had  been  made.  This  sudden  arriv.al, 
and  as  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Islesmen,  appears  to  have 
puzzled  the  chroniclers  of  the  times, 
and  even  their  more  acute  modern  suc¬ 
cessor.  A  black  cloud  had  been  seen 
to  gather  over  Ireland ;  and  men 
waited  in  stillness  for  the  growl  of  the 
thunder  and  the  sweep  of  the  tempest, 
when  it  melted  into  air,  and  all  was 
once  more  tranquillity.  This  seemed 
unaccountable,  almost  miraculous  ; 
but  the  letters  of  honest  John  Cun¬ 
ningham,  and  his  Celtic  relative  Ach¬ 
inross,  whose  epistles  smack  so  strongly 
of  his  Gaehc  original,  introduce  us 
behind  the  scenes,  and  discover  Lauch¬ 
lan  Mor  as  the  secret  agent,  the  Celtic 
Prospero,  whose  wand  dispersed  the 
galleys,  and  restored  serenity  to  the 
oce.an.  The  reader  may  be  pleased 
with  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  this 

0  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Achinross 
to  Nicolson. 

I  1  Ibid.,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  August  1,  1595. 
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brave  Lord  of  Duart  to  Sir  E.  Bowes, 
although  his  style  is  a  little  ponder¬ 
ous,  aud  by  no  means  so  pohshed  as 
the  Danish  steel  axe  with  which  it 
was  his  dehght  to  hew  down  his  ene¬ 
mies  :  he  is  alluding  to  the  future 
plan  of  the  campaign  intended  by 
Tyrone  and  O’Donnell  against  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  the  best  way  to  defeat  it  ; — 

“  The  earl  is  to  pursue  you  on  one 
side,  and  O’Donnell  is  to  pursue  your 
lands  presently  on  the  other  side. 
They  think  to  harm  you  meikle  by 
this  way.  If  my  opinion  were  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  the  earl  and  O’Donnell 
shall  be  pursued  on  both  the  sides  : 
to  wit,  by  your  force  of  Ireland  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle’s  force  and  mine,  with  my  own 
presence,  on  this  side.  To  the  which, 

I  would  that  you  moved  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  to  furnish  two  thousand  men  : 
myself  shall  furnish  other  two  thou¬ 
sand  ;  and  I  would  have  six  or  eight 
hundred  of  your  spearmen,  with  their 
buttis,  [sic]  aud  four  hundred  pikemen. 
If  I  were  once  lauded  in  Ireland  with 
this  company,  having  three  or  foiir 
ships  to  keep  our  galleys,  I  hope  in 
God  the  earl  should  lose  that  name 
ere  our  return.  .  .  .  In  my  name  your 
lordship  shall  have  my  duty  of  hum¬ 
ble  service  remembered  to  her  majes¬ 
ty,  and  commendations  to  good  Sir 
Kobert  Cecil,  with  whom  I  think  to 
be  acquainted.  Your  lordship  will  do 
me  a  great  pleasure  if  you  will  let  me 
know  of  anything  in  Scotland  that 
may  pleasure  Sir  Eobert.  I  am  so 
hameltj^  with  your  lordship,  that  with¬ 
out  you  let  me  know  hereof,  I  will 
think  that  your  lordship  does  dis- 
simuU  with  me.  I  am  here,  in  Ai'gyle, 
at  pastime  and  hunting  with  the  earl 
my  cousin.  I  have  respect  to  other 
kind  of  hunting  nor  this  hunting  of 
deer.  I  am  hamely  with  your  lord- 
ship,  as  ye  may  perceive.  At  meeting, 
(for  the  which  I  think  long,)  God 
willing,  we  shall  renew  our  acquain¬ 
tance.”  ^ 

From  this  island  episode  we  must 

1  namely,  familiar. 

2  MS.  Letter,  SUite-paper  Office,  Lauchlan 
Maclean  of  Duart,  to  Sir  R.  Bowes,  Uarvie 

'  in  Argyle,  August  22,  la9d. 
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,  turn  to  a  different  scene,  the  death- 
j  bed  of  a  great  minister.  The  Chan- 
:  cellor  Maitland  lord  Thirlstane,  had 
I  now,  for  some  years,  ruled  the  court 
j  and  the  country  with  a  firm,  unchal- 
i  lenged,  and,  as  many  thought,  a  haughty 
superiority.  He  had  given  mortM 
offence  to  the  queen;  had  provoked 
the  hostdity  of  the  highest  nobles  of 
the  land ;  and,  it  was  w'hispered,  was 
more  feared  than  loved  by  his  royal 
master.  But  he  had  kept  his  ground ; 
partly  by  superiority  in  practical  busi¬ 
ness  talents  to  all  his  competitors ; 
partly  by  that  deep  pohtical  sagacity 
and  foresight  which  made  Burghley 
pronounce  him  the  “  wisest  man  in 
Scotland;”  and  not  least  of  aU,  by 
that  high  personal  courage  and  some¬ 
what  unscrupulous  famiharity  with 
conspiracy,  and  even  with  blood,  which 
blotted  most  men  of  this  semi-bar¬ 
barous  age.  He  had,  besides,  been  a 
pretty  consistent  Protestant;  aud  al¬ 
though  in  earher  years  he  had  attacked 
some  of  Knox’s  pohtical  tenets,  yet 
recently,  the  strong  and  decided  part 
he  had  adopted  against  Huntly  and 
the  Cathohe  earls  made  him  a  favour¬ 
ite  with  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk. 
So  resistless  had  he  now  become,  that 
the  queen  and  her  friends  had  re¬ 
nounced  aU  opposition,  and  joined  his 
faction  against  Mar,  the  governor  of 
the  prince,  the  favourite  of  his  royal 
master,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  higher  nobles.® 
In  this  his  palmy  state,  when  plotting 
new  schemes  of' ambition,  and  inflam¬ 
ing  the  king  agahist  the  queen  ;  meet¬ 
ing  Cessford  and  Buccleuch,  and  his 
other  associates,  in  night  *'  Trysts ;  ” 
marshalling  secretly  his  whole  strength, 
and  laying  a  “  jilatt,”  as  it  was  then 
called,  or  consphacy  against  Jilar,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  hurl  him  from  his 
height  of  power,  and  rule  imchecked 
over  his  sovereign ;  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  mortal  distemper.^  At 
first  he  struggled  fiercely  against  it, 

s  MS.,  State-paper OfB.ee, Nicolson  to  Bowes, 
September  1. 1595. 

*  Tr}'st,  an  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 

5  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Colvile  to 
Cecil,  September  10,  1595.  Ibid.,  Xicolson 
to  Bowes,  September  19,  1595.^  Ibid.,  Xicol- 
son  to  Bowes,  September  ^2,  1595. 
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tried  to  throw  it  off,  rode  restlessly 
from  place  to  place,  and  appeared  so 
active  that  it  was  currently  said  the 
sickness  was  only  .one  of  his  old  pre¬ 
tences  ;  hut  at  last  the  malady  mas¬ 
tered  him,  threw  him  on  his  couch, 
and  compelled  him,  in  fear  and  re¬ 
morse,  to  send  for  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk,  and  implore  a  visit  from  the 
king.  James  resisted  repeated  mes¬ 
sages  ;  it  was  even  said  he  had  whis¬ 
pered  in  a  courtier’s  ear,  that  it  would 
be  a  small  m.atter  if  the  chancellor 
were  hanged ;  and  when  Eobert  Bruce, 
one  of  the  leading  ministers,  rode  at 
four  in  the  morning  to  Thirlstane,  he 
found  the  dying  statesman  full  of 
penitence  for  neglected  opportunities, 
imploring  the  prayers  of  the  Kirk, 
and  i3romi,sing  to  make  many  disco¬ 
veries  of  strange  matters  if  God  grant¬ 
ed  him  time  for  amendment  and  refor¬ 
mation  What  appeared  to  weigh 
heaviest  on  his  conscience,  was  the 
part  he  had  acted  in  sowing  dissension 
between  the  king  and  queen ;  and  he 
seemed  much  shaken  by  fears  that 
many  dark  dealings  would  come  out 
on  this  subject.  He  exjjressed  sorrow, 
also,  for  his  “  partial  information 
against  John  Knox,  and  other  good 
men ;  ”  and  when  asked  what  advice 
he  would  leave  to  the  king  for  the 
management  of  his  estate,  shook  his 
head,  observing,  “  it  was  too  late 
speer’d,”  -  as  his  thoughts  were  on  an¬ 
other  world.  Even  his  enemies,  who 
had  quoted  against  him  the  Italian 
adage,  “  ]l  perindo  passato,  il  santo 
rjabato,”  rejoiced  at  last  to  find  that 
the  sickness  was  no  counterfeit ;  and 
were  little  able  to  restrain  their  satis¬ 
faction  when  news  arrived  at  court 
that  the  chancellor  was  no  more.  He 
died  at  Thirlstane  on  the  night  of  the 
3d  October;  and  John  Colvile,  his 
bitter  enemy,  oxultiugly  wrote  to  Eng¬ 
land  that  his  faction  or  party  were 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  September  lOi 
1595,  Ailvertisements  from  Scotland.  Ibid., 
Nlcolsoii  to  Howes,  September  22, 1595.  Ibid., 
same  to  same,  September  24.  Ibid,,  same  to 
same,  October  3,  1595.  “He  [the  cliancellor] 
Is  sore  troubled  in  conscience,  and  with  fear 
that  his  dealings  between  the  king  and  ciueen 
sliould  come  out.” 

-’  Speer’d  ;  asked.  The  question  was  asked 
too  late. 


headless,  and  must  fall  to  pieces; 
'whilst  his  royal  master  publicly  La¬ 
mented  and  secretly  rejoiced ;  inditing 
to  his  memory  a  high  poetical  pane¬ 
gyric  in  the  shape  of  an  epitaph,  and 
observing,  that  he  would  weel  ken  who 
next  should  have  the  Seals,  and  was 
resolved  no  more  to  use  great  men  or 
chancellors  in  his  affairs,  but  such  as 
he  could  correct  and  were  “hang- 
able.”  3 

All  things,  however,  were  thrown 
loose  and  into  confusion  by  his  death. 
The  Borders,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  disorder,  became  the  daily 
scenes  of  havoc,  theft  and  murder; 
torn  with  feuds  between  the  Maxwells 
and  the  Douglasses ;  ravaged  by  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  English ;  *  and  so  reckless 
of  all  restraint,  that  the  personal  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  king  was  loudly  called  for-' 
At  court  the  competitors  for  the 
chancellor’s  place  were  busy,  bitter, 
and  clamorous  ;  in  the  Kirk  the  min¬ 
isters  gave  warning  that  the  Catholic 
earls,  now  in  banishment,  had  been 
plotting  their  return,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  were  on  the  eve  of  invading 
England  and  Scotland  with  a  mighty 
force.®  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
they  said,  that  the  Kirk  should  have 
authority  to  convene  the  people  in 
arms,  to  resist  the  threatened  danger; 
and  that  an  ambassador  should  be 
sent  to  England  to  aivange  some  plan 
of  common  defence.®  James  at  once 
consented  to  the  first  proposal,  and 
gave  immediate  directions  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country  ;  but  he  refused 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Elizabeth, 
who  had  rejected  his  suits  and  broken 
her  promises,  although  he  had  pre¬ 
ferred  her  friendship  and  alliance  to 
that  of  any  other  prince  in  Europe. 
Ho  was,  at  this  moment,  he  said, 
ready  to  act  as  her  lieutenant  against 
the  (Spaniards,  and  perish  with  Eng¬ 
land  ill  defence  of  the  true  religion.' 

s  M8.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  October 
8,  1595,  Nioolson  to  Howes.  Ibid.,  same  to 
same,  Jaimaiy  11,  1595. 

i  Ibid.,  October  20,  1595. 

0  Iliid.,  November  27,  1595. 

0  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Advertisements 
from  Edinburgh,  December  6,  1595. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolsou 
to  Bowes,  November  27,  1595. 
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Yet  still  she  withheld  her  supphes, 
and  treated  him  with  suspicion,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  proofs  he  was  daily 
giving  of  his  sincerity  in  religion,  and 
although  she  knew  him  to  be  drowned 
in  debt.  For  this  last  assertion — the 
dreadful  embarrassment  of  his  finan¬ 
ces,  there  was  too  good  ground ;  and 
it  had  been  long  apparent  that,  unless 
some  thorough  reform  took  place, 
matters  must  come  to  an  extremity. 

The  office  of  treasurer  was  held  by 
the  Master  of  Glammis,  a  man  of  great 
power,  and  one  of  the  chief  friends  of 
the  late  chancellor.  Sir  Eobert  Mel- 
vil  was  his  deputy;  Seton,  laird  of 
Parbreath,  filled  the  office  of  comp¬ 
troller;  and  Douglas,  the  provost  of 
Glenclouden,  that  of  collector.  All 
of  them  had  been  protected  by  Thirl- 
stane  during  his  supremacy  in  the 
council ;  and,  it  was  suspected  by  the 
king,  had  fattened  at  the  royal  ex¬ 
pense.  This  idea  was  encouraged  bj- 
the  queen,  who  now  lived  on  the  most 
loving  terms  with  her  lord,  and 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  point  out 
the  rapid  diminution  of  the  crown 
revenues,  and  the  contrast  between 
her  own  command  of  money,  out  of 
so  small  a  dowery  as  she  enjoyed,  and 
the  reduced  and  beggarly  condition  of 
the  household  and  palaces  of  her 
roj'al  consort.  On  New-Yeai-’s  Day, 
coming  playfully  to  the  king,  she 
shook  a  purse  full  of  gold  in  his  face, 
and  bade  him  accept  it  as  her  gift. 

He  asked  where  she  got  it.  “  From 
my  councillors,”  she  replied,  “who 
have  but  now  given  me  a  thousand 
pieces  in  a  purse  :  when  will  yours  do 
the  like  ?  ”  “  Never,”  said  the  king  ; 

and  calling  instantly  for  his  collector 
and  comptroller,  he  dismissed  them 
on  the  spot,  and  chose  the  queen  s 
councillors  as  his  financial  advisers. 

These  were  Seton  lord  Urquhart,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Session ;  Mr  John  Lind¬ 
say,  Mr  John  Elphinstone,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Hamilton;  to  whom  James 
committed  the  entire  management  of 
his  revenues  and  household.  It  was 
soon  found  that  tho  charge  would  be 
too  laborious  for  so  small  a  number, 
and  four  others  were  added :  the 
Prior  of  Blantyi-e,  Skene  the  clerk- 
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register,  Sir  David  Carnegie,  and  Mr 
Peter  Young,  master- almoner.  These 
new  officers  sat  daily  in  the  Upper 
Tolbooth,  and  from  their  number 
were  called  Octavians.  They  acted 
without  salary ;  held  their  commis¬ 
sions  under  the  king’s  hand  alone; 
and  by  the  vigour,  good  sense,  and 
orderly  arrangements  which  they 
adopted,  promised  a  speedy  and 
thorough  reformation  of  all  financial 
abuses.^ 

Elizabeth  now  deemed  it  necessary 
to  send  Sir  Eobert  Bowes  once  more 
as  her  ambassador  to  Scotland.  He 
had  been  recMled  from  that  court,  or 
rather  suffered,  at  his  own  earnest 
entreaty,  to  return  to  England,  as  far 
back  as  October  1594;^  and  since 
that  time  to  the  present,  (January 
1595-6,)  the  correspondence  with  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  political  interests  of  that 
kingdom,  had  been  entrusted  to  Mr 
George  Nicolson,  who  had  long  acted  as 
Bowes’s  secretary  ;  and  who,  from  the 
time  that  this  minister  left  Edinburgh 
till  his  return  to  the  Scottish  court, 
kept  up  an  almost  daily  correspondence 
with  him.  Elizabeth  instructed  Bowes 
to  assure  James  of  her  unalterable 
friendship,  but  of  the  impossibility 
of  advancing  a  single  shilling,  drained 
as  she  was  by  her  assistance  to  France, 
without  which  Henry  must  have  lost 
his  throne  ;  her  war  in  Ireland ;  and 
her  preparations  against  Spain,  which, 
at  that  instant,  had  fitted  out  a  more 
mighty  armament  against  her  than 
the  armada  of  1588.  The  ambassador 
was  entrusted  not  only  with  a  letter 
from  the  English  queen  to  James,  but 
with  a  letter  and  message  to  Queen 
Anne,  whom  he  was  to  greet  with 
every  expression  of  friendship,  and  to 
reproach  mildly  for  her  reserve  in  not 
commmiicating  to  Ehzabeth  the  secret 
history  of  the  late  quarrels  between 
her  and  her  royal  husband,  regarding 
the  government  and  keeping  of  the 
young  prince.  He  was  also  to  touch 
on  a  stiE  more  delicate  subject — the 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 

to  Bowes,  January  7,  1595-6.  John  Colvile, 
Advertiaements  from  Scotland  ;  from  Decern- 
7  to  January  1,  1595-6.  „  .  v, 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  October 
19,  1594. 
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reports  wMcli  had  reached  the  court 
of  England  of  her  change  of  religion  ; 
and  to  warn  her  that,  although  his 
mistress  utterly  disbelieved  such  a 
slander,  she  could  not  be  too  much  on 
her  guard  against  the  crafty  men  who 
were  in  communication  with  the  Pope, 
and  eager  to  seduce  her  to  their 
errors.’  Bowes’s  reception  by  James 
was  gracious  and  cordial.  The  king 
declared  his  satisfaction  in  hearing 
that  his  good  sister  was  so  well  pre¬ 
pared  against  the  meditated  invasion 
of  the  Spaniard,  and  his  own  readiness 
to  hazard  all — life,  crown,  and  king¬ 
dom,  in  her  defence  and  his  own  ;  but 
he  reminded  Bowes  of  Lord  Zouch’s 
arguments  and  unfulfilled  promises; 
and  whilst  he  spoke  feelingly  of  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  the 
impossibility  of  raising  soldiers  with¬ 
out  funds,  he  hinted  significantly,  that 
the  Pope  and  the  CathoUc  earls  threw 
about  their  gold  pieces  with  an  open 
hand ;  and  did  not  conceal  that  large 
offers  had  been  made  to  draw  him  to 
the  side  of  Spain,  although  he  had  no 
mind  to  be  so  “  limed.”  He  then 
mentioned  his  intention  of  sending 
his  servant,  Mr  David  Epulis,  to  com¬ 
municate  to  Elizabeth  the  confessions 
of  certain  jiriests  whom  he  had  lately 
seized,  and  other  discoveries  with 
which  she  ought  to  be  acquainted; 
and  alluding  to  Doleman’s  book  on 
the  Succession  to  the  English  Crown, 
which  had  been  recently  published, 
observed,  that  he  took  it  to  be  the 
work  of  some  crafty  politician  in  Eng¬ 
land,  drawn  up  M'ith  affected  modesty 
and  impartiality,  but  real  malice 
against  every  title  except  that  of  the 
King  of  Spain  and  his  daughter. 
Bowes  assured  the  king  that  this 
famous  work,  which  made  so  much 
noise  at  the  time,  was  written  not  in 
England  but  in  Spain,  by  Persons,  an 
English  Jesuit  and  traitor ;  but  James 
retained  his  scepticism.” 

The  ambassador  next  sought  the 
queen,  and  was  soon  on  very  intimate 

>  JIS.,  State-paper  OlHoo,  Answers  to  Mr 
Howcs’.s  articles,  January  14,  15U5-0.  Wholly 
in  Lord  liurKhIcy’s  hand. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-iiaper  Oll'ice,  Bowes  to 
Lord  Burghley,  February  24,  1595-0. 
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and  confidential  terms  with  this  prin¬ 
cess,  who  expressed  herself  highly 
gratified  by  Elizabeth’s  letter.  No¬ 
thing,  she  said,  could  give  her  greater 
delight  than  to  receive  such  assurances 
of  kindness  and  affection ;  and  she 
would  readily  follow  her  advice,  as  of 
one  whom  she  most  honoured,  loved, 
and  trusted ;  but  as  to  the  delicate 
subject  of  the  late  differences  between 
her  and  the  king,  and  her  wish  to  get 
the  pi'ince  into  her  hantls,  the  matter 
had  been  so  sudden,  and  full  of  peril, 
that  she  dared  not  send  either  letter 
or  message  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
She  then  threw  the  blame  of  the  whole 
on  the  late  chancellor ;  who  had  acted, 
she  said,  with  great  baseness,  both  to¬ 
wards  herself  and  the  king.  '  It  was 
he  who  had  first  moved  her  to  get  the 
prince  out  of  Mar’s  hands ;  it  was  he 
who  animated  the  king  against  her, 
persuading  him  that  such  removal 
would  endanger  his  crown  and  person  : 
“  and  yet,”  said  she,  addressing  Bowes 
with  great  animation  and  some  bitter¬ 
ness,  “  it  was  this  same  man  who  dealt 
so  betwixt  the  king  and  myself,  and 
with  the  persons  interested  therein, 
that  the  surprise  of  the  body  of  the 
king  yvas  plotted,  and  would  have 
taken  place  at  his  coming  to  Edin¬ 
burgh;  but  I  discovered  the  con.spi-' 
racy,  and  warned  and  stayed  him.  Had 
he  come,  he  must  have  been  made 
captive,  and  would  have  remained  in 
captivity.”  “  These  secrets,”  said 
Bowes,  in  his  letter  to  Elizabeth,  “  she 
desired  to  be  commended  by  my  let¬ 
ters  to  your  majesty’s  only  hands, 
view,  and  secrecy ;  and  that  none 
other  should  know  the  same.”  As  to 
her  reported  change  of  religion,  the 
queen  frankly  admitted  that  attem})ts 
had  been  made  for  her  conversion 
to  Rome ;  but  all  had  now  passed 
and  failed  :  she  remained  a  Protestant : 
and  would  rather  not  reveal  the  names 
of  the  jiractisers.  If  they  again  as¬ 
saulted  her  religion,  Elizabeth  should 
know  who  they  were,  and  how  she 
had  answered  them.” 

The  continuance  of  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  and  the  intrigues  of  Tyrone 

’  Jrs.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
the  Qaeen,  February  24,  1595-0. 
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with  the  IVestern  Isletf,  had  gi-eatly 
annoyed  Elizabeth :  and  Bowes  was 
ordered  to  communicate  with  the  king, 
and  with  Maclean  of  Duart,  on  the 
subject.  He  found  that  James  had 
resolved  to  adopt  speedily  some  de¬ 
cided  measures  to  bring  the  Isles  into 
order ;  and  hoped  to  succeed  by  em¬ 
ploying  in  this  service  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  Maclean,  and  Mackenzie,  to 
whose  sister  Maclean  had  lately  mar¬ 
ried  his  eldest  son.  The  ambassador 
had  been,  as  usual,  tutored  to  spare 
his  mistress’s  purse,  whilst  he  sounded 
Maclean’s  “  mind,  power,  and  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  ”  ^  and  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  drive  a  hard  bargain.  He 
was  alarmed,  too,  with  the  din  of 
warlike  preparations  then  sounding 
through  the  western  archipelago  : 
Donald  Gormwas  mustering  his  men, 
and  repairing  his  galleys ;  Macleod  of 
Harris  had  lately  landed  from  Ireland, 
and  was  ready  to  return  with  fresh 
power  ;  and  Angus  Maconnel,  another 
potent  chief,  was  assembling  his  gal¬ 
leys  and  soldiers.^  Maclean  himself 
was  in  Tiree,  then  reckoned  ten  days’ 
journey  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  Ai-gyle, 
so  intent  in  investigating  the  murder 
of  Campbell  of  Calder,  now  traced  to 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  that  Bowes 
could  have  no  immediate  transactions 
with  either.  He  set,  however,  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  Achinross,  his  former 
agents,  to  work ;  and  when  these 
active  emissaries  got  amongst  the 
Highlanders,  the  storm  of  letters,  me¬ 
morials,  contracts,  queries,  answers, 
and  estimates,  soon  poured  down  on 
the  unhappy  head  of  Bowes,  who  im¬ 
plored  Cecil,  but  with  small  success, 
to  send  him  instructions,  and  some 
portion  of  treasure,  to  satisfy  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Celtic  auxiliaries,  who  clamoured 
for  gold.  Maclean  was  perfectly  ready, 
as  before,  to  attack  Tyrone  ;  and  con¬ 
fident  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
which  he  had  already  communicated, 
if  carried  into  vigorous  effect,  would 
reduce  the  great  rebel.  But  he  made 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Sir  E.  Cecil,  February  24,  1595-6. 

2  Ibid,,  March  6,  1595-6.  Memorial  to 
John  Cunningham,  February  22,  1595-6. 
Answers  by  Jlaclean  to  the  Questions  pro¬ 
posed  by  Sir  E.  Bowes,  March  30, 1596. 
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it  imperative  on  the  queen  to  funiish 
two  thousand  soldiers,  and  advance  a 
month’s  pay  to  his  men.  He  himself, 
he  said,  had  neither  spared  “  gear  nor 
pains  in  the  service;  and  yet  her 
majesty’s  long  promised  present  of  a 
thousand  crowns  had  not  yet  arrived.”  ® 
These  remonstrances  produced  the 
effect  desired.  Elizabeth  was  shamed 
into  some  settlement  of  her  promises  ; 
and  Maclean,  with  his  island  chivalry, 
declared  himself  ready  to  obey  her 
majesty’s  orders  with  all  promptitude 
and  fidelity.^  ■ 

The  ambassador  speedily  discovered 
that  the  eighteen  months  duringwhich 
he  had  been  absent,  had  added  both 
energy  and  wisdom  to  James’s  char¬ 
acter.  It  was  evident  there  was  more 
than  empty  compliment  in  Nioolson’s 
observation — that  in  severity  he  began 
to  rule  like  a  king.  There  was  still, 
indeed,  about  him  much  that  was 
frivolous,  undignified,  and  capricious  ; 
much  favouritism,  much  extravagance, 
an  extraordinary  love  of  his  pleasures, 
and  a  passion  for  display  in  oratory, 
poetry,  theology,  and  scholastic  dis¬ 
putation,  which  was  frequently  ridicu¬ 
lous  ;  hut  with  all  this,  he  was  dreaded 
by  his  nobles,  and  compelled  respect 
and  obedience.  As  Elizabeth  advanced 
to  old  age,  his  eye  became  steadily 
fixed  on  the  English  crown,  which  he 
considered  his  undoubted  right;  and 
the  one  great  engrossing  object  of  his 
policy  was  to  secure  it.  His  fairest 
chance,  he  thought,  to  gain  the  respect 
and  good  wishes  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple,  when  death  took  from  them  their 
own  great  princess,  was  to  shew  that 
ho  knew  how  to  rule  over  his  own 
unruly  subjects.  Hence  his  vigorous 
determination  to  restrain,  by  every 
possible  means,  the  power  of  the 
greater  nobility ;  to  recruit  his  ex¬ 
hausted  finances  ;  to  reduce  the  Isles, 
and  consolidate  his  kingdom  ;  and  to 
bridle  the  claims  of  the  Kirk,  in  all 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  February 
24,  1595-6.  Ibid.,  Bowes  to  Sir  E.  Cecil, 
March  0,  1595-6.  Ibid.,  Bowes  to  Cecil, 
March  16,  1595-0.  Ibid.,  Maclean  to  Bowes, 
Coll,  March  18,  1.595-6.  Ibid.,  Maclean’s 
Answers  to  Bowes,  JIarch  30,  1590. 

■*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Sir  E.  Cecil,  April  7,  1590. 
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iiiiilU'i'H  (if  civil  govoniinmit,  cr  intor- 
fdvcnoo  witli  i.Uo  royal  itrcrogativn : 
wliilHt  lio  wai'inly  BoconiU'd  ilioir 
olVoi'U  for  ilic  preservation  of  Uio  re- 
foniiuil  religion,  and  reHisianoo  to  the 
elVorts  of  its  eln'inies. 

Not  long  after  Howes’s  arrival,  the 
convention  id'  Hie  (Icnoral  Asseinbly 
met  in  I'idinlmrgli  ;  and  the  hing, 
tlicn  alisont  on  a  linnting  expeditien, 
hroUo  oil'  his  sport,  and  returned  to 
llolyrood,  that  ho  might  “honour  tho 
Kirk  (as  Howes  observed)  with  his 
preseuoo  and  his  oration.’’  'I’lui  mode¬ 
rator,  Mr  llobert  Pont,  warmly  wol- 
eomed  tho  royal  party;  which  em¬ 
braced  llie  HnUc  of  Ijonnox,  Herd 
Hamilton,  the  lOarls  of  Argyle,  Mar, 
and  tlrlincy  ;  and  addre.ssing  tlic  lung, 
thanked  him  in  name  of  tlic  Assembly 
for  his  jn'esence;  reminding  him  of 
tbe  honour  obtained  by  (lonstantino 
in  favouring  the  ancient  fathers  of  tlio 
Hlnireh,  and  by  David  in  dancing  bo- 
foro  tlic  ark.  In  reply,  James  i>ro- 
fessed  his  zeal  for  religion  sinec  his 
youtli  up.  He  had  over  osteomed  it, 
as  ho  declared,  mori>  glory  to  bo  a 
dhrisl.ian  than  a  king,  wliatcvcr  slan- 
dei'S  to  the  contrary  were  spoken 
against  Inm.  It  was  this  zeal  which 
moved  him  to  eonveno  tho  present 
Assembly  :  for  being  aware  of  tho  de¬ 
signs  of  Spain,  their  groat  enemy, 
against  religion  and  tins  isle,  ho  was 
anxious  to  moot,  not  only  tho  minis¬ 
try,  buti  llio  barons  and  gontlomon,  to 
re'ecivo  their  advioo,  and  resolve  on 
measures  to  resist  tho  oommon  enemy. 
'J’wo  points  he  would  iwess  on  them — 
reformation  and  preparation  :  tho  ro- 
formation  of  themselves, clergy,  people, 
and  king.  For  his  own  part, he  never  re¬ 
fused  admonition  ;  lie  was  overanxious 
to  be  told  his  faults:  and  his  chamber 
doer  sheuld  never  be  closed  to  any 
ndnistor  wdio  reproved  him.  All  ho 
begged  was,  that  they  would  first 
speak  privately  before  they  arraigned 
him  in  open  pidpit.  Ho  hatod  tho 
common  vice  of  ambition  ;  but  of  one 
thing  ho  was  roallj'  ambitious  to  havo 
the  name  of  James  the  Sixth  honoured 
as  tho  establisher  of  religion,  und^  tho 
provider  of  livings  for  tho  ministry 
throughout  his  wholo  dominions.  And 
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now,  M  to  his  second  point,  prepara¬ 


tion  against  tho  common  enemy,  ono 
thing  was  oloar— they  must  have  paid 
troops;  the  country  must  be  put  to 
eh.argos  ;  tho  times  wore  ch.anged  since 
their  forefathers  followed  o.ach  his 
lord  or  his  laird  to  Pinkie  field ;  a  coii- 
fusod  multitude,  incap.ablo  of  disci- 
lilino,  and  an  easy  iiroy  to  regidar 
soldiers,  as  tho  event  of  that  miserable 
day  could  tostifj'.  Of  how  many  great 
names  had  it  boon  tho  wreck  and  ruin  I 
Hince  then  tho  fiWihion  and  art  of  war 
had  entirely  .altered  ;  and  ho  protested 
it  was  a  shamo  that  Hootland  sliould 
bo  lying  jn  careless  security,  whilst 
all  other  countries  were  up  and  in 
arms.* 

'Phis  ppooch  gave  groat  satisfaction 
to  tho  ministers  ;  and  their  joy  was 
inoroasod  by  a  message  brought  to 
them  soon  after  by  Mr  John  Preston 
and  Mr  F.dward  Hruco,  intimating  the 
king’s  resolution  to  havo  the  whole 
kirks  in  Scotland  suiipliod  with  min¬ 
isters,  and  ondowod  with  sufllcient 
stii'cnds.  Ho  reipiostcd  tho  Kirk  to 
oauso  their  commi.ssioncrs  to  meet 
with  thoso  councillors  and  otiicers 
whom  ho  lead  appointed  for  this  pur- 
piiso,  and  to  fix  ujion  some  pl.an  foi 
carrying  his  resolution  into  olToct.  But 
ho  ^eomm.anded  his  commissioners  to 
represent  to  tho  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
how  much  this  good  work  was  hindered 
by  themselves.  AVhy  did  they  teach 
tho  peoplo  that  tlio  king  and  his  coun¬ 
cillors  resisted  the  planting  of  kirks, 
and  swallowed  up  tho  livings  of  tho 
clergy,  when  they  were  truly  most 
willing  that  tho  wholo  kirks  should 
bo  jJantod,  and  tho  routs  of  the  min¬ 
isters  augmented,  as  far  as  could  bo 
obtained  with  consent  of  tho  nobility 
and  tho  tacksmen  of  fho  tcinds,“  whoso 
rights,  without  ordor  of  hxjv,  could  not 
bo  impaired?** 


1  MS.,  tstatc-pnpcr  Offloo,  March  2.1.  1.100. 
(ho  Klutf  of  (Scots’  Speech  at  tho  Assomniy  of 
tho  Ministry.  Ihhl.,  Howes  to  Lord  Uurgh- 
Icv,  March  2tt,  16110.  .  „  , 

n  of  tlio  tcluds,  tUat  is  tUo  furui- 

ci*s  of  ll\o  tlthos. 

8  MS.,  ytalo-pupor  Ofllce,  Tnfllnictions  to 
Mr  John  Preston  luul  Mr  Kdward  lirucc. 
Answers  of  tho  (Joucnil  Assembly  to  luo 
Buuio,  March  30,  1600. 
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The  Assembly  received  such  proposi¬ 
tions  with  the  utmost  satisfaction ; 
and  whilst  they  protested  their  ignor¬ 
ance  that  any  of  their  number  had 
given,  in  their  discourses,  any  just 
cause  of  offence,  it  would  be  their 
care,  (they  said,)  in  future,  so  wisely 
to  handle  their  doctrine,  that  neither 
king  nor  council  should  be  discouraged 
in  the  furtherance  of  their  good  work. 
Meantime,  before  they  separated,  they 
would  humbly  beseech  his  majesty  to 
examine  and  remove  “  certain  griefs 
which  still  eat  like  a  canker  into  the 
body  of  the  Kirk.”  Divers  Jesuits 
and  excommunicated  Papists  were  en¬ 
tertained  within  the  country,  confirm¬ 
ing  in  error  those  already  perverted ; 
endangering  the  unstable,  and  holding 
out  hopes  of  the  return  of  the  Papist 
earls,  with  the  assistance  of  strangers. 
The  lands  of  these  forfeited  traitors 
were,  to  the  grief  of  all  good  men,  still 
peaceably  enjoyed  by  them  ;  their 
confederates  and  friends  suffered  to  go 
at  large ;  whilst  the  laws,  not  only 
against  such  treasons,  but  on  all  other 
points,  were  so  partially  administered, 
that  a  flood  of  crime,  murders,  oppres¬ 
sions,  incests,  adulteries,  and  every 
species  of  wrong,  inundated  the  land, 
and  threatened  to  tear  society  in 
pieoes.’- 

To  this  remonstrance  a  favourable 
answer  was  returned;  and  nothing  but 
fair  weather  appeared  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  Kirk.  Yet  it  was 
whispered  that,  beneath  this  serenity, 
James  had  some  perilous  projects  in 
his  head,  and  meditated  a  restoration 
of  the  Catholic  earls.”  All,  however, 
was  quiet  for  the  moment ;  and  the 
king  was  looking  anxiously  for  the 
return  of  his  envoy  Foulis,  who  had 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Instructions  to 
Mr  John  Preston  and  Mr  Edward  Bruce. 
Answers  of  tho  General  Assembly  to  the 
same,  March  30, 1596. 

■-!  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  May  18,  1506.  It  was  about  this 
time,  June  7,  1596, that  the  great  Napier  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  king  his  paper  entitled  “Se¬ 
cret  Inventions  profitable  and  necessary  in 
these  days  for  defence  of  the  island,  and 
withstanding  of  Strangers,  Enemies  of  God’s 
Truth  and  Religion.’’  It  will  be  found  in 
Napier’s  Life  of  John  Napier  of  Merchiston, 
p.  247. 


been  sent  to  Elizabeth,  when  an  event 
occurred  on  the  borders  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  throw  everything  into  confu¬ 
sion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch, 
a  baron  of  proud  temper,  undaunted 
courage,  and  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  military  leaders  in  Scotland,  was 
at  this  time  warden  of  the  west 
marches;  having  for  his  brother-war¬ 
den  of  England,  Lord  Scrope,  also  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer.  Scrope’s 
deputy  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Salkekl;  Buccleuch’s,  a  baron  of  hia 
own  clan,  Robert  Scott  of  Hainiug  ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  principals, 
it  was  the  duty  of  these  subordinate 
officers  to  hold  the  warden  courts  for 
the  punishment  of  outlaws  and  offend¬ 
ers.  Such  courts  presented  a  curious 
spectacle :  for  men  met  in  p)erfect 
peace  and  security,  protected  by  the 
law  of  the  Borders,  which  made  it 
death  for  any  Englishman  or  Scotsman 
to  draw  weapon  upon  his  greatest  foe, 
from  the  time  of  holding  the  court  till 
next  morning  at  sunrise.  It  was  judged 
that,  in  this  interval,  all  might  return 
home ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  witli 
such  a  population  as  that  of  the  Bor¬ 
ders,  nothing  but  the  most  rigid  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  law  could  save  the 
country  from  perpetual  rapine  and 
murder.  William  Ai-mstrong  of  Kin- 
mont,  or  in  the  more  graphic  and  en¬ 
dearing  phraseology  of  the  borders, 
Kinmont  Willie,  was  at  this  time  one 
of  the  most  notorious  and  gallant 
thieves  or  freebooters  in  Liddesdale. 
He  was  himself  a  man  of  great  personal 
strength  and  stature ;  and  had  four 
sons,  Jock,  Francie,  Geordie,  and  San- 
die  Armstrong,  each  of  them  a  braver 
and  more  successfid  moss-trooper  than 
the  other.  Their  exploits  had  made 
them  known  and  dreaded  over  tho 
whole  district ;  and  their  father  and 
they  had  more  “  bills  filed  ”  against 
them  at  the  warden  courts,  more  per¬ 
sonal  quarrels  and  family  feuds  to  keep 
their  blood  hot  and  their  hands  on 
their  weapons,  than  any  twenty  men 
in  Liddesdale.  This  Willie  of  Kin¬ 
mont,  who  was  a  retainer  of  Buccleuch 
and  a  special  favourite  of  his  chief, 
had  been  attending  a  warden  court, 
held  by  tho  English  and  Scottish  de- 
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puty  wardens,  at  a  place  named  tlie 
Dayholm  of  Kersliope,  where  a  small 
burn  or  rivulet  divides  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  was  quietly  returning  home 
through  Liddesdale,  with  three  or  four 
in  company,  when  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  body  of  two  liundred 
I'lnglish  Borderers,  chased  for  some 
niilos,  captured,  tied  to  a  liorse,  aud 
carried  in  triumph  to  Carlisle  castle ; 
where  liOrd  Scrope  the  governor  and 
warden  cast  him,  heavily  ironed,  into 
the  common  prison.  Such  an  out- 
ragocnis  violation  of  Border  law  was 
instiuitly  complained  of  by  Buccleuch, 
who  wrote  repeatedly  to  Lord  Scrope, 
demanding  the  release  of  his  follower ; 
and  receiving  no  satisfactory  reply, 
swore  that  he  would  bring  Kinmont 
AVillie  out  of  Carlisle  castle,  quick 
or  dead,  with  his  own  hand.'-  The 
throat  was  esteemed  a  mere  bravado  ; 
for  the  castle  was  strongly  garrisoned 
and  well  fortified,  in  the  middle  of  a 
populous  and  hostile  city,  aud  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Scrope,  as  brave 
a  siildier  as  in  all  England.  Yet  Buc¬ 
cleuch  w'as  not  intimidated.  Choosing 
a  dark  tempestuous  night,  (the  13th 
of  April,)  he  assembled  two  hundred 
of  his  bravest  men  at  the  tower  of 
Morton,  a  fortalice  on  the  “debate- 
able  land,”  on  the  water  of  Sark,  about 
ten  miles  from  Carlisle.  Amongst 
these,  the  leader  whom  he  most  relied 
on  wovs  Watt  Scott  of  Harden  ;  but 
along  with  him  were  AVatt  Scott  of 
Branxholm,  AVatt  Scott  of  Goldielands, 
.lock  Elliot  of  the  Copshaw,  Sandie 
Armstrong,  son  to  Hobhie  the  Laird  of 
Mangerton,  Kinmont’s  four  sons — 
Jock,  Prancie,  Sandie,  and  Gcordie 
Armstrong,  Rob  of  the  Langholm,  and 
AVillio  Bell  the  Redcloak ;  all  noted 
and  daring  men.  They  were  w'ell 
mounted,  armed  at  all  points,  and  car¬ 
ried  with  them  scaling-ladders,  besides 
iron  crowbars,  sledge  hammers,  hand- 
])icks,  and  axes.  Thus  furnished,  and 
favoured  by  theextreme  darknossof  the 
night,  they  passed  the  river  Esk ;  rode 
I'ribkly  through  the  Grahames’  ooun- 

>  teller,  Ptnto-paper  Ontce,  It. C.  The 
anmea  of  such  n.s  eaforoeil  the  Castle  for 
Klumoiit;  ilateil,  ui  Jlurghley’s  haiui,  April 
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try  ;  forded  the  Eden,  then  swollen 
over  its  banks  ;  and  came  to  the  brook 
Caday,  close  by  Carlisle,  w’here  Buc¬ 
cleuch  made  his  men  dismount,  and 
silently  led  eighty  of  them,  with  the 
ladders  and  iron  tools,  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall  of  the  base  or  outer  court  of 
the  castle.  Everything  favoured  them ; 
the  heavens  were  as  black  as  pitch, 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents ;  and 
as  they  raised  their  ladders  to  fix  them 
on  the  cope-stone,  they  could  hear  the 
English  sentinels  challenge  as  they 
walked  their  rounds.  To  their  rage 
and  disappointment,  the  ladders  proved 
too  short;  but  finding  a  postern  in 
the  wall,  they  underminded  it,  and 
soon  made  a  breach  enough  for  a  sol¬ 
dier  to  squeeze  through.  In  this  way 
a  dozen  stout  fellows  passed  into  the 
outer  court,  (Buccleuch  himself  being 
the  fifth  man  who  entered,*)  disarmed 
and  bound  the  watch,  wrenched  open 
the  postern  from  the  inside,  and  thus 
admitting  their  companions,  were  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  place.  Twenty-four  troop¬ 
ers  now  rushed  to  the  castle  jail,  Buc¬ 
cleuch  meantime  keeping  the  postern, 
forced  the  door  of  the  chamber  where 
Kinmont  was  confined,  carried  him  off 
in  his  irons,  and  sounding  their  trum¬ 
pet,  the  signal  agreed  on,  were  an¬ 
swered  by  loud  shouts  and  the  trum¬ 
pet  of  Buccleuch,  whose  troopers  filled 
the  base  court.  All  was  now  teiTor 
and  confusion,  both  in  town  and  castle. 
The  alarum-bell  rang,  and  was  an¬ 
swered  by  his  brazen  brethren  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  town-house ;  the 
beacon  blazed  up  on  the  top  of  the 
great  tower ;  and  its  red,  uncertain 
glare  on  the  black  sky  and  the  shadowy 
forms  and  glancing  armour  of  the  bor¬ 
derers,  rather  increased  the  horror  and 
their  numbers.  None  could  see  their 
enemy  or  tell  his  real  strength.  Lord 
Scrope,  believing,  as  he  afterwards 
wrote  to  Burghley,  that  five  hundred 
Scots  were  in  possession  of  the  castle, 
kept  himself  close  within  his  cham¬ 
ber.  Kinmont  AA’^ill  himself,  as  he 
was  carried  on  his  friends’  shoulders 
beneath  the  warden's  window,  roared 

-  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Odlcc,  B.C.  The 
names  of  such  as  enforced  the  Castle  lor 
Kinmont. 
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out  a  lusty  “  Good  uiglit”  to  his  lord- 
ship  ;  and  in  a  wonderfully  brief  space 
Bucoleuch  had  effected  his  purpose, 
joined  his  men  on  the  Caday,  re¬ 
mounted  his  troopers,  forded  once 
more  the  Esk  and  the  Eden,  and  bear¬ 
ing  his  rescued  favourite  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  little  band,  regained  the 
Scottish  Border  before  sunrise.  This 
brilliant  exploit,  the  last  and  assuredly 
one  of  the  bravest  feats  of  Border  war¬ 
fare,  was  long  talked  of ;  embalmed 
in  an  inimitable  ballad;  and  fondly 
dwelt  on  by  tradition,  which  has  pre¬ 
served  some  graphic  touches.  Kin- 
mont,  in  swimming  his  horse  thi-ough 
the  Eden,  which  was  then  flooded, 
was  much  cumbered  by  the  irons 
round  his  ankles ;  and  is  said  to  have 
dryly  observed,  that  often  as  he  had 
breasted  it,  he  never  had  such  heavy 
spurs.  His  master,  Buccleuch,  eager 
to  rid  him  of  these  shackles,  halted  at 
the  first  smith’s  house  they  came  to 
within  the  Scottish  Border;  but 'the 
door  was  locked,  the  family  in  bed, 
and  the  knight  of  the  hammer  so 
sound  a  sleeper,  that  he  was  only 
wakened  by  the  lord  wai-den  thrusting 
his  long  spear  through  the  window, 
and  nearly  spitting  both  vulcan  and 
his  lady.^ 

Jocular,  however,  as  were  these  cii-- 
cumstances  to  the  victors,  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  no  laughing  matter  to  Lord 
Scrope,  who  came  forth  from  his  bed¬ 
chamber  to  find  that  his  castle  had 
been  stormed,  his  garrison  bearded, 
aud  his  prisoner  carried  off  by  only 
eighty  men.  He  instantly  wrote  to 
the  privy-council  and  Lord  Burghley, 
complaining  of  so  audacious  an  attack 
upon  one  of  the  queen’s  castles  in 
time  of  peace  ;  and  advising  his  royal 
mistress  to  insist  with  James  on  the 
delivery  of  Buccleuch,  that  he  might 
receive  the  punishment  which  so  au¬ 
dacious  an  outrage,  as  he  termed  it, 
deserved.  But  Buccleuch  had  much 
to  offer  in  his  defence ;  he  pleaded 
that  Kinmont’s  seizure  and  imprison¬ 
ment  had  been  a  gross  violation  of  the 

1  Contemporaiy  Account  in  the  WaiTender 
MSS. ;  and  MS  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C. 
Lord  Scrope  to  Burghley.  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  vol.  it,  p.  60. 


law ;  that  it  was  not  until  every  pos¬ 
sible  representation  had  failed,  and  till 
his  own  sovereign’s  remonstrance,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Elizabeth,  had  been  treated 
with  contempt,  that  he  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  his  own  hands ;  and  that  Ms 
borderers  had  committed  no  outrage, 
either  on  life  or  property,  although 
they  might  have  made  Scrope  and  his 
garrison  prisoners,  and  sacked  the  city. 
All  tMs  was  true ;  and  the  king  for  a 
while  resisted  compliance  with  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  demand,  m  which  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  whole  body  of  his  coun¬ 
cil  and  barons,  and  even  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Kuk;  whilst  the  people 
were  clamorous  in  their  applause,  and 
declared  that  no  more  gallant  action 
had  been  done  even  in  Wallace’s  days.^ 
But  at  last  James’s  spirit  quailed  un¬ 
der  the  impetuous  remonstrance  of 
the  queen ;  and  the  Border  cMef  was 
first  committed  to  ward  in  the  castle 
of  St  Andrews,®  and  afterwards  sent 
on  parole  to  England,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  the  outrages  of  the  English 
borderers  rendered  his  services  as  war¬ 
den  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
the  country  from  havock.'*  He  was 
then  delivered.  It  is  said  that,  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  England  as  a  prisoner 
at  largo,  he  was  sent  for  by  Elizabeth, 
who  loved  bold  actions  even  in  her 
enemies.  She  demanded  of  him,  with 
one  of  those  lion-like  glances  which 
used  to  throw  her  proudest  nobles  on 
their  knees,  how  he  had  dared  to  storm 
her  castle  :  to  wMch  the  border  baron, 
nothing  darmted,  replied  —  “  What, 
madam,  is  there  that  a  brave  man  may 
not  dare  ?”  The  rejoinder  pleased 
her ;  and  turning  to  her  courtiers,  she 
exclaimed — “  Give  me  a  thousand  such 
leaders,  and  I  ’ll  shake  any  throne  in 
Europe !  ’  ^ 

This  obsequiousness  of  the  Scottish 
king  to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen  of 
England  was  not  without  a  pm-pose; 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  July  3,  1596.  Spottiswood,  p.  410. 

S  Ibid.,  August  19,  1-596.  Ibid.,  October 
12,  1596.  , 

4  Ibid.,  Bowes  to  the  queen,  November  10, 

1596.  .  . 

5  Notes  on  the  ballad  of  Kinmont  WilIic, 
yiinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  n.,  px>. 
49,  50.  B/nier’s  Fredeni,  vol.  xyi.,  p.  318. 
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for  .Tamos  hart  now  resolvort  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Catliolie  earls,  and 
anticipated  tiie  utmost  ojiposition,  not 
only  from  thi)  jiowerfirt  party  of  the 
Kirk,  Ijiit  from  Bnrghley  and  liis royal 
mistress.  Tlio  aged  lord  treasurer,  who 
had  long  managed  the  whole  allalrs  of 
Hcotland,  h.'id  recently  written  to  his 
son,  Hir  Uobert  Cecil,  now  secretary  of 
state,  that  ho  susjiocted  the  “  Oct.v 
vians,”  the  eight  councillors  who  now 
rid(!d  the  state,  to  he  little  else  than 
“hollow  Papists.”  It  was  evident, he 
added,thatthe  king  was  much  governed 
hy  thetn,  and  that  his  affection  to  the 
“crow”  would  increase  ;  ho  advised, 
therefore,  that  Bowes,  the  Fnglish 
ambassador,  should  h.ave  secret  con¬ 
ference  with  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
who  would  discover  the  truth,  and  de¬ 
vise  a  remedy.'  This  was  written  in 
•Inly;  and  there  were  good  reasons  for 
Biirghley’s  suspicions.  As  early  as 
May,  Bowes  had  detected  the  incipient 
movement  in  bavour  of  the  V)anished 
(tarls,  and  their  resolution  to  petition 
the  king  for  their  return.®  They  wore 
to  make  submission  to  the  king  and 
the  Church,  and  to  have  their  cause 
<!S[)Ousnd  by  the  Duke  of  T.onnox. 
Not  long  after,  the  Karl  of  llnutly 
landed  from  the  Continent  .at  Kye- 
mouth;  and  passing  in  disguise  into 
Scotland,  encountered  on  his  road  the 
l/ord  St  Colni,  whoso  brother  he  had 
slain.  Fortunately  for  the  returned 
exile,  his  mean  dross  concealed  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemy,  .and 
ho  arrived  safely  amongst  his  friends ; 
who,  aware  of  the  ooui-t  intrigues  in  his 
f.avour,  exerted  their  utmost  (dforts  to 
jirocuro  his  restoration.  But  these 
were  met  by  cries  of  horror  and 
warning  from  the  Kirk,  which  in¬ 
creased  to  their  loudest  note  when  it 
was  reported  that  Krrol  h.ad  been  seen 
with  liuntly  at  his  castle,  the  Bog  of 
(lieht,  and  that  Angus  had  dared  to 
come  secretly  into  Perth,  from  which 
he  was  only  driven  by  a  peremptory 
charge  of  the  magistrates.'* 

'  MS.  Letter,  Htate-jiapra*  OrTiec,  nnrj^liley 
to  Hlr  Iloliert  Oecll,  July  ID,  1500,  nildrcBScil, 
“To  my  lovyliig  son.” 

.  “  11)1(1.,  Ilowoa  to  Ilurgliley,  May  18, 1000. 

>  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Olllcc,  Dowes  to 
llurslilcy,  0(;t,  ‘M,  16!io. 


Meanwhile  the  Countess  of  Iluntly, 
who  had  much  influence  at  court,  pre¬ 
sented  some  overtures  upon  the  part 
of  her  husband.  Ho  had  never,  he 
said,  held  any  traffic  with  any  indi¬ 
viduals  wh.atever,  against  the  reformed 
religion,  since  his  leaving  Scotland, 
and  w.as  ready  to  abide  his  trial,  if  any 
one  dared  to  .accuse  him.  lie  was 
re.ady,  also,  to  banish  from  his  company 
all  seminary  priests  .and  known  P.ap- 
ists ;  and  would  willingly  hold  con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject  of  religion  with 
any  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  by  whose 
arguments  he  might  possibly  be  in¬ 
duced  to  embrace  their  religion.  He 
wmdd  receive,  he  added,  .any  Presby¬ 
terian  i)aHtor  into  his  house  for  his 
better  instruction  ;  would  support  him 
at  his  own  expense ;  would  assist  the 
Kirk  with  his  utmost  power  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  discipline,  .and 
only  required,  in  return,  th.at  a  reason¬ 
able  time  should  bo  given  him  to  be 
satisfied  in  his  conscience;  and  that, 
meanwhile,  ho  should  bo  absolved 
from  the  heavy  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  which  had  been  i)ro- 
nounced  against  him.'* 

Nothing  cotdd  bo  more  moderate 
than  such  requests ;  but  the  Kirk 
fired  at  the  very  idea  that  an  excom¬ 
municated  traitor,  ns  they  termed  the 
earl,  who  h.ad  been  guilty  of  idolatry, 
a  crime  punishable  by  death,  and  who, 
in  the  face  of  his  sentence  of  banish¬ 
ment,  had  dared,  without  license,  to 
return,  should  have  the  h.ardihood  to 
propose  any  terms  whatever.  It  was 
whispered  that  the  Spanish  faction 
was  daily  gaining  strength ;  that  the 
carls  would  not  show  themselves  so 
ojjonly  unless  they  knew  their  return 
to  bo  noeopt.able  to  the  king ;  that  the 
p.arty  against  the  truth  and  liberty  of 
the  Word  was  bold  and  confident  of 
success,  both  in  Knglnnd  and  at  home’; 
and  that,  if  some  great  and  resolute 
resistance  were  not  instantly  made,  the 
Kirk,  with  .all  its  boasted  purity  and 
privileges,  would  become  the  prey  of 
Antichrist.  To  remedy  or  avert  those 
evils,  a  day  of  humiliation  was  ap- 

*  M.8.,  Rtatc-pnpor  Onicc,  OITer  of  the  Coun- 
tofoi  of  Ilimtiy,  October  10,  1500.  Also, 
llvmcr’s  Fwdcrii,  vol.  xvt,  p.  306. 
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pointed  to  be  observed  with  more 
than  ordinary  rigour ;  in  which  the 
people  and  the  ministry  were  called 
upon  to  weep  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar,  for  a  land  polluted  by  the 
enemies  of  God,  and  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  His  favour.  A  body  of  six¬ 
teen  commissioners  was  selected  from 
the  ministers,  who  were  to  sit  monthly 
at  Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Council  of  the  Church  their  duty 
was  to  provide,  according  to  the 
ancient  phrase,  “  Ne  quid  Ecclesia  deiri- 
incnii  caperet/’  and  through  them  a 
constant  correspondence  was  kept  up 
with  all  parts  of  the  realm 

These  proceedings  alarmed  the  king, 
who  could  see  no  good  grounds  for  the 
erection  of  so  formidable  a  machinery 
against  what  he  deemed  an  imaginary 
attack,  and  directed  some  members  of 
his  privy-council  to  hold  a  meeting 
with  the  more  moderate  ministers,  and 
persuade  them  of  the  groundlessness 
of  their  apprehensions.  If,  he  said, 
the  three  earls  were  repentant ;  if  they 
had  already  suifered  exile  and  were 
solicitous  to  hear  the  truth  and  return 
to  their  country  and  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  why  should  he,  their  prince, 
be  precluded  from  the  exercise  of 
mercy,  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  pre¬ 
rogative  ?  and  why,  above  all,  should 
the  Church,  whose  doors  ought  ever 
to  stand  open  to  returning  penitents, 
shut  them  remorselessly  in  their  faces, 
and  consign  them  to  darkness  and 
despair  ? 

These  sentiments  of  the  king  were  as 
politic  as  they  were  merciful;  for  in  the 
present  state  of  the  kingdom,  consider¬ 
ing  Elizabeth’s  advanced  age  and  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  in  his  own  dominions, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  unfavour¬ 
able  to  his  title  of  succession  than  to 
havebecome  a  religious  persecutor.  In¬ 
deed,  the  arguments  of  the  more  violent 
amongst  the  ministers  were  revolting 
and  absurd.  The  crime  of  which  the 
Catholic  earls  had  been  guilty  (so  they 
reasoned)  was  of  that  atrocious  nature 
which  rendered  pardon  by  the  civil 
power  impossible.  They  were  idola¬ 
ters,  and  must  die  the  death ;  though, 
1  Spottiswood,  p.  418. 


upon  repentance,  they  might  be  ab¬ 
solved  by  the  Kirk  from  the  sentence 
of  spiritual  death.^  Such  a  merciless 
mode  of  reasoning,  proceeding,  as 
Spottiswoodhas  remarked,  rather  from 
“  passion  than  any  good  zeal,”  greatly 
disgusted  the  king;  who  perceived 
that,  under  the  alleged  necessity  of 
watching  over  the  purity  of  the  faith, 
the  Kirk  were  erecting  a  tribunal  in¬ 
dependent  alike  of  the  law  and  the 
throne.  Nor  did  James  conceal  these 
sentiments ;  inveighing  bitterly  against 
the  ministers,  both  in  public  and 
private,  at  council  and  table.  It  was 
in  vain  that  some  of  the  brethren  (for 
here,  as  in  all  other  popular  factions, 
there  was  a  more  moderate  party,  who 
were  dragged  forward  and  hustled  into 
excesses  by  the  more  violent)  entreated 
him  to  explain  the  causes  of  his  offence, 
and  declared  their  anxiety  for  an 
agreement.  “  As  to  agreement,”  said 
the  monarch,  “  never  will  there  be  an 
agreement  as  long  as  the  limits  of  the 
two  jurisdictions,  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical,  are  so  vague  and  undis- 
tinguishable.  The  lines  must  be 
strongly  and  clearly  drawn.  In  your 
preachings,  your  license  is  intolerable  ; 
you  censure  both  prince,  estate,  and 
council ;  you  convoke  General  Assem¬ 
blies  without  my  authority ;  you  pass 
laws  under  the  allegation  that  they  are 
purely  ecclesiastical,  but  which  inter¬ 
fere  with  my  prerogative,  and  restrict 
the  decisions  of  my  council  and  my 
judges.  To  these  my  allowance  or  ap¬ 
probation  is  never  required ;  and  under 
the  general  head  of  ‘scandal,’  your 
synods  and  presbyteries  fulminate  the 
most  bitter  personal  attacks,  and  draw 
within  the  sphere  of  their  censure 
every  conceivable  grievance.  To  think 
of  agreement  rmder  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  vain ;  even  if  made,  it  could 
not  last  for  a  moment.”  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  when  the 
feelings  of  the  king  and  the  clergy  were 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  Mr  David 
Black,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St  An¬ 
drews,  a  fierce  Puritan,  delivered  a  dis¬ 
course  in  which  he  not  only  animadvert¬ 
ed  on  the  threatened  triumph  of  idolatry 

a  Spottiawood,  pp.  418,  419. 

3  Ibid.,  p.410. 
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at  home,  but  raised  his  voice  against  the 
prelacy  which  had  established  itself  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdom.  The  Queen 
of  England,  he  said,  was  an  atheist ; 
the  religion  professed  in  that  kingdom 
nothing  better  than  an  empty  show, 
guided  by  the  injunctions  of  the 
bishops;  and  not  content  with  this 
pageant  at  home,  they  were  now  per¬ 
suading  the  king  to  set  it  up  in  Scot¬ 
land.  As  for  his  highness,  none  knew 
better  than  he  did  of  the  meditated 
return  of  these  Papist  earls ;  and  herein 
he  was  guilty  of  manifest  treachery. 
But  what  could  they  look  for  ?  Was 
not  Satan  the  head  of  both  court  and 
council?  Were  not  all  kings  devil’s 
bairns  ?  AVas  not  Satan  in  the  court, 
in  the  guiders  of  the  court,  in  the  head 
of  the  court?  AVere  not  the  lords  of 
Session  miscreants  and  bribers,  the 
nobility  cormorants,  and  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  a  woman  whom,  for  fashion’s 
sake,  they  might  pray  for,  but  in 
whose  time  it  was  vain  to  hope  for 
good 

This  insolent  attack  was  followed, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  by  an 
indignant  complaint  of  Bowes,  the 
English  ambassador;  and  the  offender 
was  immediately  cited  to  appear  before 
the  privy-council.  To  obey  this  sum¬ 
mons,  however,  would  have  been  con¬ 
strued  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  the  Kirk ;  and 
Black  at  once  declined  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  tribunal.  His  “Declinator”  is 
an  extraordinary  paper,  and,  by  the 
high  tone  which  it  assumed,  fully  jus¬ 
tified  all  the  apprehensions  of  the 
king.  “  Albeit,”  said  he,  addressing 
the  king  and  council,  “  I  am  ready,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  gi-ace  of  God,  to 
give  a  confession,  and  to  stand  to  the 
defence  of  every  point  of  the  truth  of 
God,  uttered  by  me,  either  by  opening 
up  of  this  word,  or  application  thereof, 
before  your  majesty  or  council ;  .  .  . 
yet,  seeing  1  am  brought  at  this  time 
to  stand  before  your  majesty  and 
council,  as  a  judge  set  to  cognosce  and 
discern  upon  my  doctrine,  where- 

>  MS.,  State-paper  OfTioe,  Effect  of  Informa¬ 
tion  against  Mr  David  Black.  Moyse’s  Me¬ 
moirs.  p.  128.  Also,  ibid.  Process  against 
Mr  David  Black,  December  t),  1690. 


through  my  answering  to  the  said  pre¬ 
tended  accusation  might  import  with 
the  manifest  prejudice  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Kirk,  and  acknowledging  also 
of  your  majesty’s  jurisdiction  in  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  mere  spiritual,  which 
might  move  your  majesty  to  attempt 
farther  in  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  Kirk  of  God ;  .  .  .  Therefore  (so 
he  continued)  I  am  constrained,  in 
all  humility  and  submission  of  mind, 
to  use  a  declinature  of  the  judgment, 
at  least  in  prima  instantia,  for  the 
following  reasons :  First,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  God  of  order  and  not  of 
confusion,  as  appeared  most  evidently 
in  all  the  Kirks  of  His  saints,  (of  whom 
only  I  have  the  grace  of  my  calling,  as 
His  ambassador,  albeit  most  unworthy 
of  that  honour  to  bear  His  name 
amongst  the  saints,)  He  has  given  me 
His  AVord,  and  no  law  nor  tradition  of 
man,  as  the  only  instructions  whereby 
I  should  rule  the  whole  actions  of  my 
calling  in  preaching  of  the  AA’ord,  ad¬ 
ministering  of  the  seals  thereof,  and 
exercising  of  the  discipline ;  and  in 
discharge  of  this  commission  I  cannot 
fall  in  the  reverence  of  any  evil  law  of 
man,  but  in  so  far  as  I  shall  bo  found 
past  the  compass  of  my  instructions  ; 
which  cannot  be  judged  accordingly  to 
that  order  established  by  that  Gpd  of 
order,  but  [except]  by  the  prophets, 
whose  hp)s  He  hath  appointed  to  be  the 
keepers  of  His  heavenly  wisdom,  and 
to  whom  He  hath  subjected  the  spirit 
of  the  prophets.  And  now,  seeing  it 
is  the  preaching  of  the  AA'ord  whereou 
I  am  accused,  which  is  a  priuciiial 
point  of  my  calling,  of  necessity  the 
prophets  must  first  declare  whether  I 
have  kept  the  bounds  of  my  direction, 
before  1  come  to  be  judged  of  your 
majesty :  which  being  done,  and  I 
found  culpable  in  transgressing  any 
point  of  that  commission  which  the 
Lord  has  given  me,  1  refuse  not  to 
abide  your  majesty’s  judgment  in  the 
second  instance,  and  to  underly  what¬ 
soever  punishment  it  shall  be  found  1 
have  deserved. 

“  Secondly,  because  the  liberty  ol 
the  Kirk,  and  the  whole  discijdino 
thereof,  according  as  the  same  h.aa 
been,  and  is  presently  excrejsed  wilhiu 
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your  majesty’s  realm,  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  divers  acts  of  parliament, 
and  approved  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  by  the  subscription  and  acts  of 
your  majesty,  and  of  your  majesty’s 
estate  and  the  whole  body  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  peaceably  enjoyed  by  the  office¬ 
bearers  of  the  Kirk  in  all  points,  and 
namely  in  the  foresaid  point,  anent  the 
judicatory  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
m  prima  inatantia,  as  the  practice  of 
late  examples  evidently  will  show : 
therefore,  the  question  concerning  my 
preaching,  ought,  first,  according  to  the 
grounds  and  practice  aforesaid,  to  be 
judged  by  the  ecclesiastical  senate.”  ^ 

This  resolute  refusal  to  submit  him¬ 
self  to  the  judgment  of  the  law  greatly 
enraged  the  king,  and  convinced  him 
that  the  time  was  come  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  exorbitant  claims  of 
the  Kirk.  It  confirmed  him,  also,  in 
his  resolution  to  extend  his  favour  to 
the  Catholic  earls,  upon  their  due 
submission ;  and  at  all  hazards  to  put 
down  that  spirit  of  dictation  and  in¬ 
terference  which  might  have  soon 
made  the  tyranny  and  license  of  the 
ministers  intolerable.  Having  under¬ 
stood,  therefore,  that  a  copy  of  Mr 
Black’s  declinature  had  been  sent  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  Kirk  to  the 
various  presbyteries  throughout  the 
kingdom  for  their  signature,  with  let¬ 
ters  commending  the  cause  to  their 
assistance  and  prayers,  James  at  once 
construed  this  into  an  act  of  mutiny ; 
and  by  a  public  proclamation  not  only 
discharged  the  commissioners  from 
holding  any  further  meetings,  but 
commanded  them  to  leave  the  capital 
and  repair  within  twenty-four  hours  to 
their  flocks.^  But  this  royal  order 
they  were  in  no  temper  to  obey.  They 
instantly  convened,  and,  in  the  phrase 
used  by  their  own  historian,  “  laid 
their  letters  open  before  the  Lord.”  ^ 
The  danger,  they  declared,  was  immi¬ 
nent;  and  the  ministers  of  the  city 
must  instantly,  in  their  pulpits,  deal 
mightily  wfith  the  power  of  the  Word 
against  the  charge  which  commanded 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  David  Black’s  De¬ 
claration  to  the  King’s  Majesty  and  Council, 
NovenibGr22,  1596.  CaldertYOOd,  p.  337. 
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them  to  desert  their  duty.  As  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  flowed  immedi¬ 
ately  from  Christ,  and  could  in  no  way 
proceed  from  a  king  or  civil  magis¬ 
trate,  so  also  the  power  to  convene  for 
the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  came 
directly  from  Christ,  and  could  neither 
be  impeded  nor  controlled  by  any 
Christian  prince.  They  declared, 
therefore,  that  they  would  not  obey 
the  proclamation,  but  remain  to¬ 
gether  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
Christ’s  Church,  now  in  extreme  jeo¬ 
pardy  ;  and  sent  an  angry  message  to 
the  “  Ootavians,”  the  eight  councillors 
who  then  managed  the  government, 
assuring  them,  that  as  the  Kirk  had 
been  in  peace  and  liberty  on  their 
coming  to  office,  and  was  now  p)lunged 
into  the  greatest  troubles,  they  could 
not  but  hold  them  responsible  for  the 
late  bitter  attacks  upon  its  iirivileges. 

This  accusation  was  indignantly  re¬ 
pelled  by  Seton,  the  president  of  the 
Session ;  and  from  him  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Kirk  repaired  to  the 
king ;  who  assured  them,  with  greater 
mildness  than  some  had  expected,  that 
if  Black  would  withdraw  his  “Decli¬ 
nator  ’’  all  could  be  well  arranged  :  a 
proposal  which  the  more  moderate 
party  in  the  Kirk  anxiously  advised 
to  be  adopted.  “  At  this  moment,” 
they  said,  “  the  coiu-t  stands  in  some 
awe  of  the  Kirk ;  and  our  wisest  plan 
is  to  make  the  best  conditions  we  can. 
If  we  measure  our  strength  with  the 
king,  we  shall  be  found  too  weak,  and 
may  lose  the  ground  we  have  gained.” 
But  others,  more  fierce  and  zealous, 
arraigned  such  counsels  as  Erastian, 
and  worldly-wise.  .  To  renounce  the 
least  of  their  privileges  would,  they 
argued,  be  the  sure  way  to  lose  them 
all ;  to  stand  to  their  ground  the  only 
way  to  prevail ;  it  was  God’s  cause ; 
and  He  who  had  the  hearts  of  princes 
in  His  hand  would  maintain  it.^ 

These  counsels  prevailed.  The  mon¬ 
arch,  irritated  by  the  rejection  of  his 
offer,  commanded  the  trial  of  Black  to 
proceed.  So  anxious,  however,  was 
he  to  avoid  extremities,  that  after  the 
judges  had  pronounced  their  opinion 

■4  Calderwoocl,  pp.  340,  341.  Spottiswoocl, 
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that  the  matters  charged  against  him 
amounted,  if  proved,  to  treason,  and 
were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king  and  council,  he  deferred  the  trial 
till  next  day  ;  and  in  the  interval  sent 
for  some  of  the  ministers,  with  the 
hope  that,  even  at  this  latest  hour, 
some  mutual  concessions  might  lead 
to  peace.  It  had  been  reported  to 
him,  he  said,  that  they  were  in  terror 
lest  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  should 
he  invaded ;  but  nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  mind  than  any 
abridgment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Kirk  ;  and  he  was  ready,  by  a  public 
declaration  on  this  point,  to  quiet 
their  minds.  “But,”  he  continued, 
“  this  licentious  manner  of  discoursing 
of  affairs  of  state  in  the  pulpit  cannot 
be  tolerated.  My  claim  is  only  to 
judge  in  matters  of  sedition,  and 
other  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and 
of  speeches  that  may  import  such 
crimes,  wheresoever  they  may  be  ut¬ 
tered, — in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere  : 
for  surely,  if  treason  and  sedition  he 
crimes,  much  more  are  they  so  if 
committed  in  the  pulpit,  where  the 
Word  of  Truth  alone  should  be  taught 
and  heard.” 

To  this  some  of  the  ministers  re¬ 
plied,  that  they  did  not  plead  for  the 
jOTvilege  of  place,  but  for  respect  due 
to  their  message,  which  was  received 
from  God,  and  far  above  the  control 
of  any  civil  judicature.  “  Most  true,” 
said  Janies;  “  and  would  you  keep  to 
your  message,  there  would  and  could 
be  no  strife.  But  I  trust  your  mes¬ 
sage  be  not  to  rule  estates,  and,  when 
matters  dislike  you,  to  stir  the  people 
to  sedition,  making  both  me  and  my 
counsellors  odious  by  your  railings.” 
— “  If  any  dare  do  so,”  said  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Kirk,  “  and  have  passed 
the  bounds,  it  is  reason  he  be  punished 
with  all  extremity  ;  but  this  question 
of  his  having  passed  the  bounds  must 
be  judged  by  the  Church.”  “And 
shall  not  I,”  said  the  king,  with  some 
asperity,  “have  power  to  call  and 
punish  a  minister  that  breaketh  out 
in  treasonable  speeches,  but  must 
come  to  your  presbytery  and  be  a 
complainer?  I  have  had  good  proof 
already  what  justice  ye  will  do  me  ; 


and  were  this  a  doubtful  case,  where 
by  any  colour  the  speeches  might  be 
justified,  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  saying  the  minister  should  he  con¬ 
victed  by  his  brethren  ;  but  here, 
what  says  Mr  Black  ?  ‘  All  kings  are 
devil’s  bainis ;  the  treachery  of  the 
king’s  heart  is  discovered.’  Who  sees 
not  that  this  man  hath  passed  his 
bounds  ?  Who  will  say  he  hath  kept 
to  his  message  ?  ” 

It  was  easier  to  demur  to  this  than 
to  answer  it ;  and  so  convinced  were 
the  ministers  at  the  moment  of  the 
reasonJ^bleness  of  the  king’s  desires, 
that,  after  much  conference  and  cavil¬ 
ling,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  from 
the  contest,  till  the  limits  between  the 
civil  and  spiritual  jurisdictions  should 
be  discussed  and  decided  in  a  lawful 
General  Assembly.  On  his  side,  also, 
James  I'elaxed  in  the  rigour  of  his 
requisitions.  He  was  content,  he  said, 
that  Black  should  be  brought  to  his 
presence ;  and  on  his  admission  or 
denial  of  the  truth  of  the  accusations, 
be  judged  by  three  of  his  own  breth¬ 
ren, — Mr  David  Lindsay,  Mr  James 
Nicolson,  and  Mr  Thomas  Buchanan, 
Matters  were  now  on  the  very  eve  of 
an  amicable  adjustment,  when  it  was 
unfortunately  suggested  to  the  king, 
that  by  this  mode  of  settlement  he 
would  compromise  his  dignity,  and 
that  of  his  consort,  unless  Mr  Black 
first  acknowledged  his  oiience  against 
the  queen,  From  such  a  proceeding 
the  indignant  minister  revolted.  He 
would  plead  to  no  offence,  he  said ;  for 
he  was  guilty  of  none.  The  court 
before  whom  he  had  been  tried  had 
evinced  the  most  shameless  injustice; 
had  refused  the  most  unexceptionable 
witnesses,  who  would  have  amply 
proved  hie  innocence.  Provost,  bailies, 
rectors,  deans,  principals,  and  regents 
of  colleges,  had  been  ready  to  testify 
in  his  favour;  and  the  judges  had  ad¬ 
mitted  in  their  place  the  evidence  of 
ignorant  and  partial  persons,  whom  it 
was  i  mpoBsible  to  believe.  Come  what 
miglit,  he  would  never  plead  before  a 
civil  tribunal  for  an  alleged  spiritual 
delinquency;  but  if  the  monarch  chose 
to  remit  him  to  his  lawful  judge,  the 
ecclesiastical  senate,  he  would  declare 
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the  truth,  and,  if  found  guilty,  cheer¬ 
fully  submit  to  its  censure.^ 

This  second  declinature  enraged  the 
king  even  more  than  the  first;  and 
having  summoned  his  council,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  trial  to  proceed ;  but  no 
prisoner  appeared.  The  depositions  of 
the  witne,sses  were  then  read;  and 
Black,  in  absence,  was  found  guilty  of 
having  falsely  and  treasonably  slander¬ 
ed  the  king,  the  queen  his  royal  con¬ 
sort,  his  neighbour  princess  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  the  Lords  of  Council 
and  Session.  It  was  left  to  the  king 
to  name  the  due  punishment  for  such 
offences;  but  till  the  royal  pleasure 
were  known,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
confined  beyond  the  North  Water,  and 
within  six  days  to  enter  his  person  in 
ward.“  Yet  although  armed  by  this 
sentence,  and  holding  the  sword  of 
the  civil  power  over  the  heads  of 
the  guilty,  James  arrested  its  descent, 
and  to  the  last  shewed  an  anxiety  for 
a  compromise.  The  punishment  of 
Black,  he  said,  should  be  of  the  light¬ 
est  kind ;  and  no  ministers  should  be 
called  before  the  privy  coimcil  till  it 
had  been  found  in  a  General  Assembly 
that  the  king  might  judge  whether 
they  passed  the  bounds  in  doctrine. 
Meanwhile,  the  acts  of  council  so  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  brethren  should  be  de¬ 
leted,  the  offensive  proclamations 
amended,  and  every  reasonable  safe¬ 
guard  provided  against  the  alleged  en¬ 
croachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
Kirk. 

These  amicable  feelings  were  unfor¬ 
tunately  construed  rather  into  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  weakness  than  a-  desire  for 
peace;  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
Kirk,  sternly  refusing  to  abate  an  atom 
of  their  demands,  declared  that  no 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  a 
man  who  had  not  yet  been  tried.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  by  Seton, 
president  of  the  Session,  and  one  of 
the  Octavians,  that  rmless  some  pun¬ 
ishment  followed  the  sentence  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  Black,  the  king  could 
never  make  that  process  a  good  ground 
for  claiming  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
ministers.  The  two  antagonists,  there- 

1  CaUlerwood,  p.  351.  Spottiswood,  p.  425. 
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fore,  the  Kirk  and  the  Crown,  found 
themselves,  after  these  protracted  over¬ 
tures,  more  mortally  opposed  to  each 
other  than  before.  The  Kirk,  protest¬ 
ing  that  every  effort  had  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  redress  for  the  wrongs  offered  to 
Christ’s  kingdom,  proclaimed  a  fast ; 
commanded  all  faithful  pastors  to 
betake  themselves  to  their  spiritual 
armour;  caused  “the  doctrine,”  to 
use  the  phrase  of  these  times,  “to 
sound  mightily ;  ”  and  protested  that, 
“  whatever  might  be  the  consequences, 
they  were  free  of  his  majesty’s 
blood.”  “ 

The  king  received  this  annotmce- 
ment  with  the  utmost  scorn,  com¬ 
manded  the  commissioners  instantly 
to  depart  the  city,  ordered  Black  to 
enter  into  ward,  and  published  a  decla¬ 
ration,  in  which  he  exposed,  in  forcible 
and  indignant  terms,  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  the  Kirk.  “  Out  of  an 
earnest  desire,”  he  said,  “  to  keep  peace 
with  the  ministers,  he  had  agreed  to 
wave  all  inquiry  into  ‘  past  causes,’  till 
the  unhappy  differences  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunal  had 
been  removed  by  the  judgment  of  a 
convention  of  estates  and  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  ministry.  All  that 
he  had  asked  in  return  was,  that  -his 
proceedings  should  not  be  made  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  pulpit  attack  and  bitter  eccle¬ 
siastical  railing :  instead  of  listening  to 
which  request,  they  had  vilified  him 
in  their  sermons,  accused  him  of  per¬ 
secution,  defended  Black,  and  falsely 
held  him  up  to  his  people  as  the  enemy 
of  all  godliness.  In  the  face  of  all  such 
slander  and  defamation,  he  now  de¬ 
clared  to  his  good  subjects,  that  as  it 
was  his  determination  on  the  one  hand 
to  maintain  religion  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  as  established  by  law, 
so,  on  the  other,  he  was  resolved  to 
enforce  upon  aU  his  people,  ministers 
of  the  Kirk  as  well  as  others,  that  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws  and  reverence  for 
the  throne,  without  which  no  Chris¬ 
tian  kingdom  could  hold  together. 
For  this  purpose  certain  bonds  were 
in  preparation,  which  the  ministers 
should  be  required  to  subscribe,  under 

3  Calderwood,  pp,  356,  360.  Spottiswood, 
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the  penalty  of  a  sequej^tration  of  their 
property.”  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  conamissioners  hav¬ 
ing  retired  from  the  city,  a  short  breath¬ 
ing  time  was  allowed;  and  Secretary 
Lindsay,  trusting  that  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  might  now  be  more  tract¬ 
able  than  their  brethren,  prevailed  on 
the  kmg  to  send  for  them.  As  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  all  accommodation,  they 
insisted  that  the  commissioners  should 
be  recalled ;  and  the  king,  relaxing  in 
his  rigour,  appeared  on  the  point  of 
acceding  to  their  wishes,  when  some  of 
the  “  Cuhiculars,”  as  the  loi'ds  of  the 
bed-chamber  and  gentlemen  of  the 
household  were  called,  interposed  their 
ill  offices  to  prevent  an  agreement. 
These  ambitious  and  intriguing  men 
had  long  envied  and  hated  the  Octa- 
vians,  and  had  hoped,  under  colour  of 
the  recent  dissensions  in  the  Church, 
to  procure  their  disgrace  and  dismissal. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfavourable 
to  such  a  jdot  than  peace  between  the 
king  and  the  Kirk ;  nothing  more  es¬ 
sential  to  its  success  than  to  fan  the 
flame  and  stir  the  elements  of  discord. 
This  they  now  set  about  with  diaboli¬ 
cal  ingenuity.  They  laboured  to  make 
the  Octavians  odious  to  the  party  of 
the  Protestant  barons  and  the  minis¬ 
ters.  They  assured  them,  that  all  the 
hot  persecution  of  Mr  Black  arose  from 
this  hydra-headed  crew,  of  whom  they 
knew  the  leaders  to  be  Papists.  They 
insinuated  to  the  Octavians  that  the 
animosity  of  their  enemies  in  the  Kirk 
was  so  implacable  as  to  throw  their 
lives  into  jeopardy;  and  they  abused 
the  king’s  ear,  to  whom  their  office 
gave  them  unlimited  access,  by  tales 
against  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who 
mounted  guard  every  night,  as  they 
affirmed,  over  the  houses  of  their  min¬ 
isters,  lest  their  lives  should  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  unmitigable  rage  of 
their  sovereign. 

By  these  abominable  artifices,  the 
single  end  of  which  was  to  destroy  the 
government  of  the  Octavians,  the  hopes 
of  peace  were  entirely  blasted;  and  the 
little  lull  which  had  succeeded  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  commissioners  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  more  terrific  tempest  than 
1  Spottiswood,  p.  420. 


had  yet  occurred.  The  king,  incensed 
at  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  and  the 
suspicion  which  it  implied,  commanded 
twenty-four  of  the  most  zealous  bur¬ 
gesses  to  leave  the  capital  within  six 
hours ;  a  proceeding  which  enraged  the 
minister, s,  whose  indignation  blazed  to 
the  highest  pitch  when  they  received 
an  anonymous  letter,  assuring  them 
that  lluntly  had  been  that  night  clo¬ 
seted  w'ith  James.  The  information 
was  false,  and  turned  out  to  be  an  arti¬ 
fice  of  the  “  Cuhiculars but  it  had 
the  effect  intended,  for  all  was  now 
terror  in  the  Kirk.  Balcanquel  flew  to 
the  pulpit ;  and  after  a  general  dis¬ 
course  on  some  text  of  the  Canticles, 
plunged  into  the  present  troubles  of 
the  Kirk,  arraigned  the  “  treacherous 
forms  ”  of  which  they  had  been  made 
the  victims;  and  turning  to  the  noble¬ 
men  and  barons  who  were  his  auditors, 
reminded  them,  in  glowing  language,  of 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  defence 
of  the  truth ;  exhorting  them  not  to  tlis- 
grace  their  fathers,  but  to  meet  the  min¬ 
isters  forthwith  in  the  Little  Church. 
To  this  quarter  so  great  a  crowd  now 
rushed,  that  the  clergy  could  not  make 
their  entrance ;  but  Mr  Robert  Bruce, 
pre.ssing  forward,  at  last  reached  the 
table  w'here  the  Protestant  barons  were 
seated,  and  warning  them  of  the  im¬ 
minent  perils  which  hung  over  their 
heads,  the  return  of  the  Papist  earls, 
the  persecution  of  Black,  the  bani.sh- 
ment  of  the  commissioners  and  the 
citizens,  conjured  them  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  and  intercede  with  the  king.“ 
For  this  purpose,  Lords  Lind.say  and 
Forbes,  with  the  Lairds  of  Bai-ganio 
and  Balquhan,  and  the  two  ministers, 
Bruce  and  Watson,  sought  the  rojuil 
presence,  then  not  far  oil';  for  the  king 
was  at  that  moment  sitting  in  the 
Upper  Tolbooth  with  some  of  his  privy- 
council,  while  the  judges  of  the  Session 
were  assembled  in  the  Lower  House. 
On  being  admitted  with  the  rest,  Bruce 
informed  the  monarch  that  they  were 
sent  by  the  noblemen  and  barons  then 
convened,  to  bemoan  and  avert  the 
dangers  threatened  to  religion.  “  What 
dangers?”  said  James.  “  I  see  none; 
and  who  dares  convene,  contrary  to 
Spottiswood,  p.  427. 
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my  proclamation  Davcf? !  ”  re¬ 

torted  the  fierce  Lord  Lindsay:  “wo 
dare  more  than  that ;  and  shall  not 
suffer  the  truth  to  be  overthrown,  and 
stand  tamely  by.”  As  ho  said  this 
the  clamour  increased  ;  numbers  were 
thronging  unmannerly  into  tho  pro- 
senco-ohambor,  and  tho  king,  starting 
up  in  alarm,  .and  without  giving  any 
answer,  retreated  down  stairs  to  tho 
Lower  House,  where  the  judges  were 
as,semblBd,  and  commanded  the  doors 
to  be  shut.  The  Protestant  lords  and 
ministers  upon  this  returned  to  the 
Little  Kirk,  whore  the  rnultitiido  had 
been  addressed,  during  their  ab.scnco, 
by  Mr  Michael  Cranston,  who  had  read 
to  them  the  history  of  Ilaman  and 
Mordeoai.  This  story  had  worlccd  them 
up  to  a  point  that  prepared  them  for 
any  mischief;  and  when  they  hoard 
that  the  king  had  turned  his  back  upon 
their  messengers,  they  became  furious 
with  rage  and  disappointment.  Some, 
dreading  the  worst,  desired  to  separate ; 
but  Lindsay’s  lion  voice  was  hoard 
above  the  clamour,  forbidding  them  to 
disperse.  Shouts  now  arose,  to  force 
tho  doors  and  bring  out  tho  wicked 
llamau  ;  others  cried  out,  “  The  sword 
of  tho  Lord  and  of  Gideon;”  and  in 
the  midst  of  tho  confusion,  an  agent  of 
the  courtiers,  or,  as  C.alderwood  terms 
him,  “a  messenger  of  Satan  sent  by 
tho  Cuhimlars,”  vociforatod,_^“Armoiir, 
armour  !  save  yourselves.  Fy,  fy  1  hills 
and  axes!”  Tho  people  now  rose  in 
arm.s;  some  rushing  one  way,  some  an¬ 
other.  Some,  thinking  tho  king  was 
laid  hands  on,  ran  to  tho  Tolbooth; 
some,  believing  that  their  ministers 
wore  being  butchered,  flow  to  the 
Kirk;  others  thundered  with  their 
axes  and  weapons  on  tho  Tolljootli 
door.s,  calling  for  I’rc.sidont  Soton,  Mr 
Elphinstone,  and  Mr  I’homas  Hamil¬ 
ton,  to  be  given  up  to  them,  that  they 
might  take  order  with  them  as  abusers 
of  tho  king  and  the  Kirk.  At  tliis 
moment,  had  not  a  bravo  deacon  of  tho 
craftsmen,  named  Wat,  with  a  small 
guard,  beat  them  back,  the  gate  would 
have  been  forced,  and  none  could  have 
answered  for  tho  consofpienccs.  lint 
at  last  tho  provost,  Sir  Alexander 
Hume  wbom  the  shouts  of  tho  uproar 
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had  reached  as  ho  lay  on  a  sick  bod, 
seizing  his  sword,  rusiiod  in,  all  hag¬ 
gard  and  p.alo,  amongst  tho  citi/.eiiH, 
and  with  difUculty  appeased  them  into 
a  temporary  calm. 

James,  who  was  greatly  alarmed, 
now  sent  tho  Karl  of  Mar  to  rennon- 
str.'ito  with  tho  ministoi-H,  whom  ho 
found  pacing  up  and  down,  disconso¬ 
lately,  bohind  tho  church,  lamenting 
tho  tuimdt,  and  oxcuBing  their  own 
part.  Gn  being  remonstrated  with  by 
Mar,  all  that  they  rcfjulrod,  they  sairl, 
was  tho  abolition  of  tho  acts  done  in 
prejudice  of  tho  Kirk  during  the  last 
four  weeks ;  that  the  president,  comp¬ 
troller,  and  advocate,  men  suspected 
in  religion,  and  enemies  to  tho  truth, 
shoulil  have  no  voice  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  ;  and  that  tho  good  citizens 
who  had  been  banished  should  bo  re¬ 
called.  Those  demands  being  reported, 
tho  monarch  [irotnised  to  lay  them, 
when  put  into  pro2>or  form,  before  his 
council;  and  seizing  tlio  moment  of 
traiKiuillity,  ventured  to  open  tho 
doors  of  the  Lower  Tolbooth,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  tho  provost,  bailies,  and 
Octavians,  slipt  quietly  into  tlio  street, 
and  proceeded  to  his  palace  at  Holy- 
rood. 

Here  at  last  there  was  safety;  and 
his  courage  reviving,  James  expressed 
himself  with  tho  utmost  indignation 
against  tho  ministers  and  leaders  of  tho 
late  tumult;  vowing  that  they,  tho 
town,  tho  baron.s,  anil  every  living  soul 
connected  with  tho  rooent  disgraceful 
scenes,  should  bitterly  repent  them. 
These  sentiments  were  encouraged  by 
tho  councillors  ;  and  next  morning  tho 
king  and  his  wlmlo  court,  at  an  early 
hour,  left  tho  city  for  Jiinlithgow. 
Hcarcoly  had  they  departed  when  a 
herald,  appearing  at  tho  Cross,  read  a 
proclamation  which  struck  dismay  into 
tho  hearts  of  tho  pcojdo.  It  described 
the  treasonable  uproar  of  tho  preced¬ 
ing  d.ay,  which  had  boon  raised  by  tho 
factious  ministers  of  Fdinburgh,  who, 
it  stated,  after  h.aving  littered  most 
seditious  speeches  in  pulpit,  hart  assem¬ 
bled  with  tho  noblemen,  liarons,  .and 
others;  had  sent  an  irreverent  inos- 
sagn  to  their  sovereign,  persuaded  tho 
citizens  to  tako  arms,  anti  put  his 
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iiiajeaty’s  lifo  in  jeopardy.  Such  trea- 
Hoiiablo  conduct,  it  declared,  had  con-  , 
■vinced  the  king  tliat  tlie  capital  was 
no  longer  a  fit  place  for  his  own  resi¬ 
dence,  or  for  the  ministration  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  ho  had  thoroforo  himself  loft  it 
with  his  court,  and  now  commanded 
the  lords  of  Session,  shorill's,  and  all 
other  olfieors  of  justice,  to  remove 
themsolvoH  forth  of  the  town  of  Jfldin- 
\)urgh,  and  bo  ready  to  repair  to  such 
other  i>laoo  as  shorild  bo  ai)pointed. 
At  the  same  time  ho  ordered  all  noble¬ 
men  and  barons  to  dojjart  instantly  to 
their  own  houses,  and  to  forbear  any 
further  assembly  till  they  Iiad  reooived 
the  royal  permission.^ 

'I'his  proohunation  had  an  immediate 
ellect,  and  caused  a  great  alteration. 
Men  looked  sadly  and  despondingly 
on  each  other.  The  craftsmen  and 
burgesses  foretold  the  utter  decay  of 
their  town  and  trade.  All  seemed  in 
despair  ;  but  nothing  could  intimidate 
the  Kirkmon  ;  and  Mr  lli>bort  llruoo, 
one  of  their  principal  leaders,  ascend¬ 
ing  the  puli)it,  upbraided  them  with 
their  pitsillanimity.  “  A  day,”  said 
ho,  “  a  day  of  trial  and  terror  is  at 
hand,  'I'ho  hypocrisy  of  many,  the 
llagr.aut  ini(puty  of  others,  will  clearly 
ajipe.'ir.  The  trial  shall  go  through 
all  men :  from  king  and  (jueou  to 
council  and  nobility,  from  session  to 
barons,  from  liarons  to  burgesses,  from 
imrgessoH  to  the  meanest  craftsmen, 
all  will  bo  sifted;  and  sorry  am  I 
that  1  should  see  such  weakness  in  so 
many,  that  yo  dare  not  utter  so  much 
as  one  word  for  (lod’s  glory  and  the 
good  cause.  It  is  not  we  that  are 
(larties  in  this  cause.  No  :  the  quarrel 
is  betwixt  a  greater  Trinco  and  us. 
We  are  but  silly  men  and  unworthy 
creatures.  Jiut  it  hath  ploased  Him 
who  ridoth  all  things,  to  set  us  in  this 
ollico,  and  to  make  us  His  own  mouth, 
that  we  shoidd  oppose  the  manifest 
usurjiation  intended  against  His  spiri¬ 
tual  kingilom ;  .and  sorry  am  I  that 
our  cause  shoulil  bo  obsourcil  by  this 
late  tuimdt,  and  that  the  enemies 
should  be  thereby  emboldened  to  pull 
tlio  crown  off  Christ’s  head.”  “ 

1  Spolliswood,  I'p.  429,  430. 
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[Chap.  IX. 

After  this  stirring  address.  Lord 
Hamilton  was  secretly  invited  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  godly  bar¬ 
ons  and  other  gentlemen,  who  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Kirk  ;  and 
a  proposal  was  made  for  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  Soton,  the  president  of 
the  Session,  and  Hamilton,  the  lord- 
advocate  ;  but  in  the  end  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  defer  this  awful  process 
to  the  Uoncral  Assembly,  when  those 
ofl'onders  might,  with  greater  solem¬ 
nity,  bo  delivered  over  to  Satan. 
Meanwhile  a  fast  was  proclaimed ;  and 
Mr  John  Welsh,  one  of  the  ministers, 
thundered  from  one  of  the  city  pulpits 
an  extraordinary  philippic  against  tho 
king;  taking  for  his  general  subject 
tho  epistle  sent  to  tho  angel  of  tho 
Church  at  Ephesus.  His  majesty,  ho 
said,  had  been  possessed  with  a  devil ; 
and  one  devil  having  been  put  out, 
seven  worse  spirits  were  entered  in 
his  place.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  a  state 
of  frenzy  ;  and  it  was  lawful  for  tho 
subjects  to  rise  against  him,  and  take 
tho  sword  out  of  his  hand;  just  as  a 
father  of  a  family,  if  visited  with  iis 
sanity,  might  be  seized  by  his  children 
and  servants,  and  tied  hand  and  foot. 
An  execrable  doctrine,  justly  observes 
Spottiswood,  which  was  yet  received 
by  many  ('f  tho  hearers  as  a  souml 
aiiplioation. 

This  insolent  attack  was  scarcely 
made  when  Lord  Hamilton,  who  had 
at  first  received  tho  messenger  of  tho 
Kirk  with  courtesy,  suddenly  rode  to 
Linlithgow,  and  put  into  the  king’s 
hands  tho  letter  addressed  him  by  tho 
ministers.  It  was  construed  into  a 
direct  incitement  to  rebellion ;  and 
certainly  its  terms  went  far  that  way. 
Addressing  themselves  to  this  noble¬ 
man,  tho  brethren  presumed,  they 
said,  that  his  lordshiii  was  aware  of 
tho  long  conference  between  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  them  ;  many  concurrings, 
and  as  many  breaks,  in  which,  at  bust, 
tho  malice  of  some  councillors  had 
come  to  this,  that  their  stipends  were 
discharged ;  the  commissioners  of  tho 
Oenor.al  Assembly  banished ;  Mr  David 
lUack  convicted  of  treason,  and  ward¬ 
ed;  themselves  api)oiuted  to  suffer  tho 
like ;  nnd  now,  at  last,  a  great  number 
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of  their  flock,  who  had  stood  in  their 
defence,  expelled  from  the  town.  They 
proceeded  to  state  that  the  people,  in 
this  crisis,  animated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
Word  of  God’s  Spirit,  took  arms  ;  and, 
unless  restrained  by  their  ministers, 
would,  in  their  fury,  have  lighted 
upon  many  of  the  councillors,  who 
were  threatening  destruction,  as  they 
believed,  to  religion  and  government. 
The  letter  stated,  that  the  godly  bar¬ 
ons,  with  other  gentlemen  who  were 
in  the  town,  had  convened  themselves ; 
they  had  taken  upon  them  the  “  Pa- 
tronicy  ”  of  the  Kirk  and  her  cause ; 
but  they  lacked  a  head,  and  specially 
a  nobleman  to  countenance  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  with  one  consent  had  made 
choice  of  Lord  Hamilton.  “  And  see¬ 
ing,”  so  the  ministers  concluded  their 
inflammatory  epistle,  “  God  has  given 
your  lordship  this  honour,  wo  could 
do  no  less  than  to  foUow  His  calling, 
and  make  it  known  to  you,  that  with 
aU  convenient  diligence  you  might 
come  here,  utter  youi-  affection  to  the 
good  cause,  and  receive  the  honour 
which  is  offered  you.”  ^ 

This  letter  was  subscribed  by  the 
leading  ministers  of  the  Kirk, — Bruce, 
Balcanquel,  Bollock,  Balfour,  and  Wat¬ 
son  ;  but  the  great  nobleman  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  resisted  the  danger¬ 
ous  pre-eminence,  and  highly  offended 
the  Kirk  by  now  placing  it  in  the 
king’s  hands,  who  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discovery.  In  truth, 
the  tumult  recently  committed  by 
the  citizens,  and  the  part  which  had 
been  acted  in  it  by  the  clergy,  was  a 
prodigious  advantage  given  to  the  mo¬ 
narch,  who  quickly  perceived  it.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  ministers,  as  long  as 
they  confined  themselves  to  their 
political  attacks  in  the  pulpit,  and 
pleaded  an  independent  jurisdiction ; 
but  the  citizens  and  baihes  were  un¬ 
questionably  amenable  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  crown  and  the  laws.  They 
were,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
Protestants;  warmly  attached  to  the 
Kirk,  and  a  principal  element  in  its 
power.  AU  this  the  king  knew  ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  he  had  them  within 
1  Warrender  MSS.,  vol.  B.  p.240. 


his  grasp,  he  determined  they  should 
feel  the  full  weight  of  his  resentment. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  citizens  sought 
to  appease  the  royal  wrath,  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  humblest  mes.sages  to 
implore  its  removal,  and  invite  their 
sovereign  back  to  his  capital.  The 
envoys  were  refused  access;  the  pro¬ 
vost  was  commanded  to  imprison  the 
ministers,  who  were  accused  of  having 
instigated  a  tumult  which  had  endan¬ 
gered  the  life  of  their  prince  ;  the  out¬ 
rage  was  declared  treason  by  an  act 
of  council ;  the  capital  was  pronounced 
unsafe  ;  the  nobility  and  gentry  intei’- 
dicted  from  resorting  thither ;  the  in¬ 
ferior  judicatories  and  the  supreme 
court  removed ;  and  the  ominous 
answer  returned  by  the  king  to  the 
citizens,  that  he  meant  ere  long  to 
come  to  Edinburgh  in  person,  and  let 
them  know  that  ho  was  their  sove¬ 
reign. 

To  enforce  this,  James  summoned 
his  Highland  nobles  with  their  fierce 
attendants,  and  his  Border  barons  with 
their  lawless  followers.  Hark  surmises 
ran  thi'ough  the  court,  and  soon  reached 
the  startled  ears  of  the  townsmen,  tliat 
their  city  was  doomed  to  indiscriminate 
pillage ;  it  was  to  be  sacked,  perhaps 
razed,  and  sown  with  salt.  Will  of 
Kiumont,  it  was  said,  was  to  bo  let 
loose  iqion  it ;  and  his  name  always 
formidable,  and  now  more  notorious 
from  his  recent  escape,  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  burghers.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  ministers  at¬ 
tempted  to  rally  the  courage  of  their 
flocks,  spoke  of  excommunicating  their 
enemies  in  the  council,  and  drew  np  a 
bond  for  the  defence  of  religion.  Tlio 
magistrates  refused  to  subscribe  it; 
the  craftsmen,  tom  between  their  love 
of  gain  and  their  devotion  to  sound 
doctrine,  began  to  look  coldly  and 
doubtfully  upon  their  pastors ;  and 
the  four  clergymen,  who  had  taken 
the  most  active  part  in  the  tumult, 
dreading  an  arrest,  fled  by  night  to 
Newcaetle.^  But  these  were  not  the 
days  when  the  artisans  and  merchants 
of  a  feudal  capital  were  subjects  of 
easy  plunder.  All  had  arms,  and  knew 
well  how  to  use  them ;  and  the  shops, 
2  Spottiswood,  p.  431. 
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bootlis,  and  warehoiises,  were  soon 
emijtied  of  their  goods,  which  were 
stowed  away  in  the  strongest  houses 
of  the  town.  The  sturdy  proprietors 
then  took  to  their  weapons,  mounted 
guard  over  their  stores,  and  determined 
that  neither  “  cailierans  ”  nor  borderers 
should  spoil  them  without  a  bloody 
struggle.^ 

On.  the  1st  January,  the  dreaded 
entiy  of  the  monarch  took  place.  The 
streets  and  gates  had,  early  in  the 
morning,  been  occupied  by  the  various 
chiefs  and  clans  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  provost  and  magistrates 
delivered  the  keys  of  the  city  on  their 
knees  to  the  king ;  professed  their 
deep  sorrow  for  the  late  tumult,  of 
which,  they  declared,  they  were  indi¬ 
vidually  guiltless;  and  solicited  the 
strictest  scrutiny  into  the  whole.  As 
to  the  inflammatory  sermons,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  ministers  who  had 
been  recently  outlawed,  they  should, 
they  said,  never  be  readmitted  to  their 
charge  without  the  permission  of  the 
king ;  and  at  the  next  election  of  the 
civic  authorities,  such  persons^  only 
should  be  chosen  as  had  previously 
been  approved  of  by  the  crown.  ^ 
James  then  proceeded  to  the  High 
Church,  heard  a  sermon  from  Mr 
David  Lindsay,  and  made  an  oration 
to  the  people,  in  which  he  justified 
himself,  cleared  his  councillors,  and 
deeply  blamed  the  ministers.®^  He 
spoke  of  his  own  early  education  in 
the  reformed  religion;  his  solemn 
determination  to  maintain  it ;  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  from  his  realm  all  unrepentant 
idolaters,  and  to  provide  for  the 
preaching  of  God’s  Word,  which  had 
been  silent  in  the  capital  since  the  flight 
of  those  unworthy  pastors  who  had 
profaned  the  pulpits  by  their  seditious 
harangues.  Having  thus  somewhat 
reassured  the  trembling  citizens,  he 
deemed  that  he  had  gone  far  enough 
for  the  present ;  and  not  only  declined 
accepting  their  offers  of  submission, 
but  at  a  succeeding  convention  of 
estates,  held  at  Holyrood,  anew  de- 

>  liirrel's  Diary. 

2  Maitland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1278. 
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dared  the  titmult  to  be  treason,  inti" 
mated  his  resolution  to  prosecute  the 
town  criminally,  and  commanded  the 
provost  and  bailies  to  enter  their  per¬ 
sons  in  ward,  within  the  town  of 
Perth,  before  the  1st  of  February ;  to 
remain  their  in  durance  till  acquitted, 
or  found  guilty  of  the  uproar.'*  The 
sword  was  thus  kept  suspended  over 
the  heads  of  the  unhappy  magistrates 
and  their  capital ;  and  it  was  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  king,  having  become 
convinced  of  his  own  strength,  was 
determined  to  defer  the  moment  of 
mercy  till  he  had  accomplished  some 
great  purpose  which  now  filled  his 
mind. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
establi.shment  of  Episcopacy.  The 
recent  excesses  of  the  more  violent 
ministers  had  made  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  monarch ;  and  it 
was  evident  to  him,  that  if  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  independent  jurisdiction 
which  they  had  not  hesitated  to  adopt, 
were  preached  and  acted  upon,  there 
must  ensue  a  perpetual  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities.  He  longed,  therefore,  to 
use  the  words  of  Spottiswood,  to  see 
“a  decent  order  established  in  the 
Kirk,  which  should  be  consistent  with 
the  Word  of  God,  the  custom  of 
primitive  times,  and  the  laws  of  the 
realm;”  and  he  believed  that  no  fitter 
moment  could  occur  to  carry  this 
great  object  than  the  present.  His 
first  step  was  to  summon  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  chui'ch  to  meet  at 
Perth  on  the  last  of  February.  His 
next  w’as  an  act  of  conciliation.  The 
eight  councillors  who,  under  the  name 
of  Octavians,  had,  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  managed  the  financial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  state,  and  indirectly 
controlled  every  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  had  been  especially  obnoxious 
to  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  to  a 
section  of  the  courtiers  and  bed¬ 
chamber  lords.  They  were  hated  by 
the  ministers,  who  suspected  them  to 
be  mostly  concealed  Roman  Catholics ; 
by  the  Cubiculars,  as  the  courtiers 
were  called,  because  they  had  cur¬ 
tailed  their  perquisites,  and  intro- 
*  Spottiswood,  p.  433. 
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duced  a  strict  economy ;  and  the  king, 
by  accepting  their  resignations,  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  would  popularise  his 
intended  ecclesiastical  innovations.'- 
These  changes  he  now  prefaced  by 
drawing  up  and  circulating  amongst 
the  different  synods  and  presbyteries, 
no  less  than  fifty-five  questions,  in¬ 
volving  the  most  important  points  in 
dispute  between  himself  and  his 
clergy ;  not,  as  he  solemnly  declared, 
for  the  purpose  of  troubling  the  peace 
of  the  Kirk  by  thorny  disputes,  but 
to  have  its  polity  cleared,  its  corrup¬ 
tions  eradicated,  and  a  pleasant  har- 
'"mony  established  between  himself  and 
its  ministers.''  The  spirit  and  tendency 
of  these  questions  gave  great  alarm 
to  the  brethren.  The  king  inquired 
whether  matters  of  external  eccles¬ 
iastical  regimen  might  not  be  disputed, 
sahd  fide  et  reliyione ;  whether  the 
prince  by  himself,  or  the  pastors  by 
themselves,  or  both  conjunctly,  should 
establish  the  acts  concerning  the 
government  of  the  Kirk  ;  whether  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  flock,  and 
also  of  the  patron,  was  necessary  in 
the  election  of  piasters  ;  whether  there 
could  be  a  lawful  minister  without 
impositio  manu  um  ;  whether  pastors 
should  be  permitted  to  allude  by  name 
to  councillors  and  magistrates  in  the 
pulpit,  or  to  describe  them  so  minutely 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  whom  they 
meant,  although  the  parties  so  attacked 
were  guiltless  of  notorious  vices,  and 
had  not  been  pireviously  admonished; 
whether  the  pastors  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  doctrine  directly  flowing 
from  his  text,  or  might  preach  all 
things  on  all  texts;  whether  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  might 
be  convoked  without  consent  of  the 
prince,  he  being  pim  et  Christianm 
Magistratua ;  whether  it  were  lawful 
to  excommunicate  such  Papists  as  had 
never  professed  the  reformed  faith; 
whether  a  Christian  prince  had  power 
to  annul  a  notoriously  unjust  sentence 
of  excommunication,  and  to  amend 
such  disorders  as  might  occur  either 
by  pastors  failing  in  their  duties,  or 

1  513.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
BurRhley,  .Tan.  13,  1596-7. 
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by  one  jurisdiction  usurping  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  another;  whether  Fasts  for 
general  causes  might  be  proclaimed 
without  the  command  of  the  prince  ; 
whether  any  causes  infringing  upon 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  or  interfering 
with  vested  private  rights,  might  be 
disputed  and  ruled  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  ;  and  whether  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate  had  not  a  full  right  to  stay  all 
such  proceedings  ?  ^ 

These  searching  interrogatories  were 
received  with  no  inconsiderable  dis¬ 
may  by  the  clergy.  They  took  great 
offence  that  their  forms  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  polity,  which  they  considered  irre¬ 
versibly  fixed  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  founded,  as  they  contended,  on 
the  Word  of  God,  which  had  been  so 
highly  eulogised  also  by  the  king  in 
1592,  should  be  called  in  question. 
They  saw  how  acutely  the  questions 
had  been  drawn  up ;  how  deeply  they 
touched  the  independence  of  the  Kirk; 
what  a  total  revolution  and  alienation 
the  late  excesses  of  the  ministers  had 
occasioned  in  the  mind  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  and  how  earnest  and  determined 
he  seemed  in  the  whole  matter. 

All  this  demanded  instant  vigilance 
and  resistance.  Many  private  confer¬ 
ences  were  held ;  and  in  the  end  of 
February  the  brethren  of  the  synod  of 
Fife  convened  at  St  Andrews,  where, 
after  “  tossing  of  the  king’s  questions 
for  sundry  days,”  they  drew  up  their 
replies,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
ruled  everything  in  favour  of  the 
Kii’k,  and  resisted  every  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  Some  of  these  an¬ 
swers  are  remarkable,  and  seem  to 
shew  that  the  principles  then  laid 
down  were  incompatible  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  civil  government.  Thus, 
the  first  question.  Whether  matters 
concerning  the  external  government 
of  the  Kii'k  might  not  be  debated 
salvd  fide  et  religione  1  was  met  by  a 
peremptory  negative  ;  on  the  second, 
they  were  equally  positive  that  the 
king  had  no  voice  in  the  discussion  or 
establishment  of  any  acts  relating  to 
Church  government.  All  the  acts  of 
the  Kirk  (so  was  their  response  worded) 
ought  to  be  established  by  the  Word 
5  Spottiswood,  PP.  435,  430. 
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of  God.  Of  this  Word  the  ordinary- 
interpreters  -were  the  pastors  and  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  Kirk;  the  extraordinary 
expounders,  such  as  were  called  for  in 
times  of  corruption,  were  the  prophets, 
or  such  men  as  were  endowed  by  God 
with  extraordinary  gifts;  and  kings 
and  princes  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
ratify  and  vindicate,  by  their  civil 
sanctions,  that  which  these  _  pastors 
and  prophets  had  authoritatively  de¬ 
clared.  ^  As  to  the  indecent  and  scur¬ 
rilous  practice  of  inveighing  against 
particular  men  and  councillors  byname 
in  the  pulpit,  they  defended  its  adop¬ 
tion  by  what  they  termed  apostolic 
authority.  “The  canon,”  said  they, 

“  of  the  Apostle  is  clear  :  ‘  They  that 
sin  publicly,  rebuke  publiclj',  that  the 
rest  may  fear ;  ’  and  so  much  the  more 
if  the  public  sin  be  in  a  public  per¬ 
son.”  On  other  points  they  were 
equally  clear  and  decided  in  favour  of 
their  own  practices  and  pretensions. 
All  things,  they  contended,  might  be 
spoken  on  all  texts ;  and  if  the  minis¬ 
ter  travelled  from  his  subject,  he  was 
only  following  the  express  directions 
of  Paul  to  Timothy.  The  General 
Assembly  might  be  convened  without 
the  authority  of  the  king,  because  the 
officers  of  the  Kirk  received  their 
place  and  warrant  directly  from  Christ, 
and  not  from  any  temporal  prince; 
and  the  acts  passed  in  that  Assembly 
were  undoubtedly  valid,  although  car¬ 
ried  against  the  royal  will.  On  this 
question  their  reasoning  was  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  “  The  king,”  they  contended, 
“  should  consent  to,  and  give  a  legal 
sanction  to  all  acts  passed  in  the  As¬ 
sembly;  and  why?  Because  the  acts 
of  the  Assembly  have  sufficient  autho¬ 
rity  from  Christ,  who  has  promised, 
that  whatever  shall  be  agreed  upon  on 
earth  by  two  or  three  convened  in  his 
name,  shall  be  ratified  in  heaven, — a 
warrant  to  which  no  temporal  king  or 
prince  can  lay  claim  ;  and  so,”  it  con¬ 
tinues,  “  the  acts  and  constitutions  of 
the  Kirk  are  of  higher  authority  than 
those  of  any  earthly  king;  yea,  they 
should  command  and  overrule  kings, 
whose  greatest  honour  should  be  to  be 
members,  nursing  fathers,  and  ser- 
1  Calilerwood,  pp.  382,  383. 


vants  to  this  king  Christ  Jesus,  and 
his  house  and  queen  the  Kirk.”-  To 
pursue  the  answ'ers  is  unuecessarj’-, 
enough  having  been  given  to  shew 
their  general  tendency.  But  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  synod  of  Fife,  by  w’hom 
these  stout  replies  were  drawn  up,  did 
not  pervade  the  whole  body  of  the 
Kirk  ;  and  the  king,  who  managed  the 
affair  with  his  usual  acuteness  and 
dexterity,  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
majority  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  ultimately  carrying  his  own  views. 

This  James  appears  to  have  effected 
by  holding  out  hopes  of  preferment  to 
those  who  were  wavering,  and  packing 
the  General  Assembly  with  a  large 
majority  of  north-country  ministers, 
who  were  generally  esteemed  more 
lukewarm  Presbyterians  and  more  de¬ 
voted  courtiers  than  their  lowland 
brethren.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  had  been 
sent  for  this  purpose  into  the  north ; 
and  was  so  successful  in  his  mission, 
that  -syhen  the  Assembly  met  at  Perth, 
the  king  found  them  in  a  more  plac¬ 
able  and  conciliatory  mood  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  It  was  de¬ 
clared,  after  some  sharp  discussion,  a 
law’ful  Assembly;  having  power  not 
only  to  debate,  but  to  conclude  such 
questions  as  should  be  brought  before 
them.  The  royal  commissioners,  Sir 
John  Cockburn,  Sir  John  Preston,  and 
Mr  Edward  Bruce,  then  presented 
thirteen  articles,  Vhich  embraced  the 
principal  points  of  dispute  already  in¬ 
cluded  by  the  king  in  his  original 
queries ;  and  a  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  having  been  chosen  to  consider 
them,  they  gave  in,  next  morning,  a 
series  of  answers,  which  James  pro¬ 
nounced  unsatisfactory,  and  requested 
the  members  of  Assembly  to  meet  the 
estates  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  full^ 
discussion.  'When  they  appeared,  he' 
observed  that  they  must  be  well  aware 
of  the  object  for  which  he  had  desired 
their  attendance.  “  My  purpose,”  said 
ho,  “in  calling  you  together,  is  to 
amend  such  things  as  are  amiss,  and 
to  take  away  the  questions  that  may 
move  trouble  afterwards.  If  you,  for 
your  parts,  be  willing  to  have  matters 
8  Calderwood,  p.  888. 
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righted,  things  may  yet  go  well.  I 
claim  nothing  but  what  is  due  to  every 
Christian  king ;  that  is,  to  be  Gustos  ef 
Vindex  Disdplinm.  Corruptions  are 
crept  in,  and  more  are  daily  growing, 
by  this  liberty  that  preachers  take  in 
the  application  of  their  doctrine,  and 
censuring  everything  that  is  not  to 
their  mind.  This  I  must  have  amend¬ 
ed  ;  for  such  discourses  serve  only  to 
move  sedition,  and  raise  tumults.  Let 
the  tmth  of  God  be  taught  in  the 
chair  of  truth,  and  wickedness  be  re¬ 
probated;  but  in  such  sort  as  the 
offender  may  be  bettered,  and  vice 
made  more  odious.  To  rail  against 
men  in  pulpit,  and  express  their 
names,  as  we  know  was  done  of  late, 
there  being  no  just  cause,  and  to 
make  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  or¬ 
dained  to  guide  men  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  an  instrument  of  sedition,  is 
a  sin,  I  am  sure,  beyond  all  other  that 
can  be  committed  on  earth.  Hold 
you  within  your  limits,  and  I  will 
never  blame  you,  nor  suffer  others  to 
work  you  any  vexation.  The  civil 
government  is  committed  to  me.  It 
is  not  your  subject;  nor  are  ye  to 
meddle  with  it.”'- 

This  peremptory  mode  of  address 
overawed  the  Assembly;  and  after 
protesting  that  they  had  convened  in 
that  place  only  to  evince  their  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  sovereign,  and  in  nowise 
consenting  to  submit  matters  ecclesi¬ 
astical  to  a  civil  judicatory,  they  with¬ 
drew  to  their  ordinary  place  of  meet¬ 
ing,  and  prepared  their  amended  an¬ 
swers  ;  with  which  the  king  declared 
himself  satisfied  for  the  present.  And 
he  had  good  reason  to  be  so ;  for  he 
had  already  gained  some  principal 
points.  It  was  agreed  that  the  mon¬ 
arch,  either  by  himself  or  his  commis¬ 
sioners,  might  propose  to  the  General 
Assembly  any  reformation  or  amend¬ 
ment  in  ecclesiastical  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  external  government 
of  the  Kirk;  that  no  unusual  conven¬ 
tions  should"  be  held  amongst  pastors 
withorxt  the  royal  consent;  that  the 
acts  of  the  privy  council,  or  the  laws 
passed  by  the  three  estates,  should  not 
be  attacked  or  discussed  in  the  pulpit, 
1  Spottiswood,  p.  i40. 
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without  remedy  having  been  first 
sought  from  the  king;  that  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  realm  no  min¬ 
ister  should  be  chosen  without  consent 
of  the  king,  and  of  the  flock ;  and  that 
no  man  should  be  by  name  rebuked 
in  the  pulpit,  unless  he  had  fled  from 
justice,  or  were  under  sentence  of  ex¬ 
communication.^ 

James’s  next  step  was  to  reconcile 
the  Catholic  lords  to  the  Kirk;  and 
he  was  here  equally  successful  He 
had  already  written  a  peremptory 
letter  to  Huntly,  informing  him  that 
the  time  was  come  when  he  must 
either  embrace  the  Prote.stant  faith, 
remain  in  Scotland,  and  be  restored 
to  his  honours  and  his  estates ;  or  leave 
his  country  for  ever,  if,  as  the  king 
expressed  it  in  his  letter,  his  conscience 
were  so  as  to  refuse  these 

condition.?;  in  which  case,  James 
added,  “  Look  never  to  be  a  Scotsman 
again  !  ”  The  letter  concluded  with 
these  solemn  words  ; — 

“  Deceive  not  yourself,  to  think  that 
by  lingering  of  time,  your  wife  and 
yoxu’  allies  shall  ever  get  you  better 
conditions.  I  must  love  myself  and 
my  own  estate  better  than  all  the 
world ;  and  think  not  that  I  will  suffer 
any  professing  a  contrary  religion  to 
dwell  in  this  land.”  ^ 

The  conditions  presented  to  Huntly, 
Angus,  and  Errol,  were,  that  after  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters,  who  should  be  careful  to  instruct 
them  in  the  truth,  they  should  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  be 
a  true  Church,  become  members  of  it, 
hear  the  Word,  receive  the  sacraments, 
and  be  obedient  to  its  discipline ;  and 
that  they  should  banish  all  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests  from  their  com¬ 
pany  and  estates,  and  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  On  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Dundee, 
(10th  May  1597,)  the  brethren  who 
had  been  appointed  for  this  pxjrpose, 
reported  that  the  earls  had  recanted 
their  errors,  subscribed  the  Confession 

2  Spottiswood,  p.  441. 
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of  Faith,  and  so  completly  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  required  of  them,  that 
nothing  more  remained,  than  the  pleas¬ 
ing  duty  of  receiving  them  once  more 
into  communion  with  the  Kirk.  But, 
at  the  very  moment  of  reconciliation, 
it  was  found  that  Mr  James  Gordon, 
a  Jesuit,  had  glided  in  disguise  into 
the  country  of  Huntly,  and  was  busy 
in  shaking  his  resolution;  whilst  a 
daring  Catholic  baron,  named  Barclay 
of  Ladyland,  seized  and  fortified  Ailsa, 
a  small  island  in  the  shape  of  a  huge, 
rugged  rook,  off  the  coast  of  Ayr,  with 
the  design  of  delivering  it  to  the  Span¬ 
iards,  who  had  promised  to  make  a 
descent  in  that  quarter.  This  despe¬ 
rate  enterprise  was  defeated  by  Mr 
Andrew  Knox,  minister  of  Paisley, 
whose  prowess  had  been  shewn  some 
five  years  before  this,  in  seizing  George 
Kerr  with  the  Spanish  Blanks.^  With 
like  success,  this  devoted  member  of 
the  Kirk,  having  discovered  Barclay’s 
plot,  girded  on  his  sword ;  and  taking 
boat,  with  a  few  daring  assistants, 
attacked  the  traitor  on  his  rock,  and 
reduced  him  to  such  extremity,  that 
rather  than  be  taken  alive  he  rushed 
into  the  sea,  and  in  one  moment  choked 
both  himself  and  his  treason.^ 

This  reverse  confirmed  the  Catholic 
lords  in  their  convictions;  and  the 
ceremony  of  their  reconcilation  to  the 
Kirk,  and  restoration  to  their  estates 
and  honours,  took  place  at  Aberdeen 
in  the  end  of  June.  As  it  was  an 
event  particularly  accejitable  to  the 
king,  and  considered  a  great  triumph 
by  the  Kirk,  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  much  solemnity.  After 
a  strict  fast,  held  on  Saturday  the 
25th  of  June,  on  which  day  the  three 
earls,  Huntly,  Angus,  and  Errol,  made 
up  all  deadly  quarrels,  and  shook 
hands  with  their  enemies,  mutually 
imploring  and  receiving  forgiveness ; 
the  congregation  assembled  on  Sun¬ 
day  the  26th  in  the  Old  Kirk  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  which  was  crowded  with  the 
noblemen,  barons,  and  common  people. 
In  the  main  aisle  was  a  table  for  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  and 

r  Supra,  p.  187. 
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immediately  before  the  sermon,  the 
three  earls  rose  from  their  places,  and 
subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  sermon  followed,  preached  by  Mr 
John  Gledstanes ;  after  which  the  earls 
rose,  and  with  a  loud  voice  made  open 
confession  of  their  late  defection  and 
apostasy,  professing  their  present  con¬ 
viction  of  the  truth  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith,  and  their  resolution  to  remain 
steadfast  in  the  same.  Huntly  then 
declared  before  God,  his  majesty,  and 
the  Kirk,  his  deep  penitence  for  the 
murder  of  the  E.arl  of  Moray ;  after 
which  the  three  noble  delinquents 
were  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication,  and  received  by  the 
ministers,  the  royal  commissioner,  and 
the  jrrovost  and  magistrates,  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Kirk.  ‘  A  person  in  the 
dress  of  a  penitent  now  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  before  the  pulpit :  it  was 
the  Laird  of  Gicht,  who  implored  par¬ 
don  for  his  supporting  Bothwell,  and 
entreated  to  be  released  from  his 
sentence  of  excommunication.  All 
this  was  granted.  The  repentant  earls 
then  received  the  sacrament  after  the 
Presbyterian  form ;  solemnly  swore  to 
keep  good  order  in  their  wide  and  wild 
territories,  executing  justice,  destroy¬ 
ing  “  baugsters,”  and  shewing  them¬ 
selves,  in  all  respects,  “good  justi¬ 
ciars  ;  ’’  and,  on  the  succeeding  day, 
Marchmont  Herald  proclaimed  their 
reconcilation  by  sound  of  trumpet  at 
the  Cross,  which  was  hung  with  tapes¬ 
try,  and  surrounded  by  multitudes, 
who  shouted  their  joy,  drank  their 
healths,  and  tossed  their  glasses  in  the 
air.^ 

This  success  gave  strength  to  the 
king’s  government,  and  encouraged 
James  to  go  forward  with  his  great 
ecclesiastical  project ;  but  he  proceeded 
with  caution,  and  took  care  not  to 
alarm  the  Kirk  by  prematurely  dis¬ 
closing  the  full  extent  of  his  reforms. 
He  had  now  secured  in  his  interest  a 
largo  party  of  the  ministers  ;  but  the 
elements  of  democracy,  aud  the  hatred 
of  anything  approaching  to  a  hierarch 
wore  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  General 

*  Thomas  Mollison  to  Jlr  Robert  Paip, 
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Assembly,  and  In  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Mr  Andrew  Melvil,  principal 
of  the  college  of  St  Andrews,  a  man 
singularly  learned,  ready  in  debate, 
sarcastic,  audacious,  and  overbearing, 
led  the  popular  party,  with  his  ne¬ 
phew,  James  Melvil,  who  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  same  principles,  but 
of  a  gentler  spirit.  Many  others  as¬ 
sisted  them  ;  and  the  king,  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  opposition,  proposed 
that,  instead  of  the  whole  Assembly 
continuing  its  proceedings,  a  general 
commission  should  be  granted  to  some 
of  the  wisest  amongst  the  brethren, 
who  might  consult  and  co-operate 
with  the  monarch  upon  various  mat¬ 
ters  of  weight  which  concerned  “  not 
only  particular  flocks,  but  the  whole 
estate  and  body  of  the  Kirk.”  ^  This 
was  agreed  to.  Fourteen  ministers 
were  chosen,  most  of  whom  were 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  views 
of  the  court ;  and  these,  whom  Cakler- 
wood  the  popular  historian  of  the  Kirk 
stigmatises  as  the  “  king’s  led  horse,” 
convened  soon  after  at  Falkland, 
where  they  summoned  before  them 
the  presbytery  of  St  Andrews,  and 
gave  a  specimen  of  their  new  power, 
by  reversing  a  judgment  pronounced 
by  the  presbytery  of  St  Andrews,  and 
removing  from  their  charge  two  min¬ 
isters  named  Wallace  and  Black,  who 
had  profaned  their  pulpits  by  personal 
attack  and  vituperation.  This  was 
followed  by  a  strict  and  searching 
visitation  of  the  university  of  St  An¬ 
drews,  the  stronghold  of  its  rector, 
Mr  Andrew  Melvil,  who  in  his  office 
of  principal  had,  as  the  king  conceived, 
been  toobusyin  disseminating  amongst 
the  students  his  favourite  principles 
of  ministerial  parity  and  popular 
power.  A  new  rector  was  elected ;  a 
certain  mode  of  teaching  prescribed 
to  the  several  professors  ;  and  a  more 
strict  economy  introduced  into  the 
disposal  of  the  rents  of  the  university, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  financial 
coimcil. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn, 
James  was  busily  occupied  with  the 
trial  of  witches,  and  an  expedition  to 
the  Borders ;  in  which  last  he  acted 

1  Caldenvooil,  p.  409. 


with  great  energy.  Fourteen  of  the 
most  notorious  offenders  were  taken 
and  hanged ;  thirty-six  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  barons,  who  had  encouraged  their 
outrages,  seized  and  brought  prisoners 
to  the  capital;  ^and  Lord  Ochiltree 
left  as  lieutenant  and  warden  over  the 
disturbed  districts.  Parliament  now 
assembled,  and  opened  with  some  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
which  shewed  an  alienation  from  Eng¬ 
land.  In  an  oration  to  his  nobility, 
he  dwelt  on  the  wrongs  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  execution  of  his  mother  ; 
the  interruption  in  the  payment  of 
his  gratuity  ;  the  scornful  answers  re¬ 
turned  to  his  temperate  remonstrance  ; 
the  unjust  imputations  of  Elizabeth, 
who  accused  him  of  exciting  Poland 
and  Denmark  against  her,  and  foster¬ 
ing  rebellion  in  Ireland.  But  what 
had  most  deeply  offended  him,  was 
the  attempt  made  recently  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  parliament  to  defeat  his  title  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  ;  a  subject 
upon  which,  owing  to  the  daily  re¬ 
ports  of  the  shattered  health  of  the 
queen,  he  had  become  more  keenly 
sensitive  than  ever.^  Against  all  this 
it  was  evident  he  now  resolved  to  be 
timely  on  his  guard ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  his  mind  was  full  of  that  great 
plan  which  had  so  long  occupied  it — - 
the  establishment  of  the  order  of  bi¬ 
shops.  For  this  all  was  now  ripe;  and 
when  the  commissioners  of  the  Kirk 
laid  their  petition  before  parliament, 
one  of  its  requisitions  was  found  to 
be  as  follows  : — “  That  the  ministers, 
as  representing  the  church  and  third 
estate  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  a  voice  in  parliament.” 

It  was  at  once  seen  that  under  this 
application,  which  had  been  so  artfully 
managed  to  come  not  from  the  kmg 
but  the  Kirk,  the  first  step  was  made 
for  restoring  the  order  of  bishops. 
The  monarch,  indeed,  did  not  now 
deny  it  ;  he  knew  that  he  had  a  majo¬ 
rity  in  the  Assembly,  and  looked  for 
an  easy  victory ;  but  something  of 
the  ancient  courage  and  fsrvoiu’  of 
Presbyterianism  remained.  Ferguson, 
now  venerable  from  his  age  and  ex- 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  George 
Nioolsou  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  December  15,  1597. 
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perience,  lifted  up  Eis  testimony 
against  tEe  project  for  bringing  Eis 
bretEreu  into  parliament.  It  was,  Ee 
affirmed,  a  court  stratagem ;  and  if 
tEey  suffered  it  to  succeed,  would  be 
as  fatal,  from  wEat  it  carried  witEiu 
its  bowels,  as  tEe  Eorse  to  tEe  unEappy 
Trojans.  “  Let  tEe  words,”  said  Ee, 

“  of  tEe  Dardan  propEetess  ring  in 
your  ears,  ‘  Equo  ne  credite  Teucri  !  ’  ” 
Andrew  Melvil,  wEom  tEe  court  party 
Ead  in  vain  attempted  to  exclude, 
argued  against  tEe  petition  in  Eis 
wonted  rapid  and  powerful  style ;  and 
Jolm  Davison,  tearing  away  from  the 
king’s  speecE,  and  tEe  arguments  of 
Eis  adEerents,  tEe  tEin  veil  witE  wEicE 
tEeir  ultimate  design  was  covered, 
pointed,  in  a  strain  of  witty  and  bit¬ 
ing  Eony,  to  tEe  future  bencE  of  bi- 
sEops,  and  tEeir  primate  at  tEeir  Eead. 
“Busk  Eim,  busk  Eim,”  said  Ee,  “as 
bonnilie  as  ye  can,  and  fetcE  Eim  in 
as  fairly  as  ye  will — we  ken  Eim  weel 
eneucE ;  we  see  tEe  Eorns  of  Eis 
mitre.”  ^  But  tEese  were  insulated 
efforts,  and  Ead  so  little  effect,  tEat 
tEe  king,  witEout  difficulty,  procured 
an  act  to  be  passed,  wEicE  declared, 
“  TEat  sucE  pastors  and  ministers  as 
tEe  crown  provided  to  tEe  place  and 
dignity  of  a  bishop,  abbot,  or  other 
prelate,  should  have  voice  in  parlia¬ 
ment  as  freely  as  any  other  ecclesias¬ 
tical  prelate  had  in  any  former  age.”  “ 

A  General  Assembly  was  soon  after 
convened,  in  which  the  subject  was 
solemnly  argued  in  the  king’s  presence, 
first  by  a  committee  of  brethren,  and 
afterwards  by  the  whole  church.^  As 
a  preparation  for  this,  James  Ead  tried 
every  method  of  conciliation.  He  Ead 
extended  Eis  forgiveness  to  the  min¬ 
isters  of  Edinburgh  for  their  part  in 
the  late  tumult :  Ee  Ead  restored 
their  privileges,  and  the  comfort  of 
Eis  royal  presence  and  pardon,  to  the 
magistrates  and  the  citizens  of  the 
capital ;  not,  however,  witEout  having 
first  imposed  on  them  a  heavy  fine. 
To  those  stern  and  courageous  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Pre.sbytcriau  establish- 

'  Calderwooil,  p.  415.  Busk,  dress ;  hon- 
nilie,  prettily;  ken,  know;  eneuch,  enough. 

Spottiswood.  p.  450. 
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ment,  whose  presence  Ee  dreaded, 
other  methods  were  used.  Mr  An¬ 
drew  Melvil,  who  pleaded  a  right  to 
be  present  in  the  Assembly,  as  Ee  Ead 
a  “  doctoral  charge  in  the  Kirk,”  was 
commanded,  under  pain  of  treason,  to 
leave  the  city;  others,  whose  sub¬ 
serviency  was  doubtful,  were  wearied 
out  and  induced  to  retire  by  length¬ 
ened  preliminary  discussions;  and  at 
last  the  king  opened  Eis  great  project 
in  a  studied  harangue,  fie  dwelt  "on 
Eis  constant  care  to  adorn  and  favour 
the  Kirk,  to  remove  controversies,  re¬ 
store  discipline,  and  increase  its  patri¬ 
mony.  All,  Ee  said,  was  in  a  fair  road 
to  success ;  but  in  order  to  ensure  it 
and  perfect  the  reform,  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite  that  ministers  should 
have  a  vote  in  parliament,  witEout 
which  the  Kirk  could  not  be  saved 
from  falling  into  poverty  and  contempt. 
“  I  mean  not,”  said  Ee,  emphatically, 
“to  bring  in  Papistical  or  Anglican 
bishops,  but  only  that  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  ministry  should  be  se¬ 
lected  by  your  Assembly  to  have  a 
place  in  council  and  parhament,  to  sit 
upon  their  own  affairs,  and  not  to 
stand  always  at  the  door  like  poor  sup¬ 
plicants,  utterly  despised  and  disregard¬ 
ed.”  A  keen  argument  followed.  Mr 
James  Melvil,  Davison,  Bruce,  Car¬ 
michael,  and  Aird,  all  devoted  and 
talented  ministers,  spoke  against  the 
project,  and  denounced  it  in  the 
strongest  language.  On  the  other  side, 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  in  its  defence, 
fell  on  Gledstanes,  and  the  king  him¬ 
self,  no  mean  adept  in  ecclesiastical 
polemics;  but,  if  we  may  believe 
Calderwood,  the  main  element  of  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  presence  of  the  northern 
brethren,  whom  this  historian  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  sad,  subservient  rabble, 
led  by  Mr  Gilbert  Bodie,  “  a  drunken 
Orkney  ass,”  whose  name  described 
their  character :  all  being  for  the 
body,  with  small  regard  to  the  spirit.® 
In  the  end  the  question  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  ten  :  the  Assembly 
finding  that  it  was  expedient  for  the 
good  of  the  Kirk  that  the  ministers, 
as  the  third  estate  of  the  realm,  should 
have  a  vote  in  parliament;  that  the 
‘  Calderwood,  p.  418.  ‘  Ibid.,  p.  419. 
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same  number,  being  fifty-one  or  there¬ 
by,  should  be  chosen,  as  were  wont  of 
old,  in  time  of  the  Papistical  Kirk,  to 
be  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors ;  and 
that  their  election  should  belong  partly 
to  the  king  and  partly  to  the  Kirk.^ 
This  resolution  was  adopted  in 
March  1597-8;  but  the  final  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Episcopacy  did  not  take 
place  till  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
after  this,  in  a  General  Assembly  con¬ 
voked  at  Montrose  on  the  28th  March 
1600.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  king  should  choose  each 
bishop,  for  every  place  that  was  to  be 
filled,  out  of  a  “  leet  ”  or  body  of  six, 
selected  by  the  Kirk.  Various  caveats, 
or  conditions,  were  added,  to  secure 
the  Kirk  against  any  abuse  of  their 
powers  by  these  new  dignitaries .  They 
were  to  propound  nothing  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  name  of  the  Kirk,  without  its 
special  warrant  and  direction.  They 
were,  at  every  General  Assembly,  "to 
give  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  executed  their  com¬ 
mission;  they  were  to  be  contented 
with  such  part  of  their  benefices  as 
the  king  had  assigned  for  their  living ; 
to  eschew  dilapidation;  to  attend 
faithfully  on  their  individual  flocks; 
to  claim  no  higher  power  than  the  rest 
of  their  brethren  in  matters  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  visitation,  and  other  points  of 
ecclesiastical  government ;  and,  lastly, 
to  be  as  obedient  to  authority,  and 
amenable  to  censure  in  all  presbyteries 


and  provincial  or  General  Assemblies, 
as  the  humblest  minister  of  the  Kh-k.® 
As  to  the  names  of  these  new  digni¬ 
taries,  the  word  bishop  was  apparently 
so  odious  and  repugnant  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  king  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  insist  on  its  adoption  ;  and 
the  brethren  unanimously  advised  that 
they  should  not  be  called  bishops,  but 
commissioners.  James  was  too  well 
satisfied  with  the  reality  of  his  success 
in  carrying  his  great  scheme  to  so 
prosperous  an  issue,  to  cavil  at  this 
shadow  of  opposition ;  and  the  subj  ect 
was  handed  over  to  the  next  Genei’al 
Assembly.  The  feelings  with  which 
this  triumph  of  prelatical  principles 
was  regarded  by  the  sincere  and  stern 
adherents  of  Puritanism  and  parity, 
will  be  best  understood  by  this  brief 
extract  from  the  work  of  one  of  its 
ablest  advocates,  the  historian  Galder- 
wood  ;  “  Thus,”  says  he,  “the  Trojan 
horse,  the  Episcopacy,  was  brought 
in,  covered  with  caveats,  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  might  not  be  seen ;  which,  not¬ 
withstanding,  was  seen  of  many,  and 
opponed  unto ;  considering  it  to  be 
better  to  hold  thieves  at  the  door,  than 
to  have  an  eye  unto  them  in  the 
house,  that  they  steal  not:  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  event  declared  that  their 
fear  was  not  without  just  cause;  for 
those  commissioners  voters  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  afterwards  bishops,  did  violate 
their  caveats  as  easily  as  Sampson  did 
the  cords  wherewith  he  was  bound.”® 


CHAPTEK  X. 


JAMES  THE  SIXTH. 


1597-8—1600. 


Having  thus  continuously  traced  the 
establishment  in  Scotland  of  this  li¬ 
mited  episcopacy,  we  must  look  back 
for  a  moment  on  the  civil  history  of 
1  Calderwood,  pp.  420,  421. 


the  country.  This  was  not  marked  by 
any  great  or  striking  events.  There 
was  no  external  war,  and  no  internal 
rebellion  or  commotion ;  and  the  suc- 
2  Calderwood,  p.  441.  *  Ibid. 
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cess  wliich  had  attended  all  the  late 
measures  of  the  king  produced  a  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  country,  which  had  the 
best  effects  on  its  general  prosperity. 
James  had  triumphed  over  the  ex¬ 
treme  license  and  democratic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Kirk ;  had  restrained  the 
personal  attacks  of  its  pulpit ;  defined, 
with  something  of  precision,  the  limits 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ju¬ 
risdictions  ;  evinced  an  anxiety  to  raise 
the  character  and  usefulness  of  the 
clergy,  by  granting  them  a  fixed  pro¬ 
vision  ;  and  added  consideration  and 
dignity  to  the  Presbyterian  polity,  by 
giving  it  a  representation  in  the  great 
council  of  the  country.  He  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  shewn  equal  wisdom 
and  determination  in  his  conduct  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  earls.  None  could 
say  that  he  had  acted  a  lukewarm  part 
to  religion.  These  nobles  remained  in 
the  country,  and  had  been  restored  to 
their  estates  and  honours  solely  be¬ 
cause  they  were  reconciled  to  the 
Church.  According  to  the  better  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  own  times,  he  had  acted 
with  extraordinai-y  severity  and  in¬ 
tolerance  ;  but  even  the  highest  and 
hottest  Puritan  of  these  unhappy  days 
could  not  justly  accuse  him  of  indif¬ 
ference.  He  had,  moreover,  strength¬ 
ened  his  aristocracy  by  healing  its 
wounds,  removing  or  binding  up  the 
feuds  which  tore  it,  and  restoring  to 
it  three  of  its  greatest  members,  Hunt- 
ley,  Angus,  and  Errol.  He  had  pu¬ 
nished,  with  exemplai-y  severity,  the 
tumult  which  had  been  excited  in  his 
capital,  and  read  a  lesson  of  obedience 
to  the  magistrates  and  middle  orders, 
which  they  were  not  likely  to  forget. 
Lastly,  he  had,  in  a  personal  expedi¬ 
tion,  reduced  his  borders  to  tranquil¬ 
lity  ;  and  in  his  intercourse  with  Eng¬ 
land,  had  shewn  that,  whilst  he  was 
determined  to  preserve  peace,  he  was 
equally  resolved  to  maintain  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  to  check  that  sisirit  of 
restless  intrigue  and  interference  in 
w'hich  the  English  ambassadors  at  the 
Scottish  court  had,  for  so  many  years, 
indulged  with  blameable  impunity. 
Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  had  long  filled 
that  difficult  and  dangerous  office,  had 
recently  died  at  Berwick,  a  victim  ap¬ 


parently  to  its  anxieties;  and  having 
undergone,  during  his  devoted  ser¬ 
vices,  the  same  trials  of  penury  and 
neglect  which,  with  scarcely  one  ex¬ 
ception,  seem  to  have  been  the  portion 
of  his  royal  mistress’s  ambassadors 
and  diplomatic  agents  On  the  11th 
of  May  he  had  written  to  his  sovereign, 
imploring  his  recall,  and  lamenting 
that  his  decay  in  health,  and  weak¬ 
ness  in  body  and  estate,  unfitted  him 
for  farther  labour :  but  his  remon¬ 
strance  was  ineffectual ;  and  it  was  not 
till  nearly  six  months  after,  that  an 
order  arrived,  permitting  him  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  naming  Sir  William  Bowes 
as  his  successor.  The  release,  how¬ 
ever,  came  too  late.  He  was  then  un¬ 
able  to  stand  from  weakness  ;  and  he 
only  reached  Berwick  to  expire.  ^  The 
duties  of  his  office,  in  the  meantime, 
devolved  upon  Mr  George  Nicolson, 
his  secretary,  a  man  of  ability,  whose 
letters  contain  much  that  is  valuable 
in  the  history  of  the  times. 

On  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Bowes 
at  the  Scottish  court,  he  found  the 
king’s  mind  entirely  occupied  by  one 
great  subject — his  title  to  the  English 
throne  after  the  death  of  the  queen. 
On  this  point  the  tranquillity  from 
other  cares  now  gave  James  full  lei¬ 
sure  for  thought ;  and  he  evinced  an 
extreme  sensitiveness  in  everything 
connected  with  it.  Reports  of  speeches 
against  his  right  of  succession,  in  the 

'  5IS.  Hotter,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  Robert 
Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  May  H,  1597. 

In  the  last  letter  but  oue  which  Sir  Robert 
Bowes  addressed  to  Cecil  from  Edinburgh, 
there  is  this  pathetic  passage  ; — “  Her  majes¬ 
ty’s  gracious  compassion  taken  of  me,  and  of 
my  weakness,  is  great  comfort  unto  me  in  my 
present  distress,  wherein  I  now  lie,  at  the  seat 
of  God’s  mercy,  and  at  the  point  of  life,  death, 
sickness,  or  recovery;  in  wliich  as  I  shall 
fare  you  shall  be  shortly  advertised.  For 
albeit  I  had  intended  this  day  to  have  entered 
my  journey  towards  Berwick,  yet,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  my  friends,  .and  in  respect  of  my 
weakness  disabling  me  to  stand  without  help, 
I  have  agreed  to  defer  this  journey  until  to¬ 
morrow.”  MS.  Better,  SUite-paiier  Office, 
Sir  R.  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  October  31,  1597. 

*  Ills  last  letter  is  written  from  Berwick  to 
Sir  R.  Cecil,  on  November  6,  1597.  He  died 
on  the  loth  of  the  same  mouth.  In  the 
State-paper  Office  is  preserved  a  lly-leaf.  with 
a  printed  epitaph  on  Sir  Bowes,  by  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Fowler,  secretary  to  queen  Anne  of 
Benmai'k. 
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English  parliament ;  books  written  in 
favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Infanta ; 
intrigues  of  pretenders  at  home  ;  the 
jealou.sy  with  which  the  Catholics  re¬ 
garded  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Kirk;  the  suspicion  with  which  the 
Kirk  observed  his  favour  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  :  all  these  thorny  matters  per¬ 
petually  haunted  and  harrassed  him. 
From  his  observations,  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  dreaded  that  the  royal  mind  was 
beginning  to  be  alienated  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  in  his  first  interview  James 
certainly  expressed  himself  with  some 
bitterness  against  Elizabeth.  The  ex¬ 
postulations  addressed  to  him  by  his 
good  sister,  he  said,  were  unnecessarily 
sharp.  She  accused  him  of  diminished 
friendliness,  of  foreign  predilections, 
of  credulity  and  forwardness ;  but  he 
must  retort  these  epithets,  for  he  had 
found  herself  too  ready  to  believe 
what  was  untrue,  and  to  condemn  him 
unheard.  It  was  true  that,  when  he 
saw  other  competitors  for  the  crown 
of  England  endeavouring  in  every 
way  to  advance  their  own  titles,  and 
even  making  personal  applications  to 
the  queen,  he  had  begun  to  think  it 
time  to  look  to  his  just  claim,  and  to 
interest  his  friends  in  his  behalf.  It 
was  with  this  view  he  had  required 
assistance  from  his  people  to  furnish 
ambassadors  to  various  foreign  powers. 
This,  surely,  he  was  entitled  to  do  ; 
but  anything  which  had  been  reported 
of  him  beyond  this  was  false  ;  and  his 
desire  to  entertain  all  kindly  offices 
with  his  good  sister  of  England  con¬ 
tinued  as  strong  as  it  had  been  during 
his  whole  life.^  Elizabeth,  however, 
was  not  satisfied  :  she  still  suspected 
that  the  Scottish  court  was  inimical 
to  England ;  and  these  sirspicions  were 
increased  by  the  letters  of  Nicolson 
her  agent.  James  was  said  to  be 
much  guided  by  the  opinions  of  El- 
phinstone,  secretary  of  state,  who  was 
little  attached  to  English  interests. 
There  was  the  warmest  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  Scottish  q»ieen,  Anne  of 
Denmark,  and  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ley,  a  devoted  Catholic.  They  often 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  OlEce,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Bowes  to  Sir  B.  Cecil,  February  1, 
1597-8. 


slept  in  the  same  bed;  and  this  fa¬ 
voured  lady,  as  Nicolson  quaintly  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  had  the  “  plurality  of  .her 
majesty’s  kisses.”  ^  The  two  young 
princesses  were  entrusted  to  Lady  Li¬ 
vingstone,  a  CathoHc;  many  things, 
in  short,  concurred  to  show,  that  al¬ 
though  appearances  were  preserved, 
that  the  king  might  not  forfeit  his 
English  “gratuity,”  cordiality  was  at 
an  end.  At  this  moment  a  strange 
circumstance  occurred,  which  exas¬ 
perated  the  feelings  of  both  monarchs. 
A  miscreant,  named  Valentine  Tho¬ 
mas,  accused  James  of  employing  him 
in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  it  was  at  first  whispered,  and  af¬ 
terwards  more  plainly  asserted  at  the 
Scottish  court,  that  the  queen,  though 
she  did  not  choose  to  speak  openly, 
believed  the  accusation.  Some  dark 
expressions  which  she  used  in  a  letter 
to  the  king  seemed  to  countenance 
the  idea ;  and  it  was  certain  that  she 
had  employed  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  and  other  judges,  in 
the  investigation.  James  resented  this, 
and  insisted  on  explanations.  It  was 
needless  in  him,  he  said,  to  disclaim 
“  such  vile  intended  murder  but  he 
demanded  the  fullest  investigation, 
and  the  severest  punishment  of  the 
wretch  who  had  so  foully  slandered 
him.  He  would  proclaim  it  as  false 
to  all  the  world  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
by  open  challenge,  in  any  number  ; 
ye.a,  of  a  king  to  a  king  !  AVhen  his 
late  ambassador  to  England  attempted 
to  pacify  him,  he  struck  him  on  the 
breast,  and  said  he  was  sure  there  was 
a  chain  of  Elizabeth’s  under  his  doub¬ 
let.  It  was  in  vain  that,  to  appease 
him,  the  Queen  of  England  wrote  a 
letter  with  her  own  hand,  in  which 
she  assured  him,  that  she  was  not 
“of  so  viperous  a  nature  ”  as  to  har¬ 
bour  a  thought  against  him ;  and  that 
the  deviser  of  such  abominable  slan¬ 
der  should  have  his  deserts.^  Even 
this  was  not  enough.  The  accusation 
had  been  public  ;  the  depositions  of 

2  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Occurrences,  Fe¬ 
bruary  2,  1597-8. 

s  MS.  Letter,  State-p.aper  Office,  M.ay  11, 
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the  villain  remained  uncancelled :  who 
could  say  what  use  might  not  he  made 
of  them  against  his  future  rights,  and 
to  prejudice  him  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people  ?  Here  W'as  the  sore 
point ;  and  James  did  not  cease  to 
remonstrate  till  he  had  extorted  from 
the  queen  a  solemn  and  formal  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  whole  story. 

The  subject  of  his  title,  indeed, 
had  kept  the  monarch,  for  the  last 
three  years,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  and 
irritable  activity.  He  encouraged  au¬ 
thors  to  write  upon  the  question  ;  and 
jurisconsults,  heralds,  and  genealo¬ 
gists,  made  their  harvest  of  his  anxiety. 
Monsieur  Jessfe,  a  French  literary  ad¬ 
venturer,  who  in  1596  visited  the 
Scottish  court,  was  made  Historio- 
graphe  au  Roi  d’Escosse,  and  com¬ 
manded  to  “  hlaw  abroad”  Secretary 
Elphinstone’s  discourse  on  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  title.  Walter  Quin,  an  Irish 
poet  and  scholar,  drew  up  a  work  in 
Latin  on  the  same  subject.  Monsieur 
Damon,  another  Frenchman,  corrected 
it ;  and  the  king  sent  the  manuscript 
to  Waldegrave,  his  printer,  who,  in  an 
agony,  declared  to  Nicolson,  that  he 
must  either  print  it,  and  irrecoverably 
offend  his  gracious  sovereign  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  refuse  at  the  peril  of  his 
life.  Nor  was  this  all :  James  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  feelings  on  the  subject  of  his 
royal  mother’s  memory.  His  claims 
came  through  her  ;  and  slander  on  the 
Queen  of  Scots  might  taint  the  trans¬ 
mitted  title.  Spenser,  as  it  was  as¬ 
serted,  had  glanced  at  her  under  the 
character  of  Duessain  his  Fairy  Queen ; 
and  the  Scottish  secretary  of  state  in¬ 
sisted  that  Edioard  Spenser,  (the  di¬ 
plomatist  did  not  even  know  the  im¬ 
mortal  poet’s  name,)  should  be  se¬ 
verely  punished.  Quin,  too,  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  wrote  an  answer  to 
Spenser ;  whilst  “  Dickson,”  an  Eng¬ 
lish  pedagogue,  who  taught  the  Art 
of  Memory,  forsook  his  ferula,  and 
found  in  Scotland  a  more  profitable 
employment;  in  answering  the  famous 
Treatise  of  Doleman,  or  rather  Father 
Persons,  from  materials  furnished  by 
the  king  himself.' 

1  WS.  Letter,  State-paper  Offiee,  Klcolson 
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These  constant  cares  were  only  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  alarming  increase  of 
witches  and  sorcerers,  W'ho  were  said 
to  be  swarming  m  thousands  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  for  a  moment  all  other 
cares  were  forgotten  in  the  intensity 
with  which  the  monarch  threw  himself 
once  more  into  his  favourite  subject. 
But  a  .shocking  discovery  put  an  end  to 
this  dreadful  inquisition.  An  unhappy 
creature,  named  Aitkeu,  was  seized 
on  suspicion,  put  to  torture,  and  in 
her  agony  confessed  herself  guilty, 
named  some  associates,  and  offered  to 
purge  the  country  of  the  whole  crewq 
if  she  'were  promised  her  life.  It  was 
granted  her;  and  she  declared  that  she 
knew  witches  at  once  by  a  secret  mark 
in  their  eyes,  -which  could  not  possibly 
be  mistaken.  The  tale  was  swallowed. 
She  was  carried  for  months  from  town 
to  town  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  this  diabolical  circuit  accused  many 
innocent  women,  wLo,  on  little  more 
than  the  evidence  of  a  look,  were  tried 
and  burnt.  At  last  suspicion  wa.s 
roused.  A  woman,  whom  she  had  con¬ 
victed  of  having  the  devil’s  eyemark, 
was  disguised,  and,  after  an  interval, 
again  brought  Isef  ore  her :  she  acquitted 
her.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  like  success;  and  the  miserable 
creature,  falling  on  her  knees,  con¬ 
fessed  that  torture  had  made  her  a 
liar,  both  against  herself  and  others. 
This,  as  it  well  might,  brought  the 
royal  inquisitionist  of  sorceiy,  and  his 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  assistants,  to 
their  senses.  The  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry  was  recalled,  and  all  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  witches  discharged, 
till  the  parliament  should  have  de¬ 
termined  the  form  and  evidence  to  be 
adopted  in  their  trial.** 

Everything  was  now  tranquil  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  whole  estate,  to  use  Nicolson’s 
expression  to  Cecil,  so  “marvellous 
quiet,”  ’  that  the  king  had  leisure  to 

to  Cecil.  Februarv  25,  1597-8.  M8..  Advo¬ 
cates’  Librarv.  EdlnburKh,  Halcarres  Papers, 
vol  vii  ,  pp.  26.  29.  The  kinR  to  the  secretary. 

5  Spottiswood,  p.  44S.  MS.  Letter,  State- 
paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Cecil,  August  15, 1597. 
Same  to  same,  September  5,  1597 . 
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attend  to  an  important  and  long- 
negleoted  subject — tlie  condition  of 
the  Highlands  and  I,sles.  It  had,  for 
some  time,  been  James’s  intention  to 
visit  these  remote  districts  in  person, 
and,  as  usual,  to  overawe  them  by  the 
terror  of  the  royal  name,  backed  by  an 
army  and  a  fleet ;  but  year  after  year 
had  passed,  and  nothing  was  done. 
His  impoverished  finances,  his  quarrel 
with  the  Kirk,  his  entanglements  with 
the  Papist  earls,  his  embassies'  to 
foreign  courts  on  the  subject  of  his 
title, — all  these  engrossed  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  fragments  of  leisure 
which  remained  were  filled  up  by  the 
witches,  and  a  visit  made  to  Scotland 
by  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  the  brother 
of  his  queen,  which  seems  to  have 
thrown  the  court  into  a  perpetual 
whh'l  of  pageantry,  intoxication,  and 
masquerade.  The  people,  according 
to  Nicolson,  groaned  at  the  expense; 
and  his  majesty  was  much  distempered 
both  in  his  privy  purse  and  his  diges¬ 
tion.^  But  these  revels  and  potations 
had  at  last  an  end  :  the  joyous  Dane 
took  leave ;  and  the  royal  mind,  re¬ 
lapsing  into  sobriety,  turned  to  the 
Isles  and  Donald  Gorm  Macdonald. 
This  potent  Highland  chieftain  had 
recently  made  advances  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark 
the  stateliness  with  which  a  prince 
amongst  the  northern  viJcingr  ap¬ 
proached  the  English  Semiramis.  He 
styled  himself  Lord  of  the  Isles  of 
Scotland,  and  chief  of  the  clan  Donnel 
Irishmen  ;  and  after  a  proud  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  petty  island  princes  and 
chiefs  who  were  ready  to  follow  liim 
in  all  his  enterprises,  he  offered,  upon 
certain  “  reasonable  motives  and  con- 
siderations’’  to  embrace  the  service  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  persuade 
the  Isles  to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to 
the  Scottish  crown.  He  and  his 
associates  were  ready,  they  declared, 
on  a  brief  warning,  to  stir  up  rebellion 
throughout  all  the  bounds  of  the 
mainland,  to  “fasche”^  his  majesty, 
and  weary  the  whole  estates ;  to  create 
a  necessity  for  new  taxation,  and  thus 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  June  9,  1598. 
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disgust  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  To 
induce  Elizabeth  to  embrace  these 
proposals,  Donald  informed  the  queen, 
that  he  knew  the  secret  histoiy  of  the 
Scottish  king’s  intercourS'e  with  her 
arch-rebel  Tyrone,  and  could  lay  be¬ 
fore  her  the  whole  intrigues  of  the 
Catholic  earls  lately  reconciled  to  the 
Kirk,  but  “  meaning  nothing  less  in 
their  hearts  than  that  which  they 
showed  outwardly  to  the  world.”  He 
would  disclose,  also,  he  said,  the  secret 
history  of  the  Spanish  practices  in 
Scotland ;  and  prove  with  what  activity 
the  northern  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests  had  been  weaving  their  meshes, 
and  pushing  forward  “  their  diabohcal, 
pestiferous,  and  antichristian  courses 
which  he,  Donald  Gorm  Macdonald, 
protested  before  God  and  his  angels  he 
detested  with  his  whole  soul.  All 
this  he  was  ready  to  do  upon  “  good 
deservings  and  honest  courtesies,”  to 
be  offered  him  by  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  to  whose  presence  he  promised 
to  repair  upon  a  moment’s  warning.^ 

What  answer  was  given  by  the 
English  queen  to  these  generous  and 
disinterested  proposals  does  not  ap¬ 
pear;  although  the  letter  of  Donald 
Gorm,  who  made  it,  is  marked  in  many 
places  by  Burghley  with  the  trembling 
hand  of  sickness  and  old  age.  It  is 
probable,  that  under  the  term  “honest 
courtesies,”  more  substantial  rewards 
were  found  to  be  meant  than  Elizabeth 
was  willing  to  bestow ;  and  that  the 
perpetual  feuds,  massacres,  and  con¬ 
spiracies  which  occurred  amongst  these 
Highland  chiefs  and  their  followers, 
disgusted  this  princess,  and  shook  her 
confidence  in  any  treaties  or  alliances 
proposed  by  such  savage  auxiliaries. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  barbarous  plots 
that  Maclean  of  Duart,  a  firm  friend  of 
Elizabeth,  with  whose  warhke  exploits 
we  are  already  acquainted,  met  his 
death;”*  being  treacherously  slain  in 
Isla,  by  his  nephew.  Sir  James  Mac¬ 
donald,  who  persuaded  him  to  visit 
the  island ;  alleging,  as  a  pretext,  his 

s  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  endorsed  by 
Burghley.  “  Donald  Gorm  Macdonald,  ” 
March  1598.  , 
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desire  to  make  an  amicable  settlement 
of  their  differences.  So  little  did  the 
brave  Lord  of  Duart  suspect  any  foul 
play,  that  he  came  to  the  meeting 
without  armour,  in  a  silk  dress,  and 
with  only  a  rapier  at  his  side.  Along 
with  him  were  his  second  son,  and  the 
best  of  his  kin,  in  their  holiday  garb, 
and  with  little  other  arms  than  their 
hunting- knives  and  boar  spears;  but 
although  set  upon  by  an  ambush  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  men,  they  made 
a  desperate  defence.  Maclean,  a  man 
of  herculean  strength,  slew  three  of  the 
Macdonalds  at  the  first  onset.  When 
he  saw  there  was-  no  hope,  he  com¬ 
manded  his  son,  who  fought  beside 
him,  to  fly,  and  live  to  avenge  him ;  ^ 
but  the  chief  himself,  and  a  little  knot 
of  his  clansmen,  stood  shoirlder  to 
shoulder,  and  were  not  cut  down  till 
after  fifty  of  their  assailants  had  fallen. 

The  death  of  this  great  chief  was 
little  resented  by  the  king,  for  James 
had  long  been  jealous  of  his  dealings 
with  Elizabeth,  and  his  bitter  hostility 
to  Huntley ;  whilst,  at  this  moment. 
Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Dunluce,  his 
murderer,  was  in  high  favour  at  the 
Scottish  court.  ^  This  Macdonald, 
known  in  Irish  history  as  James  Mac- 
sorlie,  had  been  long  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  England,  stirring  up  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  and  offering  his  services  to 
James  as  an  active  partisan  both  in 
Spanish  and  Scottish  aflairs.  Mac- 
Boi'lie  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect 
specimen  of  those  Scoto-Hebridean 
liarons  who  so  often  concealed  the 
ferocity  of  the  Highland  freebooter 
under  the  polished  exterior  which 
they  had  acquired  by  an  occasional 
residence  in  the  low  country.  It  was 
his  pleasure  sometimes  to  join  the 
court  .at  F.alkl.and  or  Holyrood,  mingle 
in  its  festivities,  give  rich  presents  to 
the  queen  and  her  ladies,  outshine  the 
g.ayest,  and  f:vscinate  all  observers  by 
the  splendour  of  his  tastes  and  the 

1  The  present  Karl  Compton,  eldest  son  of 
the  Maujuis  of  Northampton,  is  descended, 
throui;h  his  mother,  the  late  iimiahle  and 
a  eomplished  Lady  Compton,  from  this 
second  son. 

-  MS.  I.etter,  State-p,aper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  Aug.  10, 1598. 


eleg.ance  of  his  manners;^  but  suddenly 
would  come  a  message  from  some 
Highland  ally,  and  Macsorlie  flew  back 
to  his  native  islands,  where,  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  foot  touched  the  heather,  the 
gay  courtier  became  a  rampant  and 
blood-bolstered  sav.age.  Macsorlie  had, 
for  ye.ars,  been  the  ally  of  Tyrone,  and 
the  soul  of  the  resistance  in  Ireland; 
and  Elizabeth  resented  the  favour 
shewn  him  by  James  ;  who  replied, 
“  That  if  his  convicted  tr.aitors,  Both- 
well  and  Colvile,  walked  the  streets  of 
her  capital,  he  was  as  free  to  entertain 
an  island  chief  who  owed  her  no 
allegiiince,  and  whose  assistance  w.as 
useful  to  him  in  reducing  the  remote 
Highland  districts  which  had  in¬ 
solently  assumed  independence.’’  ■* 

So  dreadful,  indeed,  was  now  the 
state  of  those  portions  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  that,  to  prevent  an  utter  dis¬ 
severing  from  the  Scottish  crown, 
something  must  be  done;  and  m.any 
were  the  projects  suggested.  At  one 
time  the  king  resolved  to  proceed  to 
the  disturbed  districts  in  person,  .and 
fix  his  head-quarters  in  Keutire  ;  at 
another,  a  deputy  was  to  be  sent, 
armed  with  regal  powers ;  and  twice 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  was  nominated  to 
this  arduous  office.®  The  old  plan, 
too,  might  have  been  repe.ated,  of 
granting  a  rojaal  commission  to  one  or 
other  of  the  northern  Jlcf/uli,  who 
were  ever  prepared,  under  the  plea  of 
loj’alty,  to  strengthen  their  own  hands, 
and  exterminate  their  brethren ;  but 
this,  as  had  been  often  felt  before,  was 
to  abandon  the  country  to  utter  de¬ 
vastation  ;  and  a  more  pacific  and 
singular  policy  w.as  now  adopted.  An 
association  of  Lowland  barons,  chiefly 
from  Fife,  took  a  lease  from  the  crown 
of  the  Isle  of  Lewi.s,  for  which  they 
agreed,  after  seven  years’  possession, 
to  give  the  king  an  annual-rent  of  one 
hundred  .and  forty  chalders  of  victu.al ; 
and  came  under  an  obligation  to  con¬ 
quer  their  farm  at  their  own  charges. 

3  Analecta  Scotica,  p.  105,  Sir  John  Skene 
to  the  Lord  Secretary. 

■*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  August  10,  1598. 
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Another  company  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  Lothian  offered,  under  a 
similar  agreement,  to  subdue  Skye. 
And  this  kind  of  feudal  joint-stock 
company  actually  commenced  their 
operations  with  a  force  of  six  hundred 
soldiers,  and  a  motley  multitude  of 
farmers,  ploughmen,  artificers,  and 
pedlars.  But  the  Celtic  population 
and  their  haughty  chiefs  could  not 
consent  to  be  handed  over,  in  this 
wholesale  fashion,  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  and  agricultural  lectures  of  a  set 
of  Saxon  adventurers.  The  Lowland 
barons  arrived,  only  to  be  attacked 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and  to  have 
the  leases  of  their  farms,  in  the  old 
Douglas  phrase,  written  on  their  own 
skins  with  steel  pens  and  bloody  ink. 
For  a  time,  however,  they  continued 
the  struggle  ;  and  having  entered  into 
alliance  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs, 
fought  the  Celts  with  their  own  wea¬ 
pons,  and  more  than  their  own  ferocity. 
Instead  of  agricultural  or  pastoral  pro¬ 
duce,  importations  of  wool,  or  samples 
of  grain,  from  the  infant  colony,  there 
was  sent  to  the  Scottish  court  a  ghastly 
cargo  of  twelve  human  heads  in  sacks  ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that,  after  such  an 
example  of  severity,  matters  might 
succeed  better.  But  the  settlers  were 
deceived.  After  a  feeble  and  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle  of  a  few  years,  sick¬ 
ness  and  famine,  perils  by  laud  and 
perils  by  water,  incessant  war,  and 
frequent  assassinations,  destroyed  the 
colony  ;  and  the  three  great  northern 
chiefs,  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  Macleod 
of  Harris,  and  Mackenzie  of  Kintail, 
enjoyed  the  delight  of  seeing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gentlemen  adventurers  made  cap¬ 
tive  by  Tormod  Macleod ;  who,  after 
extorting  from  them  a  renunciation  of 
their  titles,  and  an  oath  never  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Lewis,  dismissed  them  to 
carry  to  the  Scottish  court  the  melan¬ 
choly  reflection,  that  a  Celtic  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  islands  over  which  it  was 
scattered,  were  not  yet  the  materials 
or  the  field  for  the  operations  of  the 
economists  of  Fife  and  Mid-Lothian.^ 

1  Gregory’s  History  of  the  Western  High¬ 
lands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  pp.  290-299.  MS. 
Letter,  SUite-paper  Office,  Nicolgou  to  Cecil, 
Jaly  1,  1598. 


The  king’s  recent  triumph  over  the 
ministers,  the  vigour  with  which  he 
had  brought  the  bishops  into  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  compelled  his  nobles  to 
renounce  their  blood-feuds,  seem  to 
have  persuaded  him  that  his  will  and 
prerogative  were  to  bear  down  all  be¬ 
fore  him;  but  a  slight  circumstance 
now  occurred  which,  had  he  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  watch  such  political  indica¬ 
tions,  might  have  been  full  of  warning 
and  instruction.  The  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  had  arrested  an  offender  : 
he  was  rescued  by  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  king.  The  magistrates  prose¬ 
cuted  the  rescuer,  and  compelled  him 
to  give  assurance  that  he  would  de¬ 
liver  the  original  culprit ;  but  the 
courtier  failed  in  his  promise,  and  the 
civic  authorities  seized  him  and  sent 
him  to  prison.  An  outcry  arose.  It 
was  deemed  disgraceful  that  an  officer 
of  the  royal  household,  a  gentleman 
responsible  solely  to  the  king,  should 
be  clapt  up  in  jail  by  a  set  of  burghers 
and  bailies.  James  interfered,  and 
commanded  his  servant  to  be  set  free  ; 
but  the  bailies  refused.  The  monarch 
sent  a  more  angry  message ;  it  was 
met  by  a  still  firmer  reply  ;  the  pro¬ 
vost  and  magistrates  declared  that 
they  were  ready  to  resign  their  offices 
into  the  king’s  hands ;  as  long,  how¬ 
ever,  as  they  kept  them,  they  would 
do  their  duty.  James  was  much  en¬ 
raged,  but  cooled  and  digested  the 
affront.^ 

Within  a  fortnight  after,  however, 
arose  a  more  serious  dispute  between 
the  crown  and  the  Court  of  Session,  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  in  which 
its  president.  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  and 
the  majority  of  the  judges,  exhibited 
a  spirit  of  independence  which  is  well 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  quarrel  was  a  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  court  in  favour  of  the 
celebrated  minister  of  the  Kirk,  Mr 
Robert  Bruce,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  his  stipend  by  the  king.  Bruce 
sued  the  crown  before  the  Session,  and 
obtained  a  decision  in  his  favour. 
The  monarch  appealed,  came  to  the 
court  in  person,  pleaded  his  own  cause 

2  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  Feb.  27,  1598-9. 
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with  the  utmost  violence,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  judges  to  give  their  vote 
against  Mr  Robert.  The  President 
Seton  then  rose  ;  “  My  liege,”  said  he, 

“  it  is  my  part  to  speak  first  in  this 
court,  of  which  your  highness  has 
made  me  head.  You  are  our  king; 
we,  your  subjects,  bound  and  ready  to 
obey  you  from  the  heart,  and  with  all 
devotion  to  serve  you  with  our  fives 
and  substance  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
law,  in  which  we  are  sworn  to  do 
justice  according  to  our  conscience  and 
the  statutes  of  the  realm.  Your  ma¬ 
jesty  may,  indeed,  command  us  to  the 
contrary ;  in  which  case  I,  and  every 
honest  man  on  this  bench?  will  either 
vote  according  to  conscience,  or  resign 
and  not  vote  at  all.”  Another  of  the 
judges.  Lord  Newbattle,  then  rose,  and 
observed,  “  That  it  had  been  spoken 
in  the  city,  to  his  majesty’s  great 
slander,  and  theirs  who  were  his 
judges,  that  they  dared  not  do  justice 
to  aU  classes,  but  were  compelled  to 
vote  as  the  king  commanded  :  a  foul 
imputation,  to  which  the  fie  that  day 
should  be  given  ;  for  they  would  now 
deliver  a  unanimous  opinion  against 
the  crown.”  For  this  brave  and  digni¬ 
fied  conduct  James  was  unprepared; 
and  he  proceeded  to  reason  long  and 
earnestly  with  the  recusants ;  but 
persuasions,  arguments,  taunts,  and 
threats,  were  unavailing.  The  judges, 
with  only  two  dissentient  votes,  pro¬ 
nounced  their  decision  in  favour  of 
Mr  Robert  Bruce ;  and  the  mortified 
monarch  flung  out  of  court,  as  a  letter 
of  the  day  informs  us,  muttering  re¬ 
venge,  and  raging  marvellously.^  When 
the  subservient  temper  of  these  times 
is  considered,  and  we  remember  that 
Seton  the  president  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  whilst  Bruce,  in  whose  favour 
he  and  his  brethren  decided,  was  a 
chief  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  mini¬ 
sters,  it  would  be  imjust  to  withhold 
our  admiration  from  a  judge  and  a 
court  which  had  the  courage  tlms  fear¬ 
lessly  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
law. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  this 
year  that  the  Queen  of  England  lost 

IMS.  Letter,  State-paper  OfDlce,  N  icolson  to 
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Lord  Burghley,  who  died  on  the  4th 
of  August  1698,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  a  long  tried  and  affectionate  ser¬ 
vant  to  his  royal  mistress ;  but  of 
whom,  however  high  his  character  as 
an  English  statesman,  no  Scottish  his¬ 
torian  can  speak  without  censure.  He 
had  been,  for  nearly  forty  years,  the 
almost  exclusive  adviser  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  queen  in  her  Scottish  affairs.  It 
was  chiefly  his  advice  and  exertions 
that  brought  the  unhappy  Mary  to  the 
scaffold;  and  in  his  policy  towards 
Scotland  he  seems  almost  invariably 
to  have  acted  upon  the  piinciple,  that 
to  foster  civil  dissension  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  was  to  give  additional  strength 
and  security  to  England.  Happily, 
the  time  has  come  when  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  this  maxim  as  unsound,  as  it 
is  dishonest ;  but  in  those  days,  craft 
was  mistaken  for  political  wisdom : 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley’s 
second  son,  avho  now  succeeded  to  his 
father's  power,  had  been  educated  in 
the  same  narrow  school. 

This  able  man,  who  filled  the  ofiice 
of  secretary  of  state  to  Elizabeth,  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  some  years  taken 
the  chief  management  of  Scottish 
affairs ;  and,  soon  after  his  father’s 
death,  he  became  deeply  alarmed  for 
the  orthodoxy  of  James  and  his  queen ; 
suspecting  them,  as  appears  by  a  paper- 
in  his  own  hand,  of  gi-owing  every  day 
more  devoted  in  their  affection  to  the 
pope.^  That  these  were  ideal  terrors 
of  the  English  secretary,  the  result 
plainly  shewed ;  but  the  true  key  to 
this  apparent  papal  predilection  was 
James’s  extreme  poverty,  the  rigid 
economy  of  Elizabeth,  who  refused  to 
supply  his  wants,  and  a  hope  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Scottish  king,  that  if  he 
exhibited  a  disposition  to  relax  in  the 
rigidity  of  liis  Protestant  principles, 
and  to  maintain  an  amicable  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Catholics,  his  exhaust¬ 
ed  exchequer  might  be  recruited  by  a 
supply  of  Roman  and  Spanish  gold. 
But  Cecil,  although  ho  allowed  some 
weight  to  this,  thought  it  too  slight  a 
cause  to  account  for  the  strong  symp- 

:  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Memorial  of  the 
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toms  of  declension  from  the  reformed 
opinions  exhibited  both  by  the  king 
and  his  councillors,  and  advised  his 
royal  mistres.s  instantly  to  dispatch 
Sir  IVdliam  Bowes  into  Scotland, 
whose  veteran  experience  in  Scottish 
pohtics  might,  he  hoped,  bring  about 
a  reaction.  Want  of  money  might,  as 
Cecil  contended,  explain  somewhat  of 
James’s  late  coldness;  but  there  must 
be  deeper  agencies  and  convictions 
producing  the  strange  appearances  now 
exhibited  by  a  country  which  had, 
within  these  few  years,  stood  in  the 
van  of  Protestant  kingdoms ;  which 
had  been  the  stronghold  of  Presbyte¬ 
rian  purity.  It  was  noted,  too,  by 
Cecil,  that  Elphimstone,  James’s  prin¬ 
cipal  secretary  of  state,  was  a  Catholic ; 
that  Seton,  the  president  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  was  a  Catholic ;  that  Lord  Living¬ 
stone,  the  governor  of  the  young  prin¬ 
cesses,  was  a  Catholic ;  and  that  Huntly, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  recent  re¬ 
cantation,  was  strongly  suspected  of  a 
secret  attachment  to  hi.s  ancient  faith, 
possessed  the  highest  influence  over 
the  king.^  Then,  James’s  late  embas¬ 
sies  to  Catholic  princes;  the  favour 
shewn  to  Gordon  the  Jesuit ;  his 
secret  encouragement  of  Tyrone,  the 
great  enemy  of  England ;  a  late  mis¬ 
sion  of  Colonel  Semple  to  Spain  ;  his 
animosity  to  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk; 
his  introduction  of  bishops ;  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Duchess  of  F eria, 
and  other  Catholics ;  and  even  his 
speeches  in  the  open  convention  of  his 
three  estates,  were  all  quoted,  and  not 
without  good  reason,  as  strong  proofs 
of  his  defection. 

The  necessities  to  which  the  king 
had  reduced  himself  by  his  too  lavish 
gifts  to  his  favourites,  and  the  thought¬ 
less  extravagance  of  his  household, 
were  indeed  deplorable,  and  produced 
repeated  remonstrances  from  his  trea¬ 
surer,  comptroller,  and  other  financial 
officers.  Money,  they  said,  in  a  homely 
and  passionate  memorial,  was  requmed 
for  the  “  entertainment  of  the  king’s 
bairns,  gotten  and  to  be  begotten;” 
for  the  renewing  of  his  majesty’s  whole 
moveables  and  silver  work,  aU  worn 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Memorial  of  the 
present  state  of  Scotland. 


and  consumed ;  for  the  repair  and  for¬ 
tification  of  his  castles  of  Edinbm’gh, 
Dumbarton,  and  Blackness ;  for  the 
keeping  up  of  his  palaces,  of  which 
Holyrood  and  Linlithgow  were  in 
shameful  decay,  and  in  some  x^arts 
wholly  ruinous.  Money  was  required 
in  all  departments  of  the  service  of  the 
state,  and  in  all  districts,  without  the 
kingdom  and  within  it,  in  the  south 
and  in  the  north.  There  were  no 
funds  to  pay  the  resident  in  England ; 
no  funds  to  procure  secret  intelligence; 
none  to  support  the  public  officers  at 
home ;  none  to  furnish  the  wardens  of 
the  west  marches;  none  to  fit  out  a 
lieutenant  for  the  expedition  against 
the  Western  Isles,  where  the  rebels 
had  taken  Dunyveg,  and  were  in  great 
strength.^  It  was  in  vain  for  James 
to  look  to  England.  Elizabeth  replied 
by  sending  him  a  list  of  her  gratuities, 
which  proved  that,  from  1692  to  1599, 
she  had  given  him  twenty-six  thousand 
pounds.^  At  court,  the  want  of  money 
produced  strange  scenes ;  and  the  high 
offices  of  state,  instead  of  being  sought 
after  as  objects  of  ambition,  were 
shunned  as  thankless  and  ruinous  to 
their  possessors.  The  great  office  of 
lord  high-treasurer  was  going  a-begg¬ 
ing.  Blantyre  declared  he  could  hold 
it  no  longer.  CassUlis,  a  young  noble¬ 
man  who  had  recently  married  the 
rich  widow  of  the  Chancellor  Mait¬ 
land,  a  lady  who  might  have  been  his 
mother,  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  it; 
and  had  taken  the  oaths,  when  the 
gossip  of  the  court  brought  to  his  ears 
an  ominous  speech  of  the  king,  who 
had  been  heard  to  say,  that  Lady  Cas- 
siUis’s  purse  should  now  be  opened 
for  her  rose  nobles.  This  alarmed  the 
incipient  treasurer  into  a  prompt  re¬ 
signation  ;  but  James  stormed,  order¬ 
ed  his  arrest,  seized  his  and  his  wife’s 
houses,  and  compelled  him  to  purchase 
his  pardon  by  a  heavy  fine.^  In  the 
end  the  dangerous  gift  was  accepted 

2  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  the  King’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  Charges. 

3  Ibid.  Her  Majesty’s  Gratuities  to  the 
King  of  Scots. 
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hy  the  Master  of  Elphinstone,  brother 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  “  a  wise, 
stout  man,”  as  Nicolson  characterises 
him.  Y et  all  his  wisdom  and  firmness 
were  unequal  to  the  task  of  recruiting 
the  public  purse ;  and  so  utterly  im¬ 
poverished  did  he  find  it,  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  baptism  of  the  young 
Princess  Margaret,  which  took  place 
at  this  time,  were  defrayed  out  of  the 
private  pockets  of  the  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber  I 

On  Sir  William  Bowes’s  arrival  in 
Edinburgh,  early  in  May  1599,  he 
found  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  in 
high  wrath  against  the  king,  and  full 
of  the  most  gloomy  views  as  to  the 
state  of  the  country.  James  had  been 
recently  employing  his  leisure  hours 
in  writing  his  celebrated  Treatise  on 
Government,  the  Basilicon  Boron, 
■which  he  had  addressed  to  his  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  having  employed 
Sir  James  Sempil,  one  of  his  gentle¬ 
men,  to  make  a  transcript,  the  work 
was  imprudently  shewn  by  him  to 
Andrew  Melvil;  who  took  offence  at 
some  pas.sages,  made  copies  of  them, 
and  laj'ing  them,  without  mentioning 
any  names,  before  the  presbytery  of 
St  Andrews,  accused  the  anonymous 
author  of  having  bitterly  defamed  the 
Kirk.  What  the  exact  passages  were 
which  Melvil  had  transcribed  does  not 
appear ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  book 
contained  an  attack  upon  the  Presby¬ 
terian  form  of  church  government, 
and  that  the  prince  was  instructed  to 
hold  none  for  his  friends  but  such  as 
had  been  faithful  to  the  late  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  was  very  clear,  (so  the  min¬ 
isters  argued,)  that  no  person  enter¬ 
taining  such  sentiments  as  were  openly 
expressed  in  this  work,  could  endure 
for  any  long  time  the  wholesome  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Kirk ;  and  that  the 
severe  and  sweeping  censure  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  Scottish  Reforma¬ 
tion,  as  the  oil'spring  of  popular  tumult 
and  rebellion,  very  plainly  indicated 
the  author’s  leaning  to  I’relacy  and 
Poperj'.  'What  was  to  be  expected, 
said  they,  from  a  writer  who  described 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson  to 
Cecil,  April  20,  lo99.  Ibid.,  same  to  same, 
April  10,  1099. 


the  leaders  of  that  glorious  work  as 
“fiery  and  seditious  spirits,  who  de¬ 
lighted  to  rule  as  Trihuni  plehis  ;  ”  and 
having  found  the  gust  of  government 
sweet,  had  brought  about  the  wreck 
of  two  queens ;  and  during  a  long 
minority  had  invariably  placed  them¬ 
selves  at  the  head  of  every  faction 
which  weakened  and  distracted  the 
country  ?  What  was  to  be  hoped  for 
if  those  men,  who  had  been  ever  the 
champions  of  the  truth,  w'ere  to  be 
held  up  to  scorn  and  avoidance  in 
terms  like  the  following ;  “  Take  heed, 
therefore,  my  son,  to  such  Puritans, 
very  pests  in  the  church  and  common¬ 
weal,  whom  no  deserts  can  oblige,  nei¬ 
ther  oaths  nor  promises  bind ;  breath¬ 
ing  nothing  but  sedition  and  calum¬ 
nies,  a.spiring  without  measure,  rail¬ 
ing  without  reason ;  and  making  their 
own  imaginations  (without  any  warrant 
of  the  Word)  the  square  of  their  con¬ 
science.  I  protest  before  the  great 
God, — and  since  I  am  here  as  upon  my 
testament,  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie 
in, — that  ye  shall  never  find  with  any 
Highland  or  border  thieves  greater  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  more  lies,  and  vile  per¬ 
juries,  than  with  these  fanatic  sph'its.” 

When  the  royal  commissioners.  Sir 
Patrick  Murray  and  Sir  James  Sandi- 
lands,  attempted  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  these  obnoxious  sentences 
had  been  presented  to  the  synod  of  St 
Andrews,  they  were  utterly  foiled  in 
the  attempt;  but  the  oii'euce  was  at 
last  traced  to  an  obscure  ni'inister  at 
An.struther,  named  Dykes ;  who  fled, 
and  was  denounced  rebel.  The  rumour 
had  now  flown  through  the  country 
that  James  was  the  author  of  the 
passages,  and  had  given  instructions  to 
the  prince,  which  shewed  an  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  Kirk;  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  j)nblication  of  the  whole  work 
would  be  the  likeliest  means  to  silence 
the  clamour.  The  book  accordingly 
made  its  appearance ;  and  in  Arcli- 
bishop  Spottiswood’s  opinion,'  did 
more  for  James’s  title,  by  the  admira¬ 
tion  it  raised  in  England  for  the  piety 
and  wisdom  of  the  royal  author,  than 
all  the  Discoumes  on  the  Succession 
which  were  published  at  this  time.  In 
»  Spottisffooil,  p.  456. 
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Scotland  the  effect,  if  we  believe  Sir 
William  Bowes,  was  tlie  very  opposite. 
It  was  received  by  the  ministers  with 
a  paroxysm  of  indignation ;  and  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador,  the  whole  Kirk  agreed  to  pro¬ 
claim  a  general  Fast,  to  avert,  by  prayer 
and  humiliation,  the  judgments  so  like¬ 
ly  to  fall  on  an  apostate  king  and  a 
miserable  country.  For  two  entire 
days  the  Fast  was  rigidly  observed  ; 
and^  Bowes  declared,  in  his  letter  to 
Cecil,  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never 
been  witness  to  a  more  holy  or  power¬ 
ful  practice  of  religion.^  From  the 
pulpit  the  ministers  proclaimed  to  the 
people  the  chief  causes  for  their  oah 
to  mourning.  A  general  coldness  in 
God’s  service  had  seized,  they  said,  on 
all  ranks.  The  enemies  of  the  Gospel, 
who  in  purer  days  had  been  driven  in¬ 
to  banishment,  were  now  everywhere 
returning  ;  and  almost  a  third  of  the 
realm  was  deprived  of  every  means  for 
the  teaching  of  the  people.  The  king 
himself  had  become  the  defamer  of 
the  Kirk ;  his  children  were  brought 
up  by  an  excommunicated  Papist; 
and  the  young  nobility,  the  hopes  of 
the  country,  went  abroad  meanly  in¬ 
structed,  and  returned  either  Atheists 
or  Cathohcs.3 

A  singular  event  occurred  at  this 
time,  which  led  to  the  recall  of  Bowes, 
the  English  ambassador,  and  gave  high 
umbrage  to  the  Scottish  king.  An 
English  gentleman,  named  Ashfield,® 
had  lately  come  from  Berwick  on  a 
visit  to  the  Scottish  court,  who,  as 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  was 
one  of  those  confidential  agents  whom 
James  had  employed  in  England  to 
give  him  secret  advice  and  information 
on  the  subject  of  his  succession  to  the 
English  throne,  after  the  death  of  the 
queen.  Lord  Wylloughby,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Berwick,  had  himself  recom¬ 
mended  Ashfield  to  James’s  notice; 
but  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  leave, 
when  Wylloughby  discovered  that  he 
was  a  suspicious  character,  and  might 
do  much  mischief  in  Scotland.  His 

*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Cecil,  June  1599. 
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3  Afterwards  Sir  Edmuud  Aslilield. 
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alarm  became  still  greater,  when  he 
found  the  attention  shewn  to  Ashfield 
by  James;  his  intimacy  with  the 
Catholic  party  at  court,  then  in  great 
favour  with  the  king ;  and  the  strong 
suspicion  of  Bowes  the  ambassador, 
that  some  treachery  against  England 
was  contemplated.  It  was  determined 
to  destroy  it  in  the  bud,  by  kipnapping 
the  principal  party;  and  John  Gue¬ 
vara,  deputy  -  warden  of  the  east 
marches,  Wylloughby ’s  cousin,  under¬ 
took  the  commission.  Eepairing,  with 
only  three  assistants,  to  Edinburgh,  it 
was  concerted  with  Bowes,  that  the 
ambassador’s  coach  should  be  waiting 
on  Leith  sands,  and  that  Ashfield, 
under  pretence  of  taking  a  pleasure 
drive,  should  be  inveigled  into  it,  and 
carried  off.  All  succeeded  to  a  wish. 
Ashfield,  as  he  took  his  exercise  on  the 
sands  with  some  gentlemen,  amongst 
whom  were^  young  Fernyhirst,  Sir 
Robert  Melvil,  and  Bowes,  was  met  by 
Guevara  and  his  companions,  and 
easily  persuaded,  “under  colour  of 
old  friendship  and  good  fellowship,”  « 
to  join  in  a  wine  party;  at  which, 
becoming  somewhat  merry  and  con¬ 
fused,  he  readily  fell  into  the  trap, 
entered  the  coach,  and  instead  of 
being  driven  back  to  Edinburgh, 
found  himself,  to  his  utter  confusion, 
conveyed  rapidly  to  Berwick,  and 
placed  under  sudden  restraint  by  Lord 
Wylloughby.^  Next  morning.  Wain- 
man,  anotheimf  the  governor’s  servants, 
arrived  with  Ashfield’s  papers,  w’hioh 
he  and  Bowes  had  seized,  and  brought 
intehigence  that  the  Scottish  king  was 
in  the  greatest  rage  at  the  indignity 
offered  him  ;  and  that  the  people  had 
surrounded  Sir  William  Bowes’s  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  threatened  his  life.  It  had 
been  discovered  that  the  gentlemen 
who  kidnapped  Ashfield  were  in  Wyl- 
loughby’s  service,  that  the  coach  be¬ 
longed  to  the  English  amba,ssador,  and 
that  some  intoxicating  potion  had  been 
put  in  his  wine.  James  wrote  a  severe 
and  dignified  remonstrance  to  Wyl¬ 
loughby,  in  which  he  demanded  to 
know  whether  this  outrage  had  been 

^  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Lord 
WyUoii,£^liby  to  Cecil,  Juue  15, 1599.  See  also, 
B.O.,  Wyllougliby  to  Cecil,  June  13,  1599. 
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committed  under  any  warrant  or  order 
from  the  English  queen  ;  \  assuring 
him  that  it  was  a  matter  which,  with¬ 
out  speedy  reparation,  he  would  not 
pass  over.  To  this  Wyllonghby  boldly 
replied,  that  what  had  been  done  was 
not  in  consequence  of  any  warrant 
from  the  queen,  but  in  the  discha:^e 
of  his  own  public  duty ;  ^  whilst  Sir 
William  Bowes,  who  had  concerted 
the  whole,  when  challenged  on  the 
subject,  made  no  scruple  of  asserting, 
that  he  had  not  only  no  hand  in  the 
business,  but  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
all  about  it.^  So  true  was  Sir  Henry 
Wotton’s  well-known  pun  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  ambassadors  of  these  days. 
James’s  dissatisfaction,  however,  was 
so  great,  and  the  coldness  and  distance 
with  which  he  treated  Bowes  made  his 
place  BO  irksome,  that  Elizabeth  soon 
afterwards  recalled  him.^ 

Tbo  arrivflil  of  £1  Froncii  tunbusssidor 
at  this  crisis  increased  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  English  queen  and  tFe  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Kirk;  who  suspected  that 
his  mission,  although  kept  secret,  was 
connected  with  James’s  intrigues  with 
the  Catholics  abroad.  He  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  house  of  Bethune,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  great  Sully,  and 
much  caressed  at  the  Scottish  c<mrt . 
but  what  especially  alarmed  the  Kirk 
was  his  having  brought  a  Jesuit  along 
with  him,  who  was  frequently  closeted 
with  the  king;  whilst  the  openness 
with  which  Sully  was  allowed  the  ex- 


1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C., 
.Tames  YI.  to  Lord  Wylloughby.  June  14, 

c  Ibid.  LordWyllougliby  to  James,  original 

draft,  June  16,  1599.  icno 

8  Ibid.  Wylioughby  to  Cecil,  June  15, 1599. 
Also,  ibid,  Bowes  to  Cecil,  June  16,  1599.-- 
Bowes’s  activity  and  connivance  is  complete  y 
proved  by  Lord  Wylioughby  a  letter  of  the 
15th  June,  to  Cecil.  He  there  says  .1 
sent  some  to  Edinburgh,  with  nstmctions 
for  his  reducing.  They  “a?®. 
tures  to  my  lord  ambassador,  [tins  was  Bo  wes.] 
It  -pleased  him  to  accept  of  one,  which  was  to 
draw  liim  to  Leith  ;  there  under  colour  of  a 
dissolute  kindness  and  good  fellowsliip,  to 
make  him  merry  with  wine  ;  then  to  persimde 
him  to  ride  home  in  a  coach,  sent  out  of  pui- 
pose  therein  to  surprise  him,  and  bring  him 
Away  ;  which,  as  it  pleased  God,  had  very  good 
success.”  The  coach  was  Bowes  s. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.L., 
Bowes  to  Cecil,  July  9, 1  99. 
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ercise  of  his  religion,  caused  the  bre¬ 
thren  to  sigh  over  the  contrast  of  the 
present  cold  and  liberal  times  with  the 
happy  days  when  it  was  death  to  set 
up  the  Mass  in  Scotland.  Scarcely 
had  these  feelings  subsided,  and  the 
ministers  begun  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  the  prospect  of  the  speedy 
departure  of  Bethune,  when  ^  theii 
wrath  was  rekindled  by  the  arrival  of 
Fletcher  and  Martin,  with  their  com¬ 
pany  of  comedians ;  whom  J ames,  who 
delighted  in  the  theatre,  had  sent  for 
from  England.  To  the  strict  notions 
of  these  divines,  profane  plays,  and  the 
licentious  mummeries  of  the  stage, 
were  almost  as  detestable  as  the  Ma.ss 
itself.  The  one  was  idolatry — ^the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Baal,  or  the  golden  calf ;  the 
other  was  profanity — the  dancing  of 
Herodias’  daughter:  and  as  this  had 
led  to  Herod’s  rash  oath,  and  the  de¬ 
capitation  of  the  Baptist,  so  did  these 
English  buffoons  recall  to  their  mind 
the  miserable  times  of  the  Guisean 
domination,  when  the  court  was  full 
of  revelry  and  masquerade,  and  the 
blood  of  the  saints  was  shed  like  water. 
It  was  no  wonder  that,  with  such  feel¬ 
ings,  the  arrival  of  this  gay  troop  of 
players  was  received  with  a  storm  of 
ecclesiastical  wrath,  for  which  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  biTskin  were  little  pre¬ 
pared  ;  and  their  case  appeared  despe- 
perate,  when  the  magistrates  of  the 
capital,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
the  Kirk,  prohibited  the  inhabitants, 
by  a  public  act,  from  haunting  the 
theatre.  But  James  was  not  so  easily 
defeated.  Fletcher  had  been  an  old 
favourite ;  nor  was  this  his  first  visit  to 
Scotland.  He  had  been  there  before, 
in  1.594;  and,  on  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  had  suffered  some  persecution 
from  his  popularity  with  James ;  who 
now  called  the  provost  and  his  coun¬ 
cillors  before  him,  compelled  them  to 
rescind  their  act,  and  proclaimed,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  not  only  tha,t  the 
comedians  should  continue  their  en¬ 
tertainments,  but  insisted  that,  next 
Sunday,  the  ministers  should  inform 
their  flocks  that  no  restraint  or  censure 
should  be  incurred  by  any  of  his  good 
subjects  who  chose  to  recreate  them¬ 
selves  by  the  said  comedies  and 
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Inlays.”  “  Consideriug,”  so  runs  the 
royal  act,  “  that  we  are  not  of  purpose, 
nor  intention,  to  authorize  or  command 
any  thing  quhilk^  is  profane,  or  may 
carry  any  offence.”  ^ 

The  king’s  mind  had  long  run  in¬ 
tently  on  the  subject  of  the  succession ; 
and  he  now  adopted  a  measure  which, 
so  far  as  Elizabeth  was  concerned,  was 
calculated  rather  to  injure  than  advance 
his  title.  A  general  band  or  contract 
was  drawn  up,  “  purporting  to  be  made 
by  the  good  subjects  of  the  king’s  ma¬ 
jesty,  for  the  preservation  of  Ms  per¬ 
son  and  the  pursuit  of  his  undoubted 
right  to  the  crown  of  England  and 
Ireland.”  ^  The  whole  matter,  during 
its  preparation,  was  kept  secret,  and 
James  trusted  that  no  whisper  would 
reach  the  ears  of  Ms  good  sister  Eliza¬ 
beth.  But  he  was  disappointed;  for 
Nicolson,  on  the  27th  November  1599, 
thus  mentioned  it  to  Cecil :  “  I  hear, 
wMch  I  beseech  your  honour  to  keep 
close,  that  there  is  a  general  band,  sub¬ 
scribed  by  many,  and  to  be  subscribed 
by  all  earls,  lords,  and  barons  ;  binding 
them,  by  solemn  vow  and  oath,  to 
serve  the  king  with  their  lives,  friends, 
heritages,  goods,  and  gear ;  and  to  be 
ready  in  warlike  furmture,  for  the  same 
on  all  occasions,  but  especially  for  his 
claim  to  England.”  ^  The  English  en¬ 
voy  then  mentioned,  that  on  the  10th 
of  the  succeeding  month  of  December, 
there  was  to  be  held  a  full  convention 
of  the  estates,  in  which  some  solid 
course  was  to  be  adopted  to  supply  the 
king  with  money,  and  provide  for  the 
arming  of  his  subjects,  to  be  ready 
when  he  might  need  them.  But  when 
the  estates  assembled,  the  result  did 
not  justify  expectations.  The  conven¬ 
tion,  indeed,  was  fully  attended,  and 
sufficiently  loyal  in  its  general  feeling  ; 
yet  when  the  monarch  explained  Ms 
wants,  and  sought  their  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance,  they  heard  Mm  coldly,  and 
delayed  their  answer  till  the  next 

1  Quhilk ;  which. 

-  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nov.  12, 
1599,  Nicolson  to  Cecil. 

s  MS.,  State  paper  Office,  A  general  Band, 
voluntarily  made  by  the  good  subjects  of  the 
king’s  majesty,  &o. 

^  JIS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nov.  27, 
1599,  Nicolson  to  Cecil. 
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meeting  of  the  estates.  In  his  har¬ 
angue,  James  declared  his  dislike  to 
any  offensive  scheme  of  taxation ;  pro¬ 
posing,  in  its  place,  that  a  certain  sum 
should  be  levied  on  every  head  of  cattle 
and  sheep  throughout  the  country;  but 
this  was  utterly  refused.  He  forbore, 
therefore,  to  press  the  point,  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  an  appeal  to  them 
for  that  support  which  all  good  sub¬ 
jects  should  give  their  prince  for  the 
vindication  of  Ms  lawful  claims.  He 
was  not  certain,  he  said,  how  soon  he 
should  have  occasion  to  use  arms;  but 
whenever  it  should  be,  he  knew  his 
right,  and  would  venture  crown  and  all 
for  it.  Let  them  take  care,  therefore, 
that  the  country  he  furni.shed  with 
armour  according  to  the  acts  made  two 
years  before.®  This  was  cheerfully 
agreed  to;  and  meanwhile  the  king, 
w’hose  financial  ingenuity  seems  to 
have  been  whetted  by  the  gloomy  pro¬ 
spect  of  an  empty  exchequer  at  the 
time  money  was  becoming  every  day 
more  needed,  drew  up  another  scheme 
which  W’as  submitted  to  his  estates 
with  as  little  success  as  the  former. 
Its  object  was  excellent,  being  to  re¬ 
move  the  burden  of  supplies  from  the 
poor  commons  and  labourers  of  the 
ground;  for  which  piu'pose  he  pro¬ 
posed,  that  the  whole  country  should 
be  “  disposed,  as  it  were,  into  one  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  and  each  person  to  pay 
a  particular  sum;”  which,  all  being 
joined,  would  make  up  a  total  equal  to 
his  majesty’s  necessities. 

Against  this  p)lan,  which  had,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  simplicity,  a  formal 
protest  was  presented  by  the  barons 
and  burghs.  The  Laird  of  Wemyss 
in  the  name  of  the  barons,  and  John 
Eobertson  for  the  burghs,  insisted  that 
they  should  be  especially  excepted 
from  any  commission  given  to  the 
sheriffs,  for  the  levying  such  a  sum, 
and  should  continue  to  “stint  [tax] 
themselves  in  auld  manner ;  ”  but  as 
the  proposal  was  hypothetical,  and 
came  before  the  estates  merely  as  an 
overture,  it  was  judged  enough  to 
meet  it  by  delay ;  and  so  anxious  was 
the  king  to  spare  his  people,  and  fall 

®  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  December 
15,  1599,  Nicolson  to  Cecil. 
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in  witli  tlie  wislies  of  all,  that  be  not 
only  agreed  to  except  the  barons  and 
burghs,  but  to  drop  the  whole  scheme 
if  any  better  should  be  proposed  at 
the  next  convention,  which  was  fixed 
to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th 
of  June.  ^  It  was  happy  that  all  ended 
BO  amicably ;  for  at  the  beghming  of 
the  convention  he  had  exerted  himself 
to  carry  his  purpose  by  means  which 
W’ere  violent  and  unconstitutional. 

“  To  effect  this,”  said  Nicolson,  in 
writing  to  Cecil,  “  the  king  drew  in 
the  whole  borders,  the  officers  of 
estate.  Sir  Kobert  Kerr,  Sir  Eobert 
Melvil,  and  othera,  contrary  to  the 
order  there  appointed,  of  six  only  of 
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every  estate  to  have  voted  for  the 
test.” 

It  was  during  this  convention,  held 
at  Edinburgh  in  December,  that  the 
king,  with  advice  of  his  secret  council, 
passed  an  important  act,  appointing, 
in  aU  time  coming,  the  “  first  day  of 
the  year  to  begin  upon  the  1st  of 
January;”  and  this  statute,  it  was 
added,  should  take  effect  upon  the 
1st  day  of  January  next  to  come, 
which  shall  be  the  1st  day  of  January 
1600.^  Previous  to  this  time  the 
Scottish  year  had  begun  on  the  26th 
of  March;  and  it  is  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation,  that  this  still  continued  the 
mode  of  reckoning  in  England.^ 
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1600. 


In  the  course  of  these  labours  we  are 
now  arrived  at  an  extraordinary  plot, 
of  which  the  history,  after  all  the 
light  shed  upon  it  by  recent  research, 
is  still,  in  some  points,  obscure  and 
contradictory.  This  is  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy.  Its  author,  or,  as  some 
have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  its  victim, 
was  the  grandson  of  that  Patrick  lord 
Euthven,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  acted 
a  chief  part  in  the  atrocious  murder  of 
Eiccio,  and  died  in  exile  soon  after 
that  event.^  It  was  the  second  eon  of 
this  nobleman,  William,  fourth  Lord 
Euthven,  who,  after  sharing  the  guilt 
and  banishment  of  his  father  for  his 
accession  to  the  same  plot,  was  re¬ 
stored  by  the  Eegent  Morton,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland  to  engage  in  new 
conspiracies.  It  was  his  threats,  and 
the  menaces  of  the  fierce  Lindsay, 
that  were  said  to  have  extorted  from 

1  M9.,  State-paper  Office,  Copy  of  the  Act 
of  the  Convention  at  St  Johnston. 

2  Supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  220. 


the  miserable  captive  of  Lochleven 
the  demission  of  her  crown.  His  ser¬ 
vices  were  rewarded  by  an  earldom  ; 
and  from  the  fertile  brain  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  principles  of  the  new  earl 
proceeded  the  plot  for  the  seizure  of 
the  king,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Eaid  of  Euthven.  He  was  pardoned ; 
became  again  suspected ;  threw  him¬ 
self  into  another  enterprise  against  the 
government,  with  Mar  and  Angus ; 
was  detected,  found  guilty,  and  suf¬ 
fered  on  the  scaffold.  Of  his  treason 
there  was  no  doubt ;  but  his  convic¬ 
tion,  as  we  have  seen,®  was  procured 
by  a  disgraceful  expedient,  which 
roused  the  utmost  indignation  of  his 
friends.  This  happened  in  1584 ;  and, 
for  two  years  after,  the  imperious 
government  of  Arran  directed,  or 
rather  compelled,  the  royal  wrath 

s  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Act  for  the  year  of 
God  to  begin  the  1st  of  January,  yearly. 

*  Sir  II.  Nicolas’s  excellent  work  on  the 
Chronology  of  History,  p.  41. 

»  Supra,  vol.  iv.  p.  70. 
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into  the  severest  measures  against 
the  house  of  Euthven.  But  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Arran’s  power  permitted 
the  king’s  temper,  generally  gentle 
and  forgiving,  to  have  influence  ;  and, 
in  1586,  the  earldom  was  restored  to 
James,  the  eldest  son  of  the  house, 
who,  dying  soon  after,  transmitted  it 
to  John,  the  third  earl,  the  author  of 
the  Gowrie  conspiracy. 

Young  Gowrie,  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  execution,  could  have  been 
scarcely  eight  years  old ; '  and  in  the 
wreck  of  his  house,  he,  his  unhappy 
mother,  and  her  other  children,  re¬ 
ceived  an  asylum  in  the  north.  Here, 
amidst  the  savage  solitudes  of  Athole, 
the  country  of  her  son-in-law,^  the 
widowed  countess  brought  up  her 
children,  brooded  over  her  wrongs, 
and  taught  her  sons  the  story  of  their 
father’s  murder,  as  his  execution  was 
accounted  by  his  party.  From  such 
lessons  they  seem  early  to  have  drunk 
in  that  deep  passion  for  revenge, 
which,  in  those  dark  days,  was  so  uni¬ 
versally  felt,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
almost  as  the  pulse  of  feudal  life ;  a 
passion  which,  sometimes  at  a  quicker, 
sometimes  at  a  slower  pace,  but  yet 
with  strong  and  abiding  force,  carried 
on  its  victims  to  the  consummation  of 
their  purpose.  Meanwhile  the  royal 
pity  had  awoke  :  the  family  was  re¬ 
stored  to  its  honours ;  and  the  young 
earl,  having  been  committed  to  the 
care  of  Rollock,  the  learned  principal 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  re¬ 
ceived  an  excellent  education.  But 
the  return  for  all  this,  on  the  part 
both  of  his  mother  and  himself,  was 
ingratitude  and  new  intrigues.  When, 
in  1593,  Bothwell  at  Holyrood  auda¬ 
ciously  broke  in  upon  his  sovereign, 
and  for  a  short  season  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  person,  it  was  the  Coun¬ 
tesses  of  Gowrie  and  Athole,  the 
mother  and  sister  of  Gowrie,  who  were 
his  most  active  assistants;  and  in 
1694,  when  the  same  desperate  baron, 
in  conjunction  with  Athole,  Ochil- 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  List  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Nobility ,1592.  In  1592  Gowrie  was  fifteen 
years  old. 

2  The  Earl  of  Athole  had  married  the  sister 
Of  Gowrie,  MS.,  State-paper  Ofiise. 


tree,  and  the  Kirk,  organised  a  second 
plot,  the  name  of  the  young  Earl  of 
Gowrie  appeared  in  the  “  hand”  which 
united  the  conspirators.^  He  was  thus 
early  bred  up  in  intrigue ;  but  the 
king  either  did  not,  or  would  not, 
discover  his  guilt :  and  Gowrie,  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  royal  license  to  com¬ 
plete  his  education  abroad,^  passed 
through  England  into  Italy,  studied 
for  five  years  at  the  university  of 
Padua,  and  there  is  said  to  have  so 
highly  distinguished  himself,  that 
he  became  rector  of  that  famoms 
seminary.^  The  young  earl  was  now 
only  one-and-twenty ;  ®  of  an  athletic 
person  and  noble  presence;  excellent 
in  all  his  exercises;  an  accomplished 
swordsman ;  and  so  ripe  a  scholar, 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  art  or 
faculty  which  he  had  not  mastered. 
Amongst  his  studies,  necromancy,  or 
natural  magic,  was  a  favourite  pursuit ; 
and  his  tutor,  Rhynd,  detected  him, 
when  at  Padua,  wearing  cabalistic  char¬ 
acters  concealed  upon  his  person,  which 
were  then  sometimes  used  as  spells 
against  diabolic,  or  recipients  of  an¬ 
gelic  influence.^  He  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  chemist ;  and,  in  common  with 
many  eminent  men  of  that  age,  a 
dabbler  in  judicial  astrology,  and  a 
believer  in  the  great  arcanum.  It  is 
curious  that  this  propensity  to  magic 
and  visionary  pursuits  was  hereditary 
in  the  Euthven  family.  His  grand¬ 
father,  the  murderer  of  Eiccio,  had 
given  Queen  Mary  a  magic  ring,  as  a 
preservative  against  poison.  His 
father,  the  leader  in  the  Raid  of  Ruth- 
ven,  when  in  Italy,  had  his  fortunes 
foretold  by  a  wizard;  and  the  son, 
when  some  of  his  friends  had  killed  an 
adder  in  the  braes  of  Strathbran,  la¬ 
mented  their  haste,  and  told  them,  he 
would  have  diverted  them  by  making 

s  Supra,  p.  196,  and  MS.,  State-paper' Of¬ 
fice,  Scott.  CoiT.  April  1594,  Band  for  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Religion. 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  B. 
Bowes  to  Bnrghley,  August  22,  1594. 

5  Calderwood,  MS.  History,  British  Museum, 
Ayscough,  4739,  p.  1.386,  states  this  posi¬ 
tively  :  but  I  have  not  found  his  authority. 

«  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  drawn  up  for 
Cecil  in  1592.  State  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 

r  Rhynd’s  Declaration  in  Pitcairn’s  Crimi¬ 
nal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  220. 
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it  dance  to  the  tune  of  some  cabalistic 
words  which  he  had  learnt  in_  Italy 
from  a  great  necromancer  and  divine. 

During  his  residence  at  Padua, 
G  owrie  addressed  to  the  king  a  letter 
full  of  gi-atitude  and  affection.^  He 
kept  up,  also,  a  eorrespondence  with 
his  old  tutor  Rollook;  and,  in  1595, 
sent  a  long  epistle  to  Maleolm,  the 
minister  of  the  kirk  at  Perth,  express¬ 
ing  the  most  devoted  attachment  to 
Presbyterian  principles,  and  written 
in  that  strange,  pedantic,  puritanic 
style  which  then  characterised  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  most  zealous  of 
that  party,®  The  young  earl  described 
in  this  letter,  with  high  exultation 
and  approval,  an  insane  attack  made 
by  a  fanatical  English  Protestant  upon 
a  Catholic  procession,  in  which  he 
seized  the  sacred  Host,  and  trampled 
it  under  foot ;  and  concluded  by  ex¬ 
pressions  of  deep  regret  that  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  Scotland  did  not  permit 
him  to  set  forth  God’s  glory  in  his 
native  country ;  trusting,  as  he  added, 
to  make  up  for  all  this  on  his  return. 

This  return  took  pMce  in  169  9,  through 
Switzerland;  andonarriving  at  Geneva, 
he  became  an  inmate  for  three  months 
in  the  house  of  the  famous  reformer 
Beza,  who  cherished  him  as  the  son  of 
a  father  whom  his  party  regarded  as  a 
martyr  to  the  Protestant  faith.  From 
Geneva  he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  received  with  high  distinction  at 
the  French  court,  and  by  Elizabeth’s 
ambassador.  Sir  Henry  Nevil ;  who 
admitted  him  into  his  confidence,  held 
private  conferences  with  him  “  on  the 
alterations  feared  in  Scotland,”  to  use 
Nevil’s  own  words,  “found  him  to  be 
exceedingly  well  affected  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  devoted  to  Elizabeth’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and,  in  short,  a  nobleman  of 
whom,  for  his  good  judgment,  zeal, 
and  ability,  exceeding  good  use  might 
be  made  on  his  return.”®  Bothwell, 
his  old  friend  and  associate,  was  also 
at  this  time  in  Paris.  On  leaving 

1  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  vol  ii.  p.  830. 

2  It  lias  been  printed  by  Mr  Pitcairn  in  the 
second  volume  of  hia  valuable  work,  tho  Cri¬ 
minal  Trials,  pp,  330,  331. 

3  Sir  llenry  Nevil  to  Secretary  Cecil,  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1599.  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  i. 
p.  166. 
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France,  Gowrie,  carrying  warm  letters 
of  recommendation  from  Nevil,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  English  court,  where 
Elizabeth  received  him  with  flattering 
distinction,  and  kept  him  for  two 
months,  admitting  him  to  her  confi¬ 
dence,  holding  with  him  great  confer¬ 
ence '*  on  the  state  of  Scotland,  which 
was  then  threatening  and  alarming; 
and  it  is  said  by  one  author,  appoint¬ 
ing  a  guard  to  watch  over  his  safety. 
It  was  then  no  unfrequent  occurrence 
for  the  incipient  intriguer,  or  conspi¬ 
rator,  to  be  seized  or  kidnapped  by  the 
stratagem  of  his  opponents;  and,  if 
true,  this  circumstance  certainly  shews 
how  highly  the  English  queen  regard¬ 
ed  his  safety,  and  what  value  she  set 
upon  his  future  services.  During  this 
stay  in  England  he  became  famiUar 
with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  at  this  moment 
the  most  confidential  minister  of  Eliza¬ 
beth;  with  the  gi’eat  LordWylloughby, 
one  of  the  honestest  and  ablest  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  queen ;  ®  and  with  many 
others  of  the  leading  men  about  court. 

At  the  time  of  Gowrie’s  arrival  in 
England,  {3d  April  1600,)  Elizabeth 
was  deeply  ineensed  with  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  his  re¬ 
ported  intrigues  with  the  Catholics  of 
her  own  kingdom,  and  with  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  Rome,  on  the  subject  of 
his  title.  He  had  resolved,  and  made 
no  secret  of  his  resolution,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England 
by  anus,  if  it  were  necessary ;  and  he 
had  roused  the  resentment  and  alarm 
of  the  party  of  the  Kirk  to  the  highest 
pitch,  by  the  court  which  he  paid  to 
the  Catholics,  both  at  home  and  on 
the  continent.  A  letter  written  to 
Cecil  by  Colvile,  about  six  months  be¬ 
fore  this,  described  these  intrigues  and 
preparations  in  strong  terms. 

Colvile,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
the  confidant  of  the  notorious  Both¬ 
well,  and  an  old  friend  and  fellow-con¬ 
spirator  of  Gowrie’s  father.  It  was 
certain,  so  said  Colvile  in  this  letter, 
that  two  envoys  had  come  to  the 

<  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Sir  John 
Carey  to  Cecil,  May  29,  1600. 

6  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  James 
Hudson  to  Cecil,  April  3,  1000.  Also,  ibid., 
B.C.  IVylloughby  to  Cecil,  August  11,  1600. 
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Scottish  King  from  the  Pope.  They 
had  brought  high  offers  :  a  promise  of 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  at  present, 
and  an  engagement  to  pay  down  two 
millions  the  moment  he  published 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  declared  war 
with  Kngland.  Twenty  thousand  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  said  to  be  ready  to  join 
the  khig  the  moment  he  crossed  the 
Border.  There  was  not  one  Catholic 
prince  in  Europe  who  would  not  sup¬ 
port  his  claim ;  and  his  holiness  not 
only  I’egarded  him  as  the  most  learned 
and  religious  prince  of  his  time,  but 
would  willingly  follow  his  advice  in 
restoring  to  the  universal  church  its 
purity  and  discipline  In  another 
letter,  written  some  time  before  this, 
and  dated  17th  August  1599,  Colvile 
speaks  to  Cecil  of  the  ominous  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  Scottish  court;  which, 
he  says,  ho  had  often  remarked  to  be 
never  so  quiet  as  when  some  “  snake- 
stone  was  hatching ;  ”  adding,  “  (Imncl 
le  Mechant  clort,  le  Diahle  le  Tierclie.” 
He  assured  Cecil,  that  the  king  was 
highly  enraged  and  excited  against  the 
party  of  the  Khk.  The  ministers  were 
led  by  Bruce  and  Andrew  Melvil ; 
their  ranks  included  Cassillis,  Lindsay, 
Morton,  and  Blantyre  ;  and  he  added, 
with  a  significancy  which  this  states¬ 
man  could  be  at  no  loss  to  understand, 
that  if  they  received  any  secret  encou¬ 
ragement  from  England,  they  were 
devising  to  send  for  Gowrie  and 
Argyle,  both  of  whom  were  then 
abroad.^ 

This  letter  was  written  towards  the 
end  of  August  1599,  when  Gowrie  was 
probably  on  his  route  to  England;  and 
in  the  interval  between  this  and  his 
arrival  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  the 
estrangement  between  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  King  of  Scots  had 
become  more  embittered.  Nicolson, 
the  English  envoy  at  the  Scottish 
court,  was  full  of  alarm  at  James’s  al¬ 
most  open  hostility.  In  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Cecil,  written  in  the  end  of 
April  1600,  when  Gowrie  was  at  the 
English  court,  and,  as  we  have  just 

1  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  Advertisements 
from  Scotland.  August  18,  1599,  enclosed  in  a 
letter  from  Colvile,  dated  August  2l,  1599. 

2  Ibid. 
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seen,  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  this 
minister  and  his  royal  mistress,  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  king  as  indulging  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  utmost  discontent  and 
anger  on  the  subject  of  the  intended 
peace  between  England  and  Spain. 
Elizabeth  (such  were  James’s  words) 
had  long  resisted  every  amicable  appli¬ 
cation  made  to  her  on  the  point  of  his 
title ;  and  now  he  heard  one  day  she 
was  about  to  marry  the  Lady  Arabella 
to  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Mathias ; 
the  next,  that  she  had  sent  for  young 
Beauchamp  to  court ;  the  next,  that  in 
consequence  of  her  peace  with  Spain, 
a  priest  had  openly  addressed  the  In¬ 
fanta,  as  the  destined  restorer  of  the 
Catholics  in  England.®  Of  aU  thi.s, 
James  added,  the  queen  refused  him 
any  explanation.  She  treated  him 
with  coldness  and  suspicion;  and  it 
became  him  to  look  to  his  just  rights, 
and  provide  for  the  future. 

Such  things  were  said  even  openly 
by  the  King  of  Scots ;  but  in  the  se¬ 
crecy  of  his  cabinet,  James  used  far 
stronger  language.  He  there  insisted, 
that  before  Elizabeth’s  death,  which, 
considering  her  advanced  age  and 
broken  health,  could  not  be  far  distant, 
he  must  be  ready  armed,  his  exchequer 
well  supplied,  and  the  friends  on  whom 
he  could  place  reliance  assembled  on 
the  spot  with  their  full  strength.  To 
compass  all  this,  he  had  spared  no  ex¬ 
ertion.  England  swarmed  with  his 
spies ;  and  the  “  daily  creeping  in  of 
Englishmen  ”  to  the  Scottish  Court 
was  a  matter  which  perpetually  roused 
the  suspicions  of  Cecil,  and  cut  his 
royal  mistress  to  the  quick.  At  this 
very  moment,  when  Gowrie  was  in 
such  confidential  intercourse  with  that 
princess  and  her  ministers,  the  Scottish 
king  had  received  information  which 
made  him  stand  especially  on  his  guard. 
It  was  reported  that  a  plot  was  then 
being  organized  hy  the  faction  in  the 
interest  of  England,  to  compel  the 
king  into  a  more  pacific  policy,  and  ar¬ 
rest  his  warlike  preparations  against 
that  realm ;  ^  that  Colvile,  Archibald 

s  MS.  Letter.  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  Deo.  24,  1599. 

4  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  April  20,  1600. 
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Douglas,  and  Douglas  the  Laird  of 
Spot,  all  of  them  old  employes  of  Cecil, 
were  the  chief  conspirators  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  that  they  were  casting  about 
to  draw  home  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  then 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  on  whom 
they  reckoned  as  a  great  accession  to 
to  their  strength. i  Bothwell,  too,  the 
arch-traitor,  whom  of  all  men  the  king 
hated  and  dreaded  most,  had  been  at 
Paris  at  the  same  time  with  Gowrie  : 
their  former  intimacy  rendered  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  they  should  not  have 
met ;  and  it  was  now  strongly  reported 
that  this  desperate  man  had  stolen  into 
Scotland,  and  had  been  thrice  seen 
recently  in  Liddesdale.® 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties ;  such 
the  mutual  heart-burning,  jealousy,  in¬ 
trigues,  and  preparations  between  the 
two  sovereigns,  when  Gowrie,  after 
two  months’  residence  in  England,  left 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  returned  to 
his  native  country.  The  facts  hitherto 
given  are  all  capable  of  proof  :  their 
effects  upon  the  character  of  Gowrie, 
and  how  far  they  influenced  or  serve  to 
explain  his  subsequent  extraordinary 
proceedings,  can  only  be  conjectural. 
Yet  it  appears  that  they  go  far  to  ex¬ 
plain  something  of  the  mystery  which 
hitherto  has  surrounded  the  origin  of 
this  plot ;  and  that  here  we  have  one 
of  those  cases  where,  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  on  which  we  form  our  opinion, 
conjecture  may  come  indefinitely  near 
to  certainty.  Gowrie  was  young  :  and 
on  youth  what  must  have  been  worked 
by  the  flattery  of  a  queen,  and  so  great 
a  queen  as  Elizabeth?  He  was  ambi¬ 
tious  aud  proud ;  and  when  he  found 
that  his  friends  were  anxious  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  English  faction, 
aud  in  opposition  to  the  hostile  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  king,  was  it  likely  he  should 
decline  that  pre-eminence  ?  He  was  a 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  Puritan,  aud 
hated  Prelacy.  "Was  such  a  mind  likely 
to  refuse  the  opportunity  that  now 
offered,  to  re-establish  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ascendancy,  to  reinstate  his  old 
friends,  the  ministers,  on  the  gi-ound 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  April  20,  1600. 

2  Ibid.,  li.C.  Guevara  to  Lord  Willoughby, 
April  23,  1600. 
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from  which  they  had  been  driven ;  and 
to  destroy,  if  possible,  that  Catholic 
faith,  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  ido¬ 
latrous  and  damnable?  He  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  keen  desire  to  revenge  his 
father’s  death  on  the  monarch  who  had 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold ;  and  was 
it  probable  that  when,  in  the  secret 
conferences  which  took  place  with 
Nevil,  Cecil,  and  Elizabeth,  the  hostile 
plans  and  dangerous  intrigues  of  the 
King  of  Scotland  were  discussed,  the 
Kaid  of  Kuthven  should  have  been 
forgotten ;  or  that  the  nefarious  pro¬ 
ject,  so  repeatedly  hazarded,  so  often 
crowned  with  success,  to  seize  the 
king’s  person,  and  administer  the  go¬ 
vernment  under  his  pretended  sanc¬ 
tion,  would  not  present  itself?  To 
grasp  the  supreme  power,  aud  have  his 
revenge  into  the  bargain  :  were  such 
offers  unlikely  to  be  held  out  by  so  un¬ 
scrupulous  a  minister  as  Cecil  ?  ^yas  it 
probable  that,  if  held  out,  they  would 
be  refused  by  Gowrie?  But  leaving 
such  speculations,  let  us  proceed. 

The  young  earl  arrived  in  Scotland, 
after  his  long  absence,  about  the  20th 
of  May;  and  some  little  circum.stances 
accompanied  his  return,  which,  after 
his  miserable  fate,  were  remembered 
and  much  dwelt  on.  He  entered  the 
capital  surrounded  by  an  unusually 
brilliant  cavalcade  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  the  friends  and  dependents 
of  his  house,  and  amid  the  shouts  of 
immense  crowds  who  welcomed  his  re¬ 
turn.  On  hearing  of  it,  the  king  shook 
his  head,  and  observed,  that  as  many 
shouted  when  his  father  lost  his  head 
at  Stirling.  Whether  this  was  said  in 
the  presence  of  the  young  earl  is  not 
not  added  by  Calderwood,  who  gives 
the  anecdote  ;  but  it  was  noticed,  aud 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  would  reach  his 
ear.  When  he  kissed  hands,  and  took 
his  place  in  the  court  circle,  his  fine 
presence,  handsome  countenance,  aud 
graceful  manners,  struck  every  one. 
He  soon  became  a  special  favourite  of 
the  queen  and  her  ladies,  one  of  whom 
was  his  sister.  Lady  Beatrix  Euthven ; 
and  to  the  king,  his  learning  and  scho¬ 
larship  made  him  equally  acceptable. 
He  had  lived  in  the  society  of  the  most 
eminent  foreign  scholars,  philosophers, 
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and  divines;  but  lio  was  equally  ac- 
complislied  in  all  knightly  sportS;,  and 
could  discuss  the  merits  of  a  hawk  or 
hound  as  enthusiastically  as  any  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  This 
was  much  to  James’s  content;  and  as 
the  monarch  sat  at  breakfast,  he  would 
often  keep  Gowrie  leaning  on  the  back 
of  his  chair,  and  talk  to  him  with  that 
voluble,  undignified  familiarity  which 
marked  the  royal  conversation.  Ho 
rallied  the  young  nobleman,  also,  on 
his  long  stay  at  the  English  court ;  and, 
as  Sir  John  Carey  wrote  to  Cecil,  as¬ 
sailed  him  with  many  “fleytes^  and 
pretty  taunts,”  on  the  high  honours 
paid  him  by  Elizabeth,  his  frequent 
great  conferences  with  the  queen,  her 
offer  to  bribe  him  with  gold,  and  the 
sumptuousness  of  his  reception  and 
entertainment.  He  marvelled,  too, 
with  good-humoured  irony,  that  his 
old  friends,  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
had  not  ridden  out  to  meet  him  and 
form  part  of  his  triumphant  caval¬ 
cade;^  and,  half  between  joke  and  ear¬ 
nest,  contrived  to  show  him  that  he 
had  watched  all  his  movements,  and 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  confidential 
intercourse  with  Nevil,  Cecil,  and  Eli¬ 
zabeth  herself. 

All  this  Gowrie  took,  or  seemed  to 
take,  in  good  part.^  He  had  certainly, 
he  said,  been  honourably  entertained, 
and  very  graciously  received  by  the 
queen  of  hlngland ;  but  this,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  was  for  the  king  his  master’s 
sake,  and  so  he  had  accepted  it.  As 
for  gold,  he  had  been  offered  none  ; 
nor  did  he  need  it ;  ho  had  enough  of 
his  ow'ii.'*  It  was  in  one  of  those 
familiar  conversations  on  a  strange 
subject,  that  an  allusion  escaped  the 
king,  which  was  afterwards  remem¬ 
bered.  Queen  Anne  was  at  this  time 
great  with  child,  and  probably  did 
not  take  sufficient  care  of  herself ;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  James  con.sulted 
Gowrie,  who  had  studied  at  Padua, 
then  the  highest  medical  school  in 

1  Fleytes;  scolds. 

-  MS.  Letter,  State-pnpcr  Office,  U.O.  Sir 
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3  Ibid.,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  May  2,  1600, 
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Europe,  on  the  most  common  causes 
of  miscarriage.  He  mentioned  seve¬ 
ral,  but  insisted  on  fright  or  sudden 
terror  as  the  most  dangerous;  upon 
which  the  king,  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
loud  and  scornful  laughter,  exclaimed, 
“  Had  that  been  true,  my  lord,  I 
should  never  have  been  sitting  here 
to  ask  the  question,  Kemember  the 
slaughter  of  Seignor  Davie,  wherein 
thy  grandsire  was  the  chief  actor  :  ” 
a  reckless,  cruel  thrust,  which  the 
young  nobleman  must  have  felt  like 
an  adder’s  sting  :  for  not  only  hi.s 
grandfather  but  his  father  were  jire- 
sent  at  that  bloody  deed.® 

On  another  occasion,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  a  ruffle  was  nearly  taking  place 
in  the  long  gallery  at  Holyrood,  be¬ 
tween  the  servants  of  Colonel  William 
Stewart  and  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Gowrie’s  suite.  It  was  this  Stew¬ 
art  who  had  seized  his  father  at  Dun¬ 
dee,  and  dragged  him  to  his  trial  and 
death ;  and  all  dreaded  a  bloody  en¬ 
counter.  But  Gowrie,  to  their  sur¬ 
prise,  beat  down  the  weapons  of  his 
followers ;  and  giving  place  with  a 
contemptuous  gesture  to  Stewart,  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  walk  first  into  the  pre¬ 
sence-chamber.  On  being  remonstrated 
with,  his  brief  and  proud  reply  was  a 
Latin  proverb,  “  Aquila  non  capiat 
muscas.”  It  is  the  remark  of  an  old 
chronicler,  that  he  here  covertly  allud¬ 
ed  to  his  intended  revenge  against 
the  king.®  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  it  betrayed  a  determination  on 
Gowrie’s  part  to  fly  at  the  highest 
quarry. 

On  his  first  arrival  at  court,  about 
the  middle  of  May  1600,  he  found  the 
king’s  mind  still  concentrated  upon 
that  one  subject  which  had  so  long 
filled  his  thoughts,  and  which  he  had 
determined  to  bring  shortly  before  a 
convention  of  his  nobility,  barons, 
and  burghs.  This  was  the  necessity 
of  making  preparation  for  an  event 
now  currently  talked  of^ — the  death 
of  Elizabeth.  To  this  end  James  had 

3  Caltlerwood,  BIS.  Ili.stoi’y,  British  Blu- 
seum,  Sloan,  4739,  fol.  1389. 

3  Anonymous  MS.  History  of  Scotland, 
quoted  in  i’itcaira’s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii, 
p.  297. 
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summoned  a  convention  of  tlie  three 
estates  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  June. 
He  had  resolved  to  levy  a  tax  upon 
the  country,  to  pay  his  ambassadors 
to  foreign  parts ;  and  to  have  such  a 
force  in  readiness  as  should  overawe 
his  enemies,  and  give  confidence  to 
his  supporters.  On  these  proposed 
measures  parties  were  so  divided,  and 
such  violent  storms  were  apprehended, 
that  the  wisest,  as  Nicolson  wrote  to 
Cecil,  wished  themselves  out  of  the 
country;  and  Gowrie,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  after  a  brief  stay  at 
court,  retired  to  his  own  estates,  “  to 
be  a  beholder  of  the  issue  of  these 
many  suspicions.”  ^  Soon  after  this, 
a  violent  interview  took  place  between 
the  king  and  the  Enghsh  resident, 
Nicolson,  in  which  James  complained 
that  Elizabeth  had  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  haughtiness  and  want  of 
confidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  peace.  She  blamed  him,  he  said, 
for  matters  of  which  he  was  wholly 
innocent,  and  shewed  more  kindness 
to  a  foreign  duke  and  the  Infanta  than 
to  him.  It  was  openly  bragged  by 
one  of  her  subjects,  that  Both  well 
was  to  be  let  loose,  to  come  ui  again 
and  brave  it.  She  had  seized  a  parcel 
of  muskets,  which  he  had  declared 
upon  his  honour  had  been  purchased 
for  the  use  of  his  household,  as  if  she 
dreaded  they  sliould  be  turned  against 
herself.®  All  this,  which  was  daily 
reported  to  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  in¬ 
creased  the  unfriendlyfeelings  between 
the  two  courts,  and  convinced  the 
English  minister  that  something  de¬ 
cided  must  be  done,  to  check  that 
bold,  and  almost  hostile  attitude,  in 
which  James  seemed  now  determined 
to  insist  upon  his  rights  to  the  English 
throne. 

At  last  the  important  day  of  the 
convention  of  the  three  estates  ar¬ 
rived.  The  nobility,  including  Gowrie 
amongst  the  rest,  assembled ;  the 
barons  and  burghs  attended ;  and  the 
king,  after  having  in  many  private 
interviews  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
the  leading  men  to  his  own  views, 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  May  27,  1600. 

2  Ibid.,  May  20,  1600. 


brought  his  proposals  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  of  the  three  estates,  in  a 
studied  harangue.  To  his  extreme 
indignation  and  astonishment,  he  failed 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
taxing  themselves  to  raise  the  sum  he 
required.  The  majority  of  the  nobihty 
and  the  prelates,  who  had  been  pri¬ 
vately  canvassed  by  James,  and  talked 
over  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  were  com¬ 
pliant  enough ;  but  the  barons  and 
the  burghs  stoutly  resisted.  The  king 
adjourned  the  convention  from  Mon¬ 
day  tiU  Tuesday,  employing  the  inter¬ 
val  in  threats,  entreaties,  and  remon¬ 
strances;  but  on  this  day  they  were 
as  stubborn  as  before.  Another  and 
longer  adjoixrnment,  and  another  meet¬ 
ing  took  place.  It  not  only  found 
them  m  the  same  indomitable  humour, 
but  some  of  the  higher  barons  began 
to  waver.  The  Lord  President  Setou, 
in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  the  royal 
claimant,  that  he  must  have  an  army 
ready  on  the  queen’s  death,  to  maiu- 
t£iin  his  title,  argued  against  the  utter 
folly  of  attempting  to  seize  that  an¬ 
cient  crown  by  conquest.  For  such 
a  purpose,  he  observed,  who  could  say 
what  exact  sum  might  be  required  ? 
and  if  the  sum  were  named,  who  was 
so  insane  as  to  expect  that  Scotland 
could  raise  it  ?  If  about  to  build  a 
palace,  they  might  have  a  plan  and  an 
estimate ;  if  to  raise  an  army  of  so 
many  thousand  men,  some  certainty 
might  be  had  of  the  funds  required ; 
but  who  would  venture  to  fix  tho 
sum  necessary  for  the  conquest  of 
England  ?  and  if  fixed,  who  could  be 
so  mad  as  to  believe  that  the  poor 
country  of  Scotland  could  raise  it, 
when  it  was  notorious  that  sundry 
towns  in  England  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  could  advance  more  money  than 
all  Scotland  together  ?  ^  Mr  Edward 
Bruce  argued  for  the  king’s  views; 
and  insisted  that  every  true  Scotsman, 
if  he  regarded  the  honour  of  his  prince 
and  country,  ought  to  contribute  to 
the  sum  now  required.  Let  them  not 
imagine,  said  he,  that  a  refusal  would 
be  unaccompanied  with  danger.  Who- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  June  22  1600.  Ibid.,  same  to  same, 
June  20,  1600. 
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ever  usurped  England  after  Elizabeth’s 
death  would  have  an  eye  to  Scotland  ; 
and  if  they  now  suffered  their  king  to 
he  defeated  of  his  right,  they  might 
chance  to  find  themselves  defeated  of 
their  country. 

'  This  argument  somewhat  softened 
James,  who  had  started  up  in  a  violent 
passion  and  accused  the  President  Seton 
of  perverting  his  meaning.  But  no¬ 
thing  could  move  the  barons  and 
burghs.  They  reiterated  their  plea 
of  poverty;  declared,  that  when  the 
time  came,  they  would  furnish  their 
monarch  as  fair  an  army  as  ever  good 
subjects  levied  for  their  prince;  and 
in  the  meanwhile,  instead  of  forty 
thousand  crowns,  would  give  him  forty 
thousand  pounds  Scots,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  should  never  again  be 
taxed  in  his  time ;  and  that  what  they 
did  give  should  go  to  his  own  wants, 
and  not  to  his  hungry  courtiers.  The 
king  spurned  at  this  diminished  and 
conditional  offer,  and  insisted  that  it 
should  be  put  to  the  vote  whether  it 
had  not  been  agreed  in  a  former  con  • 
vention  at  St  Johnston,  that  a  liundred 
thousand  crowns  should  be  advanced 
him  by  a  thousand  persons. 

On  this  new  question  the  young 
Earl  of  Gowrie  now  spoke  for  the  first 
time  ;  and  heading  the  opposition  of 
the  barons  and  the  burghs,  exposed 
the  king  to  the  disgrace  of  a  second 
defeat.^  He  had,  he  said,  been  long 
absent  from  the  country,  and  liad  no 
personal  knowledge  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  St  Johnston;  but  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  present  offer  of  the 
burghs  and  barons,  to  give  forty  thou- 
.  sand  pounds  to  the  king,  and  their 
promise  to  raise  money  for  an  army 
when  it  was  required,  was  quite  as 
good,  nay,  almost  a  better  proposal, 
than  that  so  strongly  insisted  on  by 
James.  Why,  then,  should  his  ma¬ 
jesty  take  such  deep  umbrage  at  it? 
Surely,  he  continued,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  this  demand  of  the 
king  will  bring  dishonour  upon  all 
parties  :  it  is  dishonourable  for  a 
prince  to  a.sk  more  than  his  subjects 
have  to  give,  and  suffer  the  ignominy 

1  MS.  liotter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  June  29,  1600. 


of  a  refusal ;  it  is  dishonourable  for  a 
people  that  their  poverty  should  be 
laid  bare  to  the  world,  and  that  all 
men  should  see  and  know  they  could 
give  so  little  to  their  prince." 

This  speech  of  Gowrie,  and  the 
daring  way  in  which,  so  young  a  man 
threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the 
faction  opposed  to  the  king,  astonished 
the  assembly.  “  Alas !  ”  said  Sir 
David  Murray,  a  courtier,  who  stood 
near,  “  yonder  is  an  unha,ppy  man  ; 
his  enemies  are  but  seeking  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  his  death ;  and  now  ho  has 
given  it.”  ®  But  if  others  wondered, 
the  king,  to  use  an  expression  of  Nicol- 
son’s  to  Cecil,  absolutely  raged,  and 
dismissed  the  assembly  with  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  burst  of  fierce  and  undignified 
invective ;  mingling  his  abuse  of  the 
barons  and  burghs  with  praises  of  his 
nobility,  whom  he  assured  of  his 
friendship  and  favour  in  all  their 
affairs.  “As  for  you,  my  masters,” 
he  exclaimed,  turning  with  flashing 
eyes  to  the  burghers,  “  your  matters, 
too,  may  chance  to  come  in  my  way ; 
and,  bo  assured,  I  shall  remember  this 
day,  and  be  even  with  you.  It  was  I 
who  gave  you  a  vote  in  parliament ; 
I  who  made  you  a  fourth  estate  ;  and 
it  will  be  well  for  such  as  you  to  re¬ 
member,  that  I  can  summon  a  parlia¬ 
ment  at  my  pleasure,  and  pull  you 
down  as  easily  as  I  have  built  you 
up.”  This  insulting  speech  roused 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  barons,  the 
Laird  of  Easter  Wemyss,  who  boldly 
told  the  king  that  he  misconstrued 
their  meaning,  and  forgot  how  much 
he  owed  them,  and  what  great  sums 
they  had  given  him  in  his  necessities. 
“AVe  have  done  your  majesty,”  said 
he,  “  as  good  offices  for  our  estate ; 
and  we,  your  majesty’s  burghs  and 
barons,  are  as  worthy  your  thanks  as 
the  proudest  earl,  or  lord,  or  prelate 
here.  Our  callings  may  be  inferior, 
but  our  devotedness  is  as  gi-eat ;  and 
so  your  majesty  will  find  it  when  the 
proper  time  arrives.  As  for  our 
places  in  parliament  and  convention, 

2  MS.  liCttor,' State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  June  29,  1600. 

3  MS.,  Caklcrwood,  Ayscough,  4739,  fol. 
1389. 
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we  have  bought  our  seats,  we  have 
paid  your  majesty  for  them,  and  we 
cannot  with  justice  be  deprived  of 
them.  But  the  throne  is  surrounded 
by  flatterers,  who  propagate  falsehoods 
against  us  :  let  us  be  confronted  with 
our  accusers,  and  we  engage  to  prove 
them  liars.”  ^ 

With  this  haughty  defence  on  the 
part  of  the  lesser  barons  and  burghs, 
and  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  them  and  Gowrie  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  the  convention 
separated;  and  James  had  to  digest, 
not  only  the  disgrace  of  a  refusal,  but 
the  universal  satisfaction  which,  if  we 
may  believe  Nicolson,  it  occasioned  in 
the  country.  He  was  not  diverted 
from  his  purpose,  however ;  for,  not 
ten  days  after.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who 
was  familiar  with  all  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  convention,  was  informed 
by  one  of  his  correspondents,  that 
James’s  preparations  against  England 
continued,  and  that  he  intended  not 
to  tarry  till  Elizabeth’s  death.  This 
news  was  written  partly  in  cipher,  on 
a  slip  of  paper  sent  to  Cecil,  endorsed 
with  the  caution,  “To  read  and  burn.” 
It  contained  this  passage  : — “Nicolson 
tells  me  he  understands,  by  one  who 
never  abused  him,  that  the  king  is, 
by  all  means,  seeking  a  party,  and 
hath  a  party  in  England;  and  by 
party  or  faction,  if  he  can  have  com¬ 
modity  by  either,  ....  intends  not 
to  tarry  upon  her  majesty’s  death, 
but  take  time  so  soon  as  without  peril 
he  can.”  ^ 

It  is  probably  from  this  moment 
that  we  may  date  the  actual  rise  of 
the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  Elizabeth  and 
James  were,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
on  the  very  worst  terms  with  each 
other.  Gowrie,  by  every  feeling  of 
education,  interest,  and  revenge,  was 
attached  to  England  and  its  queen; 
and  his  conduct  in  the  convention  had 
now  thrown  him  into  mortal  opposi¬ 
tion  with  the  King  of  Scots.  James 
was  intriguing  with  the  queen’s  sub- 

1  MS.  I.etter.  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  June  29,  1800. 

-  JIS.  I.etter,  State-paper  Office,  July  9, 
ICOO.  Secret  information  sent  in  the  letter, 
emlorsca,  To  read  and  burn. 


jects  in  England.  It  was  suspected 
he  had  fomented  the  rebellion  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  aU  this  at  a  moment  w'hen 
the  queen  was  most  likely  to  resent  it 
deeply ;  for  she  had  lately  been  roused 
and  irritated  by  the  insane  projects  of 
Essex.  Although  aged,  Elizabeth  was' 
still  unbroken  in  health ;  yet  James 
must  be  watching  for  her  death,  and 
openly  admonishing  his  subjects  to 
make  preparations  for  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  crown.  This  Gowrie  knew; 
and  he  reckoned  on  the  support  of 
England  in  anything  he  undertook 
against  the  king.  He  could  build,  too, 
with  certainty  on  the  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  lesser  barons,  and  the  in¬ 
fluential  body  of  the  burghs.  They 
had  already  made  their  stand  against 
the  king ;  in  the  convention  Gowrie 
had  joined  them ;  and  they  under¬ 
stood  each  other.  On  the  Kirk  he 
could  rely  with  still  more  certainty : 
he  was  the  darling  hope  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  party,  the  son  of  their  mar¬ 
tyr  :  the  youthful  Daniel,  who  had 
kept  his  first  faith  entire  in  the  bosom 
of  idolatry,  and  in  the  very  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  Antichrist.  Could  he  doubt 
that,  in  any  attempt  to  stay  the 
headlong  haste  with  which  their 
unhappy  king  seemed  to  be  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic 
party,  he  would  fail  to  have  the  whole 
force  of  the  Kirk  upon  his  side?  All 
this  was  encouraging;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  these  inducements,  he  con¬ 
templated  the  rich  reward  awaiting 
his  success  if  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  king’s  person — the  gratification 
of  his  ambition,  power,  place,  fame ; 
above  all,  revenge — was  it  likely  that 
a  man  of  Gowrie’s  temperament  would 
resist  them  all  ?  Besides,  he  had  ene¬ 
mies  :  his  death  and  ruin,  if  we  may 
believe  one  who  must  have  had  good 
cause  of  knowledge,  were  already  re¬ 
solved  on  and  if  he  did  not  become 
the  .assailant,  it  was  a  narrow  chance 
but  he  might  prove  the  victim.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could  but  strike 
the  blow,  his  popularity  and  high  con¬ 
nexions  promised  him  many  friends, 
on  whose  conciurence  he  could  safely 
reckon. 


5  Supra,  p.  2S3. 
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But  how  was  the  blow  to  be  struck  ? 
Here  was  the  whole  difficulty  and 
danger;  and  here,  young  as  he  was, 
Gowrie  appears  to  have  devised  a  plot 
unlike  any  hitherto  known  in  his  coun¬ 
try’s  history,  although  fertile  in  con¬ 
spiracies  :  more  Italian  than  Scottish ; 
crafty,  rather  than  openly  courageous  ; 
and,  from  its  very  originality,  not,  per¬ 
haps,  unlikely  to  have  succeeded,  had 
the  parts  assigned  to  the  conspirators 
been  differently  cast.  His  design  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  to  decoy  the  king, 
by  some  plausible  tale,  into  his  castle 
of  Gowrie,  on  the  Tay;  to  separate 
him  from  his  suite,  and  compel  him 
by  threats  of  instant  death,  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  carried  aboard  a  boat 
which  should  be  waiting  on  the  river 
for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  first  act 
in  the  projected  plot.  In  the  second, 
the  vessel  was  to  push  instantly  out  to 
sea ;  and  the  royal  prisoner  was  to  be 
conveyed,  in  a  few  hours,  to  an  im¬ 
pregnable  little  fortalice  which  over¬ 
hung  the  German  Ocean,  and  where, 
if  well  victualled,  a  garrison  of  twenty 
men  could,  for  months,  have  defied  a 
royal  army.  To  communicate  with 
England,  and  administer  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  royal  name,  but  under  the 
dictation  of  Gowrie  and  his. faction, 
would  then  be  easy.  It  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  done  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  and  very  recently  in  the 
Eaid  of  Kuthven ;  why  then  should  it 
not  be  done  again  ? 

In  all  this  projected  scheme  there 
was  some  rashness ;  something  smack¬ 
ing  of  youth,  audacity,  and  revenge ; 
but  there  was  also  some  sagacity. 
Since  the  days  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Riccio,  down  to  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  most  of  the  plots  which 
chequer  and  stain  the  history  of  the 
country  had  failed,  from  admitting 
too  many  into  their  secret.  A  band 
or  covenant  had  been  drawn  up;  a 
correspondence  opened  with  England; 
the  envoy  at  the  Scottish  court  had 
been  admitted  to  the  secret ;  the  Kirk 
consulted;  the  pulse  of  the  burghs 
and  barons  felt ;  and  so  many  points 
presented  for  suspicion  to  work  on, 
and  treachery  to  be  rewarded,  that 
success  was  unlikely,  and  discovery 


almost  inevitable.  That  Gov;rie  had 
observed  this,  and  had  deeply  studied 
the  subject  of  “  Conspiracies  against 
Princes  ”  under  Machiavel,  the  most 
acute  of  masters,  we  know  from  a  curi¬ 
ous  anecdote  preserved  by  Spottis- 
wood.  A  short  time  before  his  un- 
happy  death,  a  friend  found  him  in 
the  library,  with  a  volume  of  the  great 
Florentine  in  his  hand.  On  inquiring 
the  subject  of  his  studies,  showing 
him  the  book,  he  observed,  that  it 
was  a  collection  of  the  most  famous 
conspiracies  against  princes.  “  A  pe¬ 
rilous  subject,”  was  the  reply.  “  Yes,” 
said  the  young  conspirator ;  “perilous  ; 
because  most  of  such  plots  have 
been  foolishly  contrived,  and  have  em¬ 
braced  too  many  in  the  secret.  He 
who  goes  about  such  a  business,  should 
beware  of  putting  any  man  on  his 
counsel.”  ^ 

Under  this  idea,  Gowrie  admitted  to 
his  secret  as  few  associates  as  possible ; 
and  his  accomplices  were  men  on  whom 
he  had  the  most  implicit  reliance. 
They  appear  to  have  been  only  four  in 
number  :  his  brother,  Alexander  Ruth¬ 
ven,  commonly  called  the  Master  of 
Ruthven,  who  held  an  office  in  the 
king’s  chamber ;  Robert  Logan  of 
Restalrig,  a  border  baron,  distantly 
connected  with  the  Gowrie  family  ;  a 
thii'd  person  of  rank  and  consequence, 
but  whose  name  is  stiU  a  mystery ; 
and  lastly,  an  old  ruffian  follower  of 
Logan’s,  called  Laird  Bower.  Logan 
was  a  man  already  known  to  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Cecil ;  who,  on  making  some  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  him  in  1599,  received 
from  the  celebrated  Lord  Wylloughby, 
then  governor  of  Berwick,  this  brief 
character  of  the  Scottish  border 
baron  : — “  There  is  such  a  Laird  of 
Lesterlig,  as  you  write  of :  a  main 
loose  man ;  a  great  favourer  of  thieves 
reputed ;  yet  a  man  of  a  good  clan,  as 
they  here  term  it ;  and  a  good  fellow.”  ® 
The  character  here  given  of  Logan  was 
far  too  favourable  ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  desperate,  reck- 

1  Spottiswood,  History,  p.  460.  Hailes’ 
Notes  on  the  Gowrie  Conspriacy. 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  B.C.,  Lord 
Wylloughby  to  Cecil,  January  1, 1598-9.  The 
name  is  sometimes  written  Lestelrig,  some- 
timet  Restah-ig. 
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less,  and  unprincipled  villain,  although 
a  person  of  a  good  house,  and  true  to  his 
friends,  according  to  the  principles  of 
that  border  code  under  which  he  had 
been  bred.  He  had  run  through  a 
large  estate  in  every  kind  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  excess,  was  a  mocker  at 
rehgion,  had  been  a  constant  follower 
of  the  notorious  Bothwell,  and  was 
now  drowned  in  debt;  yet,  bad  as  he 
was,  Laird  Bower,  his  brother  conspira¬ 
tor,  his  chamberlain,  or  household 
man,  as  he  termed  him,  appears  to 
have  been  a  shade  blacker.  It  was  to 
this  old  borderer  that  the  perilous 
task  was  committed,  of  can-ying  the 
letters  which  passed  between  Logan 
and  Gowrie.  Bower  had  received  his 
nurture  and  education  in  the  service  of 
David  Hume  of  Manderston,  common¬ 
ly  called  “  Davie  the  Devil ;  ’’  and  in 
this  Satanic  school  had  become  a  more 
debauched  and  daring  ruffian  than  his 
master ;  who  described  him,  in  writing 
to  Gowrie,  as  a  worthy  fellow,  who 
would  not  spare  to  ride  to  Uell's  yett''- 
to  pleasure  him.^  Of  the  character  of 
the  other  unknown  conspirator  nothing 
can  be  said,  as  his  name  remains  yet  a 
shadow.  But  if  we  may  trust  to 
popular  report,  Alexander,  the  Master 
of  Kuthveu,  was  a  young  man  of  the 
highest  promise ;  amiable,  accom¬ 
plished,  gentle  almost  to  a  fault,  and 
a  universal  favourite  at  court ;  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  execution 
of  that  part  of  the  plot  requiring  the 
utmost  sternness,  promptitude,  and 
decision,  was  committed  to  this  youth. 
He  it  was  on  whom  his  brother  laid 
the  task  of  decoying  the  king  into 
Gowrie  House,  and  forcing  him  into 
the  boat;  whilst  Gowrie  himself  un¬ 
dertook  to  amuse  or  intimidate  the 
suite ;  and  Logan  was  to  have  his  house 
of  Fastcastle  ready  to  receive  the  roj’^al 
prisoner. 

Both  these  mansions,  Gowrie  House 
and  Fastcastle,  were,  from  their  con¬ 
struction  and  situation,  singularly 
W'ell  calculated  for  the  attempt  against 
the  king.  The  first  was  a  large  baronial 
mansion,  of  quadrangular  shape,  built 

1  Hell’s  yett,  i.e.  Hell’s  Rate. 

2  liOgan  to  Gowrie,  in  Pitcairn’s  Criminal 
Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 
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in  the  town  of  Perth,  and  on  the 
border  of  the  Tay,  the  river  washing 
the  garden;  and  fortified  by  a  wall 
which  ran  along  the  bank,  and  was 
flanked  by  two  strong  towers.  Its 
apartments  were  numerous ;  arranged, 
as  was  usual  in  those  times,  en  suite, 
and  so  as  to  communicate  with  each 
other;  and  amongst  them  was  a  long 
gallery,  which  extended  along  one  side 
of  the  square,  and  communicated,  by  a 
door  at  the  end,  with  a  chamber  which, 
in  its  turn,  led  to  a  small  circular  room 
constructed  in  the  interior  of  a  turret. 
This  gallery,  and  the  other  apartments, 
were  accessible  by  a  broad  oaken  stair¬ 
case  ;  but  the  turret,  or  round  room, 
could  be  reached  also  by  a  back  spiral 
turnpike  :  so  that  a  person  who  had 
entered  it  through  the  gallery,  might 
escape,  or  could  be  conveyed  away 
without  again  traversing  the  principal 
staircase. 

Fastcastle,  on  the  coast  of  Berwick¬ 
shire,  the  residence  or  den  of  Logan, 
was  the  very  opposite  of  Gowrie 
House ;  being  a  single  square  and 
massive  feudal  tower,  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  steep  and  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  black  rock,  which  rose  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
German  Ocean.  From  the  sea,  it  was 
completely  inaccessible, 'unless  to  those 
who  knew  the  secret  of  its  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  could  unlock  the  iron 
bolts  and  doors  which  defended  them ; 
and  on  the  land  side,  the  isthmus  on 
which  it  stood  was  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  so  narrow  a  neck,  that 
any  attempt  to  force  its  little  draw¬ 
bridge  was  hopeless.  The  distance 
from  Gowrie  House  to  Fastcastle,  by 
sea,  was  about  seventy  miles ;  from 
Fastcastle  to  the  Eughsh  border,  about 
twenty-five  miles. 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  most  interesting  part  of 
this  strange  story ;  the  letters  of  the 
conspirators  themselves.  It  appears 
from  these  documents,  which  were  not 
discovered  until  many  years  after  the 
deep  tragedy  in  which  the  conspiracy 
concluded,  that  early  in  the  month  of 
July  ICOO,  Gowrie  wrote  to  Logan 
appointing  a  secret  meeting,  to  confer 
“  on  the  purpose  he  kneio  of,”  This 
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letter  is  not  now  in  existence  ;  but  it 
was  brief,  alluding  to  what  had  passed 
before  between  them,  and  stating  that 
Logan’s  absence  in  Lothian  had  pre¬ 
vented  Gowrie  from  coming  to  see  him 
at  Fastcastle.^  On  the  18th  July  1600, 
Logan  addressed  a  letter,  which  still 
remains,  to  the  unknown  conspirator 
already  mentioned.  It  was  in  these 
terms : — 

“  Eight  -  honourable  Sib,  —  My 
duty  with  service  remembered.  Please 
you  understand,  my  Lord  of  Go.  and 
some  others,  his  lordship’s  friends  and 
weU-willers,  who  tender  his  lordship’s 
better  preferment,  are  upon  the  resolu¬ 
tion  you  know,  for  the  revenge  of  that 
cause ;  and  his  lordship  has  written  to 
me  anent  that  purpose ;  whereto  I  will 
accord,  in  case  you  will  stand  to  and 
bear  a  part :  and  before  ye  resolve, 
meet  me  and  Mr  A.  R.  [Alexander 
Ruthven]  in  the  Canongate  on  Tues¬ 
day  the  next  week ;  and  be  as  wary  as 
ye  can.  Indeed,  M.  A.  R.  spoke  with 
me  four  or  five  days  since ;  and  I  have 
promised  his  lordship  an  answer  with¬ 
in  ten  daj^s  at  farthest. 

“  As  for  the  purpose,  how  M.  A.  R. 
[Mr  Alexander  Ruthven,]  and  I  have 
set  down  the  course,  it  will  be  ane  very 
easy  done  turn,  and  not  far  by  ®  that 
form,  with  the  like  stratagem,  whereof 
we  had  conference  in  Cap.h.  But  in 
case  you  and  M.  A.  R.  forgather,®  be¬ 
cause  he  is  somewhat  consety*  for 
God’s  sake  be  verj'  wary  with  his 
reckless  toys  of  Padua :  for  he  told  me 
one  of  the  strangest  tales  cf  a  noble¬ 
man  of  Padua  that  ever  I  heard  in  my 
life,  resembling  the  like  purpose.” 
After  assuring  him  that  he  might 
place  implicit  faith  in  Laird  Bower, 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  Logan  again 
thus  alluded  to  the  plot : — 

“  Always  to  our  purpose,  I  think  it 
best  for  our  plaf*  that  we  meet  all  at 
my  house  of  Fastcastle  :  for  I  have 
concluded  with  M.  A.  R.  how- 1  think 
it  shall  be  meetest  to  be  convoyed  quiet¬ 
est  in  a  boat  by  sea ;  at  which  time,  up- 

1  E.\aniinations  of  George  Sprot,  printed  in 
Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  11.  p.  272. 

2  By ;  different  from. 

’  Forgather ;  meet. 

1  Consety  ;  flighty. 

‘  Plat ;  plot,  scheme. 


on  sure  advertisement,  I  shall  have  the 
place  very  quiet  and  well  provided. 

“  And  as  I  receive  your  answer,  I 
will  post  this  bearer  to  my  lord.  And 
therefore,  I  pray  you,  as  you  love  your 
own  life,  as  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mo- 
wise,®  be  circumspect  in  all  things, 
and  take  no  fear  but  aR  shall  be  well.” 

Logan  then  went  on  to  warn  his 
friend  not  to  reveal  anything  of  the 
plot  either  to  Gowrie’s  old  tutor,  Mr 
William  Rhynd,  or  to  his  brother  Lord 
Home,  before  “  the  turn  were  done.” 
He  thus  concluded : — 

“  When  you  have  read,  send  this 
letter  back  again  with  the  bearer,  that 
I  may  see  it  burnt  myself ;  for  so  is 
the  fashion  in  such  errands;  and,  if 
you  please,  write  your  answer  on  the 
back  hereof,  in  case  ye  will  take  my 
word  for  the  credit  of  the  bearer. 
And  use  all  expedition  ;  for  the  turn 
wald  not  ^  be  long  delayed.  Te  know 
the  king’s  hunting  will  be  shortly; 
and  then  shall  be  the  best  time,  as  M. 
A.  R.  has  a.ssured  me  that  my  lord  has 
resolved  to  enterprise  that  matter.”  ® 

This  letter  of  Logan’s  was  dated 
from  Fastcastle,  18th  July;  and  on 
the  same  day  he  sent  the  following 
letter,  connected  with  the  conspiracy, 
to  Laird  Bower,  from  his  house  in  the 
Canongate  of  Edinbiugh,  informing 
him  of  a  second  letter  ”  concerning 
the  purpose  which  he  had  received 
from  Gowrie.” 

“  Laird  Bower, — I  pray  you  hast 
you  fast  to  me  about  the  errand  I  told 
you,  and  we  shall  confer  at  length  of 
all  things.  I  have  received  a  new 
letter  from  my  Lord  of  Go.  concerning 
the  purpose  that  M.  A.  his  lordship’s 
brother,  spake  to  me  before ;  and  I 
perceive  I  may  have  advantage  of 
Dirlton  in  case  his  other  matter  take 
effect,  as  we  hope  it  shall.  Always,  I 
beseech  you,  be  at  me  the  mom  ®  at 
even ;  for  I  have  assured  his  lordship’s 
servant  that  1  shaR  send  you  over  the 
water  within  three  days,  with  a  full 
resolution  of  aR  my  will  anent  all 

0  Mowise ;  mows — mummery. 

I  Wald  not ;  cannot. 

®  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282, 
283. 

’  The  mom  ;  to-morrow. 
h>.iVnent;  touching. 
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purposes.  As  I  shall  indeed  recom¬ 
mend  you  and  your  trustiness  to  his 
lordship,  as  ye  shall  find  an  honest 
recompense  for  your  pains  in  the  end. 

I  care  not  for  all  the  laud  I  have  in 
this  kingdom,  in  case  I  get  a  grip  ^  at 
Dirlton :  for  I  esteem  it  the  pleasantest 
dwelling  in  Scotland.  For  God’s  cause, 
keep  all  things  very  secret,  that  my 
lord,  my  brother,  get  no  knowledge  of 
our  purposes ;  for  I  [wald]  rather  be 
eirdit  ^  quick.”  ^ 

Between  the  18th  of  July,  the  date 
of  both  these  letters,  and  the  27th  of 
the  same  month,  the  conspirators  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  met ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  attempt  was  to  be  made 
was  arranged.  It  only  remained  to  fix 
the  precise  day.  This  appears  from 
the  following  letter  of  Logan,  sent  to 
the  unknown  conspirator,  from  his 
house  in  the  Canongate,  on  the  27th 
of  J  uly  : — 

“  Right  honotjeable  Sir, — All  my 
hartly  duty  with  humble  service  re¬ 
membered.  Since  I  have  taken  on 
hand  to  enterprise  with  my  Lo.  of  Go. 
[Lord  of  Gowrie,]  your  special  and 
only  best  beloved,  as  we  have  set  down 
the  plat  already,  I  will  request  you 
that  ye  will  be  very  circumspect  and 
wise,  that  no  man  get  an  advantage  of 
us.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  know  the 
peril  to  be  both  life,  land,  and  honour, 
in  case  the  matter  be  not  wisely  used. 
And  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  have  a 
special  respect  to  my  promise  that  I 
have  made  to  his  Lo.  and  M.  A.  his 
Lo.  brother,  although  the  scaffold  were 
set  up.  If  I  cannot  win  to  Falkland 
the  first  night,  I  shall  be  timely  in  St 
Johnston  on  the  morn.  Indeed,  I 
lippened  ■*  for  my  Lo.  himself,  or  else 
M.  A.  his  Lo.  brother,  at  my  house  of 
Fastcastle,  as  I  wrote  to  them  both. 
Always  I  repose  on  your  advertisement 
of  the  precise  day  with  credit  to  the 
bearer ;  for  howbeit  he  be  but  a  silly, 
auld,  gleid®  carle,  I  will  answer  for 
him  that  he  shall  be  very  true. 

“  I  pray  you.  Sir,  read,  and  either 
bum  or  send  again  with  the  bearer ; 

>  CTi'ip;  hold. 

2  Eirdit  quick  ;  buried  alive. 

3  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

4  Looked  for ;  expected. 

5  Gleid  ;  squinting. 
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for  I  dare  hazard  my  life,  and  all  I 
have  else  in  the  world,  on  his  message, 
I  have  such  proof  of  his  constant 
truth.  So  commits  you  to  Christ’s 
holy  protection.”  ® 

Two  days  after  this,  on  the  29th 
July,  and  only  a  week  before  the 
attempt  and  fatal  catastrophe,  Logan 
sent  Laird  Bower  with  the  following 
letter  to  Gowrie.  I  give  it  all,  as 
every  word  of  its  contents  is  of  im¬ 
portance  : — 

“  My  Lo. — My  most  humble  duty, 
&c.  At  the  receipt  of  your  Lo.  letter 
I  am  so  comforted,  especially  at  your 
Lo.  purpose  communicated  to  me 
therein,  that  I  can  neither  utter  my 
joy,  nor  find  myself  able  how  to  en¬ 
counter  your  Lo.  with  due  thanks. 
Indeed,  my  Lord,  at  my  being  last  in 
the  town,  M.  A.  your  Lo.  brother,  im¬ 
parted  somewhat  of  your  lordship’s 
intention  anent  that  matter  unto  me  ; 
and  if  I  had  not  been  busied  about 
some  turns  of  my  own,  I  thought  to 
have  come  over  to  S.  Jo.^  and  spoken 
with  your  Lo.  Yet  always,  my  Lo.  I 
beseech  your  Lo.  both  for  the  safety 
of  your  honour,  credit,  and,  more  than 
that,  your  life,  my  life,  and  the  lives 
of  many  others,  who  may,  perhaps, 
innocently  smart  for  that  turn  after¬ 
wards,  in  case  it  be  revealed  by  any ; 
and  likewise  the  utter  wrecking  of  our 
lands  and  houses,  and  extirpating  of 
our  names ;  look  that  we  be  all  as 
sure  as  your  Lo. ;  and  I  myself  shall 
be  for  my  own  part ;  and  then  I  doubt 
not  but,  with  God’s  grace,  we  shaR 
bring  our  matter  to  a  fine,®  which  shall 
bring  contentment  to  us  all  that  ever 
wished  for  the  revenge  of  the  Mas- 
chevalent®  massacring  of  our  dearest 
friends. 

“  I  doubt  not  but  M.  A.  your  Lo. 
brother,  has  informed  your  Lo.  what 
course  I  laid  down  to  bring  all  your 
Lo.  associates  to  my  house  of  Fast¬ 
castle  by  sea,  where  I  should  have  all 
materials  in  readiness  for  their  safe 
receiving  a  land,  and  into  my  house, 
making,  as  it  were,  but  a  matter  of 
pastime  in  a  boat  on  the  sea,  in  this 

0  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S4. 

I  St  Johnston,  or  Perth 

8  Bud.  »  Slachiavclian. 
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fair  summer  tide ;  and  none  other 
strangers  to  haunt  my  house  while  ^ 
we  had  concluded  on  the  laying  of  our 
platt,  which  is  already  devised  by  Mr 
Alexander  and  me.  And  I  would  wish 
that  your  lordship  would  either  come 
or  send  M.  A.  to  me ;  and  thereafter  I 
should  meet  your  Lo.  in  Leith,  or 
quietly  in  Eestah-ig,  where  we  should 
have  prepared  a  fine  hattit  kit,^  with 
sugar,  confits,  and  wine,  and  thereafter 
confer  on  matters  :  and  the  sooner  we 
brought  our  purpose  to  pass,  it  were 
the  better,  before  harvest.  Let  not 
M.  W.  E.  [Mr  AVm.  Ehynd,]  your  old 
pedagogue  ken  ^  of  your  coming  ;  but 
rather  would  I,  if  I  dare  be  so  bold  to 
entreat  your  Lo.  once  to  come  and  see 
my  own  house,  where  I  have  kept  my 
Lo.  Bo.  [Lord  Bothwell]  in  his  greatest 
extremities,  say  the  K.  and  his  Council 
what  they  would.  And  in  case  God 
grant  us  a  happy  success  in  this 
errand,  I  hope  both  to  have  your  Lo. 
and  his  Lo.  with  many  others  of  your 
lovers  and  his,  at  a  good  dinner  before 
I  die.  Always,  I  hope  that  the  king’s 
buck-hunting  at  Falkland  this  year 
shall  jirepare  some  dainty  cheer  for 
us  against  that  dinner  the  next 
year.  Hoc  jocose,  to  animate  your 
Lo.  at  this  time ;  but  afterwards  we 
shall  have  better  occasion  to  make 
merry. 

“  I  protest  my  Lo.  before  God,  I 
wish  nothmg  with  a  better  heart, 
nor'*  to  achieve  to  that  which  your 
Lo.  would  fain  attain  unto ;  and  my 
continual  prayer  shall  tend  to  that 
effect :  and  with  the  large  spending  of 
my  lands,  goods,  yea  the  hazard  of  my 
life  shall  not  affright  me  from  that, 
although  the  scaffold  were  already  set 
up,  before  I  should  falsify  my  promise 
to  your  Lo. ;  and  persuade  your  Lo. 
thereof.  I  trow  your  Lo.  has  a  proof 
of  my  constancy  ere  now. 

“But,  my  Lo.  whereas  your  Lo. 
desires,  in  my  letter,  that  I  crave  my 
Lo.  my  brother’s  mind,  anent  this 
matter ;  I  aUuterly®  dissent  from  that, 

1  ■\\niile ;  until. 

2  A  Scottish  dish,  composed  of  coagulated 
milk,  and  eaten  with  I'ich  cream  and  sugar. 

2  Know.  ■*  Nor  ;  than. 

ff  Allutcrly;  entirely, 
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that  he  should  ever  be  a  councillor 
thereto  :  for,  in  good  faith,  he  will 
never  help  his  friend,  nor  harm  his 
foe.  Your  Lo.  may  confide  more  in 
this  old  man,  the  bearer  hereof,  my 
man  Laird  Bower,  nor  in  my  brother; 
for  I  lippen  ®  my  life,  and  all  I  have 
else,  in  his  hands  :  and  I  trow  he 
would  not  spare  to  ride  to  hell’s  yett  ^ 
to  pleasure  me;  and  he  is  not  beguiled 
of  my  part  to  him.  Always,  my  Lo. 
w'hen  your  Lo.  has  read  my  letter, 
deliver  it  to  the  bearer  again,  that 
I  may  see  it  burnt  with  my  ain 
een  ;  *  as  I  have  sent  your  Lo.  letter 
to  your  Lo.  again :  for  so  is  the  fashion, 
I  grant.  And  I  pray  your  Lo.  rest 
fully  persuaded  of  me,  and  of  all  that 
I  have  promised;  for  I  am  resolved, 
howbeit  I  were  to  die  the  morn,®  I 
mau*“  enti'eat  your  Lo.  to  exspede  **■ 
Bower,  and  give  him  strait  direction, 
on  pain  of  his  life,  that  he  take  never 
a  wmk  of  sleep  until  he  see  me  again, 
or  else  he  will  utterly  undo  us.  I 
have  ah-eady  sent  another  letter  to 
the  gentleman  your  Lo.  kens,*"  as  the 
bearer  will  inform  your  Lo.  of  his 
ans'wer  and  forwardness  with  your  Lo.; 
and  I  shall  show  your  Lo.  farther, 
at  meeting,  when  and  where  your 
Lo.  shall  think  meetest.  To  which 
time,  and  ever,  commits  your  Lo.  to 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God. — 
From  Gunnisgreen,  the  29tli  of  July, 
1600. 

“  Your  Lo.  own  sworn  and  bound 
man  to  obey  and  serve,  ivith 
efald  and  ever  ready  seri-ice, 
to  his  utter  power,  to  his  life’s 
end.  Kestaleig. 

“Prays  your  Lo.  hold  me  excused 
for  my  unseemly  letter,  quilk  is  not 
so  well  ■written  as  mister**  were;  for 
I  durst  not  let  ony  of  my  writers 
ken  of  it,  but  took  two  sundi-y  idle 
days  to  it  myself. 

“  I  wiU  never  forget  the  good  sport 
that  M.  A.  your  Lo.  brother,  told  mo 
of  a  nobleman  of  Padua  ;  it  comes  so 
oft  to  my  memory ;  and  indeed,  it  is  « 

«  Lippen  ;  trust. 

■  Hell's  gate.  s  Own  eyes. 

0  Although  I  were  to  die  to-morrow. 

12  Must.  11  Hasten.  n  Knows. 

12  True.  H  Need  were,  i®  Any. 
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paras  Uur  ^  to  this  purpose  we  have  in 
hand.”  ^ 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter 
to  Gowrie,  on  the  31st  of  July,  Logan, 
being  stiU  at  his  house  of  Gun’s  Green, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  un¬ 
known  conspirator ; — 

“  Eight  Honoueable  Sib, —  My 
hartly  duty  remembered.  Ye  know 
I  told  you,  at  our  last  meeting  in  the 
Canongate,  that  M.  A.  E.  my  Lord  of 
Gowrie’s  brother,  had  spoken  with  me 
anent  the  matter  of  our  conclusion ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  be 
hindmost.  And  sensyne  ’  I  gat  a 
letter  fra  his  lordship’s  self  for  that 
same  purpose  ;  and  upon  the  receipt 
thereof,  understanding  his  lordship’s 
frankness  and  forwardness  in  it,  God 
kens  ^  if  my  heart  was  not  hfted  ten 
stegess.®  I  posted  this  same  bearer 
till  his  lordship,  to  whom  you  may 
concredit  all  your  heart  in  that  as  well 
as  I;  for  an'*  it  were  my  very  soul,  I 
durst  make  him  messenger  thereof,  I 
have  sic^  experience  of  his  truth  in 
many  other  things.  He  is  a  silly, 
auld,  gleid®  carle,®  but  wondrous 
honest.  And  as  he  has  reported  to 
me  his  lordship’s  answer,  I  think  all 
matters  shall  be  concluded  at  my 
house  of  Fastcastle  ;  for  I  and  M.  A.  E. 
concluded  that  you  should  come  with 
him  and  his  lordship,  and  only  ane 
other  man  with  you,  being  but  only 
four  in  company,  intil*^®  one  of  the 
great  fishing-boats  by  sea,  to  my 
house ;  where  ye  shall  land  as  safely 
as  on  Leith  shore.  And  the  house, 
agane^*-  his  lordship’s  coming,  to  be 
quiet ;  and  when  you  are  about  half 
a  mile  from  shore,  to  gar  set  forth  a 
wail’.*®  But,  for  God’s  sake,  let  neither 
any  knowledge  come  to  my  lord  my 
brother’s  ears,  nor  yet  to  M.  lY.  E.  my 
lordship’s  auld  pedagogue ;  for  my 
brother  is  ‘  kittle  to  shoe  behind,’ 

1  Apropos,  in  point. 

-  ritcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284, 
286.  *  Since  tlien. 

‘  Knows.  Stages,  degrees.  o  If. 

I  Snell.  *  Old,  squinting. 

0  Carle,  a  man  past  lifty  years  of  age. 

10  In. 

n  Aganc.  The  house  to  be  kept  quiet, 
awaiting  his  lordship’s  coming. 

1=  To  cause  set  forth  a  signal. 

13  Piliicult  to  shoe  behind ;  not  to  be  trusted. 
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and  dare  not  enterprise  for  fear  :  and 
the  other  wfil  dissuade  us  from  our 
purpose  with  reasons  of  rehgion ; 
which  I  can  never  abide. 

“  I  think  there  is  none  of  a  noble 
heart,  or  carries  a  stomach  worth  a 
penny,  but  they  would  be  glad  to  see 
a  contented  revenge  of  Grey  Steil’s 
death.i'*  And  the  sooner  the  better, 
or  else  we  may  be  maiTed  and  frust¬ 
rated  :  and,  therefore,  pray  his  lord¬ 
ship  be  quick.  And  bid  M.  A.  re¬ 
member  the  sport  he  told  me  of 
Padua ;  for  I  think  with  myself  that 
the  cogitation  on  that  should  stimu¬ 
late  his  lordship.  And,  for  God’s 
cause,  use  all  your  courses  cum  discrc- 
done.  Fail  not.  Sir,  to  send  back 
again  this  letter  :  for  M.  A.  learnit  mo 
that  fashion,  that  I  may  see  it  de¬ 
stroyed  myself.  So,  till  your  coming, 
and  ever,  commits  you  heartily  to 
Christ’s  holy  protection. — From  Gun- 
nisgreen,  the  last  of  July,  1600.” 

These  letters  explain  themselves. 
Their  import  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
their  authenticity  since  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  originals  cannot  bo 
questioned ;  they  still  exist ;  and  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  open  iqi  all  the 
particulars  of  the  intended  attempt, 
they  establish  the  reality  of  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  doubt.  'The  first  proves 
that  the  Master  of  Euthveu  and 
Logan  had  set  down  the  course  or 
plot  for  the  preferment  of  Gowrie 
and  the  revenge  of  his  father’s  death ; 
that  the  conspirators  were  to  meet  at 
Fastcastle ;  and  that  they  had  fixed 
“  the  king’s  hunting  ”  as  the  most 
favourable  time  for  their  attempt. 
Logan,  it  is  seen  from  the  same  letter, 
did  not  think  his  brother.  Lord  Home, 
or  Gowrie’s  old  tutor,  Mr  William 
Ehynd,  by  any  means  safe  persons  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  the 
conspii’acy.  In  the  second  letter  to 
Bower,  we  have  a  glance  at  the  rich 
bribe  by  which  Gowrie  had  secured 

Grey  Steil,  a  popular  name  of  Gowrie’s 
father,  taken  from  an  old  romance  called 
“  Grey-Steil." 

13  In  the  Genenil  Itegister-Uouse,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 
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the  assistance  of  Logan — the  estate  of 
Dii'leton  ;  and  in  the  third,  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  keep  his  promise  “although 
the  scaffold  were  set  up,”  with  his  ex¬ 
pectation  to  have  speedy  intimation 
sent  him  of  the  precise  day  when  the 
attempt  was  to  be  made,  and  his  pre¬ 
sence  required  at  St  Johnston.  Lo¬ 
gan’s  letter  to  Gowrie  is  still  more 
minute.  It  contains  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  revenge  the  Machiavelian  mas¬ 
sacre  of  their  dearest  friends;  the 
intended  rendezvous  of  the  associates 
at  Fastcastle,  who,  under  the  mask  of 
a  pleasure  partj^  by  sea,  were  to  be 
conveyed  into  that  stronghold;  the 
previous  secret  conference  to  be  held 
at  Eestalrig  over  their  “  hattit  hit  and 
nine ;  ”  the  good  cheer  and  happy 
success  which  the  king’s  buck-hunting 
was  to  bring  them ;  the  solemn  and 
earnest  injunctions  of  secrecy, — life 
and  lands,  name  and  fame,  hanging  on 
the  issue  ;  the  allusion  to  the  strange 
tale  of  Padua,  so  similar  to  their  pre¬ 
sent  purpose,  that  it  seems  to  have 
haunted  the  “  consety  ”  or  high- 
wrought  imagination  of  Mr  Alexander 
Huthven  ;  the  necessity  of  destroying 
their  letters  :  all  this  is  contained  in 
Logan’s  letter  to  Gowrie  himself  ;  and 
in  his  last  letter  to  the  unknown  con¬ 
spirator,  we  have  the  direction  how 
the  signal  is  to  be  given  at  sea  to 
those  who  were  to  be  on  the  look-out 
from  Fastcastle ;  the  exultation  and 
joy  at  Gowrie’s  frankness  and  forward¬ 
ness  ;  the  last  consultation  appointed 
to  be  at  Fastcastle ;  Logan’s  candid 
character  of  himself,  as  utterly  unable 
to  abide  all  arguments  from  religion ; 
his  exhortations  to  be  speedjq  and  his 
anticipation  of  a  glorious  revenge  for 
the  death  of  “  Grey  Steil,”  the  affec¬ 
tionate  sohriquet  or  nickname  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Gowrie.  All  this  is  so 
clearly  established  by  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  so  completely  proves  the 
existence  of  Gowrie’s  plot  for  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  king,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  conspirators  at  Fastcastle,  that  he 
who  doubts  must  be  too  despei-ate  in 
his  scepticism  to  be  reached  by  any 
evidence  whatever.  But  we  must 
proceed. 

This  last  letter  of  Logan’s  was 


written  on  Thursday,  the  81st  July  ; 
and  aU  that  passed  in  the  secret  con¬ 
clave  of  the  conspirators,  during  the 
three  succeeding  days,  till  the  night  of 
Monday  the  4th  of  August,  is  a  blank. 
On  that  night  Gowrie  called  his  cham¬ 
berlain,  Andrew  Henderson,  into  his 
bedchamber  and  commanded  him  to 
be  ready  to  ride  on  the  morrow  early 
with  his  brother,  the  Master,  to  Falk¬ 
land,  and  to  bring  back  with  siseed 
any  letter,  or  message,  which  he  might 
receive  from  him.'- 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  5th 
of  August,  found  the  king  and  his 
nobles  in  the  gi-eat  park  at  Falkland, 
ready  to  mount  pn  horseback,  and 
proceed  to  their  sport.  It  was  still 
early,  between  six  and  seven  o’clock  ; 
all  was  bustle  and  preparation ;  and 
the  king  stood  beside  the  stables  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  hounds  and  huntsmen, 
when  Alexander  Kuthven,  Gowrie’s 
younger  brother,  came  up,  and,  with 
a  low  courtesy,  kneeling  and  uncover¬ 
ing,  craved  a  moment’s  private  audi¬ 
ence  on  matter  of  the  utmost  moment. 
His  expression  was  perturbed,  his 
manner  hurried;  and  the  king,  ex¬ 
pecting  a  communication  of  import¬ 
ance,  walked  aside  with  him.  Buthven 
then  declared,  that  he,  the  evening 
before,  had  met  a  suspicious-looking 
fellow  without  the  walls  of  St  John¬ 
ston,  with  his  face  muffled  in  a  cloak  ; 
and,  perceiving  him  to  be  terrified  and 
astonished  when  questioned,  he  had 
seized  him ;  and,  on  searching,  had 
found  a  largo  pot  full  of  gold  pieces 
under  his  cloak.  This  treasure,  with 
the  man  who  carried  it,  he  had  secured, 
he  said,  in  a  small  chamber  in  Gowrie 
House ;  and  he  now  begged  the  king 
to  ride  with  him  to  Perth  on  the 
instant,  and  make  sure  of  it  for  him¬ 
self,  as  he  had  not  even  revealed  the 
discovery  to  his  brother  the  earl. 
James  at  fii-st  disclaimed  having  any 
right  to  money  thus  found ;  but  when 
the  Master,  to  one  of  his  questions, 
stated  that  it  seemed  foreign  gold,  tho 
vision  of  crowns  of  the  sun  and 
Spanish  priests  rose  to  tho  royal  sus¬ 
picion  ;  and  he  was  about  to  despatch 

1  Henderson’s  Declarntioii,  Pitcairn’s  Cri¬ 
minal  Trials,  Tol.  11.  p.  175. 
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some  servant  of  Lis  own,  to  ride 
instantly  with  a  warrant  to  the  pro¬ 
vost,  and  seize  the  treasure,  when 
Ruthven  strongly  protested  against  it : 
declaring  that  if  either  the  magistrates 
or  Gowrie  got  their  fingers  on  the 
gold,  it  might  chance  that  very  few 
pieces  would  ever  come  into  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  purse  ;  and  that  all  that  he  im¬ 
plored,  in  recompense  for  his  fidelity, 
was  that  the  king  would  ride  with  him 
to  Perth,  see  the  treasure,  and  judge 
with  his  own  eyes. 

The  court  was  now  on  horseback  ; 
the  morning  wearing  on ;  the  baying 
of  the  hounds,  and  cheering  of  the 
huntsmen,  told  that  the  game  vras 
found ;  and  the  king,  impatiently 
putting  an  end  to  the  interview,  pro¬ 
mised  Ruthven  an  answer  after  he 
had  killed  the  buck.  James  then  gal¬ 
loped  off  ;  but  the  story  haunted  him  ; 
and  on  the  first  check  he  sent  for 
Ruthven,  who  lingered  near  at  hand, 
and  whispered  to  him  that  he  had 
resolved,  the  moment  the  chase  was 
over,  to  accompany  him  to  Perth. 
The  young  man  instantly  despatched 
Andrew  Henderson,  the  chamberlain, 
who,  in  obedience  to  Gowrie’s  orders 
the  night  before,  had,  with  Andrew 
Ruthven,  accompanied  him  to  Falk¬ 
land;  bidding  him  gallop  to  Perth, 
and  tell  Gowrie  that  the  king  would 
be  there  within  a  brief  space,  and 
slenderly  attended. 

When  the  chase  was  ended,  which 
lasted  till  near  eleven,  the  king  sur¬ 
prised  his  courtiers  by  telling  them 
he  meant  to  ride  immediately  to  St 
Johnston,  to  speak  with  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie ;  and  without  giving  himself 
or  his  nobles  time  to  send  for  fresh 
horses,  or  waiting,  as  was  usual,  for 
the  “  riUTi/  of  the  deer,”^  ho  rode  off 
with  Ruthven  at  so  furious  a  pace, 
that  he  was  some  miles  on  the  road 
before  Lennox,  or  any  of  his  suite, 
overtook  him.  All  this  time  Ruthven 
had  been  agitated  and  restless ;  now 
pressing  the  king  to  finish  the  chase  ; 
now  urging  him  not  to  wait  for  fresh 
horses ;  now  insisting  that  neither 
Lennox,  Mai-,  nor  any  number  of  his 

J  French,  curer ;  to  cleanse ;  the  rij'ping 
up  and  cleansing  the  deer.  . 


nobles  should  follow  him,  as  it  might 
•spoil  all :  and  this  to  such  a  degree 
that  James,  as  he  pushed  on,  began  to 
suspect  and  hesitate,  and  calling  Len¬ 
nox  aside,  told  him  the  strange  errand 
he  was  riding  on ;  asking  him  if 
Ruthven,  his  brother-in-law,  had  ever 
shewn  any  symptoms  of  derangement. 
The  duke  pronounced  the  story  utterly 
improbable  ;  but  affirmed  he  had  never 
seen  any  thing  like  madness  in  Ruth¬ 
ven.  “At  all  events,”  said  James, 
“  do  not  you,  Lennox,  fail  to  follow 
me  into  the  room  wdiere  this  fellow 
and  his  treasure  is.”  This  private 
conference  was  not  unobserved  by 
Ruthven.  He  had  a  short  time  before 
despatched  his  other  servant,  Andrew 
Ruthven,  to  ride  forward  with  a  second 
message  to  Perth,  and  now  coming  up 
close  to  the  king,  implored  him  to 
make  none  living  acquainted  with 
their  purpose,  till  he  had  himself  seen 
the  fellow  and  the  treasure.  It  seems 
to  have  been  at  this  moment  that  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine,  w-ho  had  overtaken 
the  king  on  the  road,  privately  asked 
Lennox  how  it  came  that  Ruthven 
had  got  the  king’s  ear,  and  carried  off 
his  majesty  from  his  sport;  to  wdiich 
Lennox  jocularly  answered,  “Peace, 
man  ;  wo  shall  all  be  turned  into 
gold.”“  The  whole  party  then  rode 
forward;  and  on  coming  withhi  a 
mile  of  Perth,  Ruthven,  telhng  the 
king  ho  must  give  warning  to  his 
brother,  galloped  on  before. 

We  must  now  for  a  moment  turn  to 
Gowrie,  whom  Henderson,  on  liis  ar¬ 
rival  at  Gowrie  House,  found,  with 
two  friends,  in  his  chamber.  He  in¬ 
stantly  left  them,  and  inquired,  se¬ 
cretly  and  earnestly,  what  word  lie 
had  brought  from  his  brother  :  had  he 
sent  a  letter ;  how  had  the  king  taken 
with  the  JIaster ;  who  were  with^  his 
majesty  at  the  hunting,  many  or  few  ; 
what  noblemen,  what  names  ?  To 
these  hurried  questions  Henderson 
answered  by  giving  the  mes,sage  sent 
by  young  Ruthven — that  the  king 
would  be  with  him  incontinent,  and 
he  must  prepare  dinner.  He  added, 
that  James  had  received  the  Mivster 
kindly,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
■  Lloyd’s  IforUiies,  p.  783. 
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shoulder  when  he  did  his  courtesy : 
that  his  majesty  had  sundry  of  his 
,  own  suite  with  him,  and  some  Eng¬ 
lishmen  ;  and  that  the  only  nobleman 
he  noticed  was  my  lord  duke.  This 
was  at  ten  o’clock.^  Henderson  then 
went  to  his  own  house,  pulled  off  hLs 
hoots,  and  returned  to  Gowrie  House 
about  eleven,  when  the  earl  com¬ 
manded  him  to  put  on  his  “  secret, 
and  plate  sleeves,”  as  he  would  require 
his  assistance  to  seize  a  Highlandman 
in  the  Shoe  Gate.  At  half-past  twelve 
Gowrie  took  his  dinner,  having,  as  his 
guests,  three  friends  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  as  they  sat  at  table,  Andrew 
Ruthven,  the  Master’s  second  mes¬ 
senger,  entered  the  room,  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  the  earl.  Soon  after  came 
the  Master  himself,  upon  which  Gowrie 
and  his  friend.s  rose;  and  now  for  the 
first  time  openly  alluding  to  the  royal 
vi.sit,  he  assembled  his  servants,  and 
walked  to  the  Inch  or  meadow  near 
the  town,  where  he  met  the  king. 

James’s  train  did  not  exceed  twelve 
or  fifteen  persons,  including  Lennox, 
Mar,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  John  Piam- 
s.ay  his  page.  Dr  Hugh  Henries,  Lords 
Lindores  and  Inchaffray,  with  a  few 
others.  They  wore  their  green  hunt¬ 
ing-dresses,  and  were  wholly  without 
armour;  a  horn  slung  over  their 
shoulder,  and  a  sword  or  deer-knife 
at  their  girdle,  being  all  they  carried. 
Ouwrie’s  servants  and  followers 
amounted  nearly  to  fourscore ;  but 
many  of  these  must  have  been  towns¬ 
men  and  lookers-on.  On  coming  to 
Gowrie  House  the  king  called  for  a 
drink,  and  was  somewhat  annoyed  at 
having  to  wait  long  for  his  welcome 
cup,  and  more  than  an  hour  for  his 
dinner.  During  this  interval,  Alex¬ 
ander  Ruthven  sent  for  the  key  of  the 
long  room,  called  the  Gallery  Chamber, 
which  immediately  adjoined  the  cabi¬ 
net  where  the  king  dined.  At  the  end 
of  this  gallery  was  another  apartment, 
which  opened  into  a  circular  room, 
formed  in  the  interior  of  a  turret ;  and 
this  room,  it  is  important  to  observe, 

1  Henderson’s  Declaration,  Pitcairn’s  Cri¬ 
minal  Tri.als,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

2  A  secret  shirt  of  mail  worn  under  the 
clothes. 


coidd  be  entered,  not  only  by  the  door 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  but  by  another 
door  communicating  with  a  back-stair 
or  turnpike,  called  the  Black  Turnpike. 
Soon  after  the  king  had  sat  down  to 
dinner,  Gowrie,  who  waited  upon  him, 
sent  for  Henderson,  and  taking  him 
aside  secretly,  bade  him  go  to  his 
brother  in  the  gallery.  He  obeyed  ; 
found  Mr  Alexander  there,  and  almost 
instantly  after  was  joined  by  the  earl 
himself,  who  commanded  him  to  re¬ 
main  where  he  was,  and  obey  the 
Master’s  orders.^  Henderson  was  now 
fully  armed,  all  except  the  head :  he 
had  noted  that  the  tale  about  seizing 
a  Highland  thief  in  the  Shoe  Gate  was 
a  false  pretence  ;  and  beginning  to  .sus¬ 
pect  some  treason,  asked  in  an  agitated 
tone,  what  they  were  about  to  do  with 
him  ?  The  only  reply  of  Gowrie  and 
the  Master  was  to  point  to  the  little 
chamber,  make  him  enter  the  door, 
and  lock  him  up. 

All  this  occupied  but  a  few  minutes, 
and  Gowrie  then  returned  to  the  king, 
who  was  sitting  at  his  dessert ;  whilst 
the  duke  and  the  rest  of  the  suite  were 
dining  in  the  next  room.  They  had 
nearly  finished  their  repast,  when 
James,  in  a  bantering  manner,  accused 
Gowrie  of  having  been  so  long  in 
foreign  parts  as  to  have  forgotten  his 
Scottish  courtesies.  “  Wherefore,  my 
lord,”  said  he,  “  since  ye  have  ne¬ 
glected  to  drink  either  to  me  or  my 
nobles,  who  are  your  guests,  I  must 
drink  to  you  my  own  welcome.  Take 
this  cup,  and  pledge  them  the  hing’s 
scoZZ"*  in  my  name.”  Gowrie,  accord¬ 
ingly,  calling  for  wine,  joined  the  duke 
and  his  fellows,  who  were  getting  up 
from  table  ;  and  at  this  instant  Alex¬ 
ander  Ruthven,  seizing  the  moment 
when  the  king  was  alone,  whispered 
him  that  now  was  the  time  to  go. 
James,  rising  up,  bade  him  call  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  ;  but  he  evaded  the 
message,  and  Erskine  never  received 
it.  Lennox,  too,  remembering  the 
king’s  injunctions,  spoke  of  following 
his  majesty ;  but  Gowrie  prevented 
him,  saying,  his  highness  had  retired 

’  Henderson’s  Declaration,  Pitcairn,  vol. 
ii.  p.  177. 

*  The  king’s  scoll ;  the  king’s  health. 
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on  a  quiet  errand,  and  would  not  loe 
disturbed;^  after  which,  he  opened 
the  door  leading  to  his  pleasure-ground, 
and  with  Lennox,  Liudores,  and  some 
others,  passed  into  the  garden.  Thus 
really  cut  off  from  assistance,  but  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  would  be  followed  by 
Lennox,  or  Erskine,  James  now  fol¬ 
lowed  Ruthven  up  a  stair,  and  through 
a  suite  of  various  chambers,  all  of 
them  opening  into  each  other,  the 
Master  locking  every  door  as  they 
passed;  and  observing,  with  a  smile, 
that  now  they  had  the  fellow  sure 
enough.  At  last  they  entered  the 
small  round  room  already  mentioned. 
On  the  wall  hung  a  picture  with  a 
curtain  before  it ;  beside  it  stood  a 
man  in  armour ;  and  as  theking  started 
back  in  alarm,  Ruthven  locked  the 
door,  put  on  his  hat,  drew  the  dagger 
from  the  side  of  the  armed  man,  and 
tearing  the  curtain  from  the  picture, 
shewed  the  well-known  features  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Gowrie,  his  father. 
“  Whose  face  is  that  ?  ”  said  he,  ad¬ 
vancing  the  dagger  with  one  hand  to 
the  king’s  breast,  and  pointing  with 
the  other  to  the  picture.  “  Who  mur¬ 
dered  my  father?  Is  not  thy  con¬ 
science  burdened  by  his  innocent 
blood?  Thou  art  now  my  prisoner, 
and  must  be  content  to  follow  our 
will,  and  to  be  used  as  we  list.  Seek 
not  to  escape  ;  utter  but  a  cry,  [James 
was  now  looking  at  the  window,  and 
beginning  to  speak ;]  make  but  a 
motion  to  open  the  window,  and  this 
dagger  is  in  thy  heart.”  The  king, 
although  alarmed  by  this  fierce  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  suddenness  of  the 
danger,  did  not  lose  his  presence  of 
mind  :  and  as  Henderson  was  evi¬ 
dently  no  willing  accomplice,  he  took 
courage  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Master  :  reminded  him  of  the  dear 
friendship  he  had  borne  him  ;  and, 
“  as  for  your  father’s  death,”  s.aid  he, 
“  I  had  no  hand  in  it ;  it  was  my  coun¬ 
cil’s  doing ;  and  should  ye  now  t.ake 
my  life,  what  preferment  will  it  bring 
you  ?  Have  I  not  both  sons  and 
daughters  ?  You  c.an  never  be  king 
of  Scotland;  and  I  have  many  good 

1  Lennox’s  Declaration,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii. 
p.  172. 


subjects  who  will  revenge  my  death.’ 
Ruthven  seemed  struck  with  this,  and 
swore  he  neither  wanted  his  blood  nor 
his  life.  “  What  racks  ^  it  then,”  said 
the  king,  “  that  you  should  not  take 
olf  your  hat  in  your  prince’s  presence  ?” 
Upon  this  Ruthven  uncovered,  and 
James  resumed.  “What  crave  ye, 
an  ye  seek  not  my  life  ?  ”  “  But  a 

promise,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “  What 
promise  ?”  “Sir,”  said  Ruthven,  “my 
brother  will  tell  you.”  “  Go  fetch 
him  then,”  rejoined  the  king ;  and  to 
induce  him  to  obey,  he  gave  his  oath, 
that  till  his  return  he  would  neither 
cry  out  nor  open  the  window.  Ruth¬ 
ven  consented ;  commanded  Hender¬ 
son  to  keep  the  king  at  his  peril  ;  and 
left  the  room,  locking  the  door  behind 
him. 

James  now,  for  a  moment,  had  time 
to  breathe ;  and  turning  to  Henderson, 
he  asked  him  how  he  came  there. 
The  unhappy  man  declared  he  had 
been  shut  in  like  a  dog.  Would 
Gowrie  do  him  any  mischief?  Hend¬ 
erson  answered  he  should  die  first. 
“  Open  the  window,  then,”  said  James ; 
and  scarce  had  this  been  done,  or 
rather  when  it  was  being  done,  Ruth¬ 
ven  broke  into  the  room  again,  and 
swearing  there  was  no  remedy,  ran  in 
upon  the  king,  seized  him  by  the 
wrists,  and  attempted  to  bind  him  with 
a  g.arter  or  silk  cord  which  he  had  in 
his  hands.  James,  by  a  strong  effort, 
threw  himself  loose,  exclaiming  he  was 
a  free  prince,  and  would  never  be 
bound ;  and  Henderson  at  this  mo- 
mentwrenching  away  the  cord,  theking 
“  leapt  free,”  and  had  almost  reached 
the  window,  when  Ruthven  again 
seized  him  by  the  throat  with  one 
hand,  and  thrust  the  other  into  his 
mouth,  to  prevent  him  giving  the 
alarm.  But  James,  now  rendered 
desperate,  and  exerting  his  utmost 
strength,  dragged  his  assailant  to  the 
window,  and  throwing  hisheadhalf  out, 
though  Ruthven’s  hand  was  still  on  his 
throat,  cried  out,  “Treason  !  help ! 
Earl  of  Mar,  I  am  murdered !  ”  Ruth¬ 
ven  then  dragged  him  back  into  the 
chamber,  upbraiding  Henderson  as  a 
cowardly  villain,  who  would  bring 
3  'iVhat  racks ;  what  forbids. 
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Jeatli  upon  them  all,  and  attempted 
to  draw  his  sword,  which  James  pre¬ 
vented  by  grasping  his  right  hand.^ 
Henderson  during  this,  unlocked  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  then  stood 
trerftbling  and  panic-struck,  w'hilst  a 
desperate  wrestle  continued  between 
the  king  and  lluthven. 

Leaving  James  in  this  struggle  for 
life,  we  must  turn  for  an  instant  to 
Gowrie,  who  had  led  Lennox  and  the 
other  courtiers  into  the  garden.  Whilst 
there,  Cranston,  one  of  his  attendants, 
ran  up,  and  informed  them  that  the 
king  had  left  the  castle  by  the  back 
way,  and  was  riding  over  the  Inch, 
upon  which  Gowrie  called  to  horse; 
and  he,  Lennox,  and  the  rest,  hurry¬ 
ing  down  the  great  staircase,  and 
shouting  for  their  horses,  some  one 
asked  the  porter  in  the  courtyard,  if 
the  king  had  passed.  He  declared  he 
had  not ;  and  persisted  in  his  denial, 
although  his  master  abused  him  as  a 
lying  vai’let.  Gowrie,  upon  thi.s,  ran 
back  into  the  house,  observing  to  Mar, 
he  would  ascertain  the  truth ;  and  re¬ 
turning  within  a  few  minutes,  assured 
them  that  the  king  had  really  gone 
forth,  and  must  now  have  reached  the 
South  Inch.  Scarcely,  however,  was 
this  falsehood  uttered,  when  it  was 
confuted  ;  for  at  this  moment  James’s 
loud  cry  of  treason  and  murder  was 
heard ;  and,  looking  up,  they  saw  the 
king’s  face  at  the  window  of  the  turret, 
the  features  red  and  flushed  with  ex¬ 
ertion,  and  a  hand  on  his  throat."  All 
was  now  horror  and  confusion.  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  collared  Gowrie,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Traitor,  thou  shalt  die  ! 
This  is  thy  work  !  ”  but  was  felled  to 
the  ground  by  Andrew  Euthven,  whilst 
Gowrie  asserted  his  innocence.  Len¬ 
nox’s  first  impulse  was  to  save  the 
king ;  and  he.  Mar,  and  some  other.?, 
rushed  up  the  gi'eat  staircase  to  the 
hall ;  but  finding  the  door  looked,  be¬ 
gan  to  batter  it  with  a  ladder  which 
lay  hard  by.’*  John  Eamsay,  one  of 
the  royal  suite,  was  more  fortunate. 

1  Henderson’s  Declaration  in  Pitcairn,  vol. 
ii.  p.  178. 

3  Lennox’s  Declaration,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p. 
173.  Christie’s  Declaration,  ibid.  p.  1S7. 

3  Ibid.  Lindores’  Declaration,  Pitcairn, 
vol.  ii.  p.  181. 


He  remembered  the  back  entry ;  and 
running  swiftly  up  the  turnpike  stair 
to  the  top,  dashed  open  the  door  of  the 
round  chamber  with  his  foot,  and 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  Euthven,  who  were  wrestling 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  James, 
with  Euthven’s  head  under  his  arm, 
had  thrown  him  down  almost  on  his 
knees,  whilst  the  Master  still  grasped 
the  king’s  throat.^  Eamsay  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  a  hawk,  a  favourite  bird  of 
James’s,  which  he  held  on  his  wrist; 
but  throwing  her  off,  and  drawing  his 
whinger,®  he  made  an  ineffectual  blow 
at  Euthven ;  the  king  calling  out  to 
strike  low,  as  the  traitor  had  on  a  pjme 
doublet.®  Eamsay  then  stabbed  him 
twice  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
The  king,  making  a  strong  effort, 
pushed  him  backwards  through  the 
door,  down  the  stairs;  and  at  this 
moment  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  and  Dr 
Herries  rushing  up  the  turnpike,  and 
encountering  the  unhappy  youth, 
bleeding,  and  staggering  upon  the 
steps,  de,spatched  him  with  their 
swords.  As  he  lay  in  his  last  agony, 
he  turned  his  face  to  them,  and  said, 
feebly,  “  Alas  !  I  had  not  the  wyte 
o’t.”  ^ 

All  this  passed  so  rapidly,  that  Eam¬ 
say  had  only  time  to  catch  a  glance  of 
a  figure  in  armour,  standing  near  the 
king,  but  motionless.  When  he  next 
looked,  it  had  disappeared.  This 
seeming  apparition  was  Henderson, 
still  trembling,  and  in  amazement, 
from  the  scene  he  had  witnessed ;  but 
who,  seeing  the  door  open,  glided  down 
the  turnpike,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  fled 
instantly  from  the  house ;  piassing,  in 
his  flight,  over  the  master’s  dead  body.® 
At  this  moment,  as  Erskine  and  Eani>- 
say  were  congratulating  the  king,  a 
new  tumult  was  heard  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery;  and  they  had  scarcely 

4  Ramsay’s  Declaration,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p. 
183. 

3  Whinger  ;  a  hunting  knife. 

0  Pyne  doublet ;  a  concealed  shirt  of  mail 
worn  under  the  clothes. 

r  I  had  not  the  blame  of  it. 

s  Henderson’s  Declaration,  Ramsay’s  Dec¬ 
laration,  and  Sir  Thomas  Erskine’s  Declara¬ 
tion,  all  printed  in  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175- 
184  inclusive. 
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time  to  Imrry  James  into  the  adjoining 
chamher,  when  Gowrie  himself,  furious 
from  passion,  and  armed  with  a  rapier 
in  each  hand,  rushed  along  the  gallery, 
followed  by  seven  of  his  servants,  with 
drawn  swords.  His  vengeance  had 
been  roused  to  the  utmost  pitch,  by 
his  having  stumbled  over  the  bleeding 
body  of  his  brother ;  and  swearing  a 
dreadful  oath  that  the  traitors  who 
had  murdered  him  should  die,  he 
threw  himself  desperately  upon  Ers- 
kine  and  his  companions,  who  were  all 
wounded  in  the  first  onset,  and  fought 
at  great  odds,  there  being  eight  to 
four.  1  Y et  the  victory  was  not  long 
doubtful ;  for,  some  one  calling  out 
that  the  king  was  slain,  Gowrie,  as  if  par¬ 
alysed  with  horror,  dropped  the  points 
of  his  weapons,  and  Ramsay,  throwing 
himself  within  his  guard,  passed  his 
sword  through  his  body,  and  slew  him 
on  the  spot.  The  servants,  seeing 
their  master  fall,  gave  way,  and  were 
driven  out  of  the  gallery ;  and  Lennox, 
Mar,  and  the  rest,  who  were  still  thun¬ 
dering  with  their  hammers  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  great  door,  having  made 
themselves  known  to  the  king  and  his 
friends  within,  were  joyfully  admitted. 
So  effectually,  however,  had  Ruthven 
secured  this  door,  that  it  was  only  by 
passing  a  hammer  through  one  of  the 
shattered  boards,  and  with  it  forcibly 
wrenching  off  the  lock,  that  their  en¬ 
trance  was  effected.  The  first  thing 
that  met  their  eyes  was  the  dead  body 
of  Gowrie  lying  on  the  floor,  and  the 
king  standing  unharmed  beside  it,  al¬ 
though  still  breathless  from  the  recent 
struggle,  and  disordered  in  his  dress. 
At  this  moment  Grahame  of  Balgone, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  king  from  Falkland,  found 
a  silk  garter  lying  amongst  the  hent 
or  rough  grass  with  which  the  floor  of 
the  round  chamber  was  covered ;  and 
James  immediately  recognised  it  as 
the  same  with  which  Ruthven  had 
attempted  to  bind  his  hands."  The 

1  Thomas  Robertson’s  Beclaration,  Ritcairn, 
vol.  ii.  p.  IOC  ;  also,  ibid.  p.  197  ;  Ramsay’s 
lieclavation,  ibiil.  pp.  183, 184 ;  and  Sir  Tliomas 
Erskinc’s  Declaration,  ibid.  p.  1S2 ;  William 
Robertson’s  Declaration,  ibid.  p.  107. 

•  Graliame’sDcclaration,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1S4 ;  also,  p.  217. 
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king  then  knelt  down,  and  surrounded 
.  by  his  nobles,  who  were  all  on  their 
knees,  devoutly  thanked  God  for  his 
deliverance,  and  prayed  that  the  life 
which  had  been  thus  signally  preserved, 
might  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
his  people. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  risen 
from  their  act  of  gratitude,  when  a 
new  danger  began  to  threaten  them. 
The  city  bell  was  heard  ringing, 
mingled  with  shouts  and  cries  of 
vengeance,  from  an  immense  mob  who 
beset  the  outside  of  Gowrie  House, 
and  thaeatened  to  blow  it  up,  and 
bury  them  in  the  ruins.  Andrew 
Ruthven  and  Violet  Ruthven,  two 
near  relatives  of  the  family  of  Gowrie, 
had  been  busy  in  rousing  the  citizens ; 
and,  running  wildly  through  thestreets, 
vented  curses  and  maledictions'on  “the 
bloody  butchers  ”  w’ho  had  murdered 
their  young  provost  and  his  brother. 
Nor  did  many  spare  to  threaten  the 
king  himself  ;  crying  out,  “  Como 
down,  come  down,  thou  son  of  Seignor 
Davie !  thou  hast  slain  a  better  man 
than  thyself.  Come  down,  green  coats, 
thieves  and  traitors !  liramers  that 
have  slain  these  innocents.  May  God 
let  never  naue  o’  you  have  such  plants 
of  j’our  ain  !  ”  ^  Amid  this  hubbub, 
and  storm  of  lamentation  and  ven¬ 
geance,  James  ordered  the  magistrates 
to  be  admitted  into  the  house ;  and 
having  informed  them  of  all  that  had 
happened,  commanded  them  to  silence 
the  alarum-bell,  and  quiet  the  people  on 
their  peril ;  which  they  at  last  with 
difficulty  effected.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  take  care  of  the  dead  bodies ; 
and  on  searching  Gowrie’s  person, 
there  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his 
doublet,  a  little  parchment  bag  full  of 
“  magical  characters  and  words  of  en¬ 
chantment,”  which  his  tutor,  Rhynd, 
recognised  a.s  the  same  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  him  wearing  at  Ikvdua.'*  A  be¬ 
lief  in  sorcery  was,  as  is  well  known, 
universal  in  these  days ;  and  such 
superstitious  credit  did  both  king  and 
people  give  to  the  little  bag  of  caba- 

’  Orah.arae’s  Declaration,  Pitcairn’s  Crim¬ 
inal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  197-199. 

*  Declaration  of  Rliyml,  Pitcairn’s  Criminal 
Trial.s,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218-220. 
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ILstio  words,  Idat  they  averred  that  no 
blood  had  issiied  from  the  wound  till 
the  spell  was  removed  from  the  body, 
after  which  it  gushed  out  profusely. 

James  now  took  horse,  and  although 
it  was  already  eight  in  the  evening, 
rode  to  Falkland  amid  crowds  of  his 
subjects,  who  poured  in  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  to  testify  their  joy  at  his  escape. 
Next  day  the  news  having  been 
brought  to  Edinburgh,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  enthusiastic  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  city ;  and  the  same  scene 
was  repeated,  with  still  louder  and 
more  affectionate  welcome,  when  the 


king,  after  a  brief  retirement  at  Falk¬ 
land,  passed  over  the  Forth,  and  en¬ 
tered  his  capital.  The  Cross  was  himg 
with  tapestry ;  the  .whole  city,  led  by 
the  judges  and  magistrates,  met  him 
on  the  sands  at  Leith;  and  froni 
thence  he  rode  in  triumph,  and  amid 
an  immense  congregation  of  all  classes 
of  his  people,  to  the  Cross,  where  Mr 
Patrick  Galloway  preached  to  the  mul¬ 
titude,  gave  the  story  of  the  treason, 
and  described  the  miraculous  escape 
of  the  monarch.  His  sermon  still  re¬ 
mains,  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
the  pulpit  eloquence  of  the  times.^ 


CHAPTER  XII. 
JAMES  THE  SIXTH, 
1600— 1G03. 


The  general  gratulatlon  manifested 
at  the  escape  of  the  king  from  the 
treason  of  Gowrie,  was  not  without 
its  alloy.  Though  almost  all  believed 
in  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy,  a 
section  of  the  Kirk  demurred  and 
doubted;  and  as  the  death  of  both 
the  brothers  had  involved  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  plot  in  extreme  obscu¬ 
rity,  the  ministers  not  only  declared 
it  questionable  that  any  treason  had 
been  intended,  but,  after  a  while, 
started  the  extravagant  theory  that 
the  plot  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  king 
against  Gowrie,  not  of  Gowrie  against 
the  king.  To  examine  or  refute  this 
hypothesis,  after  the  facts  which  have 
been  given,  would  be  worse  than  idle  ; 
and  rve  are  not  to  be  surprised  that 
the  incredulity  of  the  Kirk  should 
have  incensed  the  king.  But  James 
adopted  an  unwise  mode  of  refutation. 
Instead  of  simply  insisting  on  the 
great  features  of  the  story,  on  the 
leading  facts  which  were  indisputably 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Lennox, 


Mar,  Ersklne,  and  Ramsay,  and  throw¬ 
ing  aside  all  minor  matters  and  appa¬ 
rent  contradictions,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  rapidity,  terror,  and  tumult 
accompanying  the  event,  confirmed 
rather  than  weakened  the  proof :  he 
forgot  his  dignity ;  held  repeated  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  recusant  ministers ; 
argued,  cavilled,  remonstrated,  and 
attempted  in  vain  to  explain  and  re¬ 
concile  every  minute  particular.  T)ie 
effect  of  all  this  was  precisely  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  :  Mr  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce,  and  his  little  sceptical  con¬ 
clave  of  brethren,  were  quite  as  inge¬ 
nious  in  their  special  pleading  as  the 
king ;  and  not  only  obstinately  refused 
to  accuse  Gowrie  in  their  pulpits  of 
any  plot  against  the  royal  person,  but 
insolently  insinuated  that  their  two 
favourites  had  been  murdered.  James, 
finding  them  immovable,  banished 
them  from  the  capital ;  and  interdicted 
them,  under  pain  of  death,  from 
preaching  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 

1  Pitcairn’s  Qriminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
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This  severity  brought  four  of  the 
recusants,  Balcanquel,  AVatson,  Hall, 
and  Balfour,  to  reason ;  and  they  de¬ 
clared  themselves  thoroughly  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  Cowrie’s  treason.  But 
Bruce  was  inexorable.  He  considered 
that  the  question  involved  not  only 
the  truth  of  the  conspiracy,  but  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Kirk; 
peremptorily  refused  to  exculpate  the 
king,  or  believe  in  his  report ;  and  was 
banished  to  France.^  Extreme  mea¬ 
sures  were  then  adopted  against  the 
family  of  Ruthven;  and  in  a  parlia¬ 
ment  which  assembled  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  month  of  November,  the  re¬ 
volting  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  the 
trial  for  treason  of  the  livid  corpses  of 
these  unhappy  brothers  ;  which,  after 
the  doom  of  forfeiture  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced,  were  hauled  to  the  gibbet, 
hanged  and  quartered.  Their  quar¬ 
ters  were  then  exposed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  places  of  Perth,  Stirling, 
and  Dundee,  and  their  heads  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  prison  in  Edinburgh.  N or 
was  the  ignominy  heaped  upon  the  dead 
greater  than  the  severity  against  the 
living.  An  attempt  was  made,  on 
the  very  night  of  the  catastrophe,  to 
seize  the  two  younger  brothers  of  the 
house,  who,  at  the  time,  were  living 
with  their  unhappy  mother  at  Dun- 
keld ;  but  a  vague  report  of  danger 
had  reached  her,  and  they  had  escaped 
in  disguise,  accompanied  by  their  tu¬ 
tor,  who  brought  them  in  safety  to 
Berwick."  On  the  king’s  return  to 
Falkland,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
August,  the  sister  of  Cowrie,  Mrs  Bea¬ 
trix  Ruthven,  who  was  maid  of  honour 
to  the  queen,  was  dismissed  and  ba- 
ni.shod  from  court.  By  an  act  of  the 
same  parliament  which  inflicted  the 
forfeititre,  the  very  name  of  Ruthven 
was  abolished ;  and  the  brethren  and 
posterity  of  the  house  of  Cowrie  de¬ 
clared  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  en¬ 
joying  inheritance,  place,  or  dignity, 
in  Scotland.  Such  was  the  avidity 
with  which  the  favourites  of  the  court 
sought,  for  their  own  profit,  to  hmit 

1  Spottiswood,  j).  401. 

2  iMS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  I).0., 
Scrope  to  Sir  11.  Cecil,  August  11,  1000.  Djid., 
August  15,  1600. 


down  this  ill-fated  family,  and  fulfil 
the  stern  wishes  of  the  king,  that  but 
for  the  generous  protection  of  Eng¬ 
land,  not  a  male  of  the  house  of  Ruth¬ 
ven  would  have  been  left. 

The  relations  between  Elizabeth  and 
James,  previous  to  the  conspiracy,  bad 
been,  we  have  seen,  far  from  friendly; 
and  this  connivance  of  the  queen  at 
the  concealment  of  the  young  Ruth- 
vens,  with  other  suspicious  reports 
which  arose  immediately  after  the 
catastrophe,  created  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  mind  of  the  king  that  the 
plot  had  been  fostered  in  England. 
It  was  remembered  that  Cowrie  had 
been  admitted,  immediately  previous 
to  the  attempt,  into  the  most  intimate 
confidence  of  the  English  queen ;  it 
was  observed  that  Rhynd,  Cowrie’s 
tutor,  had  been  found  destroying  let¬ 
ters  at  the  moment  he  was  appre¬ 
hended;  it  was  reported  that  Nicolson, 
the  English  resident  at  Edinburgh, 
had  been  seen  waiting,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  August,  on  the 
shore  at  Leith,  and  had  whispered  to 
a  friend,  who  had  betrayed  his  secret, 
that  he  was  expecting  strange  news 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The 
Earl  of  Mar  accused  Lord  AA^ylloughby, 
the  governor  of  Berwick,  to  the  king, 
as  being  privy  to  the  plot;  but  his 
only  evidence  seems  to  have  been  AYyl- 
loughby’s  intimacy  with  Cowrie  at  the 
court  of  England;  and  this  high-minded 
and  brave  soldier,  deeminghis  character 
far  above  such  suspicion,  did  not  con¬ 
descend  to  confute  the  charge.®  All 
these  things,  however,  made  an  im¬ 
pression.  When  Nicolson  assured  the 
king  of  his  devout  thankfulness  for  his 
escape,  the  only  answer  he  received, 
was  an  incredulous  smile  from  James; 
and  many  of  the  highest  rank  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  best  entitled  to  credit,  per¬ 
sisted  in  tracing  the  whole  conspiracy 
to  England.  Many,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  on  the  total  want  of  all  direct 
evidence  of  Cowrie’s  guilt ;  and  as  the 
letters  of  Logan  of  Rcstalrig  had  not 
then  come  to  light,  it  was  difficult  to 
confute  such  sceptics.  Cranston,  Craig- 

’  urs.  Letter,  State-paper  office,  Nicolson  to 
Cecil,  0th  August  1600.  Ibid.,  llth  Augiist 
1600.  Ibid.,  B.O.,  Lord  Wylloughby  to  Cecil. 
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eiigelt,  and  Earon,  all  of  them  servants 
of  Gowrie,  who  were  executed  for  their 
participation  in  the  entarpri.so,  had 
been  examined  by  torture ;  and  both 
in  the  agony  of  the  “  boots,”  and  after¬ 
wards  on  the  scaffold,  confessed  no¬ 
thing  which  could  implicate  their  un- 
happy  master  or  themselves ;  and  the 
letters  of  Nicolson,  LordScrope,  and  Sir 
William  Bowes,  made  little  scruple  of 
throwing  the  chief  guilt  upon  the  king. 

Amid  all  this  obscurity,  recrimina¬ 
tion,  and  conjecture,  James  despatched 
Captain  Preston  to  carry  an  account  of 
his  escape  to  Elizabeth;  and  she,  in 
her  turn,  sent  down  Sir  Harry  Brun- 
ker  with  a  singular  letter,  written 
wholly  in  her  own  hand,  which  began 
with  congratulations,  and  concluded  in 
a  tone  of  mingled  menace  and  reproach. 
Her  anger  had  been  raised  on  a  subject 
which  never  failed  to  produce  in  her 
mind  unusual  excitement — James’s  in- 
trignes  as  to  the  succession ;  and  after 
a  few  lines  on  her  joy  at  his  escape, 
she  attacked  him  in  the  following  bit¬ 
ter  terms  on  his  impatience  for  her 
death,  and  the  indecent  haste  of  his 
preparations  : — 

“  And  though  a  king  I  be,  yet  hath 
my  funerals  been  prepared,  as  I  hear, 
long  ere,  I  suppose,  their  labour  shall 
be  needful ;  and  do  hear  too  much  of 
that  daily,  as  I  may  have  a  good  me¬ 
morial  that  I  am  mortal :  and  withall 
so  be  they,  too,  that  make  such  pre¬ 
paration  aforehand ;  whereat  I  smile, 
supposing  that  such  facts  may  make 
them  readier  for  it  than  I. 

“  Think  not  but  how  wilily  soever 
things  be  carried,  they  are  so  well 
known  that  they  may  do  more  harm  to 
others  than  to  me.  Of  this  my  pen 
hath  run  farther  than  at  first  I  meant, 
when  the  memory  of  a  prince’s  end 
made  me  call  to  mind  such  usage, 
which  too  many  countries  talks  of, 
and  I  cannot  stop  my  ears  from.  If 
you  will  needs  know  what  I  mean,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  impart  to  this 
my  servant  some  part  thereof ;  to  whom 
I  will  refer  me ;  and  will  pray  God  to 
give  you  grace  to  know  what  best  be¬ 
comes  you. 

“  Your  loving  Sister  and  Cousin.”  ^ 

>  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  KoyalLet- 


What  Elizabeth  here  alluded  to  by 
the  memory  of  a  prince’s  end  is  some¬ 
what  obscure;  and  her  ambassador’s 
explanation,  to  which  she  referred 
him,  does  not  appear  :  but  the  subjects 
which  had  especially  excited  her  wrath, 
were  James’s  correspondence  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  his  recent  reception 
of  Sir  Edmund  Ashfield,  the  same 
knight  who  had  been  so  unceremo¬ 
niously  kidnapped  by  Bowes  and  Gue¬ 
vara,  and  Lord  Wylloughby.  It  was 
mortifying  enough  to  a  princess  cling¬ 
ing,  as  still  she  did,  to  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  life  and  glory,  to  know  that 
her  subjects  (as  .she  bitterly  said) 
“  were  looking  to  the  rising  sun ;  ”  but 
to  find  them  in  the  very  act  of  worship, 
chafed  her  to  the  quick :  and  per¬ 
haps  nothing  weighed  heavier  against 
Essex,  than  his  suspected  favour  for 
James.  There  is  a  remarkable  paper 
preserved,  in  which  Ashfield  gave  his 
opinion  to  the  Scottish  king  on  the 
best  mode  of  accomplishing  his  great 
object;  and  although  no  letters  be¬ 
tween  James  and  Essex  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  now 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  had  engaged 
to  support  the  claim  of  the  Scottish 
monarch  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence.  In  his  advices,  Ashfield 
complimented  James  on  the  wisdom 
and  judgment  which  had  distinguished 
his  policy  towards  the  state  and  people 
of  England.  It  was  a  great  matter,  ho 
observed,  that  none  feared  his  future 
government,  or  had  taken  offence  at 
his  person.  He  instructed  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  every  effort  to  gain  the  common 
lawyers,  who  possessed  the  “  gainful- 
lest”  offices;  were  rich  and  politic  men, 
more  feared  than  beloved  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  yet  very  powerful  in  the  state. 
He  ought  next,  he  said,  to  secure  the 
clergy,  who  possessed  the  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  universities ;  were  rich  ; 
and  had  most  of  the  people,  and  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  at  their  de¬ 
votion.  lie  should  assure  them  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  altering  the 

ter.s,  Scotlanit  Copy  of  her  Majesty’s  letter 
to  the  King  of  Scots,  written  willi  her  own 
hand,  and  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Lruiiker,  August 
21, 1(500. 
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state  of  religion,  or  their  livings ;  which, 
according  to  the  then  computation  of 
the  parishes  in  England,  amounted  to 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.  And  if  (Ashfield  added) 
the  king  declared  his  inclination  to 
exempt  them  from  the  heavy  taxes 
which  they  now  paid,  it  would  go  far  to 
bring  over  the  whole  body  to  his  ser¬ 
vice.  He  also  advised  the  king  to  have 
letters  ready,  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth’s 
death,  to  some  one  or  two  of  the  chief  est 
“  men  of  command”  in  every  shire 
and  corporation,  and  promised  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  a  list,  not  only  of  the  names 
of  such,  but  also  of  the  collectors  and 
tellers  of  the  crown  rents  in  England, 
to  whom  he  might  give  speedy  and 
special  directions,  by  gracious  letters, 
and  win  them  to  his  service.  His  last 
remark  related  to  the  “  citizens  of 
London,”  a  body  of  men  whom  he 
described  as  rich,  strong,  and  well 
governed ;  who  would  stand  firm  to 
the  preservation  of  their  wealth,  and 
keep  themselves  neutral  till  they  saw 
which  of  the  competitors  was  likely  to 
prove  the  strongest,  and  how  the  game 
would  go.^ 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of 
that  parliament,  in  November,  in 
which  the  forfeiture  of  the  Gowries 
took  place,  some  unhappy  differences 
broke  out  between  the  king  and  his 
queen ;  this  princess  having  shewn  a 
deeper  commiseration  for  the  Ruth- 
ven  family  than  James  approved  of. 
Amongst  the  innumerable  reports 
which  had  arisen,  after  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  it  had  been  whispered  that 
jealousy  had  lent  its  sting  to  the 
royal  wrath.  But  although  Anne  of 
Denmark  was  sufficiently  gay  and 
thoughtless  to  give  some  ground  for 
the  imputation,  the  common  story  of 
her  passion  for  the  Master  of  Ruthven 
seems  to  rest  on  nothing  more  than 
the  merest  rumour.  She  imprudently 
had  given  her  countenance  to  that 
party  at  court  which  opposed  the  ex¬ 
treme  severity  of  the  king.  It  was 
reported  that  she  had  secretly  sent 
for  Beatrix  Ruthven,  and  favoured 
her  with  a  midnight  interview  in  tlie 
palace.  She  suspected  that  intrigues 

'  MS.,  British  Museum,  Julius,  F.  vi.  133. 
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were  carrying  on  against  her ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  if  we  may  beheve  Nicol- 
son  the  en-joy  of  Elizabeth,  was  so  far 
overcome  by  passion,  that  she  openly 
upbraided  James  w'ith  a  plot  for  her 
imprisonment ;  and  warned  him  that 
he  would  not  find  her  so  easy  a  prey 
as  an  Earl  of  Gowrie.  The  probability, 
however,  is,  that  all  this  was  much  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  the  gossiping  propensities 
of  Nicolsou :  for  the  royal  couple,  whom 
he  represented  as  on  very  evil  terms 
on  the  31st  of  October,  had  been  de¬ 
scribed,  in  a  letter  written  only  two 
days  before,  as  exceedingly  loving, 
and  almost  ultra-uxorious.^  In  the 
midst  of  this  alternate  matrimonial 
shade  and  sunshine,  Anne  gave  birth 
to  a  prince,  afterwards  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Charles  the  First ;  whose  baptism 
was  held,  with  great  state  and  page¬ 
antry,  on  the  30th  of  December.’ 

Captain  Preston,  James’s  ambassa¬ 
dor,  now  returned  from  the  court  of 
England,  and  brought  a  more  ami¬ 
cable  letter  from  the  queen  than  her 
former  ironical  epistle.  In  speaking 
of  Gowrie’s  treason,  she  declared  her 
fervent  wishes,  that  “  the  bottom  of 
such  a  cankered  malady  should  be 
fathomed  to  the  uttermost ;  ”  and  in 
alluding  to  the  sorceries  of  the  earl, 
and  the  familiar  spii'its  who  were  said 
to  wait  on  his  will,  expressed  her  con¬ 
viction  that  “  none  were  left  in  hell,” 
so  detestable  was  the  treason ;  but 
this,  she  concluded,  ought  to  increase 
his  gratitude  to  that  Almighty  Power 
under  whose  wings  no  infernal  assaults 
could  reach  him,  as  it  gave  greater 
fervency  to  the  Amen  with  which  she 
accompanied  her  thanksgiving.'*  How¬ 
ever  involved  or  pedantic,  there  was 
no  such  obscurity  in  this  letter  as  in 
the  former ;  no  dark  hints  or  menaces : 
and  its  conciliatory  tone  was  met  by 
James  with  every  friendly  and  grate¬ 
ful  offer  of  assistance  against  her 
enemies.  He  revealed  to  her  all  the 

2  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson  to 
Cecil,  October  28,  1600.  Also,  ibid.,  same  to 
same,  October  31,  1600. 

»  Ibid.,  December  30,  1600. 
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secret  intelligence  he  had  received 
from  Spain,  and  promised  his  utmost 
efforts  to  raise  a  force  of  two  thousand 
Highland  soldiers,  to  act  as  auxiliaries 
with  the  English  army  in  Ireland.^ 
When  this  proposal,  however,  after¬ 
wards  came  before  the  convention  of 
the  three  estates,  many  of  the  High¬ 
landers  and  Islesmen  sternly  refused 
to  bear  arms  against  the  Irish ;  a  race 
to  whom  they  were  linked,  they  said, 
by  common  descent  and  a  common 
language ;  whilst  the  Saxons,  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  whose  battles  they  were  to  fight, 
had  long  been  the  bitter  enemies,  both 
of  themselves  and  their  Irish  ances¬ 
tors.  What  impression  English  gold 
might  have  made  on  these  patriotic 
scruples  is  not  certain ;  for,  before  the 
muster  could  be  made,  a  signal  victory 
of  the  deputy.  Lord  Mountjoy,  over 
the  united  forces  of  Tyrone  and  the 
Spaniards,  rendered  all  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  unnecessary.^ 

The  fate  of  Essex,  who  now  lay  a 
condemned  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was 
a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  James. 
What  negotiations  had  passed  between 
this  vmfortunate  nobleman  and  the 
King  of  Scots,  it  is  extremely  difScult 
to  discover.  No  letters  from  Essex 
to  James,  or  from  the  king  to  Essex, 
have  been  preserved;  at  least  none 
have  been  discovered  :  and  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Eapin,  which  has  been  more 
or  less  copied  by  all  succeeding  Eng- 
li.sh  historians,  that  James  was  actually 
a  feUow-conspirator  with  him  in  his 
insane  project  for  the  seizure  of  the 
queen’s  person,  and  that  it  was  a  part 
of  their  jfiot  to  dethrone  Elizabeth 
and  crown  James,  is  utterly  improb¬ 
able,  and  supported  by  no  evidence 
whatever.  That  the  king,  in  common 
with  all  who  knew  him  best,  esteemed 
and  admired  Essex,  and  that  Essex 
had  written  to  James  after  his  return 
from  Ireland,  is,  however,  certain; 
nor  is  it  at  aU  improbable  that  the 
English  earl  had  laboured  to  estrange 
the  Scottish  monarch  from  Cecil,  and 
to  persuade  him  that  the  secretary 

1  MS.  better.  State-paper  Office,  Koyal 
Letters,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  July  4,  1602. 

2  Ibid.,  January  3, 1601-2.  Also,  ibid.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6, 1601-2. 


was  an  enemy  to  his  claim,  and  fav¬ 
oured  the  title  of  the  Infanta.  There 
undoubtedly  was  a  time,  as  we  learn 
from  James’s  secret  instructions  to 
Burlie,^  (whom  he  despatched  in  1601 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,)  when 
the  Scottish  king  hesitated  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  secure  the  aid  of  the 
party  of  Essex  or  of  Cecil  in  his  secret 
negotiations  with  England ;  but  the 
defeat  and  imprisonment  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  nobleman  convinced  him 
that  his  case  was  desperate  ;  and  there 
is  an  expression  in  one  of  James’s  me¬ 
moranda,  from  which  we  may  infer, 
that  to  conciliate  Elizabeth  he  had 
meanly  sent  her  one  of  Essex’s  letters 
to  himself. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Scottish 
king  some  time  before  the  trial  of  Es¬ 
sex,  had  determined  to  communicate 
with  Elizabeth  on  some  points  where¬ 
in  he  found  himself  aggrieved;  and 
he  now,  with  the  view  of  interceding 
for  his  gallant  and  unfortunate  friend, 
despatched  to  London  two  ambassa¬ 
dors,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  his  high¬ 
est  and  most  trusted  nobles,  and  Mr 
Edward  Bruce,  abbot  of  Kinloss,  a 
person  of  gi-eat  judgment  and  experi¬ 
ence.  They  set  off  towards  the  middle 
of  February  1601, '‘with  a  gallant  suite 
of  more  than  forty  persons ;  and  on 
their  arrival  at  Berwick  were  received 
by  the  governor.  Lord  Wylloiighby, 
who  gathered  from  them,  in  the  course 
of  their  brief  intercom-se,  that  the 
chief  object  of  their  mission  W'as  to 
congratulate  the  English  queen  on  her 
escape  from  the  treason  of  Essex,  and 
to  remonstrate  against  the  reception 
and  relief  of  Gowrie’s  brothers  in 
England.®  In  their  conversations 
with  this  nobleman,  they  appear  to 
have  avoided  any  allusion  to  the  pro¬ 
bable  fate  of  Essex ;  yet  that  James 
had  directed  them  to  intercede  for 
his  friend  cannot  be  doubted.  His 

5  Hailes’  Cecil  Correspondence,  p.  112. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil,  February  15,  1600-1.  Written  on 
the  day  Nicolson  communicated  to  James  the 
intelligence  of  the  determination  to  execute 
Essex.  Certain  news  of  his  death  were 
brought  on  4th  March,  1600-1. 

5  Ibid.,  B.C.,  Lord  IVylloughby  to  Cecil, 
to  February  22.  1601,  following  the  Scottish 
computation ;  1600  the  English. 
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compassion,  however,  came  too  late; 
for  Essex  was  beheaded  before  the 
ambassadors  reached  London.  The . 
original  instructions  for  their  mission 
have  not  been  preserved ;  but  a  letter 
of  their  royal  master  to  Mar  and  Kin- 
loss,  written  soon  after  their  arrival, 
opens  up  to  us  much  of  its  secret 
history.  The  real  purpose  for  which 
they  went,  was  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
English  nobility  and  people  on  the 
great  subject  of  the  succession ;  to 
secure  friends ;  to  discover  and  under¬ 
mine  opponents ;  to  conciliate  the 
queen,  and,  if  possible,  procure  from 
her  a  more  dlstiuct  recognition  of 
James’s  title  to  the  throne  :  above  all, 
to  gain  Secretary  Cecil,  who  was  now 
at  the  head  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  whose  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion  James  had  long  believed  that 
everything  depended.  Many  others 
had  been  forward  in  offering  their 
assistance ;  and  to  all  he  prudently 
gave  a  cordial  reception ;  but  to  Cecil 
alone  he  looked  as  the  man  who  had 
the  game  in  his  hand,  and  whom  he 
described  in  his  letter  of  instructions 
as  “king  there  in  effect.”* 

On  the  first  audience  of  Mar  and 
Kinloss,  however,  all  seemed  likely  to 
miscarry.  From  the  coldness  and 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  she  appeared  to 
resent  some  expressions  in  the  king’s 
sealed  letter,  written  wholly  in  his 
own  hand,  and  expostulating  with  her, 
in  very  decided  terms,  against  her  too 
easy  belief  of  the  unjust  imputations 
so  generally  circulated  against  him. 
He  declared  that  he  was  impelled  by 
their  long  friendship  and  her  own 
example,  to  unbosom  his  griefs,  and 
not  to  suffer  any  misconstrued  thoughts 
against  her  actions  to  take  harbour  in 
his  heart ;  for  which  purpose,  having 
already  experienced  the  mischief  which 
both  had  suffered  from  the  emi^loy- 
ment  of  inferior  diplomatic  agents,  he 
had  now  sent  one  of  his  highest 

•  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  R.'Ceoll,  by 
Lord  Uailes,  p.  li  From  a  MS.  letter,  State- 
paper  Office,  James  Hudson  to  Cecil,  March’ 
7,  lBOO-1,  it  appears  the  amb.assadors  arrived 
in  London  early  in  Miuch.  Their  audience 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  22d  of  March. 
MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Hudson  to 
Cecil,  March  20,  1600-L 


nobles,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  one  of 
his  wisest  councillors,  the  Abbot  of 
Kinloss ;  both  of  them  men  of  known 
and  constant  affection  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  amity  between  the  two 
nations  and  their  sovereigns ;  and 
whom  he  had  fully  instructed  to  deal 
with  all  “  that  honest  plainness  which 
was  the  undisseverable  companion  of 
true  friendship.”  ^ 

Their  plainness,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  rather  too  much  for  the 
temper  of  Elizabeth,  which,  at  no 
time  very  amiable,  was  now  fretted  and 
broken  by  her  increasing  infirmities. 
“  Her  majesty,”  said  Cecil  to  Nicolson, 
“gave  the  Earl  of  Mar  nothing  but 
negative  answers ;  the  matters  being 
of  so  sour  a  nature  to  the  queen,  who 
loves  neither  importunity  nor  expostu¬ 
lation.”  When  the  ambassadors  ex¬ 
plained  the  great  pecuniary  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  their  royal  master,  and  his 
hopes  that,  having  done  so  much  to 
assist  her  against  their  common  ene¬ 
mies,  he  now  expected  some  return  in 
current  coin,  she  met  the  proposal 
with  a  haughty  denial.  She  would 
give,  she  said,  no  ready  money ;  but, 
if  he  continued  to  deserve  it,  his  pen¬ 
sion  should  be  augmented ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  it  would  be  well  if  he,  who 
boa.sted  of  his  services  against  the 
common  enemy,  would  cease  all  traffic 
with  Spain,  and  receive  less  frequent 
messages  from  Rome.  As  to  Lady 
Lennox’s  lands,  which  he  claimed  so 
confidently,  he  should  not  receive  a 
fraction  of  their  rents ;  his  title  to 
them,  she  thought,  was  still  in  nubi- 
bus ;  and  till  he  made  it  out  more 
clearly,  the  estates  were  in  safe  hands. 
For  the  other  matters,  on  which  they 
had  shewn  themselves  so  importunate, 
they  were  of  too  delicate  and  impor¬ 
tant  a  nature  to  be  suddenly  handled  ; 
and  she  wondered,  she  said,  at  the 
boldness  and  perseverance  with  which 
they  had  pressed  upon  her,  and  dared 
to  broach  to  her  council,  so  forbidding 
a  subject.^  This,  of  course,  alluded  to 
the  succession;  which,  reminding  her 
2  State-paperOffice,  Royal  Letters,  Scotland, 
James  to  Elizabeth,  wholly  in  the  king’s  own 
hand,  Februaiy  10,  1601. 

8  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Titus,  C.  vii. 
f,  121,  Jffiziibeth  to  James,  May  11, 1601. 
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of  the  probability  of  her  near  dissolu¬ 
tion,  proved  unpalatable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  BO  that  the  ambassadors  wrote 
to  the  king  in  the  lowest  spirits,  and 
strongly  remonstrated  with  Secretary 
Cecil  on  their  strange  reception. 
Nothing  in  the  world,  they  said,  in 
addressing  this  minister,  but  their  un¬ 
comfortable  experience,  could  have 
persuaded  them  that  his  royal  mis¬ 
tress  would  have  treated  the  offers 
which  regarded  her  own  safety,  and 
the  welfare  of  her  people,  with  so  little 
regard ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
gave  so  ready  an  ear  to  the  enemies  of 
their  master,  and  the  vile  slanders 
which  had  been  circulated  against  him. 
They  must  make  bold  to  teU  him, 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  vigilancy  and  credulity;  and 
that  it  formed  no  part  of  wisdom, 
“pmere  rumores  ante  salufem.”  ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  attend  to  the  di¬ 
rections  which  this  unpromising  state 
of  things  drew  from  the  Scottish  king. 
The  ambassadors,  it  would  appear,  had 
sought  his  instructions  as  to  the  terms 
in  which  they  ought  to  leave  the  Eng¬ 
lish  queen,  if  she  continued  in  this  im- 
propitious  and  distant  temper.  “As 
to  your  doubt,”  said  he,  “  in  what  sort 
to  leave  there,®  it  must  be  according 
to  the  answer  you  receive  to  the 
former  demands  :  for  if  ye  be  well 
satisfied  therein,  then  must  ye  have 
a  sweet  and  kind  parting;  but  if  ye 
get  nothing  but  a  flat  and  obstinate 
denial,  which  I  do  surely  look  for, 
then  are  ye,  in  both  the  parts  of 
your  commission,  to  behave  yourself 
thus  : — 

“  Fimt,  ye  must  be  the  more  care¬ 
ful,  since  ye  come  so  little  speed  in 
yom-  public  employment  with  the 
queen,  to  set  forward  so  much  the 
more  youi private  negotiation  with  the 
country ;  and  if  ye  see  that  the  people 
be  not  in  the  highest  point  of  discon¬ 
tentment,  (whereof  I  already  spake,) 
then  must  ye,  by  your  labours  with 
them,  make  your  voyage  at  least  not 
all  utterly  unprofitable ;  which  doth 

1  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  D. 
ii.  f.  470,  Earl  of  Mar  and  Mr  Bruce  abbot  of 
Kinloss  to  Secretary  Cecil,  April  29, 1601. 

-  To  leave  there,  i.e,,  in  what  terms  you 
take  your  leave. 


consist  in  these  points  ;  First,  to  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  certainty  ye  can  of  the 
town  of  London,  that  in  due  time  they 
will  favour  the  right;  Next,  to  renew 
and  confirm  your  acquaintance  with 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  Thirdly, 
to  obtain  as  great  a  certainty  as  ye  can 
of  the  fleet,  by  the  means  of  Lord 
Henry  Howard’s  nephew,  and  of  some 
seaports ;  Fourthly,  to  secure  the 
hearts  of  as  many  noblemen  and 
knights  as  ye  can  get  dealing  with, 
and  to  be  resolved  what  every  one  of 
their  parts  shah  be  at  the  great  day ; 
Fifthly,  to  foresee  anent®  armour  for 
every  shire,  that  against  that  day  my 
enemies  have  not  the  whole  command¬ 
ment  of  the  armoiu-,  and  my  friends 
only  be  unarmed;  Sixthly,  that,  as  ye 
have  written,  ye  may  distribute  good 
seminaries^  through  every  shire,  that 
may  never  leave  working  in  the  har¬ 
vest  imtil  the  day  of  reaping  come ; 
and  generally  to  leave  all  things  in 
such  certainty  and  order,  as  the  ene¬ 
mies  be  not  able,  in  the  meantime,  to 
lay  such  bars  in  my  way  as  shall  make 
things  remediless,  when  the  time  shall 
come. 

“  Now,  as  to  the  terms  ye  shall 
leave  in  with  the  queen,  in  case  of  the 
foresaid  flat  denial,  let  your  behaviour - 
ever  be  with  aU  honour,  respect,  and 
love  to  her  person ;  but,  at  your  part¬ 
ing,  ye  shall  plainly  declare  unto  her, 
that  she  cannot  use  me  so  hardly  as  it 
shall  be  able  to  make  me  forget  any 
part  of  that  love  that  I  owe  to  her  as  to 
my  nearest  kinswoman ;  and  that  the 
greatest  revenge  I  shall  ever  take  of 
her,  shall  be  to  pray  to  God  to  open 
her  eyes  and  to  let  her  see  how  far 
she  is  wronged  by  such  base  instru¬ 
ments  about  her,  as  abuse  her  ears ; 
and  that  although  I  shall  never  give 
her  occasion  of  grief  in  her  time,  yet 
the  day  may  come  when  1  shall  crave 
an  account  at  them  of  their  presump¬ 
tion,  when  there  will  be  no  bar  be¬ 
twixt  me  and  them.”  ® 

Nothing  could  be  more  manly  and 
judicious  than  this  advice  to  his  am¬ 
bassadors  ;  nothing  was  more  fitted  to 

s  f.e.  Regarding.  *  Secret  agents. 

‘  Hailes’  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  B. 
Cecil,  p.  9. 
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raise  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
queen  herself,  than  a  line  of  conduct 
at  once  affectionate  and  firm.  Nor. 
■were  his  sentiments  and  instructions 
less  sound  with  regard  to  Secretary 
Cecil,  and  those  other  powerful  nobles 
whom  he,  at  this  time,  suspected  of 
hostility  to  his  claim,  and  from  w'hom 
he  had  expected  better  things. 

“You  shall  plainly  declare,”  said 
he,  “to  Mr  Secretary  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  that  since  now,  when  they  are 
in  their  kingdom,  they  will  thus  mis- 
know  me,  when  the  chance  shall  turn 
I  shall  cast  a  deaf  ear  to  their  re¬ 
quests  :  and  whereas  now  I  would 
have  been  content  to  have  given 
them,  by  your  means,  a  pre-assurance 
of  my  favour,  if  at  this  time  they  had 
pressed  to  deserve  the  same ;  so  now 
they,  contemning  it,  may  be  assured 
never  hereafter  to  be  heard,  but  ad 
the  queen’s  hard  usage  of  me  to  be 
hereafter  craved  at  their  hands.”  ^ 

This  last  menace,  however,  was 
wholly  unnecessary.  Cecil,  whose 
prudence  had  led  him,  for  some 
years  past,  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
King  of  Soots,  and  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  his  royal  mistress  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  all  proposals  from 
that  suspected  quarter,  was  too  acute 
a  courtier,  and  ■too  keenly  alive  to  his 
own  interest,  not  to  discern  the  exact 
moment  when  perseverance  in  this 
principle  would  have  been  visited  with 
the  total  ruin  of  his  power.  That 
moment  had  now  arrived.  Elizabeth’s 
health  was  completely  shattered ;  and 
however  earnestly  she  struggled  to 
conceal  the  truth  from  herself,  or  to 
assume  her  usual  gaiety  before  her 
people,  it  was  but  too  evident  that, 
after  her  long  and  proud  walk  of  glory 
and  strength,  her  feet  were  beginning 
to  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountain  ; 
and  that  the  time  could  not  be  very 
far  distant  when  the  silver  cord  must 
be  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  bo 
broken.  With  this  prospect  before 
him,  Cecil  opened,  with  extraordinary 
caution,  and  tho  most  solemn  injunc¬ 
tions  and  oaths  of  concealment,’*  a  ne, 

1  Hailes’  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  E. 
Cecil,  pp.  8,  9,  10. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  190,  101 ;  also,  pp.  202,  203. 
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gotiation  with  Mar  and  Kinloss ;  and 
James,  who  had  hitherto  suispected 
him,  not  only  welcomed  the  advances, 
but  soon  gave  him  his  full  confidence, 
and  intrusted  everything  to  his  man¬ 
agement  and  address.  How  aU  this 
was  effected,  what  were  the  steps 
which  led  from  distrust  to  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  and  from  this  to  undoubting  and 
almost  exclusive  confidence,  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  but  two  facts  are  certain 
and  full  of  meaning :  the  first,  that 
Cecil,  as  appears  by  a  paper  preserved 
at  Hatfield,  advanced  ten  thousand 
pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket  to 
James,  which  was  never  repaid;  the 
second,  that  this  able  diplomatist, 
from  being  first  minister  to  Elizabeth, 
upon  the  death  of  his  mistress  step¬ 
ped  at  once,  without  question  or  op¬ 
position,  into  the  same  high  office 
under  James. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  ambassa¬ 
dors  profited  by  this  secret  influence  ; 
and  acting  under  the  instructions  of 
one  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  queen  and  the 
state  of  the  country,  were  able  to  fol¬ 
low  out  their  instructions  with  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  success  than  on  their 
first  arrival.  After  a  residence  of 
three  months  in  England,**  they  re¬ 
turned  to  James  in  the  beginning  of 
June;  and  although  all  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  the 
assurances  which  they  brought  from 
Elizabeth  were  friendly  and  encourag¬ 
ing.  She  expressed  her  astonishment, 
indeed,  that  the  king  should  have 
again  pressed  upon  her  the  same  dis¬ 
agreeable  matter,  on  which  she  had 
hoped  he  was  already  satisfied.  It 
was  a  bold  thing,  she  said,  for  any 
subject  of  here  to  communicate  with 
the  King  of  Scots  on  so  great  a  cause, 
without  her  privity  ;  and  he  had  done 
well  to  address  her  openly  :  for  he 
might  assure  himself  that  she  alone 
could  do  him  good  :  all  byways  would 
turn  to  dust  and  smoke.  As  to  his 
griefs,  to  which  he  alluded  in  his  let¬ 
ter,  her  conscience  acquitted  her  of 
every  action  which  should  give  him 
the  slightest  annoyance  ;  yet  .she  took 

s  From  about  February  20tb,  till  J  uue  2(], 
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it  kindly  that  he  had  unbosomed 
them,  and  had  sent  her  so  “  well- 
chosen  a  couple”  as  Mar  and  Kinloss. 

Her  letter  concluded  with  this  warn¬ 
ing,  embodied  in  her  usual  style  of 
mystery  and  innuendo  : — 

“  Let  not  shades  deceive  you,  which 
may  take  away  best  substance.  . 

An  upright  demeanour  bears  ever 
more  poise  than  all  disguised  shows 
of  good  can  do.  Kemember,  that  a 
bird  of  the  air,  if  no  other  instrument, 
to  an  honest  king  shall  stand  instead 
of  many  feigned  practices  to  utter 
aught  that  may  any  wise  touch  him. 

And  so  leaving  my  scribbles,  with  my 
best  wishes  that  you  scan  what  works 
becometh  best  a  king,  and  what  in  end 
will  best  avail  him,  [I  rest]  your  lov¬ 
ing  sister,  that  longs  to  see  you  deal  as 
kindly  as  I  mean.”  ^ 

Elizabeth’s  Last  parliament  met,  (Oc¬ 
tober  27th  ;)  and  the  queen,  although 
utterly  unable  for  the  exertion,  in¬ 
sisted  on  opening  it  in  person,  and 
with  unusual  pomp  ;  but  she  fainted 
under  the  weight  of  the  royal  robes, 
and  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
if  some  gentlemen  at  h.and  had  not 
caught  her  in  their  arms.  ~  The  Irish 
war,  and  the  necessity  of  a  large  sub¬ 
sidy  to  support  it,  formed  the  great 
business  for  which  i^arliament  had  as¬ 
sembled  ;  and  the  queen  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  avail  herself  of  James’s  re¬ 
cent  offer  j  to  send  her  a  body  of 
Highland  auxiliaries  from  the  Isles. 

Lord  Mouutjoy,  the  deputy,  was  still 
surrounded  by  difficulties.  He  had  to 
hold  out,  not  only  against  the  native 
Irish,  led  by  O’Neill,  but  against  a 
force  of  four  thousand  Hp.aniard.s,  who 
had  effected  a  landing  at  Kinsale,  un¬ 
der  Hon  Juan  D’Aguilar.  To  these 
dangers  threatening  England  from 
without,  was  added  the  deep  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  j^eople  at  home  j  who  were 
groaning  under  that  monstrous  and 
1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Royal  Let¬ 
ters,  Scotland.  Lndorsed,  Copy  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s  letter  to  the  King  of  Scots,  written 
witli  her  own  hand.  See,  also,  her  public 
letter  under  tho  Privy  Seal,  delivered  to  the 
ambassadors  on  their  return,  M,S  British 
Museum,  Titus,  C.  vii.  fol.  124,  dated  May  11 
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oppres.siv0  system  of  monopolies, 
which  had  raised  the  prices  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  amount.  By  a  monopoly  we  are 
to  understand  a  royal  patent,  whicli 
conveyed  to  some  individual  the  light 
of  exclusively  selling  any  particular 
commodity ;  and  the  power  of  grant¬ 
ing  such,  the  queen  claimed,  and 
justly,  as  a  part  of  her  royal  preroga¬ 
tive.  ^  But  she  had  now  carried  the 
practice  to  a  grinding  and  ruinous  ex¬ 
tent.  The  patentee,  if  he  did  not  ex¬ 
ercise  the  privilege  himself,  disposed 
of  it  to  another ;  and,  in  either  case, 
all  inferior  venders,  whether  in  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail,  were  compelled  to  pay 
him  a  high  yearly  premium,  whicli  of 
course,  fell  eventually  on  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  abuse  had  gone  on  in¬ 
creasing  since  the  seventeenth  year  of 
the  queen’s  reign ;  who  had  found  it 
a  convenient  way  of  paying  a  debt,  or 
satisfying  an  importunate  courtier  or 
creditor,  without  drawing  upon  her 
own  privy  purse,  or  risking  her  popu¬ 
larity  by  direct  taxation.^  It  was  to 
the  deep  and  general  discontent  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this,  that  King  James  had 
alluded  in  his  secret  instructions  to 
Mar  and  Kinloss,  when  he  advised 
them  to  discover  whether  the  impa¬ 
tience  and  disgust  of  the  country 
had  increased  to  such  a  height  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  keep  on  terms 
any  longer  with  prince  or  st.ate;  in 
which  case,  he  ob, served,  it  would  bo 
a  pity  not  to  declare  himself  openly  in 
their  favour,  or  to  suffer  them  to  be 
overthrown  for  lack  of  good  backing 
a  sentence,  by  the  way,  which  proves 
that  Elizabeth  had  good  ground  for 
her  jealousy  of  the  intrigues  of  tho 
Scottish  king  with  her  subjects.  But 
on  the  arrival  of  Mar  and  Kinloss, 
they  soon  discovered  that  the  execra^ 
tions  of  the  peoiilo  were  directed 
rather  against  the  minister  Cecil  and 
the  government,  than  again, st  tho 
queen  herself ;  and  when  piarliament 
met,  and  the  subject  of  the  Irish  war 
was  brought  before  the  Commoii.s,  it 
was  soon  seen  that  they  knew  per- 


’  Linganl’s  11131017  of  England,  vol.  viii.  _[>. 
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fectly  how  to  make  this  distinction. 
The  safety  of  the  conutvy  and  the 
honour  of  the  queen  demanded  that 
they  should  make  every  sacrifice  to 
bring  the  Irish  war  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  agreed  to  one  of  the 
largest  grants  that  had  been  given 
during  this  long  reign  ;  voting  at  once 
four  subsidies,  and  eight  tenths  and 
fifteenths,  for  the  expense  of  the 
war  :  ^  but  on  the  odious  grievance  of 
monopolies  they  were  firm.  Cecil’s 
coach,  in  going  to  parliament,  had 
been  surrounded  by  aninfuriatedmob, 
which  assailed  him  with  curses,  and 
threatened  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  It 
was  time,  therefore,  to  take  the  alarm^  j 
and  the  queen,  who,  however  obsti¬ 
nate  with  her  ministers,  never  strug¬ 
gled  beyond  the  proper  point  with 
her  j)eople,  sent  for  the  speaker  of  the 
Commons,  and  declared  her  resolution 
to  abolish  the  whole  system.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  the 
utmost  joy;  the  queen  regained  her 
popularity ;  and  soon  after  this,  the 
total  defeat  of  Tyrone  and  his  Span¬ 
ish  auxiliaries,  the  successful  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  galleys  un¬ 
der  Spinola,  by  a  combined  squadron 
of  the  English  and  Dutch,  shed  a  fare¬ 
well  ray  of  glory  over  the  last  year  of 
her  reign.  It  was  now  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary  for  Elizabeth  to  court  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  James,  or  to  keep  in  pay 
the  hardy  mercenaries  of  the  Scottish 
Isles  :  her  kingdom  was  at  peace ; 
and  resuming  her  progresses  and  her 
gaieties,  she  struggled  to  overcome  or 
defy  her  increasing  infirmities;  rode 
to  the  chase;  had  country  dances  in 
the  privy  chamber;  selected  a  new 
favourite,  in  the  young  Earl  of  Clan- 
ricarde;  and  seemed  wholly  given 
up  to  disport,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
apparent  to  every  one  that  her  hours 
had  been  far  better  spent  in  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  world,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  that  last  scene,  which  the 
greatest  prince,  as  well  as  the  meanest 
subject,  must  act  alone.  ^ 

1  IXailea’  Secret  Correspondence,  p.  25. 

2  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  380,  381. 

»  Lord  Henry  Howard  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
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There  had  been  some  expectation  in 
Scotland  that  the  question  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  was  to  have  been  agitated  in 
the  late  parliament ;  and  the  arrival 
of  James’s  favourite,  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  at  the  court  of  England,  at 
the  moment  of  its  being  assenibled, 
seems  to  have  excited  the  suspicions 
of  the  queen  but  this  nobleman, 
although  certainly  sent  by  the  King  of 
Scots,  chiefiy  to  watch  over  his  in¬ 
terests  and  confirm  those  secret  friend¬ 
ships  with  which  he  was  strengthening 
himself,  acted  with  much  prudence, 
paid  his  court  effectually  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  queen,  and  lulled  all  resentment 
by  his  frank  offer  to  lead  the  Scottish 
auxiliaries  against  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Irish.  New  and  alarming  reports 
of  the  continued  preparations  of  Philip 
the  Third  having  recently  reached,  the 
queen,  she  was  particularly  gratified 
by  the  secret  information  which  J ames 
had  transmitted  her  on  the  subject, 
and  by  the  readiness  with  which  ho 
had  permitted  Lennox  to  volunteer 
his  services.  These,  however,  she  de¬ 
clined  ;  declaring  that  she  would  never 
consent  to  hazard  so  valuable  a  life  in 
so  perilous  an  enterprise,  and  dismiss¬ 
ing  him  with  the  most  flattermg  marks 
of  her  approbation.® 

During  the  duke’s  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land,  his  chief  care  seems  to  have  been 
to  conciliate  that  party  in  the  state 
which  was  opposed  to  Cecil,  and  whom 
this  crafty  minister  represented  as  ini¬ 
mical  to  James.  It  w'as  led  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  Lord  Cobham.  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  the  agent  of  Cecil,  in 
his  secret  correspondence  with  the 
King  of  Scots,  laboured  to  persuade 
that  monarch  that  this  faction  were 
little  to  be  trusted,  without  weight  in 
the  country,  and  altogether  desperate, 
false,  and  reckless  men.  The  great 
object  of  Cecil  and  Howard  was  to  ex¬ 
alt  their  own  power  and  services,  and 

September  1602,  Hailes’  Cecil  Correspond- 
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to  depreciate  every  otter  instrument, 
to  whom  James  might  deem  himself 
indebted;  and  never  was  there  a  more 
revolting  picture  than  that  presented 
by  the  secret  correspondence  of  these 
two  pohticians  with  their  future 
sovereign.  To  the  king  himself,  Lord 
Henry’s  flattery  almost  borders  upon 
blasphemy.^  On  all  others,  except 
Cecil  and  his  confidants,  he  pours  out 
an  unceasing  flood  of  abuse,  slander, 
bitterness  and  contempt ;  and  to  that 
great  princess  whom  they  had  idolized 
in  her  palmy  days,  and  whose  sun  was 
now  sinking  in  sorrow,  there  is  not 
given  a  single  sigh  of  regret,  not  a 
solitary  glance  of  sympathy.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  defend  Cecil  from 
being  participant  in  these  intrigues, 
by  asserting  that  the  correspondence 
is  not  his,  and  that  he  is  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  letters  of  Lord  Henry 
Howard ;  but  the  argument  will  not 
bear  examination.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  he  neither  signed  or  indited  the 
letters;  but  he  dictated  them:  he 
read  and  approved  of  them;  he  dis¬ 
patched  them  ;  he  was  present  when 
the  answers  were  received  ;  he  opened 
the  packet  which  contained  them  ;  and 
King  James,  when  he  replies,  either  in 
hi.s  own  person  or  through  Mr  Bruce, 
his  late  ambassador,  addresses  Howard 
as  the  mere  organ  of  Cecil.  To  have 
written  in  his  own  person,  or  to  have 
given  Lord  Henry  Howard  any  un¬ 
limited  commission  which  should  have 
made  Cecil  responsible  for  every  senti¬ 
ment  uttered  by  this  prince  of  flatter¬ 
ers,  would  have  been  far  too  bungling 
and  dangerous  an  expedient  for  so 
profound  a  politician,  so  accomplished 
a  lover  of  mystery  and  intelligence,  as 
this  statesman.  But  every  letter  in 
the  correspondence  shows  that  a  finer 
system  was  adopted,  which  insured 

1  lie  is  the  apple  of  tlio  Etoi'nal  eye  ;  the 
most  “inestimable  King  James,  whom  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  shall  separate  from  the  afl'eotion 
and  vows  they  have,  next  to  the  sovereign 
possessor,  vowed  to  him ;  the  redoubted 
monarch  of  whose  matchless  mind  Lord 
Henry  thinks,  as  God’s  lieutenant  on  earth, 
with  the  same  reverence  and  awe  which  he 
owes  to  God  himself  when  ho  is  on  his 
knees.” — Hailes’  Secret  Correspondence  of 
Sir  Kobert  Cecil,  pp.  lal,  16S,  170,  194,  233. 
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safety  to  the  minister  in  the  event  of 
detection,  and  yet  interfered  with 
none  of  the  advantages  of  success  ;  by 
which  Howard,  although  fully  in¬ 
structed  beforehand  by  Cecil,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  if  he  acted  alone, 
and  at  his  own  risk.  It  has  been  said, 
also,  that  the  real  letters  of  Cecil  to 
James  are  preserved  at  Hatfield, 
amongst  the  archives  of  his  noble  de¬ 
scendant,  and  contain  nothing  dis¬ 
creditable  to  the  secretary.  But  these, 
probably,  were  letters  of  mere  cere¬ 
mony  and  general  good  will,  which 
Cecil  dispatched  by  the  common 
opportunities,  and  cared  not  who 
should  intercept  or  read;  nay,  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  in  the  intricate 
spirit  of  the  diplomacy  of  these  times, 
they  were  written  to  be  intercepted, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  suspicion 
by  the  innocence  of  their  contents. 
At  all  events,  nothing  could  be  more 
secretly  or  adroitly  managed  than  the 
whole  correspondence  between  How¬ 
ard,  Cecil,  and  the  Scottish  king.  No 
one  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
secret  understanding  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  trio.  In  England,  the 
secretary  appeared  wholly  engrossed 
with  public  affairs,  and  so  exclusively 
devoted  to  his  royal  mistress,  that 
many  wondered  at  his  indifference  to 
James,  whilst  he  was  in  truth  his  sole 
adviser.  When  the  subject  of  the 
succession  was  openly  canvassed;  when 
all  were  looking  to  Scotland,  and  Cecil 
seemed  to  stand  aloof,  and,  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  forced  upon  him,  spoke  of 
the  King  of  Soots  with  a  coldness 
and  indifference  which  blinded  the 
most  acute :  James,  on  the  other- 
hand,  acted  his  part  with  admirable 
dexterity ;  praised  Cecil  for  his  fidelity 
to  his  royal  mistress;  and  afl’ected 
great  doubt  whether  he  would  even¬ 
tually  turn  out  his  friend  or  his 
opponent. 

On  one  point,  however.  Sir  Robert 
and  Lord  Henry  mistook  the  character 
of  their  royal  correspondent.  To  en- 
hanco  their  own  services  and  destroy 
their  rivals,  they  insisted  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  the  king  following 
out  the  precise  plan  which  they  had 
sketched  out  for  him,  and  declining 
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all  offers  of  assistance  but  what  came 
through  themselves.  Northumberland, 
Raleigh,  Shrewsbury,  Cobham,  were, 
according  to  their  representations,  ut¬ 
terly  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  were 
secretly  engaged  in  courses  which 
proved  them  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to 
his  claim.  To  write  to  them,  or  to  en¬ 
courage  any  persons  whatever  who 
were  not  pointed  out  by  his  worthy 
and  faithful  Cecil,  would,  according  to 
Lord  Henry’s  opinion,  be  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  folly,  and  might  in  a  moment 
overthrow  all  the  fair  fabric  of  their 
hopes.  Nay,  they  had  the  boldness  to 
proceed  farther ;  and  not  only  at¬ 
tempted  to  work  on  the  fears  and  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  Scottish  king,  by  warn¬ 
ing  him  of  his  enemies  in  England, 
but  threw  out  dark  and  mysterious 
hints  of  treasonable  intrigues  in  his 
own  court,  and  even  presumed  to  tutor 
him  as  to  his  conduct  to  his  queen. 
Anne  of  Denmark,  they  hinted,  was  a 
worthy  princess,  yet  a  woman,  and 
easily  deceived  by  flatterers,  who,  for 
their  own  ends,  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  thwart  the  only  measures 
which  could  guide  him,  under  the 
I)ilotage  of  his  worthy  Cecil,  to  the 
haven  where  he  would  be.  James, 
however,  was  not  to  be  so  cozened.  He 
detected  the  selfishness  of  such  con¬ 
duct  ;  c.alled  upon  them,  if  they  really 
knew  of  any  pilots  against  his  life  or 
his  rights,  to  speak  otrt  with  the  manly 
openness  of  truth,  and  have  done  with 
dark  innuendoes.  Following  his  own 
judgment,  he  treated  with  contempt 
their  prohibition  as  to  “  secret  cox'- 
respondeuts ;  ”  wrote  to  Northumber¬ 
land,  accepting  with  warmth  and  gra¬ 
titude  his  offers  of  service ;  welcomed 
with  courtesy  and  good  will  all  who 
made  advances  to  him ;  .and  took  care 
that  Lord  Henry  Howard  should  know 
that  he  considered  the  language  used 
regarding  his  queen  as  a  pxei’sonal  in¬ 
sult  to  himself.  The  two  cunning 
statesmen,  who  had  outwitted  them¬ 
selves  in  their  desire  to  monopolize 
power  and  destroy  their  competitora, 
wero  aatoxxnded;  and  Lord  Henry’s 
apology  to  his  inestimable  King  James 
was  .as  abject  as  his  object  had  been 
mean  and  selfish. 
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James’s  gi-eatest  difficulty  was  with 
the  Catholics,  a  powerful  party  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  yet  regarded  by  the  queen,  and 
the  Protestant  body  of  her  subjects, 
with  so  much  suspicion,  that  it  was 
almost  equally  dangerous  to  his  hopes 
to  conciliate,  or  to  practise  severity. 
But,  happily  for  this  prince,  they  were 
at  this  moment  weakened  by  divisions ; 
and  the  gi-eat  question  of  the  “  suc¬ 
cession,”  which  had  been  keenly  de¬ 
bated  amongst  the  English  Catholic  ex¬ 
iles  abroad,  had  eventually  split  them 
into  two  pxarties :  the  Spxanish  faction, 
led  by  the  celebrated  Father  Persons, 
the  author  of  the  famous  Treatise  on 
the  Succession,  published  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Doleman ;  and  their 
opponent  faction,  led  by  Paget.  The 
first  party  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Infanta.  It  was  to  support  her 
cLaim,  as  descended  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  that 
the  book  on  the  succession  had  been 
written  :  and  as  long  as  this  princess 
continued  single,  and  there  was  a  chance 
of  her  m.arrying  the  King  of  Scots,  or 
some  English  nobleman,  itwas  thought 
not  impossible  that  the  Enghsh  people 
might  be  reconciled  to  her  accession. 
Her  maiTiage,  however,  with  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Albert,  rendered  the  prospect 
despei-ate ;  and  Persons,  her  champion, 
who  had  now  deserted  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  removed  to  Rome,  aban¬ 
doned  her  cause,  and  confined  his 
efforts,  and  those  of  his  party,  to  tho 
succession  of  a  Catholic  prince.^  Who 
this  should  be,  he  declared,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  him  of  indifference ;  bvit  many 
of  his  supporters  in  England  looked  to 
Arabella  Stewart,  the  cousin-german 
of  James ;  and  had  formed  a  visionary 
project  for  her  convei'sion  to  Rome, 
and  her  marriage  with  the  Cardin.al 
Farnese,  also  a  descendant  of  John  of 
Gaunt.’''  It  was,  perhaps,  to  this  wild 
scheme  that  the  Scottish  king  alluded, 
when  he  lamented  that  Arabella  had 
been  lately  moved,  by  the  persuasion 
of  Jesuits,  to  change  her  religion 

'  liinpard’s  History  of  England,  vol.  viii. 
fourth  edition,  p.  3S8.  Letter  of  Fatlier  Per¬ 
sons  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  January  4, 1000. 
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but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Persons, 
who  had  much  influence  with  his  party- 
in  England,  ever  believed  it  practi¬ 
cable;  and  the  publication  of  James’s 
“  Basilicon  Doron,”  appears  to  have 
given  a  new  turn  to  the  ideas  of  this 
devoted  Catholic,  and  to  have  per¬ 
suaded  him,  tha-t  a  prince  who  could 
express  himself  with  so  much  catho¬ 
licity  on  some  points,  would,  in  time, 
“  suffer  himself  to  be  guided  to  the 
truth  on  all.”  There  is  a  remarkable 
letter  still  preserved,  in  which  Per¬ 
sons,  writing  from  Rome,  describes  his 
having  read  some  passages  of  the 
“  Basilicon”  to  the  Pope,  who,  he 
says,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  shed¬ 
ding  tears  of  joy,  in  hearing  them. 
“  May  Christ  Jesus,”  exclaimed  Per¬ 
sons,  “  make  him  a  Catholic !  for  he 
would  be  a  muTor  to  all  princes  of 
Christendom.”^ 

All  this  rendered  the  Spanish  fac¬ 
tion  far  less  bitter  than  before  in  their 
feelings  towards  the  Scottish  king; 
whilst  their  ox)pouents,  the  English 
Catholic  exiles,  who  were  led  by  Paget, 
Laving  all  along  contended  that  Mary 
queen  of  Soots  was  the  rightful  heir 
of  the  English  crown,  considered,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  her  title  vested 
after  her  death,  in  her  son.  To  him, 
therefore,  they  professed  their  readi¬ 
ness,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  :  from  him 
they  looked,  in  return,  for  some  allevia¬ 
tion  of  their  sufferings,  some  tolera¬ 
tion  of  their  religion.  And  so  keen 
were  their  feelings  against  the  Spanish 
faction,  that  at  the  time  Persons  advo¬ 
cated  the  cause  of  the  Infanta,  he  and 
his  supiiorters  met  with  no  more  de¬ 
termined  enemies  than  the  English 
Catholic  exiles.  ^  So  far  did  they 
carry  this  hostility,  that  they  entered 
into  a  secret  correspondence  with  their 
own  government,  and  lowered  them¬ 
selves  by  becoming  spies  and  informers 
agamst  their  brethren.  “ 

It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
King  of  Scots  to  conciliate  both  these 

'  MS.,  British  Museum,  Julius,  F.  vi.  f.  142. 

Persons  to  T.  M.  from  Rome. 

!i  Lingard’s  History  of  England,  vol.  viii. 
fourth  edition,  pp.  390,  391. 
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parties.  One  great  argument  in  Per¬ 
sons’  “  Conference  on  the  Succession,” 
which  contended  that  heresy  must  be 
considered  an  insurmountable  ground 
of  exclusion,  was  evidently  directed 
against  him  ;  and  had  formerly  given 
rise  to  a  mission  of  Pourie  Ogilvy,  a 
Catholic  baron,  whom  he  sent,  iu 

1595,  into  Italy  and  Spain.  At 
Venice,  and  at  Rome,  this  envoy,  act¬ 
ing,  as  he  asserted,  by  the  secret  in¬ 
structions  of  the  King  of  Scots,  repre¬ 
sented  his  royal  master  as  ready  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Cathohe  faith,  and 
to  give  a  favourable  and  candid  hear¬ 
ing  to  its  expounders.  On  proceeding 
into  Spain,  Ogilvy’s  flight  was  bolder, 
and  the  promises  held  out  more 
tempting  and  decided.  The  King  of 
Scots,  he  said,  was  determined  to  re¬ 
venge  the  injuries  and  insults  offered 
him  by  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
eagerly  desired  the  co-operation  of 
Philip.  Why  then  should  their  ma¬ 
jesties  not  enter  into  a  treaty  ?  His 
master,  for  his  part,  would  become 
Catholic,  establish  the  true  faith  in  his 
dominions,  and  send  his  son,  as  a  host¬ 
age  for  his  sincerity,  to  be  educated 
at  the  court  of  Spain.  In  return,  he 
required  from  Philij)  a  renunciation  of 
his  claims  upon  the  English  crown,  an 
advance  of  500,000  ducats,  and  an 
auxiliary  force  of  12,000  men.  Philip, 
however,  looked  with  suspicion  on  the 
ambassador,  who  had  been  observed 
to  haunt  with  Paget  and  his  friend,s 
iu  the  Low  Countries.  His  veracity, 
his  credentials,  even  his  religion,  were 
disputed  ;  and  although  treated  with 
outward  courtesy  by  the  Spanish 
monarch,  he  received  little  encour¬ 
agement. 

But  James,  who  had  a  strong  pre¬ 
dilection  for  these  mysterious  mis¬ 
sions,  was  not  cast  down;  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  attack.  In  September 

1596,  a  second  envoy,  named  Drum¬ 
mond,  who  alleged  that  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  James,  repaired  to  the  papal 
court,  and  carried  with  him  a  letter 
from  the  king  to  Clement  the  Eighth, 
in  which  he  suggested  that  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  Scottish  minister  at  the 
court  of  Rome  would  have  the  best 
effects ;  and  proposed  that  Drummond, 
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bisRop  of  Vaison,  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  should  be  selected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  ambassador  proposed  also, 
in  the  king’s  name,  that  the  young 
Prince  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  should 
be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  offered  to  place  his  castle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.^ 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover 
how  much,  or  how  little  truth  there 
was  in  these  alleged  intrigues  of  the 
Scottish  king.  Ogilvy,  imdoubtedly, 
acted  not  only  as  an  envoy  of  James, 
but  a  spy  of  Cecil;  and  James,  when 
challenged  by  Elizabeth’s  ambassador. 
Sir  Henry  Brunker,  as  to  his  letter  to 
Clement,  declared,  in  the  most  pointed 
and  solemn  manner,  that  he  never 
vsTote,  or  transmitted  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  to  Rome.  The  letter,  however, 
was  subsequently  produced,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  It 
undoubtedly  bore  the  king’s  signature  ; 
and,  after  a  rigid  inquiry.  Lord  Bal- 
merino,  the  Scottish  secretai-y  of  State, 
a  Catholic,  and  near  relative  of  the 
Bishop  of  Vaison,  confessed  that  he 
had  smuggled  in  the  obnoxious  epis¬ 
tle  amongst  a  crowd  of  other  papers ; 
and  that  the  king,  believing  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  form>  like  the  rest,  had 
signed  it  withont  glancing  at  its  con¬ 
tents.  This  story,  however,  did  not 
itself  obtain  belief.  It  was  alleged 
that  Balinerino  had  consented  to_  be¬ 
come  the  scape-goat,  that  he  might 
shelter  his  royal  master;  and  the  le¬ 
niency  of  his  punishment  for  so  daring 
an  act,  confirmed  the  suspicion.  But 
on  whatever  side  the  truth  may  be, 
this  secret  intercourse  produced  a  fa¬ 
vourable  feeling  in  the  great  body  of 
the  Catholics  towards  the  king  of 
Scots.  The  impression  in  his  favour 
was  universal  amongst  all  parties  in 
England ;  and  Howai'd  assured  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  in  a  letter  written  in  the 
summer  of  1602,  that  all  men  spoke  as 
freelj'  and  certainly  of  the  succession 
of  the  King  of  Scots,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him  in  his  own  capital.” 

1  Hailes’  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  R. 
Cecil,  pp.  157,  158. 

2  Hailes’  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Cecil,  p.  127. 
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It  remained  only  for  James  to  take 
heed  that  no  storms  or  commotions  at 
home  should  disturb  this  fair  weather 
in  England.  And  here,  too,  his  happy 
star  prevailed ;  and  his  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  those  dreadful  dissensions 
among.st  his  nobility,  which,  for  many 
years,  had  exposed  the  country  to  all 
the  horrors  of  private  war,  were  at 
last  successful.  The  Earls  of  Argyle 
and  Huntly  were  reconciled,  and  their 
friendship  cemented  by  the  betroth- 
ment  of  Argyle’s  daughter  to  Hunt- 
ly’s  son.^  The  Duke  of  Lennox,  and 
the  party  of  the  Scottish  queen,  were 
induced  to  forget  their  deadly  diffei'- 
ences  with  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  and,  last 
of  all,  that  obstinate  and  fai--ramifying 
blood-fued  between  the  great  houses 
of  Moray  and  Huntly,  which  had 
now,  for  more  than  forty  years,  torn 
and  depopulated  some  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  coimtry,  was  brmight 
to  an  end  by  the  firm  and  judicious 
arbitration  of  James.  This  success, 
and  the  extraordinary  calm  with  which 
it  was  accompanied,  occasioned  the 
utmost  joy  throughout  the  country ; 
and  Xicolson,  the  English  resident,  in¬ 
formed  Cecil,  that  nothing  was  now 
heard  at  court  but  the  voice  of  festi¬ 
vity  and  gratulation;  the  nobility 
feasting  each  other,  consorting  like 
brethren,  and  all  united  in  one  loving 
bond  for  the  surety  and  service  of  the 
king.'* 

Amid  these  happy  reconcilements, 
the  King  of  Spain  intimated  to  James 
his  desire  to  send  him  an  ambassador ; 
and  Drummond,  bishop  of  Vaison,  so¬ 
licited  permission  to  visit  his  n.itivo 
country.  The  King  of  France,  also,  in 
gi'cat  secrecy,  proposed  a  new  league 
with  Scotland,  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  himself  against  Spain; 
but  as  Henry  added  nothing  as  to  in¬ 
cluding  England,  the  Scottish  king 
seized  the  opportunitj’  to  convince 
Elizabeth  of  his  fair  dealing.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  dispatched  Roger  Ashton 
with  a  full  account  of  all  his  foreign 
negociations  ;  made  her  participant  of 
his  secret  intelligence  from  Spain; 

3  MS.  Letter,  State-p.apcr  Office,  Kicolson 
to  Cecil,  Februaiy  1, 1602. 

*  Ibid. 
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communicated  tlie  private  offers  of 
Henry  the  Fourth ;  and  expressing 
his  deep  gratitude  for  her  steady 
friendship,  requested  her  advice  re¬ 
garding  the  answers  he  should  send 
to  France  and  Spaind  The  queen,  in 
reply,  cautioned  hint  against  putting 
implicit  trust  in  the  promises  of  the 
French  king,  whose  sincerity  she 
doubted.  “  Let  others  promise,”  said 
she,  “and  I  will  do  as  much  with 
truth  as  others  with  wiles.”  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  do  little  harm,  she  ob¬ 
served,  to  put  Henry  to  the  test ;  and 
for  her  pi^rt  she  would  make  one  of 
any  league  that  was  proposed.  As  to 
secrecy  and  taciturnity,  he  might 
thoroughly  depend  upon  her ;  her  head 
might  fail,  but  her  tongue  never. ^  It 
was  on  this  proposal  of  Philip,  w’hich 
came  somewhat  suspiciously  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Bishop  of  Vaison’s 
offered  visit,  that  Elizabeth  addressed, 
in  the  beginning  of  January  1602-3, 
her  last  confidential  letter  to  James. 
It  was  written  entirely  with  her  own 
hand,  now  so  tremulous  from  age  as 
to  make  the  characters  almost  illegi¬ 
ble  ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  weak¬ 
ness  or  irresolution  in  the  sentiments. 
It  is  here  given  entire,  dated  the  6th 
January  1603,  eleven  weeks  before 
her  death ;  which  makes  it  probable 
that  it  was  amongst  the  last  letters  of 
importance  she  ever  wrote  : — 

“  My  vert  good  Bbotheb,  —  It 
pleaseth  me  not  a  little  that  my  true 
intents,  without  glosses  or  guiles,  are 
by  you  so  gratefully  taken ;  for  I  am 
nothing  of  the  vile  disposition  of  such 
as,  while  their  neighbours’  houses  i.s, 
or  likely  to  be,  a-fire,  will  not  only 
not  help,  but  not  afford  them  water  to 
quench  the  same.  If  any  sucli  you 
have  heard  of  towards  me,  God  grant 
he  remember  it  not  too  well  for  them  ! 
For  the  a.rchduke — alas  !  poor  man, 
he  mistaketh  everybody  like  himself, 
(except  his  bonds ;)  which,  without  his 
brother’s  help,  he  will  soon  repent. 

“  I  suppose,  considering  whose  apert® 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  Royal 
Letters,  Scotland,  Elizabeth  to  James,  July 
i,  1C02. 

2  Elizabeth  to  James,  Royal  Letters,  State- 
paper  Office,  July  4,  1002. 

2  Apert;  open. 


enemy  the  King  of  Spain  is,  you  wiU 
not  neglect  your  own  honour  so  much 
to  the  world  (though  you  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  love  to  me)  as  to  permit  his 
ambas.sador  in  your  land,  that  so  cause¬ 
lessly  prosecutes  such  a  princess  as 
never  harmed  him  ;  yea,  such  a  one  as 
(if  his  deceased  father  had  been  rightly 
informed)  did  better  merit  at  his  hands 
than  any  prince  on  earth  ever  did  to 
other.  For  where  hath  there  been 
an  example  that  any  one  king  hath 
ever  denied  so  fair  a  present,  as  the 
whole  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries  ?  yea,  who'  not  only  would 
not  have  denied  them,  but  sent  a 
dozen  gentlemen  to  warn  him  of  their 
sliding  from  him,  with  offer  of  keeping 
them  from  the  near  neighbours’  hands, 
and  sent  treasure  to  stay  the  shaking 
towns  from  lapse. — Deserved  I  such 
a  recompense  as  many  a  complot  both 
for  my  life  and  kingdom  ?  Ought  not 
I  to  defend  and  bereave  him  of  such 
weapons  as  might  invade  myself  ?  He 
will  say,  I  help  Holland  and  Zealand 
from  his  hands.  No.  If  either  his 
father  or  himself  would  observe  such 
oath,  as  the  Emperor  Charles  obhged 
himself,  and  so  in  sequel  his  son, — I 
would  not  [have]  dealt  with  others’ 
territories;  but  they  hold  these  by 
such  covenants,  as  not  observing,  by 
their  own  grants  they  are  no  longer 
bound  unto  them.  But  though  aU 
this  were  not  unknown  to  me,  yet  I 
cast  such  right  reasons  over  my  shoul¬ 
der,  and  regarded  their  good,  and  have 
never  defended  them  in  a  wicked 
quarrel ;  and,  had  he  not  mixed  that 
government,  contrary  to  his  own  law, 
with  the  rule  of  Spaniard, s,  all  this  had 
not  needed. 

“Now  for  the  warning  the  French 
gave  you  of  Veson’s  embassage.  To 
you,  methinks,  the  king  (your  good 
brother)  hath  given  you  a  caveat,  that 
being  a  king  he  supposes  by  that 
measure  you  would  deny  such  offers. 
And  since  you  will  have  my  counsel,  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  (being  warned) 
your  own  subject  shall  be  suffered 
to  come  into  your  realm,  from  such 
a  place  to  such  intent.  Such  a  pre¬ 
late  (if  he  came)  should  be  taught 
a  better  lesson  than  play  so  presump- 
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tuous  and  bold  a  part,  afore  be  know 
your  good  liking  tbereof,  wbich  I  hope 
is  far  from  j'our  intent :  so  will  bis 
coming  verify  to  much  good  Mr  Sym- 
ple’s  asseverations  at  Kome,  of  which 
yon  have  or  [ere]  now  been  warned 
enough. 

“  Thus  you  see  how  to  fulfil  your 
trust  reposed  in  me,  which  to  infringe 
I  never  mind.  I  have  sincerely  made 
patent  my  sincerity;  and  though  not 
fraught  with  much  wisdom,  yet  stuffed 
with  great  good  wiU.  I  hope  you  will 
bear  with  my  molesting  you  too  long 
with  my  scrattinge  hand,  as  proceeding 
from  a  heart  that  shall  be  ever  fiUed 
with  the  sure  affection  of 
“  Your  loving  and  friendly  sister.”^ 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more 
friendly  than  this  advice ;  and  James, 
who  was  convinced  that  everything 
was  now  prepared  for  his  pacific  suc¬ 
cession,  and  that  he  had  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  to  dread,  either  from  aspirants 
abroad  or  intrigue  and  conspiracy  at 
home,  waited  quietly  for  the  event 
which  should  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  hopes.  Nor  had  he  long  to  wait. 
Only  ten  days  after  her  last  letter, 
Elizabeth  caught  a  severe  cold  at 
Whitehall ;  and  as  she  had  been 
warned  by  Dr  Dee,  her  astrologer,  to 
beware  of  that  palace,  she  exposed 
herself  to  a  removal  to  Richmond  in 
stormy  weather,  and  after  a  shght  I 
amendment  became  worse.  Up  to  | 
this  time  she  had  struggled  sternly  j 
and  strongly  against  every  symptom  \ 
of  increasing  weakness.  It  had  long  : 
been  evident  to  all  about  her,  that,  j 
since  the  death  of  Essex,  her  mind  and 
constitution  had  been  perceptibly  shat-  ! 
tered.  Her  temper  was  entirely  hrok-  j 
en ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  defy  ^ 
it,  a  deep  melancholy,  and  weai-iness  ' 
of  hfe,  h.ad  fixed  upon  her.  But  al-  | 
though  this  was  apparent  to  near  ob¬ 
servers,-  to  the  world  she  kept  up  ap-  , 
pearances;  and  continued  her  usual 
fetes  and  diversions,  interrupted  by 

1  MS.  Letters,  State-paper  Office,  Royal 
Letters,  Scotland.  Endorsed,  January  5. 
copy  of  Her  Maj"*sty’s  letter  to  the  King  of 
Soots,  written  with  her  own  hand.  It  is  now 
printed  for  the  first  time. 

“  Letter  of  Sir  John  Il.arrington,  quoted  in 
Dr  Lingard’s  History,  vol.  viii.  p.  394. 
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sudden  fits  of  silence,  abstraction,  and 
tears.^  At  last  the  effort  was  too 
much;  the  bow,  bent  to  its  utmost 
endurance,  snapt  asunder;  and  hel¬ 
lion  heart,  and  strong  energetic  frame, 
sunk  at  once  into  a  state  of  the  most 
pitiable  and  helpless  weakness.  Every 
effort  to  rouse  her  was  inefiectual. 
She  would  take  neither  medicines  nor 
nourishment ;'  her  sleep  entirely  for¬ 
sook  her,  and  a  low  hectic  fever  seemed 
to  be  wasting  her  by  inches ;  whilst 
she  complained  of  a  heavy  load  upon 
the  heart,  which  made  her  sigh  almost 
incessantly,  and  seek,  in  vain,  for  re¬ 
lief  in  a  restless  change  of  position. 
These  sad  symptoms  increased  to  such 
a  degree  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
that  the  physicians  pronounced  her 
case  hopeless;  and  it  was  deemed 
right  to  send  for  the  council,  who 
aiTived  at  Richmond  on  the  ISth  of 
March  ;  and  anticipating  her  speedy 
dissolution,  took  such  measures  as 
were  thought  necessary-,  in  that  event, 
to  secure  the  public  tranquillity. 
With  this  object,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  lord  high-admiral,  Howard  earl  of 
Nottingham,  the  only  member  of  the 
council  whose  presence  seemed  to  give 
comfort  to  the  dying  queen,  Cecil,  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  lord  keeper, 
should  renuain  at  Richmond;  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  council  repaired  to 
Whitehall.  Orders,  at  the  same  time, 
were  issued  to  set  a  guard  upon  the 
Exchequer ;  to  arrest  and  transport  to 
Holland  all  suspicious  characters  found 
lurking  in  London  and  Westminster ; 
to  furnish  the  court  with  means  of 
defence ;  and  convey  to  the  Tower 
some  gentlemen  who  were  believed  to 
be  desjieiate  from  discontent,  and 
anxious  for  innovation.  Most  of  these 
whose  hands  it  was  thus  thought  wise 
to  manacle,  before  they-  could  use  them 
in  any  sudden  mischief,  were  partisans 
of  Essex ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
this  number  we  find  Baynham,  Cates- 
by,  and  Tresham,  afterwards  involved 
in  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

Whilst  these  precautions  were  being 
I  t:vken,  the  melancholy  object  of  them, 

I  the  queen,  seemed  retired  and  sunk 

>  Rirch’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  605.  Uar- 
;  rington’s  h’uga:  AntlquEC,  pp.  317,  31S. 
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witbin  herself;  took  no  interest  in 
anything  that  was  going  on ;  and  if 
roused  for  a  moment,  declared  that  she 
felt  no  pain,  required  no  remedies,  and 
was  anxious  for  death.  She  expressed, 
however,  a  strong  desire  to  hear  pray¬ 
ers  in  her  private  chapel,  and  all  was 
made  ready ;  but  she  found  the  effort 
too  much  for  her,  and  had  cushions 
spread  at  the  door  of  the  privy  cham¬ 
ber,  where  she  lay  and  heard  service. 
lYant  of  food  and  sleep  appear,  not 
long  after,  to  have  brought  on  a  partial 
delirium;  for  she  now  obstinately  in¬ 
sisted  on  sitting  up,  dressed  day  and 
night,  upon  her  cushions ;  and  when 
entreated  by  the  lord  admiral  to  go  to 
bed,  assured  him,  with  a  shudder  of 
terror,  that  if  he  had  seen  what  she 
saw  there,  he  would  choose  any  place 
but  that.  She  then  motioned  him  to 
approach  her ;  and  ordering  the  rest  to 
leave  the  room,  drew  him  with  a 
piteous  gesture  down  to  her  low  seat, 
and  exclaimed,  “  My  lord,  they  have 
bound  me  :  I  am  tied  with  an  iron 
collar  about  my  neck.”  ^  It  was  in 
vain  he  attempted  either  argument  or 
consolation  :  no  power  would  make  her 
undress  or  go  to  bed ;  and  in  this 
miserable  state  she  sat  for  two  days 
and  three  nights,  her  finger  pressed 
upon  her  lips,  as  if  afraid  of  betraying 
some  secret ;  her  eyes  open  and  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  generally  silent  and 
immoveable."  Yet,  when  Cecil  her 
secretary  remonstrated  against  this, 
and  asked  if  she  had  seen  spirits,  she 
smiled  contemptuously,  and  said  the 
question  was  not  worthy  an  answer  ; 
but  when  he  told  her  she  must  go  to 
bed,  if  it  were  but  to  satisfy  her  people, 
she  showed  a  fla.sh  of  her  former  spirit. 
“  Must !  ”  said  she;  “  is  must  a  word 
to  be  addressed  to  princes?  Ah,  little 
man,  little  man  !  thy  father,  had  he 
been  ahve,  durst  not  have  used  that 
word ;  but  thou  art  presumptuous,  be¬ 
cause  thou  knowest  I  shall  die.”  To 
the  same  minister  she  repeatedly  de¬ 
clared  that  she  was  not  mad,  and  that 

1  Lingard,  voL  viii.  p.  397.  Camden’s 
Eliz.abeth,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  653.  Carey’s 
Memoirs,  p.  117. 

!  Turner’s  History  of  Elizabeth,  pp.  700, 
701.  Birch’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 


he  must  not  think  to  make  Queen  Joan 
of  her :  alluding,  perhaps,  to  Joanna 
the  deranged  Queen  of  Naples.® 

It  was  now  thought  right  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  upon 
which  the  aged  AVhitgift,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  her  almoner,  immediately  re¬ 
paired  to  Kichmond ;  and  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  her  sick  chamber,  appeared 
to  give  her  comfort  by  their  ministra¬ 
tions  and  prayers.  They  attempted 
to  induce  her  to  take  some  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  to  follow  the  prescriptions 
of  her  physicians ;  but  this  she  steadi¬ 
ly  refused,  declaring  that  she  had  no 
wish  to  live.  They  then  exhorted  her 
to  provide  for  her  spiritual  safety  ;  to 
which  she  mildly  answered,  “  That  I 
have  done  long  ago.”'*  When  tho 
archbishop,  who  was  affected  by  the 
deep  despondency  and  melancholy 
into  which  she  had  sunk,  attempted 
to  rouse  and  comfort  her  by  alluding 
to  the  services  she  had  conferred  on 
Europe,  and  by  her  glorious  defence 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  she  checked 
him  severely,  declaring  that  she  had 
too  long  listened  to  the  voice  of  flat¬ 
tery,  and  that  it  should  at  least  bo 
silent  on  her  death-bed  ;  but  she  held 
him  by  the  hand,  and  compelled  him 
to  continue  his  prayers,  till  the  aged 
primate’s  knees  were  wearied,  and  ho 
had  almost  sunk  down  at  her  bedside. 
At  last  she  permitted  him  to  depart, 
after  receiving  his  blessing.  In  these 
devotions  she  did  not  join  audibly,  for 
her  speech  had  almost  entirely  left  her 
for  two  days  before  her  death ;  but  it 
was  apparent  to  those  around  her  that 
she  was  perfectly  sensible ;  and  they 
had  the  comfort  of  seeing  her  hft  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  join  her  trembling 
emaciated  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.® 

To  the  latest  moment  of  her  life 
she  seemed  willing  to  keep  up  the 
mystery  as  to  her  successor,  and 

3  MS,  of  Lady  Southwell,  quoted  by  Dr 
Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  397. 

1  Sloan  MSS.,  printed  by  Ellis,  second 
series,  vol.  iii.  p.  194. 

3  Carey’s  Memoirs,  pp.  120,  122.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  proposal  to  receive  the 
blessed  communion  was  made  by  the  dying 
queen  or  Uit;  bishops, 
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eitLer  evaded  the  question,  or  replied 
so  obscurely,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
divine  her  wishes.  On  the  night, 
however,  on  which  she  died,  Cecil 
made  a  last  effort  for  the  King  of 
Scots  ;  and  accompanied  by  the  Lord- 
admiral  Howard,  and  the  lord  keeper, 
earnestly  requested  her  to  name  a 
successor.  Her  answer  was  proud  and 
brief  :  “  My  seat  has  been  the  seat  of 
kings,  and  none  but  a  king  must  suc¬ 
ceed  me.”  They  urged  her  to  be 
more  explicit,  and  mentioned  the 
King  of  France ;  but  she  was  silent. 
They  then  ventured  on  the  King  of 
Scots ;  but  she  vouchsafed  no  sign. 
The  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Suffolk  by  his  mother  Lady 
Catherine  Grey,  was  then  spoken  of ; 
upon  which  she  roused  herself  and 
said,  with  a  look  and  flash  of  her  for¬ 
mer  lion  spirit,  “I  will  have  no  rascal’s 
son  in  my  seat.”  ^  Here,  according  to 
the  account  of  Lady  Southwell,  one  of 
her  maids  of  honour,  who  stood  at  the 
moment  beside  the  bed,  the  important 
interview  ended  ;  and  the  queen  never 
again  spoke.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  ijositively  affirmed  by  Cecil, 
and  the  two  lords  his  companions, 
that  at  a  later  hour  of  the  same  night 
she  clearly  declared  by  signs  that  the 
King  of  Scots  alone  ought  to  succeed 
her.  When  his  name  was  mentioned, 
it  is  said  she  suddenly  started,  heaved 
hei-self  up  in  the  bed,  and  held  her 
hands  jointly  over  her  head  in  manner 
of  a  crown.  It  is  prabable  that  this 
sign,  given  by  the  dying  princess,  was 
one  of  .assent ;  yet,  it  is  possible,  also, 
that  they  who  had  seized  the  .awful 
moment  when  her  soul  was  hovering 
between  the  two  worlds  to  torture  her 
with  questions,  may  have  mistaken 
a  movement  of  agony  for  one  of  ap- 
probation." 

Soon  after  this  she  sunk  into  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  .about  midnight- 
fell  into  a  placid  sleep,  from  which  she 
woke  to  expire  gently  and  without 
a  struggle.  Cecil  and  the  lords  at 
Eichmond,  instantly  posted  to  Lon- 

1  5IS.  by  Lady  Southwell,  Lingard,  vol.  viii. 
p.  397. 

*  Sloan  MSS.,  printed  by  Ellis,  seeond 
series,  vol.  iii.  p.  194. 


don ;  at  six  in  the  morning  the  council 
assembled ;  and  on  that  same  morning, 
before  ten  o’clock.  King  James  the 
Sixth  was  proclaimed  heir  and  succes¬ 
sor  to  Elizabeth,  both  by  proximity  of 
blood,  and,  as  it  was  now  positively 
added,  by  her  own  appointment  upon 
her  death-bed.  Sir  Eobert  Carey, 
Lord  Hunsdon’s  youngest  son,  a  near 
relative  and  favomrite  of  the  queen, 
was  at  Eichmond  during  her  few  last 
miserable  days  of  suffering ;  and  Lady 
Scrope,  his  sister,  one  of  her  ladies, 
watched  her  royal  mistress  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  her  death.  Both  were  friends 
and  correspondents  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  and  it  had  been  concerted  be¬ 
tween  the  brother  and  sister  that  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  announce 
the  happy  news  to  that  monarch  should 
be  then’s.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to 
cheat  the  vigilancy  of  Cecil  and  the 
coimcil,  who  had  ordered  all  the  gates 
of  the  palace  to  be  closed ;  but  Carey 
was  on  the  alert,  ready  booted  and 
spurred;  his  sister  stood  beside  the 
bed,  watching  for  her  mistress’  last 
sigh;  and  the  moment  it  was  breathed, 
she  snatched  a  ring  from  her  finger, 
(it  had  been  a  gift  from  the  King  of 
Scots,)  glided  out  of  the  chamber,  and 
cast  it  over  the  palace  window  to  her 
brother,  who  threw  himself  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  rode  post  into  Scotland. 
The  queen  had  died  at  three  o’clock 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  Carey 
reached  the  palace  of  Holyrood  on 
Saturday  night,  after  the  royal  ex¬ 
pectant  had  retired  to  bed.  He  was 
immediately  admitted  ;  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  saluted  James  as 
monarch  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland.  The  king  asked  for  the 
token;  and  Carey,  drawing  the  ring 
from  his  bosom,  presented  it  in  his 
sister’s  name.  James  then  gave  him 
his  h.and  to  kiss ;  and  without  evinc¬ 
ing  any  unseemly  exultation,  bade  the 
messenger  good  night,  and  composed 
himself  to  rest.  Next  morning,  and 
for  the  two  succeeding  days,  the  news 
was  not  made  public,  as  Carey’s  mes¬ 
sage  was  not  offici.ll ;  but  on  the 
third  day.  Sir  Charles  Percy,  brother 
to  the  Eiirl  of  Northumberland,  and 
Thomas  Somerset,  son  of  Lord  Wor- 
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cester,  arrived  with  a  letter  from  the 
privy  council  of  England,  announcing 
the  death  of  the  queen,  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  James’s  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  the  universal  joy  and  impatience 
with  which  the  people  of  England 
expected  their  new  monarch.  It  as¬ 
sured  him  that  their  sorrow  for  their 
recent  loss  was  extinguished  by  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  heroical  virtues 
which  resided  in  his  person,  laid  at 
his  feet  the  humble  offering  of  their 
faith  and  obedience,  and  besought 
him,  in  his  excellent  wisdom,  to  visit 
them  with  all  speed,  that  he  might 
take  possession  of  his  inheritance,  and 
inspire  new  life  into  its  languishing 
body  I 

This  great  event  was  now  com¬ 
municated  to  the  people,  who  received 
it  at  first  with  universal  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  exultation  and  delight ;  and 
the  king  declared  his  determination  to 
set  out  speedily  for  his  new  kingdom, 
leaving  the  queen  and  his  children  to 
foUow  at  a  slower  pace.  He  com¬ 
mitted  the  government  of  Scotland  to 
the  privy-Gouncil ;  intrusted  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  now'  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar;  Prince  Charles  to 
Sir  Alexander  Seton  president  of  the 
Session;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow.  On  the 
succeeding  Sunday,  James  attended 
service  in  the  High  Church  of  St. 
Giles,  where  a  seriqon  was  preached, 
in  which  the  minister  enumerated  the 
many  mercies  poured  out  upon  then- 
prince ;  and  described,  as  none  of  the 
least,  his  peaceable  accession  to  that 
mighty  kingdom  which  now  awaited 
him.  The  monarch  himself  then  rose 
and  delivered  a  valedictory  address  to 
the  congregation,  which,  we  are  told, 
was  often  interrupted  by  the  tears  of 
the  people.  James,  who  was  himself 
moved  by  these  expressions  of  regret 
and  affection,  entreated  his  subjects 
not  to  be  too  deeply  troubled  at  his 
departure;  a-ssmed  them  that  they 
shotild  find  the  fruits  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  as  well  afar  off  as  when  he  had 
resided  amongst  them;  pleaded  that 
his  increase  in  greatness  did  in  nowise 
diminish  his  love  ;  and  promised  them 
1  gpottiswood,  pp.  173, 171. 
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personal  visit  once  every  three 
years  ;  when  the  meanest  as  well  as 
the  greatest,  should  have  access  to  his 
person,  and  permission  to  pour  their 
complaints  into  his  bosom.® 

This  farewell  oration  was  delivered 
on  the  3d  of  April  1603.  On  the  5th  of 
the  same  month  the  king,  surrounded 
by  a  large  and  brilliant  cavalcade, 
composed  not  only  of  Scottish  but  of 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
had  hurried  to  his  court  with  the 
proffers  of  their  homage,  took  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Edinburgh  amid  the 
lamentations  of  the  citizens.  His  pro¬ 
gress  through  England,  which  occupied 
a  month,  was  one  long  and  biilhant 
pageant.  Triumphs,  speeches,  masques, 
huntings,  revels,  gifts,  all  that  wealth 
could  command,  and  flattery  and  fancy 
devise,  awaited  him  at  the  different 
cities' and  castles  which  he  visited; 
and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1603,  he  en¬ 
tered  London,  accompanied  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  concourse  of  his  nobility  and 
councillors,  guarded  and  ushered  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  five  hundred  citi¬ 
zens  on  horseback,  and  welcomed  by 
the  deafening  shouts  of  an  immense 
multitude  of  his  new  subjects.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  English  people  had  in 
this  brief  period  utterly  forgotten  the 
mighty  princess,  whose  reign  had  been 
so  glorious,  and  over  whose  bier  they 
had  so  lately  sorrowed.  Hot  a  murmur 
was  heard,  not  one  dissenting  voice 
was  raised  to  break  the  unanimity  of 
his  welcome  ;  and  thus,  after  so  many 
centurie?  of  war  and  disaster,  the 
proud  sceptre  of  the  Tudors  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  house  of  Stewart,  with  a 
tranquillity  and  universal  contentment, 
which,  even  considering  the  justice  of 
the  title,  was  remarkable  and  unex¬ 
pected. 

In  this  memorable  consummation,  it 
was  perhaps  not  unallowable,  certainly 
it  was  not  unnatural,  that  the  lesser 
kingdom,  which  now  gave  a  monarch 
to  the  greater,  should  feel  some  emo¬ 
tions  of  national  pride ;  for  Scotland 
had  defended  her  liberty  against  in¬ 
numerable  assaults ;  had  been  reduced, 
in  the  long  struggle,  to  the  very  verge 
of  despair ;  had  been  betrayed  by 
2  Calderwood,  p.  172.  Spottiswood,  p.  470. 
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more  tlian  one  of  her  kings,  and  by 
multitudes  of  her  nobles  ;  had  been 
weakened  by  internal  faction,  dis¬ 
tracted  by  fanatic  rage ;  but  had  never 
been  overcome,  because  never  deserted 
by  a  brave,  though  rude  and  simple 
people.  Looking  back  to  her  stUl  re¬ 
moter  annals,  it  could  be  said,  with 
perfect  historical  truth,  that  this  small 
kingdom  had  successfully  resisted  the 
Roman  arms,  and  the  terrible  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  Danish  sea  kings ;  had 
maintained  her  freedom,  within  her 
mountains,  during  the  ages  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  stemmed  the 
tide  of  Norman  conquest ;  had  shaken 
off  the  chains  attempted  to  be  fixed 
upon  her  by  the  two  great  Planta- 
genets,  the  First  and  Third  Edwards, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  Tudors ;  and  if  now  destined, 
in  the  legitimate  course  of  royal  suc¬ 
cession,  to  lose  her  station  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent  kingdom,  she 
yielded  neither  to  hostile  force  nor  to 
fraud,  but  willingly  consented  to  link 
her  future  destinies  with  those  of  her 
mighty  neighbour  :  like  a  bride,  who, 
in  the  dawning  prospect  of  a  happy 
union,  is  contented  to  resign,  but  not 
to  forget,  the  house  and  name  of  her 
fathers.  Yet,  however  pleased  at  this 
jjacific  termination  of  their  long  strug¬ 
gles,  the  feelings  with  which  his  an¬ 
cient  people  beheld  the  departure  of 
their  prince  were  of  a  melancholy 
nature ;  and  an  event  occurred  on  the 
same  day  on  which  he  set  out,  that 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  a  nation 
naturally  thoughtful  and  superstitious. 

As  the  monarch  passed  the  house  of 
Seton,  near  Musselburgh,  he  was  met 
by  the  funeral  of  Lord  Seton,  a  noble¬ 
man  of  high  rank;  which,  with  its 
solemn  movement  and  sable  trappings, 
occupied  the  road,  and  contrasted 
strangely  and  gloomily  with  the  bril¬ 


liant  pageantry  of  the  royal  cavalcade. 
The  Setons  were  one  of  the  oldest  and 
proudest  families  of  Scotland;  and 
that  lord  whose  mortal  remains  now 
passed  by  had  been  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  king’s  mother,  whose  banner  he 
had  never  deserted,  and  in  whose 
cause  he  had  suffered  exile  and  xjro- 
scription.  The  meeting  was  thought 
ominous  by  the  people.  It  appeared, 
to  their  excited  imaginations,  as  if  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  Scotland  was  about  to  meige 
in  that  of  Great  Britain ;  as  if  the 
Scottish  nobles  had  finished  their 
career  of  national  glory,  and  this  last 
representative  of  their  race  had  been 
arrested  on  his  road  to  the  grave,  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  last  of  ^tland’s 
kings.  As  the  mourners  moved  slowly 
onward,  the  monarch  himself  partici¬ 
pating  in  these  melancholy  feelings,  sat 
down  by  the  way-side,  on  a  stone  still 
pointed  out  to  the  historical  pilgrim  ; 
nor  did  he  resume  his  progress  till  the 
gloomy  procession  had  completely  dis¬ 
appeared. ’■ 


It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
mingled  with  regret,  that  the  Author 
now  closes  this  work — the  history  of 
his  country — the  labour  of  little  less 
than  eighteen  years  :  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  aU  Good,  that  life  and  health 
have  been  spared  to  complete,  how¬ 
ever  imperfectly,  an  arduous  under¬ 
taking  ;  re^et  that  the  ti-anquil  plea¬ 
sures  of  historical  investigation,  the 
happy  hours  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  are  at  an  end,  and  that  he 
must  at  last  bid  farewell  to  an  old  and 
dear  companion. 

1  History  of  the  House  of  Seyton,  Banna- 
tyne  Club  edition,  p.  60.  History  of  Scotland, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  voL  ii.  p.  4i:o. 
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Attack  on  Stirling,  April  20,  1578. 

A  MINUTE  anti  interesting  account  of 
the  successful  attack  on  Stirling  castle, 
which  led  to  the  restoration  ot  Morton 
to  the  supreme  power  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  will  he  found  in  the  following 
letter  from  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Lord 
Burgliley  ; — 

Bowes  to  Bueghley.i 

‘'Edinburgh,  April  28,  1578. 

“May  it  please  your  lordship, — On 
Saturday  last,  about  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  E.arl  of  hlar,  accompanied  with 
the  Abbots  of  Dryburgh  and  Cambus- 
konneth,  and  their  servants,  ordinarily 
lodged  in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  came 
to  the  castle  gate,  with  jmetence  to  go 
a-h unting ;  and  finding  there  the  Master 
and  his  servants,  the  abbots  called  the 
Master  aside,  charging  him  tliat  he  had 
much  abused  the  Earl  of  Mar,  his 
nephew,  and  far  overseen  himself  in 
withholding  the  custody  of  the  king 
and  castle  from  the  earl.  The  Master, 
after  reasonable  excuse  made,  found 
that  they  pressed  to  possess  the  keys, 
and  command  the  piece ;  and  reaching 
himself  to  an  halbert,  his  servants  came 
to  assist  him.  Dryburgh  and  some  with 
him  stayed  the  Master ;  Cambusken- 
neth  and  his  complices  assaulted  the 
rest ;  when  Buchanan,  one  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  men,  was  sore  hurt.  After  the 
fray  pacified,  the  Master  and  the  abbots 
withdraw  themselves  to  the  hall  to 
debate  the  matter;  and  Argyle  being 
then  a-bcd,  rose  speedUy,  and  came 

I  Orig.,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v. 
fol.  89. 


with  a  small  number  to  the  haU,  where, 
hearing  that  the  Master  and  the  abbots 
were  in  quiet  communication,  he  retired 
himseK  to  his  chamber,  and,  arming 
himself,  he  assembled  his  servants,  that 
with  the  Master  were  able  to  have  over¬ 
matched  the  other.  But  the  Master 
being  then  fully  satisfied,  Argyle  was 
likewise  soon  after  appeased ;  and  then 
yielding  possession  for  the  earl,  they 
agreed  at  length  to  remove  thence,  and 
draw  to  consord,  specially  to  satisfy 
the  king,  who  of  the  tumult,  as  is  re¬ 
ported,  was  m  great  fear,  and  teared 
his  hair,  saying  the  Master  was  slain. 
And  as  I  am  informed  his  grace  by  night 
hath  been  by  this  means  so  discouraged, 
as  m  his  sleep  he  is  herewith  greatly 
disquieted.  After  all  this  was  ended, 
the  Earls  of  Argjde  and  IMar,  the  two 
abbots  and  Mr  Buch.anan,^  advertised 
by  their  letters  this  council  of  this  ac¬ 
cident  ;  declaring  that  the  parties  were 
well  reconciled ;  and  persuaded  the 
council  to  proceed  forwards  in  the 
course  determined  for  the  government, 
as  no  such  matter  had  happened.  Ar¬ 
gyle  departed  out  of  the  castle,  and  ho 
is  now  gone  to  levy. his  forces,  mean¬ 
ing  to  return  within  two  days  at  the 
farthest. 

“  In  this  uproar,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Master  was  so  crushed  in  the  throng, 
as  he  died  the  next  day.  The  Master 
is  fallen  into  vehement  disease  with 
danger  of  his  life. 

“  Upon  the  coming  of  the  said  letters 
from  Stirling,  on  Saturd.ay  about  nine 
in  the  afternoon,  the  council  assembled; 
and  after  some  hot  humours  digested, 
they  de.spatched  Montrose  that  night 

2  This  was  the  celebrated  Buchanan. 
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towards  Stirling,  to  understand,  and 
certify  to  them  the  true  state  of  the 
matter,  to  persuade  quietness  about 
the  king’s  person,  and  to  continue  this 
present  government  established  until 
the  next  parliament. 

“Montrose,  after  long  abode  at  the 
Lord  of  Livmgston’s  house,  came  to 
Stirling  in  the  next  day,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  castle.  He  putteth  the 
council  in  good  hope  that  the  matter  is 
well  pacified,  and  that  this  government 
shall  not  by  this  accident  be  impeached. 
Whereupon  the  most  part  of  this  coim- 
cil,  pretending  to  have  the  king’s  letters 
commanding  their  repair  to  him,  are 
departed  this  day  towards  Stirling ; 
but  what  shall  ensue  hereof  is  greatly 
doubted.  _  . 

“  Lochleven  being  speedily  advertised 
of  the  douigs  of  the  abbots,  came  the 
same  day  to  Stirhng,  and  with  some 
difficulty  (as  outwardly  was  shewed) 
was  let  into  the  castle  with  one  servant, 
whom  presently  he  returned  to  Loch¬ 
leven  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  him¬ 
self  remaineth  still  in  the  castle.  'The 
Earl  of  Morton,  upon  the  first  advertise¬ 
ment,  came  to  Lochleven  ;  despatched 
his  servant  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  to 
put  all  his  friends  and  forces  in  a  readi¬ 
ness  on  an  hour’s  warning.  And  many 
noblemen,  being  friends  to  these  two 
carls,  have  done  the  like ;  neverthe¬ 
less  they  shew  no  force  nor  assembly 
as  yet. 

“The  Lords  of  the  Council  have  like¬ 
wise  levied  all  their  powers,  dr.awing 
some  iiart  with  all  possible  speed  to¬ 
wards  Stirling,  and  leaving  the  residue 
in  readiness  upon  warning. 

“  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  coun¬ 
cil  will  be  readily  received  and  wel¬ 
comed  to  the  king,  and  to  all  the  castle, 
without  fui-ther  change ;  and  many 
think  that,  by  the  means  of  the  abbots, 
the  king  shall  cause  them  to  reth-e  to 
their  own  houses,  till  liis  pleasru’o  bo 
further  known ;  j^nd  in  case  they  dis¬ 
obey  the  same,  then  to  lay  siege  and 
take  the  castle.  That  then  the  kmg 
will  cause  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  other 
nobles  to  levy  their  power  witliin  the 
realm,  to  raise  the  siege,  and  rescue  his 
person  from  their  violence.  What  storm 
shall  fall  out  of  theso  swelling  heats 
doth  not  yet  .appear.  But  I  think, 
verilj’-,  and  that  within  two  or  three 
days,  that  it  will  burst  into  some 
open  matter,  discovering  sufficiently 
tlio  purposes  intended;  wherein,  to  my 
power,  I  shall  seek  to  quench  all  violent 


rages,  and  persuade  unity  and  concord 
among  them ;  which,  if  this  sudden 
ch.ance  had  not  happened,  might  easily 
have  taken  place.  Thus  referring  the 
rest  to  the  next  occasion, 

“  And  with  humble  duty,  &o., 

“RoBEfiT  Bowes.” 

No.  11. ,  page  17. 

Composition  between  Morton  and  his 
Enemies. 

Lord  Hunsdon’s  letter  from  Berwick 
to  Lord  Burghley,  refeiued  to  in  the 
text,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fob  101,  gives 
some  interesting  p.orticulars  of  the  com¬ 
position  between  Morton  and  his  power¬ 
ful  opponents.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

HUNSDON  TO  BUHGHLET. 

“Benvick,  August  19,  1.578. 

“  My  very  good  Lord, — I  will  not 
trouble  your  lordship  -with  .any  long 
discourse  touching  this  matter  in  Scot¬ 
land.” 

Hunsdon  then  refers  Burghley  to  Mr 
Bowes’s  letter,  “who,”  he  says,  “h.as 
the  greatest  merit  in  bringing  about 
peace  :  otherwise  there  had  been  such 
a  slaughter  as  would  not  have  been  ap¬ 
peased  in  Scotland  these  many  years,— 
the  malice  of  the  lords  and  their  adher¬ 
ents,  especially  the  w.ardens  of  Tevy- 
d.alo  .and  the  Merso,  and  their  bands, 
which  w.TS  their  gi-eatest  force  against 
Morton,  was  so  giuat  and  so  desirous  of 
revenge.  They  of  the  Merse  made  them 
a  standard  of  blue  sarcenet,  and  in  it  a 
child  painted  uuthin  a  grate,  with  this 
speech  out  of  his  mouth,  ‘  Liberty  1 
crave,  and  cannot  it  have.’  They  seemed 
to  answer  under  it,  ‘  Either^  you  shidl 
have  it,  or  we  will  die  for  it ;  ’  so  as, 
though  their  malice  to  Morton  was  their 
quarrel  indeed,  yet  they  made  the  de¬ 
taining  of  the  king  their  colorur. 

“  My  Lord,  the  queen’s  maj :  hath 
now  both  sides  at  her  devotion,  and  the 
party  of  Athole  .and  Argyle  more  in 
show  than  the  king’s;  for  the  king’s 
side  terms  the  others  Englishmen,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  contented  to  i)ut  the 
whole  of  their  causes  to  her  majesty ; 
which  the  other  lorils,  being  required 
of  Mr  Bowes  to  do  the  like,  Morton 
utterly  refused  the  same,  saying  that 
the  K.  and  his  council  would  end  them. 
But  if  Mr  Bowes’s  travel,  audsome  otlicr 
means,  had  not  taken  place,  it  was  very 
like  that  Blorton  had  been  hard  bested ; 
for  although  the  kiug’s  side  were  some- 
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thing  more  in  immher,  yet  wore  the 
otliors  bettor  chosen  men,  tar  better 
horsed  and  armed,  and  besides,  few  of 
them  bnt,  cither  for  their  own  causes 
or  their  friends,  bare  Morton  a  deadly 
hatred  and  sour  desire  of  revenge,  whiidi 
was  but  in  few  of  the  king’s  side  against 
any  of  the  other  lords.  I  iiray  God  her 
majesty  do  so  deal  now,  having  both 
sides  at  her  devotion,  as  she  may  keep 
them  both  ;  which  surely  she  may  easily 
do  if  she  will. 

“The  king  hatli  sent  her  majesty  a 
cast  of  Falcons.  I  would  bo  glad  that 
her  majesty  would  remember  liini  with 
some  token. 

“Thus  have  I  troubled,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

“  F.  Hunsdon.” 


No.  III.,  page  21. 

Destruction  of  the  House  of  Hamilton 
hij  Morton  in  1579. 

The  following  letter  of  Captain  Ni¬ 
cholas  Arrington  to  Lord  Buvghloy  de¬ 
scribes  his  negotiations  with  the  young 
king,  and  the  deep  feeling  of  hatred  ami 
revenge  which  animated  so  many  of  the 
nobility  against  the  house  of  Hamilton. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
Caligula,  0.  V.  fol.  130 : — 

Nicholas  Akeington  to  Buegiiley. 

“  Jkriirick,  10th  October  1579. 

“Bight  Honourable, — Having  given 
my  attendance,  as  well  at  Btirling  as  at 
Edinburgh,  these  twenty-six  days,  for 
answer  of  the  king  to  such  letters  and 
instructions  as  I  had  to  deliver  and  deal 
in  from  the  ((ucen’s  highness  my  sove¬ 
reign  with  the  king  there  ;  and  having 
used  my  duty  and  diligence  there  to  my 
simple  knowledge,  ns  well  to  the  king 
himself  as  to  the  whole  board  and  no¬ 
bility,  .  .  I  have  now  received  the 
king’s  letters  in  answer,  which  I  send 
herewith  to  your  honour,  as  also  a  letter 
to  her  highness  from  the  Earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton,  kc.  Yet,  in  using  such  conference 
with  his  grace,  ns  her  majesty’s  letters 
and  instructions  did  lead  me  unto, 
touching  the  Hamiltous,  I  could  not 
find  in  the  king  other  than  fervent  ha¬ 
tred  i\gainst  them,  and  as  it  wore  a  fear 
ho  had  of  them,  if  they  should  remain 
or  inhabit  within  that  reidm,  tt>  ho 
dangerous  to  his  person.  I  found  the 
like  devotion  of  tho  whole  nobility  there 
towards  .them,  and  not  willing  to  pity 
their  cause  ;  and  thought  not  only  dis¬ 
courtesy  in  receiving  them  iu  England, 
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but  as  much  in  soliciting  their  causes, 
being  so  odious  murderers  to  the  king’s 
dearest  friends  ;  yet  seeming  to  bo  grate¬ 
ful  of  her  majesty’s  good  [will]  in  fore¬ 
warning  tho  d.anger  that  might  happen 
to  tho  king’s  estate  by  their  banishment 
into  foreign  countries,  being  of  so  groat 
a  liouso  and  quality.  .  .  Touching  tho 
present  state  of  that  country,  tho  king 
hath  not  boon  directly  moved  ))y  tho 
council,  or  any  number  of  councillors 
or  noblemen  togethei',  for  any  marriage 
with  any  particular  person.  Yet  it  is 
thought  that,  as  there  bo  several  fac¬ 
tions  in  that  matter,  so  every  one  of 
them  soekoth  to  persuade  tlio  K.  to 
marry  iu  that  place  that  may  bo  best 
for  their  own  ])urposo  ;  wherein  some 
look  for  France,  some  for  Spain,  some 
for  Denmark ;  .and  it  is  said  the  matter 
will  bo  oifered  to  tho  (preen  shortly, 
with  request  to  dispose  himself  such 
way  ns  shall  be  forrud  most  convenient 
for  his  marriage  ;  and  it  seems  that  tho 
K. ,  of  his  own  inclination,  best  liketh 
and  affoctoth  to  match  with  England  in 
mai'riage,  in  case  he  may  find  her  ma¬ 
jesty  favourable  to  him. 

“  Touching  Monsieur  do  Aubigny,  it 
ap)iear(;th  th.at  the  king  is  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  company,  and  ho  is  like 
to  win  to  special  favour ;  and  not  only 
to  bo  Earl  of  Lennox  in  reversion,  (after 
tho  carl  present,)  but  also  to  have  some 
part  of  the  Hamiltous’  Lands,  if  ho  may 
be  drawn  to  religion.  Ho  hath  not,  as 
yet,  dealt  hr  any  matter  of  mari-iago 
with  tho  king,  nor  iu  any  matter  of 
great  weight,  but  defers  all  those  things 
to  further  time.  Ho  moans  to  abide  in 
(Scotland  this  winter.  His  wife  is  looked 
for  there,  with  her  younger  brother 
Andracks.  He  lives  in  court  more  than 
his  livhig  will  bear,  as  is  thought ; 
whorerrpon  some  judges  ho  is  homo 
with  some  greater  than  himself.  Ho 
hath  many  fcdlowers,  as  Mr  Henry  Kerr 
and  others,  that  are  much  suspected ; 
which  they  perceive,  caushrg  them  to 
bo  more  wary  to  meddle  in  anything 
as  yet. 

“  This  parliament  holds  at  Edinburgh 
tho  20th  of  this  month,  which  is  thought 
ehielly  for  these  causes  :  for  tho  for¬ 
feiture  of  tho  Hamiltous  and  Sir  .Tames 
Balfoui' ;  for  tho  confirmation  of  all 
things  done  in  tho  regents’ times  during 
tho  king’s  minority  ;  and  for  order  to 
bo  done  in  tho  king’s  house  and  reve¬ 
nues.  'The  heartburn  and  hatred  be¬ 
twixt  tho  Earl  of  Morton  and  tho  Kerrs 
and  tho  Humes,  who  depend  upon  Ar- 
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gyle,  Montrose,  and  that  fellowship,  still 
continueth. 

“  Tho  king  is  generally  well  loved 
and  obeyed  of  both  sides,  and  of  all  the 
people.  Tims  craving  pardon  for  my 
evil  scribbling,  using  more  another  wea- 
]-)on  than  the  pen,  I  do  commit  your 
honour  to  the  preservation  of  tho 
Almighty. 

“  Nicholas  Aeeingtoh.” 

No.  IV.,  page  21. 

Poisoning  of  the  Earl  of  Athole,  and 

State  of  Parties  in  Scotland. 

The  two  following  letters,  which  are 
printed  from  the  originals  in  the  Bowes 
Papers,  relate  to  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  immediately  after  tho  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Athole : — 

Lettee  eeom  an  Anonymous  Coeee- 

SPONDENT  TO  SlE  GeOEGE  BOWES. 

Dated  29th  April  1579.^ 

“  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  bo  with 
you  for  salutation. 

“  I  wrote  to  you  before,  the  day  and 
date  of  the  Earl  of  Athole  deid,^  quhilk^ 
was  the  ,21th  of  this  instant  April. 

“  He  was  opened  and  bowelled  on 
Sunday,  and  it  is  plainly  said  he  was 
poisoned,  for  so  they  perceive  when  he 
was  opened.  The  Earl  of  Montrose  and 
the  Bailie  of  Arrol  is  left  chief  council¬ 
lors  to  tho  Earl  of  Athole’s  son,  qulidk 
is  eighteen  years  old. 

“  His  father  has  given  him  in  com¬ 
mand  to  keep  friendship  with  all  them 
that  he  was  in  friendship  withal  before. 

“  There  is  great  strife  and  debate 
quhilk  should  bo  chancellor ;  but  tho 
Earl  of  Argyle  has  gotten  the  grant  of  it 
at  tho  king. 

“  Morton  is  at  Castle  Semple  with 
Boyd,  and  has  ane  enterprise  upon  the 
Hamiltons,  at  least  seems  so ;  but  all  is 
falsott'*  ho  means. 

“  To  this  effect.  Captain  Crawford  is 
to  take  up  ane  hundred  men,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Hume  ane  other  hundred ;  but  I 
think  my  Lord  of  Athole’s  deid  shall 
make  them  run  a  new  course. 

“Ye  shall  surely  know  that  Athole’s 
fellowship  wiU  not  leave  tho  common 
c!iuso;  and,  therefore,  I  think  ye  shall 
hoar  of  some  alteration  shortly. 

“  Our  name  and  tho  Kerrs  is  lying  at 
wait  what  shall  be  enteiqirisod.  1  wrote 

1  From  the  Bowes  MSS.,  orig. 

-  Death. 

s  Quliilk — winch,  or  who. 

*  Falselt,  falsehood. 
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to  you  before  we  shall  never  be  Mor¬ 
ton’s. 

“  It  is  thought  that  Argyle  shall  take 
Athole’s  place  plain  upon  him,  and  be¬ 
gin  where  he  left ;  and  Montrose  tvill  be 
a  spur  to  the  same. 

“We  are  surely  informed  that  tho 
King  of  Denmark  has  levied  six  thou¬ 
sand  men  to  eome  on  Orkney  and  Shet¬ 
land:  by  whose  means  this  is  done  I 
wrote  to  you  before  in  my  last  letter. 

“  The  Earl  of  Angus  remains  at  Tan- 
tallon. 

“  The  court  is  very  quiet  at  this  time. 
I  pray  God  preserve  our  king,  for  he  is 
in  great  hazard :  for  if  they  begin  tlio 
Italian  fashion  in  the  kmg’s  house,  what 
good  shall  we  look  for  as  long  as  he  is 
there  ?  Surely,  I  fear  mo,  if  he  be  not 
gotten  out  of  their  hands,  they  ■will  tho 
like  with  him.  As  I  hear  farther,  you 
shall  bo  advertised. 

“  Written  the  29th  April  1579. 

“  Your  loving  friend, 

“  4°.” 

Lettee  of  Intelligence  feom  an 

Anonymous  Coeeespondent  to  Sie 

Geoege  Bowes. 

“  Sir, — Albeit  the  time  hath  been 
short  since  your  departure,  the  acci¬ 
dents  and  mutations  in  this  realm  hath 
not  been  of  small  importance.  As  I 
wrote  to  you  of  before,  that  the  Earl  of 
Athole  his  sickness  was  thought  to  bo 
mortal,  so  is  he  now  departed  this  pre¬ 
sent  life,  at  Kincardine,  the  25th  of 
April,  not  without  great  suspicion,  and 
a  ciying  out  that  he  was  poisoned.  And 
yet  I  think,  'with  time,  tliat  brait  will 
vanish,  notwithstanding  that  the  Lord 
of  Aratully,®  whose  name  is  Stewart, 
was,  by  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  and  tho 
remanent  friends  that  was  present  when 
the  coi'pse  was  opened,  sent  to  the  king’s 
majesty,  humbly  requiring  for  trial  and 
punishment.  To  whom  his  majesty  an¬ 
swered, —  Gif®  that  matter  were  true,  it 
concerned  liimself  for  divers  respects ; 
and  yet,  as  it 'were  a  shame  to  liim  to 
leave  the  matter  untried,  and  gif  need 
required  unpunished, — so  were  it  ane 
sin  to  slander  any  innocent  personage : 
and  therefore  he  would  not  fail,  first  to 
take  trial,  and  thereafter  to  proceed  to 
punishment. 

“The  hail^  friends  of  tho  dead  are 
convened  at  Dunkeldcn  on  the  3d  of 
May,  where  tho  young  Earls  of  Athole 
and  Blontroso  put  in  dclibei-ation  what 

0  Graniltully  c  If.  i  Whole. 
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were  best  way  to  come  by  ane  revenge 
of  this  heinous  fact. 

“It  hath  been  concluded  with  that 
assembly,  that  not  only  those  which 
were  present  should  crave  justice  of  this 
matter  at  the  king’s  majesty,  but  also 
all  the  sooiats  of  the  Falkirk  should  be 
convened  to  crave  the  same.  Upon  this 
conclusion,  a  convention  of  the  foresaids 
is  appointed  to  be  at  Edinburgh  upon 
the  15th  Blay ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  their  appointed  diet  shall  not  hold, 
in  respect  of  the  causes  subsequent. 

“  Upon  the  1st  May,  a  matter,  before 
concluded,  was  put  in  execution.  Let¬ 
ters  was  directed  by  the  king  and  coun¬ 
cil  to  charge  the  Lords  of  Arbroath  and 
I’aisley  to  exhibit  their  brother,  the  Eail 
of  Arran,  before  the  king  in  Stuling, 
upon  the  20th  of  the  said  month;  which 
letters  w.as  only  devised  to  put  the  said 
lords  in  hope  that  no  further  shall  proceed 
against  them  but  by  the  order  aforesaid. 

“  The  Earl  of  Morton  before  that  time 
was  sent  to  Dalkeith,  the  Eail  of  Angus 
to  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  to 
Glasgow,  the  Lord  Euthven  to  Stii-- 
ling ;  all  these  persons  having  their 
forces  privately  warned  upon  the  3d  of 
May,  marched  towards  Hamilton  and 
Dratfnage,  where  they  made  their  ren¬ 
dezvous  before  their  setting  foi'ward. 
The  twae  brethei-i  was  fled  away,  and 
left  the  house  garnished ;  which  are  now 
enclosed,  and  ready  to  be  given  up. 

“Immediately  after  the  said  lords 
was  upon  the  fields  to  press  towards 
Hamilton,  when  they  were  ceidain  that 
no  intelligence  could  prevent  their  do¬ 
ings,  proclamation  was  sent  forth  by  the 
king  and  council,  at  an  hoim  proclaimed 
in  divers  sheriffdoms,  to  follow  the  same 
lords  for  prosecuting  and  apprehending 
of  the  two  foresiud  brethren  and  their 
complices.  ... 

“  This  sudden  and  unexpected  dealing 
and  proceeding  is  like  to  put  such  affray 
in  tlie  mmds  of  the  associates  at  Falkhk, 
that  their  appointed  diet  for  meeting  at 
Etlinburgh  shall  turn  to  graat  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Lesides  this,  the  Lord  Seton  is 
charged  to  appear  pei-sonally  at  Stirling, 
upon  the  6th  day  hereof,  to  answer  super 
inc/uivcJidis f  where  he  is,  for  divers  re- 
S2iects,  to  be  committed  to  ward. 

‘  ‘  J olm  Seton,  second  son  to  the  said 
lord,  arrived  in  this  country  upon  the 
2d  of  May.  He  is  created  Cavallero  dc 
Buca  of  the  Catholic  King  of  Spain. 
But  I  believe  this  commission  shall  bo 
1  Tire  two  brothers. 
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of  the  less  efficacy,  that  his  father  i.s 
now  by  chance  haiipened  in  the  midst  of 
these  troubles.  .  .  .  By  fame  nobody  is 
charged  with  this  heinous  fact  of  poison 
but  the  Lady  Mar,  and  her  brother  the 
comptroUer,  quhilks  is  thought  shaU  be 
after  trial  evanished ;  because  divers 
does  believe,  that  this  bruit  hath  rather 
proceeded  upon  malice  to  found  ane 
quarrel  upon,  nor  upon  any  sure  ground, 
r  e  may,  by  yourself,  consider  that  all 
these  matters  tend  to  this  fine,3  to  brinn- 
the  king  to  Edmbui-gh  out  of  fear.  .  .  ° 
The  rulers  of  his  affaii's  and  jierson  are 
looked  for  to  be  these :  the  Earls  Mor¬ 
ton,  Buchan,  Argyle,  gif -i  he  will  leave 
the  associates,  and  Montrose  in  like 
manner,  and  the  Lord  Ruthven.  It  is 
thought  that  oi,  at  the  king’s  desire, 
shall  be=  accept  upon  him  the  office  of 
chancellor ;  and  fafling  of  that,  it  is  in 
question  betwixt  Ai-gyle  and  Buchan,  of 
thir  twae®  whay  shall  be  thought  meet- 
est  by  the  king  and  council, 

“I  write  only  unto  you  ixudarth  ct 
y Cl 0.7)1  histovioM^  leaving  to  your  owui 
judgment  to  discoui'se  what  shall  fol¬ 
low  ;  whilk  is  able  enough  to  do,  in  re¬ 
spect  that  all  tlie  affairs  of  this  countiy 
is  better  to  you  kno-wn  nor  by  writing 
can  be  explained. 

“  I  have  had  large  conference  with 
a.’,  hich  I  cannot  at  this  time  commit 
to  writing.  It  appearcth  that  he  is  in 
part  offended  with  some  proceedings, 
but  yet  easily  mitigate,  gif  the  great 
known  shall  be  spoken. 

_  “  The  Flemish  painter  is  hi  Stirling, 
in  working  of  the  king's  portraiture,  but 
expelled  forth  of  the  place  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  thh'  troubles.  I  am  jiresently 
travelling  to  obtain  him  licence  to  see 
the  king’s  presence  thiice  in  the  day,  till 
the  end  of  his  work ;  quhilk  will  be  no 
sooner  perfected  nor  nhie  days,  after  the 
obtaining  of  this  licence.” 


No.  V.,  page  30. 

James’s  Letter  to  Mary. 

Li  the  State-paper  Office  there  is  an 
original  letter  of  the  young  king,  writ¬ 
ten  at  this  time  to  his  mother,  the  cap- 

2  Quhilk,  which.  3  pme,  enih 

*  Gif,  if. 

3  So  in  the  original.  The  writer  had  meant 
to  score  out  he,  but  forgot. 

3  Thir  twae,  these  two. 

t  Morton  is  here  meant,  I  think.  What  the 
"great  word"  was  which  the  writer  thinks 
would  operate  like  a  talisman  on  this  proud 
and  able  peer,  is  not  easily  discovered. 

X 
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live  queen.  Mary  Fad  sent  liira  a  ring; 
and  the  little  ape  which  appears  in  the 
postscript,  whose  fidelity  he  so  much 
commends,  was  perhaps  also  a  present 
from  her. 

The  letter  of  James  is  as  follows : — 

James  VI.  to  Maey  Queen  of  Scots.^ 

“  Je  vous  supplie  tres  humblement 
do  orohe  que  ce  n’a  poinct  este  de  ma 
bonne  vollonte  que  vostre  seqretaire 
s’en  soit  retorne  sens  quil  ni’aye  donne 
vostre  lettre,  et  faict  entendre  ce  que 
luy  avies  commende  de  me  dire  ayent 
treu  heaucoup  de  regret  de^  ce  qni  sen 
est  passe,  car  je  serois  mfiniment  fache 
que  long  crust  que  je  ne  vous  voulu  se 
porter  Thonneiu"  et  le  devoir  que  je 
vous  doihs,  ayant  espercnse  que  avecque 
le  temps  Dieu  me  fera  gr-aco  de  vous 
f ah-e  prendre  de  ma  bonne  et  affectionne 
amytee,  sachent  asses  qu’apres  luy  tout 
rhonneur  qu’ay  en  ce  monde,  je  le  tiens 
de  vous. 

“  Je  resccu  la  bague  quil  vous  a  pleu 
ni’envoycr  laqueUe  je  garderay  bien 
pour  I'hoimeur  de  vous.  Et  vous  en 
envoyo  une  aultre,  que  je  vous  supplie 
treshumblement  de  vouloir  resevoir 
daussy  bon  cueur  comme  je  resceue  la 
vostre.  Vous  m’aves  bien  faict  paroistre 
par  les  avertisemens  quil  vous  a  pleu 
me  faire  par  vos  dernieres  lettres,  com- 
bien  vous  metes  bonne  mere.  Vous 
supplient  treshumblement  que  sy  en 
endendes  davantage  de  men  adyertir 
pour  y  inettre  ordre  le  mieuls  quil  me 
sera  possible,  aquoy  je  desja  commenso 
ainsi  quentendres  par  le  Compto  de 
Lenox,  vous  supplient  de  m'y  estre 
aydente  et  de  me  donner  vostre  bon 
conseil  et  advis  lequel  je  veulx  ensuyu-e 
a  celle.  De  vous  rendre  plus  certaine 
quen  toute  chose  on  il  vous  plainr  de 
mo  commender  vous  mo  trouverez  tou- 
jours  vostro  tres  obeissant  filz.  Vous 
baiscut  tres  humblement  les  mains 
prient  Dieu,  &o. 

“  Vostre  oboisant  Filz  a  jamais, 

“  Jacques  K.^ 

“Madame,  jo  voup  recommendo  la 
Fidelite  do  mon  petit  singe  qui  ne 
bouge  daupres  de  moy,  par  leqiiel  mo 
mauderes  souvent  de  noz  nouveUes. 

“  A  la  Boyne  d’Escosse, 

“  Ma  tres  Honorcs  Dame.” 

1  January  15S0-1. 

s  This  signature  and  the  postscript  are 
written  in  the  young  king’s  own  hand. 
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No.  VI.,  page  31. 

Letters  on  the  TrmMcs,  Trial,  and 
Death  of  the  Regent  Morton. 

The  following  interesting  letters,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  troubles,  trial,  and  death 
of  the  Regent  Morton,  are  taken  from 
the  originals,  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
CoUection  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
volume  of  the  Harleian  is  No.  6999,  to 
which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson  : — 

Sir  R.  Bowes  to  Lord  Burghley  and 
Sir  Francis  AValsingham.  January 
7, 1680-1. 

“It  may  please  your  good  Lordship 
and  }'our  Honour.  Yesterday  Mr  Ar¬ 
chibald  Douglas  came  out  of  Tyvedalo 
hither,  openly  to  Berwick,  to  seek  her 
majesty’s  relief  to  the  Earl  of  Morton 
in  his  present  distress,  and  her  high¬ 
ness’s  succour  to  himself.  .  . 

“  He  had  offered  himself  for  trial,  if 
they  would  give  him  a  fivir  trial,  and 
exempt  him  from  the  torture  which 
was  threatened  ;  but  finding  his  house 
seized,  and  his  goods  and  papers  seized, 
he  had  fied  to  Berwick.  ...» 

“Aly  servant,  lately  addressed  into 
Scotland  to  learn  the  certainty  of  those 
new  accidents,  returned  yesternight, 
giving  me  to  understand,  that  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  last  of  December,  as  before 
hath  been  signified.  Captain  James 
Stewart,  with  the  privity  and  especial 
commandment  of  thb  king,  and  in  tlie 
council-chamber,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  that  council,  aoousod  the  Earl 
of  Morton  for  the  murder  of  the  king’s 
father ;  not  opening  particularly  at  that 
time  any  other  offence  against  him,  as 
once  was  intended,  and  as  is  pretended 
to  be  done  hereafter.  After  largo  dis¬ 
course  made  by  the  earl  for  his  own 
acquittal,  he  concluded,  and  with  such 
shai-p  words  against  the  captain  his 
accuser,  as,  the  captain  returning  to 
him  like  and  bitter  tonus,  they  wei-e 
ready  to  pass  to  blows,  which  was 
chiofiy  stayed  by  the  Lords  Lindsay 
and  Cathcart;  and  tlie  carl  was  re¬ 
moved  into  tlie  chapel  to  his  own  ser¬ 
vants,  and  the  captain  put  out  at  the 
other  door  to  the  gardens  ;  othoi-s  that 
waited  there  in  gi-cat  numbers,  looked 
for  the  beginning  of  the  broil.  Albeit 
many  friends  and  servants  of  the  earl, 
being  a  great  strength,  and  able  to  have 
delivered  him  at  his  pleasure,  persuaded 
the  earl  to  put  himself  in  safety ;  yet 
he  refused  to  tarry  rvith  them,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  council.  And  James 
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Stewart,  understanding  of  his  presence 
there,  rushed  in  again,  whereupon  a  new 
scuffle  began,  that  was  like^vise  stayed 
by  the  lords  aforesaid  j  and  hereupon 
all  the  earl’s  servants  and  friends  were 
commanded,  upon  pain  of  treason,  to 
depart,  and  whereunto  the  earl  com¬ 
manded  them  to  obey. 

“  The  Earl  of  Argyle,  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  (the  chief  instrument  against  Mor¬ 
ton,)  asked  the  Earl  of  .Amgus,  then 
sitting  in  council  with  them,  what 
should  be  done ;  but  Angus  alleging 
that  the  matter  did  so  narrowly  touch 
and  concern  him,  as  he  woidd  not  vote 
therein.  Likemse  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
refused  to  vote.  At  length  the  Earl  of 
Eglmton  persuaded  that  the  king’s  ad¬ 
vocate  and  cotmcil  might  be  confeiTed 
withal ;  which  advocate  being  ready, 
affirmed  that,  upon  such  accusations  of 
treasons,  the  party  accused  ought  to 
be  committed  to  sure  custody,  and 
afterwards  tried  as  to  the  laws  and  case 
should  appertain.  "Whereupon  the  Earl 
of  Morton  was  committed  to  a  chamber 
in  Holyrood  House,  and  there  kept 
imtil  the  next  Monday,  on  which  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  remaineth.  The  town 
of  Edinburgh,  and  many  others,  offered 
liberally  for  his  delivery  ;  nevertheless, 
he  always  refused  to  be  delivered  in 
any  sort,  other  than  by  the  order  of  the 
laws.  Mr  John  Craig,  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Sunday  foUowing,  did,  upon  the 
leading  of  his  text,  inveigh  greatly 
against  fake  accusations.  "Whereupon 
Captain  James  Stewart,  as  it  is  in¬ 
formed  for  truth,  threatened  him  with 
his  dagger  drawen,  charguig  him  to 
forbear  to  touch  him,  or  otherwise  he 
should  receive  his  reward.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  Boyd,  accused  also  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  king’s  father,  is  summoned 
to  appear,  and  not  yet  corned. 

“It  is  said  Sir  James  Balfour  had 
come  out  of  France.  .  .  .  It  is  now 
thought  as  dangerous  in  Scotland  to 
confer  with  an  Englishman,  as  to  rub 
on  the  infected  with  the  plague.  .  .  . 

“Robebx  Bowes.” 

Randolph  to  Lobds  Hcnsdon  A^^) 
Huntingdon.  1 

“Edinburgh,  lUh  March  1580-1. 

The  first  portion  of  the  letter  is  un¬ 
important.  He  then  proceeds  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“Angus’s  intent  I  know  not.  Yes¬ 
terday  it  was  determined  in  council  he 
1  Harleian,  6999. 
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should  be  commanded  to  ward  beyond 
the  river  of  Spey.  Carmichael,  and 
the  Prior,  and  Mains,  are  commanded 
not  to  come  at  Angus,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiture  of  then-  goods,  ipso  facto;  and 
means  is  made  to  apprehend  them,  but 
yet  none  of  them  are  taken.  The  Laird 
of  "Whittingham  is  boasted  to  wear  the 
boots,  but  I  hear  it  will  not  be  so. 
Spot  had  a  sight  of  them,  as  I  hear.  .  . 
All  the  court  is  set  on  mischief.  Cap¬ 
tain  Stewart  taketh  upon  him  as  a 
prince,  and  no  man  so  forward  as  he. 
I  spake,  on  Tuesday,  long  with  the 
king.  There  passed  nothing  on  his 
part  from  him,  but  very  good  speeches 
of  her  majesty,  which  I  exhorted  him 
to  shew  forth  in  actions  and  in  deeffl 
He  promiseth  much  if  the  meeting  of 
the  commissioners  be.  I  charged  more 
his  council  than  himself  of  the  unkind¬ 
ness  lately  shewed  unto  the  Q.  my 
mistress,  that  no  one  pioint  of  her  re¬ 
quests  could  be  yielded,  specially  for 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  that  was,  [not]  so 
much  as  his  liberty  upon  sufficient  cau¬ 
tion,  until  the  day  were  apxiointed  for 
his  trial,  might  be  granted.  Wliereat 
•he  fell  again  in  speech  of  Mr  Archibald 
Douglas  ;  and  I  answered  him  with 
p.^ial  dealings,  and  favour  shewed  to 
Sir  James  Balfom-.  I  told  him  in  what 
house  he  lieth  in,  between  the  church 
and  castle,  upon  the  right  hand.  I 
told  who  had  spoken  ivith  him, — Len¬ 
nox,  .Seton,  and  others  ;  and  that  means 
would  be  made  shortly  to  bring  him 
into  his  own  presence.  I  sxiake  again 
of  the  hand  in  the  green  box,  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  chief  persons  con¬ 
senting  to  the  king’s  murder,  which 
Sir  J ames  either  hath  or  can  teU  of.  I 
told  him  that  I  heard  daily  of  new  men 
apprehended,  examined,  and  boasted 
with  the  boots,  to  find  matter  against 
the  Earl  of  Morton;  and  ho  that  was 
privy  to  the  murder,  and  in  whose 
house  the  king  was  killed,  and  was 
therefore  condemned  by  parliament, 
was  suffered  to  live  unpunished  and 
untouched,  in  his  chief  and  princi¬ 
pal  town.”  .  .  .  Randolph  then  states 
that  he  asked  leave  to  depart  from 
Scotland,  adding,  that  after  another 
fareweR  interview  with  the  king,  he 
hoped,  “it  would  bo  the  last  that  he 
ever  should  have  to  do  with  that  king 
and  council.”  “I  have  again  this  day 
spoken  'with  Angus’s  trusty  friend,  who 
gave  me  some  notes  touching  the  bands, 
and  is  gone  unto  him.  1  have  given 
therein  my  advice.  "What  will  be  far- 
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ther  (lone  I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am 
Angus  will  not  obey  the  cbai-ge  for 
putting  himself  in  ward.  .  .  .  George 
Fleck  had  yesternight  the  boots,  and  is 
said  to  have  confessed  that  the  Earl  of 
Morton  was  privy  to  the  x’oisoning  of 
the  Earl  of  Athole,  whereon  they  have 
sent  for  the  Earl  of  Morton’s  chamberlain, 
Sandy  Jerdan,  from  Dumbarton.  They 

have  also  in  hand  Sandy - ,  George 

Fleck’s  servant,  whom  they  supjioso  to 
know  many  of  Morton’s  secrets,  &c. — 
Your  L. 

“  Thomas  Kandolph.” 

Eandolph  to  Lokd  Hunsdon. 

March  20,  1580-1. 

“Whatsoever  was  intended  by  my 
Lord  Angus  is  discovered  by  the  volun- 
taiy  confession  of  the  Laird  of  Whit- 
tingham,  that  hath  left  nothing  un¬ 
spoken  that  he  knew  against  any  man, 
and  much  more  than  any  man  would 
have  done  upon  so  small  occasion  at  all 
to  say  anything,  being  neither  offered 
the  boots,  nor  other  kind  of  toi'inent. 
The  ministers  have  seen  it,  and  in  their 
sermons  give  God  great  thanks  therefor’. 

“  The  enterprise  should  have  been 
(as  they  say)  to  have  taken  the  house 
where  the  king  lietb,  by  forged  keys, 
and  intelligence  by  some  within ;  to 
have  slain  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Mon¬ 
trose,  and  Ai’gyle;  and  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  king  to  have 
sent  him  into  England.  Albeit,  these 
things  have  so  small  appearance  of 
truth  to  have  been  intended  indeed,  as 
for  mine  own  pai-t,  I  mean  to  suspend 
my  judgment  thereof  till  fui-ther  trial 
be  had.”  “He  hath  also  confessed 
that  he  was  here,  with  tlie  Earl  of 
Angus,  at  my  lodging,  and  what  passed 
between  us.  ...  I  think  it  wilt  fall 
out  that  George  Fleck  hath  played  as 
honest  a  part  against  his  master,  as 
Whittingham  hath  done  for  the  Eiul 
of  Angus,  for  he  hath  been  sore  booted. 
But  his  legs  servo  him  well  enough  to 
■rvalk  up  and  down,  which  I  know  to  be 
true. 

“  Poor  Sandy  Jerdan  came  yesterday 
to  this  towir,  fronr  Dumbarton,  aird  i.s 
lodged  near  to  the  court :  one  on  whom 
the  burden  is  laid  to  have  ministered 
the  bread  and  drink  that  poisoned 
Athole.  So  accused  by  Aiileck.  What 
is  done  to  him  I  know  not. 

“The  suspicion  of  this  jioisoning  of 
the  Earl  of  Atholeis  thoughtto  be  great, 
for  that  it  is  said  John  Provend  bought 
it.  And  ho  is  fled  tliereupon,  no  man 


knowing  where  he  is.  .  .  .  Eobert 
Semple,  for  the  making  of  a  ballad,  is 
taken  and  put  in  prison.  Eobert  Lek- 
previk,  for  the  printing  thereof,  is  also 
fled,  but  not  found.  .  .  . 

“  Thomas  Eandolph.” 

Sir  John  Foster  to  Sir  F. 

Walsingh.vm.i 

“  Pleasit  your  Honour  to  be  adver¬ 
tised,  that  this  day  a  man  of  mine, 
whom  I  sent  into  Scotland  about  cer¬ 
tain  business,  is  returned  unto  me  with 
certain  news,  whereof  I  think  my  Lord 
of  Hunsdon  hath  already  written  unto 
you  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  thought 
I  could  do  no  less  but  advertise  your 
honour  thereof — that  is,  of  the  deatli  of 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  conHcted 
on  Thursday,  and  adjudged  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  on  Fri¬ 
day.  And  there  was  twenty-two  ar¬ 
ticles  put  against  him  ;  but  there  was 
none  that  hurt  him  but  the  murder  of 
the  king,  which  was  laid  unto  him  by 
four  or  five  sundry  ■witnesses.  The 
first  is  the  Lord  BothwelTs  testament ; 
the  second,  IMr  Archibald  Doughrs, 
wdien  he  was  his  man.  Mr  Archibald 
Douglas’s  man  is  the  accuser  of  him, 
that  bare  a  barrel  of  powder  to  the 
blowing  up  of  the  king  into  the  air; 
and  that,  for  haste  to  come  away, 
the  said  Mr  Archibald  Douglas  left 
one  of  his  pantafles  at  the  house-end. 
And,  moi’eover,  he  was  con'victed 
for  the  speaking  with  the  Lord  Both- 
well  after  his  banishment  in  England 
before  the  king’s  murder,  and  then  the 
consenting  to  the  murdermg  of  the 
king,  and  the  binding  his  band  of  man- 
rent  to  the  said  Lord  Bothwell  to  de¬ 
fend  him,  and  no  person  to  bo  excepted  ; 
and  the  queen’s  confession,  when  she 
was  taken  at  Carborrie  Hill ;  she  said 
he  was  the  principal  man  that  was  the 
deed  doer  imd  the  drawer  of  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Tlius,  having  none  other  ne'ws 
worthy  of  advertisement  to  send  unto 
your  honour  at  this  time,  I  humbly 
take  my  leave,  at  my  house,  nigli  Aln¬ 
wick,  this  4th  June  1581. 

“  John  Foster.” 

“P.S. — The  man  that  brought  me 
these  news  came  from  Edinburgh  on 
Friday  last,  at  two  of  the  clock,  and 
then  the  siud  Earl  of  Morton  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  scaffold,  and  it  is  thought 
the  accusations  that  were  laid  ag<ain.st 
him  were  very  slender,  and  that  he 
died  very  stoutly.” 

1  Original,  June  4,  1581,  Alnwick. 
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No.  VII.,  page  35. 

Randolph's  Negotiation  in  Scotland, 
and  Elizabeth’s  Attempt  to  save 
Morton. 

Tlie  following  letter  of  Randolijh  to 
Walsingham,  written  immediately  be¬ 
fore  bis  leaving  that  country,  after  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  Morton, 
and  the  abstract  from  his  origmal  ac¬ 
count  of  his  negotiation  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  contain  many  mteresting  particu¬ 
lars,  too  detailed  and  minute  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  history  : — 

Randolph  to  Walsingham.^ 

“  May  it  please  your  honour, — There 
is  so  much  matter  fallen  out  against 
Morton,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  by 
the  confession  of  Whittmgham,  brother 
to  Archibald  Douglas,  George  Fleck, 
Andrew  Nesbit,  John  Reid,  and  Saiui- 
ders  Jordan,  that  it  is  thought  nothing- 
can  now  save  his  life.  The  king’s  self 
i.s  so  vehement  against  him,  and  not 
one  counsellor  that  dare  open  Iris  mouth 
for  him.  All  men  are  appalled  ;  cour¬ 
age  and  stomach  quite  overthrown, 
llis  enemies  pursue  these  matters  hot 
against  him,  and  his  friends  able  to  do 
him  no  good.  Neither  can  I  yet  be 
particularly  informed  of  the  matters 
tliey  have  against  him.  I  think  his 
d.ays  -will  not  be  long  here;  and  yet 
have  I  wrought  for  him,  and  yet  do  for 
him  as  for  mine  own  self.  The  good 
course  that  was  intended  for  meetmg 
of  commissioners  is  now  smally  ac¬ 
counted  of ;  alleging  now  that  nothing 
less  was  intended  than  that  Morton’s 
case  should  be  committed  to  treaty. 
Your  honour  hath  now  both  to  consid¬ 
er  and  advise  what  is  to  he  done,  and 
that  with  .all  expedition. 

“ .  .  .  1  hav'e  been  here  so  well  dealt 
■with,  that,  besides  the  libel  set  upon 
my  lodging’s  door  on  Wednesday  last, 

1  liad  a  shot  bestowed  on  the  window 
of  my  chamber,  in  the  place  where  I 
am  wont  to  sit  and  write.  My  good 
hap  was  to  be  away  when  it  was  shot, 
otherwise  either  Milles  or  I  had  been 
jiast  writing ;  for  the  piece  being  charged 
with  two  bullets,  struck  the  wail  oppo¬ 
site  before  me,  and  behind  him,  where 
I  am  accustomed  to  sit,  the  table  be¬ 
tween  us.  Some  show  of  se.arch  is 
made  for  fashion’s  sake.  The  rest  I 
liave  written  to  my  Lord  Hunsdon,  &c. 
And  so.  .  .  .  Edinburgh,  25th  Blarch 
1581.  T.  R.” 

1  Orig.,  Miirch  25,  1581. 


Mr  Randolph’s  Negotiation  in 
Scotland. 2 

“17th  January,  R.  took  his  journey 
into  Scotland  from  Berwick. 

“By  the  way,  he  received  word  of 
Morton’s  being  removed  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  castle  to  Dumbarton  castle, 
which  made  him  hasten  forward.  Next 
day  after  his  arrival  he  had  an  audience 
of  the  king.  The  king  promised  Mor¬ 
ton  should  be  put  to  his  trial. 

_“2d  Audience,  21st  January. — The 
king  promised  that  nothmg  should  be 
done  against  Morton  without  open  trial 
and  la-wfvd  favour.  About  this  time 
came  the  bruit  of  her  majesty’s  forces 
about  the  Borders ;  this  gave  him  [Ran¬ 
dolph]  greater  boldness  to  proceed  both 
with  the  king  and  against  D’Aubigny. 

“3d  Audience,  25th  January.— R. 
charged  some  of  the  Scottish  council 
with  breaking  the  amity,  especially 
Lennox,  and  produced  two  intercepted 
letters,  written  by  the  B.  of  Glasgow. 
Lennox  warndy  defended  himself.  He 
gave  copies  of  the  letters,  and  demand¬ 
ed  a  speedy  reply.  All  this  time  the 
report  of  the  forces  on  the  Borders  con¬ 
tinued. 

“  4th  Audience,  30th  January. — The 
king  begged  to  hear  any  further  matter 
against  Lennox.  After  this  the  am¬ 
bassador  began  to  deal  according  to  the 
third  part  of  his  instructions  :  to  deal 
with  such  of  the  nobility  as  came  unto 
him;  to  represent  the  hazard  to  the 
king’s  person,  and  the  danger  to  them¬ 
selves,  (intending  to  make  out  a  party 
in  this  way,  fit  to  join  with  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  forces.)  At  first  he  had  good 
hope;  but  finding  that,  day  by  day, 
the  king  grew  more  affectionate  to  tlie 
one  and  .aggravated  against  the  other, 
they  all  began  to  fail;  and  ‘no  man 
seemed  willing  either  to  enterprise  it 
himself,  or  join  With  others  in  this 
action.’  As  these  things  were  thus  un¬ 
derhand  m  brewing,  the  king  sent  his 
answer  by  a  clerk  of  the  council. 

“  1st,  That  Morton’s  trial  was  de- 
l.ayed  for  w.ant  of  Archibald  Douglas. 

“2d,  The  matter  against  Lennox 
seemed  to  be  forged. 

“  After  this,  the  king  assembled  the 
general  estates  of  the  realm,  the  matter 
being  weighty,  on  the  20th  Febru.ary. 
The  interval  gave  R.  time  to  labour 
privately  with  the  nobilit}',  represent- 

2  The  original  paper,  of  which  this  is  an 
abstract,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  hanil- 
writing  of  one  of  Walsingham’s  clerks. 
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ing  the  greatness  of  Avibigny,  his 
offences  against  Elizabeth,  and.  the 
clanger  to  themselves.  He  also,  in  a 
private  access  to  the  Hng,  laid  jjefore 
hhu  his  estate  at  large  :  the  king  took 
all  well. 

“All  this  time  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
made  private  means  to  speak  with  Ran¬ 
dolph,  standing  still  upon  his  purga¬ 
tion,  which  (being  sp  commanded)  he 
still  resisted,  which,  notwithstanding 
grieved  him  [Randolph]  much,  as  he 
understood  a  reconciliation  was  about 
to  bo  wrought  between  Lennox  and 
Morton,  and  the  king  approved  of  it ; 
and  was  to  have  gone  to  Glasgow  tho 
better  to  contrive  the  matter;  ‘albeit 
that  purpose  took  not  effect ;  for  Mor¬ 
ton’s  friends,  esteeming  this  course  dis¬ 
honourable,  bi'oke  it  off.’ 

“It  was  next  determined  to  send 
Lord  Seton  from  the  king  to  her  maj. 

“  This  stayed  by  Randolph. 

“  The  bruit  of  the  gathering  of  Eng¬ 
lish  forces  on  the  Borders  continuing,  it 
was  determined  to  appoint  a  lieutenant 
and  twelve  captains,  with  commissions 
to  levy  120  men. 

“All  this  time,  as  matters  grew 
worse,  Mr  Randolph  omitted  not  under¬ 
hand  to  procure  a  party,  laboiuing  by 
all  means  to  make  Morton’s  case  fear¬ 
ful  imto  them,  and  the  greatness  of 
Lennox  odious ;  alluring  them  by  pro¬ 
mises  of  Elizabeth’s  support.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all,  vcl  'prece  vel  pretio,  though 
many  seemed  forward,  no  man  would 
be  foremost, — no  assurance  could  be 
had  except  on  Angus,  Mar,  and  Glen- 
caim.  They  said,  also,  there  was  a 
want  of  sufficient  proof  of  the  matters 
■with  which  Lennox  was  charged 
withal. 

‘  ‘  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of 
Lemiox  wei’e  not  idle,  and  made  a  great 
impression,  urging  that  Elizabeth’s  in¬ 
justice  and  severity  against  an  innocent 
man,  shewed  she  had  more  in  view  than 
the  trial  of  Morton  and  the  dismissal  of 
D’Aubigny. 

“At  last  the  20th  of  February,  tho 
day  of  tho  convention,  arrived.  R. 
before  it  liad  a  juivate  conference  with 
the  king,  and  he  obtiiinod  an  audionco 
of  the  whole  assembly  on  tho  24th  Feb- 
ru.ary,  when  he  repeated  all  his  mes¬ 
sage  and  arguments, — shewed  nil  that 
tho  queen  liad  done  for  the  realm  and 
ilio  king,  in  a  simcch  of  almost  two 
hours’  length, — added  some  further 
matter  ag.ainst  D’Aubigny,  contained  in 
Ross’s  letter,  and  so  left  the  Parlia¬ 


ment  House.  D’Aubigny  at  that  as« 
sembly  said  nothing. 

“To  this  assembly  came  Angus,  with 
his  friends,  ha'ving  all  the  'time  before 
kept  himself  aloof,  (he  had  assurance 
from  the  king,)  spending  the  day  within 
doors,  and  the  night  in  the  fields,  for  fear 
of  his  enemies  ;  but,  as  it  fortuned,  his 
abode  was  not  long  in  Edinburgh,  for 
being  secretly  advised  of  cert.ain  prac¬ 
tices  intended  against  him  by  the  Earl 
of  Montrose  and  his  own  -ndfe,  upon 
the  intercepting  of  certain  letters  passed 
between  them,  suddenly,  in  the  night, 
he  departed  the  town  unto  Dalkeith ; 
where,  findmg  his  wife,  and  after  speech 
■with  her,  he  in  due  time  prevented  the 
mischief,  acquainted  the  king  with  the 
matter  dealing  by  Mar,  who  abode  stiU 
in  coiTrt,  and  sent  her  away  home  unto 
her  father.  1 

“The  convention  held  not  long.  It 
was  agreed,  if  war  came  from  England, 
£40,000  Soots  should  be  advanced  by 
the  barons  and  boroughs.  Every  day 
bred  a  new  disorder.  The  bruit  of 
wars  grew  stronger, — men  stirring  in  all 
parts, — ^the  ambassador  grew  odious, 
and  his  death  suspected,  and  the  court 
in  a  manner  desperate.  For  all  this  he 
forbore  not  to  call  for  his  answer :  the 
council  was  perplexed,  and  Lennox  still 
stood  up  to  his  justification. 

“  Morton  abode  still  at  Dumbarton, 
straitlier  kept  than  before,  (although 
his  larger  liberty  was  craved  by  the 
ambassador.)  Angus  absented  himself 
from  the  court  ;  and  being  suspected  of 
dealing  with  the  ambassador,  made 
Lennox,  hlontrose,  and  Argylo,  and 
that  party,  stand  on  their  guard.  Tlio 
party  from  the  first  got  up  by  the  am¬ 
bassador,  yet  hung  in  doubt ;  but  Angus 
was  weakened  by  the  late  accident. 
Montrose  and  Rothes  became  his  deadly 
enemies,  and  all  went  wrong. 

“8th  March.  The  answer  so  long  in 
framing  was  at  last  given  by  the  king. 
It  wiis  stated  in  it,  ■that  all  griefs  and 
jealousies  should  bo  healed  by  a  meeting 
of  commissioners  on  the  frontiers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  this  answer  was  afram- 
ing,  the  ministers,  who  continually  in 
their  sermons  preached  against  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  court,  to  iirevent  the 
wrath  of  God,  that  now  seemed  to  bo 
imminent,  published  a  general  fast,  to 
1)0  held  througli  tho  realm  from  the 
first  Sunday  in  March  to  tho  second  of 
the  same.  This  iiromised  meetiii"  of 
commissioners  on  the  Borders  might 
1  Iler  father  was  Mar. 
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have  been  to  good  purpose,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  discovery  of  the  practices 
between  Angus  and  tlie  ambassador,  by 
Angus  and  hlorton’s  own  servants,  which 
caused  the  ambassador  to  be  greatly  sus¬ 
pected  and  disliked.  Whereupon  all 
persons  were  examirved  that  resorted  to 
him — viz.,  George  Fleck,  the  Laird  of 
Mains,  the  Laird  of  Spot,  John  Reid, 
and  Whittingham,'-  all  servants  and 
nearest  kinsmen  to  Morton  and  Angus. 
Angus  himself  was  banished  beyond  the 
Siiey.  He  laboured,  notwithstanding, 
by  conference  with  the  clans,  his  friends 
Glenoairn,  Boyd,  Loclileven,  Clanquill, 
Diyburgh,  and  Drumquhassel,  to  com- 
bme  together  a  sufficient  party  to  join 
witli  her  majesty’s  forces  on  the  Bor¬ 
ders  ;  and  might  have  wrought  good 
effect,  had  not  their  own  trustiest  serv¬ 
ants  betrayed  them,  overthrowing  alL 
their  purposes,  to  the  gi’eat  danger  of 
tliemselves  and  Mr  Randolph.  The 
faithless  and  traitorous  dealing  of  Whit- 
tingham  was  most  noted,  like  a  deep  dis¬ 
sembler  and  fearful  wretch.  From  the 
beginning,  having  liad  the  handling  and 
knowledge  of  all  matters  of  importance 
and  secrecy  between  Angus  and  tho 
rest,  in  the  end,  without  compulsion, 
by  a  voluntary  confession,  he  discovered 
then-  whole  proceedings,  not  regarding 
his  nearness  of  blood,  or  bond  of  duty, 
to  tho  Earls  of  Angus  and  Morton,  or 
the  danger  ho  threw  the  other  noble¬ 
men  into.  This  man’s  treachery  made 
Angus  bo  put  to  the  horn,  and  the  am¬ 
bassador  ill  handled.  Tho  king  upon 
tins  intending  to  acquaint  Elizabeth 
with  the  I’osult  of  tho  confessions  by  an 
envoy,  and  proceeding  with  greater  se¬ 
verity  against  Angus,  Morton,  and  Mar, 
Randolph,  finding  his  longer  abode  use¬ 
less,  and  dangerous  to  himself,  retired 
to  Berwick,  there  to  await  her  majesty’s 
furtlier  orders.  Within  two  days  a 
gentleman  from  Angus  and  Mar  came 
to  him  to  declare  their  state,  and  wisli- 
ing  to  know  when  and  where  they  were 
to  await  his  coming.  But  finding  their 
party  not  sufficiently  strong  nor  trust¬ 
worthy,  it  was  thought  imprudent  to 
liazard  tho  advance  of  her  majesty’s 
forces ;  and  so  tlie  messenger  was  dis¬ 
missed.  TInrs  were  they  deserted.  In 
the  meantime  nows  came  daily  of  their 
proscription,  and  seizmg  their  houses, 
summoning  of  Stirling  castle  held  by 
Mar,  fortifying  Leith;  at  last  they 
hoard  that  Mar  was  reconciled,  and 
Angus  left  alone.  Such  being  the  state 
1  Douglas  of  Whittinghaiii. 
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of  matters,  it  was  thought  best  to  dis¬ 
charge  her  majesty’s  forces,  to  remain 
in  tliese  terms  of  divorce,  and  to  call 
Mr  Randolph  home.”^ 

It  appears,  in  the  above  account  of 
Randolph’s  negotiation,  although  I  have 
not  given  the  passage  in  the  abstract, 
that  at  one  time  there  was  a  proposal 
for  a  reconciliation  between  Lennox  and 
Morton,  on  conditions  which  the  king- 
approved  of.  The  folio-wing  paper 
shews  that  these  conditions  were  of  the 
most  severe  nature,  imprisonment  for 
life  being  the  first : — 

Conditions  offered  by  the  King  to 

Morton  and  Archibald  Douglas. 

—16th  May. 

“  Angus  to  move  his  uncle — 

“  1.  That  he  shall  be  confined  for 
life. 

“  2.  That  tho  Earl  of  Morton  and 
A.  D.®  shaR  renounce  all  actions 
for  goods  taken  from  them  since 
29th  December  last. 

“3.  'That  he  shall  give  up  Dalkeith 
to  the  king  for  ever. 

“  4.  Renounce  his  right  to  the  castle 
of  Blackness,  and  sheriffship  and 
lands  of  Linlithgow,  to  the  king. 

“  5.  Give  up  the  office  of  Admh-alty 
and  sheriffship  of  Lothian  to  the 
king. 

“  6.  Cause  his  base  son,  James,  prior 
of  Pluscardine,  give  the  priory 
to  Lord  Seton. 

“  7.  Pay  the  whole  charges  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  levied  since  last  December. 

“  8.  Pay  to  the  king  a  100  stone 
weight  of  bullion,  coined  -with¬ 
out  warrant  during  his  regency.” 

No.  VIIL,  page  44. 

Scottish  PrcacMvrt  in  1582.  John 

JDurie’e  Sermon. 

The  sermon  of  Sir  John  Durie,  allud¬ 
ed  to  in  the  text,  is  particularly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Sir  Henry  Woddrington  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham.  It  is  iireserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  -\di. 
fol.  7,  and  dated  26th  May  1582 : — • 

Woddrington  to  Walsinghaii. 

“Upon  Wednesday,  being  the  23d 
inst.,  hlr  John  Durie  preached  in  tho 
Cathedral  Church  of  Edinburgli,  where 
divers  noblemen  were  present,  the  effect 

3  Original,  May  6. 

»  Archibald  Douglas. 
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thereof  tending  to  the  reproof  of  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  as  plainly  terming 
him  an  apostate  and  mansworn  traitor 
to  God  and  His  Church.  And  that  even 
as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  could  find 
none  so  meet  to  betray  Christ  as  one  of 
His  own  school  and  disciples,  even  so 
this  duke,  with  the  rest  of  the  faction, 
cannot  find  so  meet  an  instniment  to 
subvert  the  religion  planted  in  Scotland 
as  one  of  their  own  number,  one  of  their 
own  brethren,  and  one  nourished  among 
their  omi  bowels,  who  likewise  touched 
the  virtuous  bringing  up  of  the  king, 
fearing  now  they  have  some  device  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  true  fear  of  God, 
and  to  follow  the  devices  and  inventions 
of  men,  affinning  that  he  was  moved  to 
think  so,  for  that  he  saw  all  that  were 
manifestly  known  to  be  enemies  to  the 
Church  and  religion  to  be  nearest  unto 
his  person,  and  others  that  were  favour¬ 
ers  and  maintainers  thereof  put  off  the 
court,  or  to  have  small  countenance 
there  shewed  them.  And  likewise,  he 
touched  the  present  sent  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise  to  the  king  in  these  manner  of 
speeches : — ‘  I  pray  you  what  should 
move  Guise,  that  bloody  persecutor  and 
enemy  imto  all  tz-uth,  that  pillar  of  the 
Pope,  to  send  this  present  by  one  of  his 
trastiest  servants  unto  our  king  ?  Not 
for  any  love :  no,  no,  his  pretence  is 
known.  And  I  beseech  the  Lord  the 
Church  of  Scotland  feel  it  not  oversoon. 
The  king’s  majesty  was  pei-suaded  not 
to  receive  it;  for  why?  ^Yhat  amity  or 
fi'iendship  can  we  look  for  at  his  hands, 
who  hath  been  the  bloodiest  persecutor 
of  the  professors  of  the  truth  in  all 
Prance?  Neither  was  there  ever  any 
notable  murder  or  havoc  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple  at  any  time  in  all  Prance  but  he  was 
at  it  in  person ;  and  yet  for  aU  this,  the 
duke  and  Arran  will  needs  have  our 
king  to  take  a  present  from  him.  If 
God  did  threaten  the  captivity  and 
spoil  of  Jerusalem  because  tliat  their 
king,  Hezekiah,  did  receive  a  letter  and 
present  from  the  King  of  B.abylon,  shall 
we  think  to  be  free  committing  the  like, 
or  ratlier  worse  ?  And  because  you,  my 
lords,  which  both  do  see  me,  and  even 
at  this  present  heai-s  mo, — I  say,  because 
you  shall  not  be  hereafter  excusable, — 
I  teU  it  you  with  teai-s.  I  feel  such 
confusion  to  be  like  to  ensue  that  I  fear 
me  will  be  the  subversion  and  I'Uin  of 
the  preaching  of  God’s  Evangile  hero  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  I  am  the  more 
pl.iin  with  you,  becazise  I  know  there  is 
some  of  you  in  the  same  action  with  the 


rest.  I  know  I  shall  be  called  to  an 
account  for  these  words  here  spoken; 
but  let  them  do  with  this  carcass  of 
mine  what  they  will,  for  I  know  my 
soul  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and 
therefore  I  xvill  speak,  and  that  to  your 
condemnation,  unless  you  speedily  I'e- 
turn.”  And  then,  in  the  prayers  made, 
he  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  either  to  con¬ 
vert  or  confound  the  duke.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  very  long,  godly,  and  plain,  to 
the  great  comfort  and  rejoice  of  the 
most  number  that  heard  it  or  do  hear 
of  it.” 

No.  IX.,  page  48. 

Sir  Robert  Boioes  to  Wahingham,  writ¬ 
ten  immediately  previous  to  the  Raid 
of  Ruthven. — 15th  Avgust  1582. 

Tlie  minute  and  accurate  information 
of  Bowes,  communicated  to  Walsing- 
ham  and  the  faction  of  the  Protestant 
lords,  which  led  to  the  enterpi-ise  term¬ 
ed  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  is  ju-oved  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  dated 
Durham,  15th  August  1582 

BOW'ES  to  lY^iLSINGHAM. 

“ .  .  .  lam  informed  the  duke  in- 
tendeth  to  persuade  the  king’s  majesty 
to  commit  to  wai-d  tlio  Earls  of  Glen- 
cau-n  and  Mar,  the  Lord  Lindsay  and 
Boj'd,  and  sundiy  others,  best  affected 
in  religion,  and  loving  the  amity  afoi-e- 
said  ;  and  also  afterwai'ds  to  hasten  the 
deatlz  of  the  iziincipals  of  them,  whom 
I  hear  that  he  will  not  pursue  for  the 
death  of  David  the  Italian,  (as  from 
Fr.ance  ye  have  been  advertised,)  but 
rather  to  charge  them  with  late  matter 
and  conspiracy  intended,  and  to  have 
been  put  in  execution  by  them  and 
their  complices  in  the  last  month  of 
July  against  the  king  and  himself.  And 
in  case  the  infomiation  given  me  Ize 
true,  then  there  is  a  secret  intention  and 
pz-actice  in  device, — that  after  the  exe- 
tion  of  such  principal  pei'sons  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  would  be  most  ready  to  defend 
religion,  and  the  apprehension  and  safe 
custody  of  others  known  to  be  chielly 
devoted  that  way,  the  alteration  of  tliat 
state  in  Scotland  should  be  attempted : 
and  the  matter  to  reach  into  England  so 
far,  and  with  such  specil  as  the  [con¬ 
federates]  w'ho  practise  could  perfonii. 
The  truth  and  secret  hei'cin  may  be 
best  learned  in  France,  I  think,  from 
whence  the  device  and  direction  for 
the  execution  is  said  to  come.  The 
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variance  between  the  duke  and  the 
Earl  of  Gowvie, — the  progress  of  the 
matter  against  the  new  bishop  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  both  entreated  in  Edinburgh, — 
the  labour  of  the  duke  to  win  nobles 
and  gentlemen  to  enter  into  friendship 
and  band  with  him, — the  purpose  of 
some  persons  in  Scotland  to  proceed  in 
the  iirovision  of  remedy  against  the 
dangerous  coursepresently  holden  there, 
— with  all  other  intelligence  and  oocur- 
ronts  in  that  state  and  realm  .  .  .  are  so 
sufficiently  signified  to  you,  as  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  heedless  repeti¬ 
tion.'’ 

The  conspiracy  with  which  Lennox 
meant  to  charge  the  Protestant  party 
alluded  to  in  the  above  letter  of  Bowes, 
must  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
Sir  Henry  AVoddrington  in  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  (as  I  think)  to  Walsingham 
some  time  before  this,  dated  19th  July 
1582.  After  stating  that  the  king  was 
with  the  duke  at  St  Johnston,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  “the  ministers  had  accused 
the  duke  of  supporting  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  who  was  excommunicated.” 
He  then  adds,  “The  duke  is  about  to 
charge  them  with  the  late  conspiracy 
and  practice,  wherein  they  were  about 
to  have  procured  him  to  have  been  shot 
and  slain.”  .  .  . 

No.  X.,  page  52. 

Archibald  Douglas  to  Randolph. 

It  is  stated  in  the  text  that,  on  the 
successful  issue  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven, 
the  notorious  Archibald  Douglas  wrote 
from  London  an  exulting  letter  to  his 
old  friend,  Randolph.  The  original  is 
in  the  State-paper  Office,  endorsed  by 
Randolph  himself  “ Mr  Nemo.'’  It  is 
spirited  and  characteristic  : — 

Arohibai.d  Douglas  to  Randolph. — 
12th  September  1582,  London. 

“Sir, — From  Scotlaud,  by  letters,  I 
am  advertised  that  the  duke  being  iu 
Edinburgh  with  some  few  lords,  he 
made  choice  of  Herries  and  Newbottle 
to  send  the  king,  and  lords  with  his 
majesty,  some  offers,  which  were  all 
rejected. 

“  The  said  lords  returned  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  accompanied  ^vith  Oessford  and 
Coldingknowes,  who  gave  the  duke  a 
charge  to  render  the  castle  of  Dumbar¬ 
ton  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  iu  name  of  the 
king  ;  to  avoid  tlie  town  of  Edinburgh, 
and  retii’o  himself  to  Dalkeith  or  Abcr- 
dour,  iu  private  manner,  there  to  await 
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the  king’s  farther  pleasure.  The  duke 
seeming  to  obey  the  charge,  made  him 
as  he  would  ride  to  Dalkeith ;  but  m 
the  midway  he  turned,  and  is  fled  to 
Dumbarton,  where  I  think  he  shall 
not  make  great  cheer,  if  he  render  not 
that  castle  shortly. 

“  The  king  will  hold  his  convention 
at  Edinburgh  upon  the  15th  day  hereof ; 
to  the  which  the  duke  is  charged  to 
compear ;  but  I  think  he  shall  not  obey. 
When  law  has  given  the  stroke  against 
him,  I  believe  ye  shall  hear  news  of  his 
escaping.  Your  special  good  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  for  the  singular  and 
constant  affection  he  bears  to  the  duke, 
offers  to  accuse  him  of  high  treason,  if 
they  will  spare  his  life  to  serve  and 
assist  the  party  that  is  with  the  king. 
Pity  it  were  that  he  should  not  be  well 
used  in  respect  of  his  rare  qualities, 
natural,  beautified  with  his  virtuous 
education  in  moral  philosophy  ;  where¬ 
in  he  has  so  well  profited,  that  his  be¬ 
haviour  is  marvellous,  specisdly  in 
treating  of  ambassadors ;  which  makes 
me  to  believe  that  your  worship,  as  one 
honoured  with  that  dignity,  will  inter- 
pone  some  special  request  in  his  favours. 
If  ye  be  disposed  so  to  do,  I  will  take 
the  pains  to  be  your  messenger,  for  the 
safe  conveying  thereof  to  her  majesty’s 
ministers  in  Scotland. 

“Your  physio,  ministered  at  your 
late  being  in  that  realm,  begins  now  to 
be  of  so  mighty  operation,  that  banished 
men  are  like  to  have  place  to  seek  trial 
of  their  innocency,  or  else,  I  think, 
very  shortly  it  shall  be  hard  to  discern 
the  subject  from  the  traitor.  From 
such  a  market  ye  may  think  that  I 
shall  not  be  long  absent.  I  am  to 
take  my  journey  towards  that  country 
shortly.  If  your  sorel  horse’s  price  be 
so  low  as  a  poor  banished  man’s  money 
may  amount  unto  it,  I  pray  you  send 
him  hither,  and  I  will  pay  what  price 
ye  set  upon  him,  so  it  be  reasonable. 
And  so,  &c. 

“London,  tliis  12th  of  September. 

“  A.  DoDGmvs.” 

No.  XI.,  page  55. 

The  Duke  of  Lennox’s  last  Leltei'  to  the 
King  of  Scots. 

This  letter  is  preserved  in  the  State- 
paper  Office,  in  a  copy  of  the  time,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Burghley,  “From  the  Duke 
of  Lennox  to  the  Scottish  King  from 
Dumbarton,  IGth  December  1582.”  It 
is  as  follows  ; — 
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“  Sii-e, — Je  me  rescens  le  plus  mal- 
Leureux  lionime  du  monde,  de  voir  la 
mauvaise  opinion  que  vostre  majeste  a 
prise  de  moy,  et  de  ce  que  la  persua¬ 
sion  de  ceux,  qiai  sont  aupres  de  vous 
maiutenant,  vous  ont  fait  croii-e,  que 
j’avois  aultre  intention  que  de  vous 
rondre  I’obeissance  et  la  lidelite  que  je 
vous  doibs.  Croyez  je  vous  supplie 
tres  liuniblement,  que  ces  motz  d’incon- 
stance  et  desloyaulte  que  me  mandes 
dans  vostre  lettre  qu’ay  laiss6  gaigner  a 
mes  ennemis  sur  moy,  m’ont  raporte 
une  grande  crevecoeur.  Car  je  n’eusse 
jamais  pense  que  vostre  majeste  m’eust 
voulu  ecriro  telz  mots,  et  je  me  prie  a 
Dieu  que  tous  ceulx  qui  vous  serve,  et 
se  disent  vos  fideles  serviteurs,  vous 
serve  avec  aultant  d’affection  et  de 
fidelite  comme  jay  le  fait,  pendant  que 
jay  eu  ceste  honneur  d’estre  a  vostre 
service. 

“Sire, — Je  ne  orains  mdlement 
deestre  accuse  d’inconstance  et  de 
desloyaulte.  C’est  chose  jamais  re- 
marque’  en  moy,  mais  si  Ton  me  veult 
accuser  d’avoir  faict  une  tasche  a  mon 
honneur  pour  vous  oheir,  il  faut  hien 
que  je  I’avoue,  car  il  est  tres  veritable, 
et  me  senible  qrre  Tengagement  de  mon 
dicte  honneur  vous  doibt  assez  rendre  le 
preuve  de  ma  diet  obeissance  et  fidelite. 

“Oe  m’est  ung  piteux  reconfort  a 
mon  partement,  que  apres  avoir  receu 
le  dur  traictment  que  j’ay  receu,  et 
endure  les  paines,  et  tormens  et  ennuis  ; 
qu’ay  endure  depuis  trois  ans,  pour 
ni’estre  affectionne  a  vostre  service,  en 
vous  servent  fidelement  (comme  jay 
faict)  que  de  voir  voistre  majeste  indite 
contre  moy,  pour  seulement  avoir  evite 
le  danger  qui  me  pouvoit  avenir,  et 
lequelle  peutestre  avoit  este  conclu  sans 
vostre  seen,  soirs  ombre  que  les  Comptes 
d’ Aligns  et  de  hlar  n’avoient  pas  signe 
rasseiii'aiice,  dont  la  procuration  de  diet 
hlar  pent  donner  asses  tesmoignage. 
Et  pense  quo  si  tout  chose  soit  bien 
recherechee  que  [vous]  trouverez  que 
comme  il  cstoit  entre  Falkirk  et  Callen¬ 
der,  qu’il  y  eu  a  eu  de  sa  troupe,  que 
luy  donnera  conseil  de  m’enfermer  au 
diet  Callender,  et  d’envoyer  querir  a  le 
diet  Angous,  co  qu’ayant  enteudu,  voy- 
.ant  qu'il  n’y  avoit  iias  ung  des  seigneurs 
n’y  gentilhommes  ai’j'ves  a  Lythgou,  le 
hlardy  a  six  lieurcs  do  soir,  excepte 
Laird  de  W achton  et  les  serviteurs  et 
amis  do  hloiisb  de  Leviston,  pour  la 
scurte  de  ma  vie,  laquelle  je  scay  estro 
recherchee  par  eiilx,  je  me  suis  seule- 
meut  retire  cn  ee  lieu,  eu  attendant  que 


vostre  majeste  donnast  ordre  que  je 
puisse  passer  seurement,  et  ce  qui  vous 
avoit  demands  de  passer  par  Carleill, 
estoit  parce  que  ce  chemin  la  m’estoit 
beaucoup  plus  seur  que  celui  de  Rar- 
wick.  Mais  puis  que  c’est  vostre  vol- 
onte  que  je  pi'enne  ce  chemin  la  je  vous 
obeiray,  et  siiyvant  vostre  commande- 
ment  je  partiray  Mardy  de  ce  lieu  et 
m’en  iray  coucher  a  Glasgow,  le  Mecredy 
a  Callender,  en  Jeudy  a  Dalkeith,  et 
Vendredy  a  Dunbar,  et  si  mes  hardes 
que  je  suis  constraint  de  faire  faire 
a  Lislebourg,  me  soyent  apportees 
le  jour  la,  je  ne  faudray  d’estre  le 
lendemain  a  Barwick,  et  ou  elles  me 
liourront  estre  apportees.  Je  vous  suji- 
plie  tres  humblement,  de  me  permettre 
de  les  attendre  au  diet  Dunb.ar,  et  do 
me  vouloir  faire  envoyer  a  Dalkeith 
tout  ce  que  m’avez  promis,  par  le  diet 
Maistre  George  Young,  et  aussi  de  man- 
der  ung  gentilhomme  de  me  venir  ren- 
contrer  que  le  diet  Maistre  George 
mande  a  vostre  majeste,  lequel  vous 
yra  trouver  puis  qu’il  m’a  veu  party  do 

- a  fin  de  vous  asseurer  de  I’obeis- 

sance  que  je  vous  vouley  rendre. — 
Pliant  Dieu,  sire,  qu’il  vous  ayt  en  sa 
sauve  garde.  De  Dumbarton,  16  de 
Decembre  1582. 

“  De  vostre  majeste, 

“  Le  tres  humble  et  fidele  serviteur, 

“  Lexxox.” 

No.  XII.,  page  64 

The  Kinefs  Recovery  of  his  Liberty  in 
1583. 

In  the  month  of  May  1583,  when 
James  was  pondering  on  the  plot  for  the 
recovery  of  his  liberty,  and  his  escape 
from  the  thrs ddom  in  which  he  was  kept 
by  the  lluthven  lords,  there  occura  a 
remarkable  letter  written  by  Fowler 
to  lYalsingham,  wliich  shews  that  the 
young  king  had  fiist  disclosed  his  secret 
intentions  to  the  Master  of  Glammis. 
This  is  strange  enough ;  for  Glammis, 
as  we  have  seen,  {supra,  p.  49,)  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  “Eaidof  Kuthven.” 
The  letter  is  as  follows. — It  is  preserved 
in  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vii.  foL 
148:— 

Fowler  to  YLvesixcham. 

“May  1583. 

“  My  Lord, — After  my  most  humble 
commendations  and  service,  I  do  send 
your  honour  such  proofs  of  rny  fidelity, 
tliat  your  honour  may  thereby  weU 
judge  of  my  true  meaning.  The  king 
hath  entered  in  conference  with  the 
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Master  of  Glammis  after  tliis  sort: — ‘  I 
intend  to  go  in  progress,  and  first  to 
Falkland,  and  thereafter  to  the  Glam- 
mis.  What  think  you  Master, — shall  I 
be  ■welcome  ?  ’  The  other  answered  that 
his  welcome  should  he  better  than  his 
majesty’s  entertainment ;  because,  saith 
he,  ‘  I  am  less  able  now  than  I  was  these 
five  years  before ;  ’  meaning  of  his  loss 
and  fine  of  xx.  thousand  pounds,  which 
he  paid,  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox’s  means, 
for  the  killing  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford’s 
man.  The  king  answered,  ‘  Master,  are 
you  not  yet  contented  and  suflnciently 
revenged  ?  If  you  had  not  turned  that 
night  to  Euthven,  these  things,  which 
were  then  de'vised,  would  never  have 
taken  effect.  "Well,  Master,  I  ■will  for¬ 
give  you  ;  and  if  you  will  conform  your¬ 
self  now  to  my  request,  your  losses  shall 
be  faithfully  repaired  you  hereafter.’— 
‘  Sii’,’  said  he,  ‘  what  is  your  will  ?  Com¬ 
mand  me  in  anything  :  yo\:r  majesty 
shall  bo  obeyed, — yea,  were  it  in  the 
killing  of  the  best  that  are  about  your 
majesty.’  The  king  answered,  ‘Master, 
I  mean  not  so ;  but  because  I  think  E 
stands  not  with  my  honour  to  be  guided 
by  other  men’s  will,  I  would  things  were 
changed, — which  you  only  may  perform, 
if  you  follow  my  device.  None  mistrust- 
etlr  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  come 
to  the  Glammis,  where  yorr  may  have 
such  power  for  ■that  effect,  that  I  will 
remain  yoirr  prisoner,  so  that  you  debar 
these  from  me  who  hath  me  at  their  de¬ 
votion.’  To  conclude,  the  other  hath 
agr’eed  thereto,  and  shall  corrclirde  there- 
hr,  if  good  counsel  prevent  it  not.  .  .  . 

“  As  these  things  must  come  to  light, 
so  would  I  they  so  shorrld  be  used,  as  the 
chief  irrtelligence  should  be  knowrr  not 
to  have  corned  from  hence  ;  other^wise  I 
shall  be  srrspeoted,  and  incirr  the  king’s 
hatred  and  the  Master  of  Glammis’s  dis¬ 
pleasure.” 

No.  XIII.,  page  G8. 

WaJsingham’s  Embassy  to  the  Scottish 
Court  in  September  1583. 

Tiro  follo^wing  letter,  from  the  State- 
paper  Office,  relates  to  this  interesting 
embassy : — 

Walsingham  to  Bueghlet. 

“Edinburgh,  Gth  September  1583. 

“  My  very  good  Lord, — Since  I  last 
wrote  unto  your  lordship  I  have  received 
three  sundry  letters  from  yorr,  by  the 
which  I  find  your  lordship  hath  obtaiircd 
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so  much  leisrrre  as  to  see  your  house  at 
Burghley  ;  where  I  could  have  been 
content,  havirrg  finished  here,  to  her 
majesty’s  contentment  the  charge  com¬ 
mitted  to  me,  to  have  met  your  lordship. 
— I  mean  with  the  leave  of  God,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  promise  made  to  Sir  Thomas 
Cecil,  to  see  him  there,  and  to  survey 
such  faults  as  have  been  committed  in 
your  brrildings  by  reasorr  of  yoirr  lord¬ 
ship’s  absence;  and  yet  am  I  in  hope  to 
come  time  enough  in  my  return  to  see 
him  at  Snape ;  for  here  I  see  little  hoire 
to  do  any  good,  so  resolutely  and  vio¬ 
lently  are  they  carried  into  a  com-se  al¬ 
together  contrary  to  the  amity  of  this 
crown,  which  by  the  better  sor-t  is 
greatly  misliked  of :  and  it  is  thought 
that  they  which  have  the  whole  manag¬ 
ing  of  the  affairs  camrot  long  stand,  so 
hateful  do  they  grow  generally  to  all 
estates  in  this  realm. 

“  Though  I  xrress  my  arrdience  very 
earnestly,  yet  can  they  not  resolve  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  time  nor  place.  They  are 
now,  as  I  learir,  busily  occupied  how 
they  may  excuse  their  breaches  of  pi-o- 
mises  and  other  attempts  against  her 
majesty,  but  most  especially  how  they 
may  excuse  the  late  outrage  committed 
in  the  middle  marches,  by  yielding  fair 
words  and  promises  for  satisfactiofi. 
This  kind  of  iiroceeding  cannot  but  ren¬ 
der  them  hateful  that  now  manage  the 
affairs ;  for  I  find  the  Borderers,  the 
loose  men  only  excepted,  generally  in¬ 
clined  to  continue  good  peace  with  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Burrows,  also,  who  live  by 
traffic,  and  are  grown  to  be  wealthy  by 
the  long-continued  peace  between  the 
two  realms,  do  not  willingly  heai’  of  any 
breach.  The  ministers,  who  foresee  how 
greatly  the  common  cause  should  be 
shaken  if  discord  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  should  break  out,  will  not  omit  to 
do  their  best  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
same.  I  will  not  fail,  at  my  access,  to 
press  both  speedy  redress  and  full  satis¬ 
faction,  as  well  of  that  outrage  as  of 
divers  others  committed  this  last  month. 
...  It  shall  be  necessary  for  her  ma- 
jesty,  in  these  doubtful  times,  consider¬ 
ing  how  they  stand  affected  that  have 
now  the  helm  in  hand  here,  to  place 
some  horsemen  and  footmen  upon  the 
Borders  for  a  season,  which  may  serve 
well  for  some  other  pui-pose,  as  your 
lordship  shaE  hereafter  understand.  .  .  . 
—  At  Edinburgh,  the  6th  September 
1583. 

“  Your  lordship’s,  &c. 

“  FRANCia  Walsingham. 
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“  After  I  had  written  my  letter,  Mr 
James  Melvil  came  unto  me  from  the 
king  to  excuse  the  delay  of  my  audi¬ 
ence,  without  bringing  any  certain 
knowledge  when  the  same  should  be 
granted,  which  moved  me  to  deal  round¬ 
ly  with  him.” 

No.  XIY. 

Historical  Remarks  on  the  Queen  of 

Scots’  supposed  Accession  to  Babing- 

ton’s  Conspiracy. 

That  Mary  was  a  party  to  this  plot,  so 
far  as  it  involved  a  project  for  her 
escape,  may  be  assumed  as  certain ;  in¬ 
deed,  she  appears  to  have  admitted  it, 
by  implication  at  least,  on  her  trial. 
But  the  question  remains,  and  it  is  one 
deeply  affecting  Elizabeth  and  her  min¬ 
isters — W as  she  cognisant  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  assassinate  the  English  queen  ? 
— did  she  permit,  or  encourage  this 
atrocious  design?  After  a  careful  re¬ 
search  mtothe  history  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  procure  and 
weigh  every  document  connected  with 
it,  I  believe  Mary’s  solemn  assertion  to 
be  true, — that  she  neither  gave  any  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  plot,  nor  was  aware 
of  its  existence.  Hume,  who  pronoun¬ 
ces  Mary  guilty,  has  written  on  this 
conspiracy  with  all  his  inimitable  clear¬ 
ness  and  plausibility  ;  but  unfortunately 
with  much  of  his  usual  carelessness  as 
to  facts  and  dates,  which  enter  deeply 
into  the  question,  and  which  a  little 
trouble  might  have  enabled  him  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  to  rectify.  Dr  Lmgard,  in 
an  acute  note  added  to  the  last  edition 
of  his  History, 1  has  supported  Mary’s 
innocence  ;  and  Dr  Robertson,  without 
iuteiTuxoting  his  narrative  by  critical 
remarks,  has  assumed  it.  Referring 
the  reader  to  the  works  of  these  emi¬ 
nent  men,  I  shall  now  briefly  give  some 
additional  facts  and  observations,  from 
which  there  arises  the  strongest  pre¬ 
sumption,  if  not  absolute  proof,  of  the 
innocence  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

First.  It  is  eviclent,  from  the  hi.story 
of  this  conspiracy  as  given  in  the  text, 
that  Bhelipps  the  deciplierer  had  much, 
almost  everything,  in  his  power  as  to 
the  proof  of  Mary’s  guilt  or  innocence. 
He  was  admitted  by  Walsingham  into 
all  “  the  secrets  of  the  cause,”  (to  use 
Faulet’s  phrase  ;)  ho  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  this  minister  and  his  royal 
mistress.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  any 

*  Note  M.,  vol.  viii.,  History  ol  England, 
p.  434. 
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other  person  about  Walsingham  or  tho 
Queen  of  England  could  decipher. 
There  are  letters  in  the  State-paper 
Office,  and  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  prove  that  whenever  any  inter¬ 
cepted  letters  in  cipher  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  Elizabeth  or  Secretary  Wal¬ 
singham,  they  were  forthwith  sent  to 
Phelipps  “to  be  made  English  ;”3  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  decipher,  and 
retain  in  his  hands  for  ten  days,  the 
letter  in  cipher  from  Mary  to  Babing- 
ton,  upon  a  copy  of  which  that  jirincesa 
was  convicted.  It  is  evident  from  all 
this,  that  Phelipps  had  the  power  and 
the  opportunity  to  alter  the  letters  of 
Babington  or  of  Mary  which  were  sent 
him  to  be  deciphered  ;  and  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  his  employers  in  this  intri¬ 
cate  science,  he  might  have  done  so 
without  much,  or  almost  any  fear  of 
discovery.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Could 
he  be  so  base  as  to  garble  these  letters  ? 
or  was  Walsingham  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  justice  and  honour  as  to  have  per¬ 
mitted  it  ? 

To  this  I  reply,  that  there  is  preserved 
in  the  State-paper  Office  a  letter  or  peti¬ 
tion  of  Phelqjps  to  the  Earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  an  extract  from  which  I  give 
below,  which  proves,  that  in  one  noted 
instance  he  had  availed  himself  of  his 
talents  and  opportunity  to  a  base  and 
unscrupulous  extent.  In  this  case  he 
did  not  add  to  or  alter  any  letter  placed 
in  his  hands  ;  but  he  did  much  more. 
He  composed,  or  created,  an  enthely 
imaginary  correspondence.  He  WTote 

2  JIS.  Letter,  Caliguki,  C.  ix.  fol.  455.  Davi¬ 
son  to  Phelipps,  December  11. 

Davison  to  Phelipps. 

“Mr  Phelipps.  Her  majesty  delivered  me 
the  ticket  here  enclosed  for  your  exercise, 
because  she  thinketh  you  now  be  idle.  When 
you  have  mocJe  English  thereof,  I  doubt  not 
but  you  will  return  it  back  to  her  highness  : 
and  so,  in  the  meantime,  I  commit  you  to 
God. — At  the  court  the  11th  December." 

Thero-is  another  letter  of  Walsingham  in 
Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  455,  written,  I  think, 
evidently  to  Phelipps,  though  the  address 
does  not  appear : — 

“I  send  you  herewith  enclosed  another 
letter,  written  from  the  King  of  Spain  unto 
some  noblemen  within  this  realm,  which  was 
delivered  unto  me  by  her  majesty,  together 
with  the  other  letter  of  Don  Bernardino  re¬ 
maining  in  your  hands,  which,  if  it  may  he  de- 
cliihered,  will,  I  hope,  lay  o)ien  the  treachery 
that  reigneth  here  amongst  us.  Her  majesty 
hatli  promised  to  double  your  pension,  and 
to  1)0  otherwise  good  unto  you. — Anil  so  1 
commit  you  to  God.  The  30tli  Nov.  1585. 

“  i\  Walsinoham.” 
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letters  under  the  name  of  an  imaginary- 
person  to  a  real  pierson,  -who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  tlie  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  and  -who,  by  the  forgei-y  of  these 
letters,  was  betrayed  into  a  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Phelipps,  who  made  his  own 
uses  of  his  base  contrivance.  All  this 
he  acknowledges  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  which  is  an  undoubted 
original,  written  in  his  own  hand,i 
pleading,  in  extenuation  of  the  forgery, 
that  it  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state. 

Such  being  the  unscrupulous  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  person,  is  it  any  overstrained 
supposition,  that  such  a  man  wo'ald 
have  felt  httle  hesitation  m  altering  the 

1  State-paper  OlSce,  April  29,  1606.  Thomas 
Phelipps,  original,  in  his  own  hand,  dated 
(in  pencil)  April  29,  1606  ; — 

“  Phelipps  humbly  prayeth,  that  the  king’s 
majesty  may  be  moved  to  descend  into  a  gra¬ 
cious  consideration  of  his  case,  and  he  doubt- 
eth  not  but  his  majesty  shall  find  cause  to 
conceive  much  better  of  his  proceedings  than 
it  seemeth  he  doth. 

“The  truth  is,  that  there  never  was  any 
real  or  direct  correspondence  held  with  Owen. 
But,  by  a  mere  stratagem  and  sleight  in  the  late 
queen’s  time,  that  state  upon  au  occasion,  was 
entertained  in  an  opinion  of  an  intelligence 
with  an  imaginary  person  on  this  side,  sueli 
as  was  none  in  rerum  natura,  wliich  Owen, 
abused,  did  manage  on  that  side,  as  Phelipps 
for  the  queen’s  service  did  on  this.  The  man¬ 
ner  wliereof  and  the  means  were  particularly 
declared  to  my  Lord  of  Salisbuiy  by  Ph.  when 
ho  was  first  called  in  question,  who  had  him¬ 
self  made  some  use  of  it  in  the  queen’s  time ; 
and  you,  Mr  Lieutenant,  can,  best  of  any 
man,  remember  how  the  queen  and  my  Lord 
of  Essex  served  themselves  of  it. 

“In  the  carriage  of  this  business,  the  im¬ 
aginary  correspondent  being  pressed  to  find 
somebody  that  should  set  afoot  certain  over¬ 
tures,  touching  peace  and  the  jewels  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  and  suchlike,  Phelipps 
■was  nominated  and  used  for  those  purposes, 
to  the  contentment  of  both  sides,  as  it  fell 
out  at  sundry  times,  without  that  it  was 
known,  or  so  much  as  suspected,  that  Phel¬ 
ipps  was  the  man  that  indeed  managed  all 
matters. 

“With  the  queen’s  life  this  course  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  quite  determined ;  but 
shortly  after,  upon  the  hope  of  amity  which 
was  growing  between  this  realm  and  Spain, 
au  address  was  newly  made  to  the  imaginary 
correspondent  in  Maucididor’s  name,  to  have 
Phelipps  moved  to  concur  with  those  that 
sliould  be  set  a-work  both  for  peace  and 
league  of  firm  amity  between  the  princes, 
with  large  offers,  and  promises  of  honourable 
gratification  to  all  such  as  could  do  any  good 
therein. 

“  Which  being  a  thing  in  itself  not  unlawful, 
and  Phelipps  seeing  opportunity  offered  him 
to  make  himself  thereby  pf  use,  he  willingly 
embraced.” 
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letters  of  tlie  Queen  of  Scots,  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  her  enemies  ? 

But  here  it  is  asked,  (and  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  insisted  on  by  Hume,)  AVould 
a  man  of  such  high  honour  and  iirobity 
as  Walsingham  have  been  guilty  of  so 
base  a  proceeding  ?  As  to  this  alleged 
probity  and  honour,  Hume,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  trusted  to  the  common  eulogies 
-which,  in  popular  works,  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  Elizabethan  statesmen.  Hap¬ 
pily,  however,  the  correspondence  of 
Elizabeth’s  ministers  remains  to  test 
this  praise;  and  Walsingham  has  loft 
many  letters  which  prove  incontestably 
that,  in  working  out  any  object  which 
he  was  persuaded  was  for  the  good  of 
the  state,  he  was  quite  as  crafty  and 
unscrupulous  as  his  brethren.  In  those 
dark  times,  the  scale  of  moral  duty  and 
honour  was  miserably  low  :  justice, 
truth,  religion,  were  names  common  in 
men’s  mouths,  but  slightly  regarded  in 
their  actual  dealings.  To  open  letters, 
to  rob  an  ambassador’s  desk,  to  corrupt 
his  servants,  to  forge  his  signature, 
were  all  allowable  methods  of  further¬ 
ing  the  business  of  the  state.  The 
reader  is  already  well  aware  of  the  little 
value  placed  on  human  life,  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  private  assassination,  and  the 
enooiu-agement  given  to  it  by  the  highest 
statesmen  of  tlie  age.  To  argue  on  the 
honour  and  probity  of  such  men — as  wo 
should  be  entitled  to  do  had  they  lived 
in  our  own  times  (lax  as  this  age  may 
he  in  some  things) — must  lead  to  error. 
Nay,  Hume  himself  was  aware  of,  and 
states  one  instance  in  which  AValsiug- 
ham  acted  with  a  total  disregard  of  all 
high  principle.  This  historian  tells  us 
that  the  English  secretary,  when  he 
had  intercepted  and  opened  Mary’s 
letters  to  Babington,  added  to  them  a 
postscript  in  the  same  cipher,  in  wliich 
she  desired  him  to  inform  her  of  the 
names  of  the  conspirators ;  hojiing  thus 
to  elicit  from  Babington  the  whole 
secrets  of  the  plot.  Was  it  possible  that 
any  man  of  cDinmon  probity  could  have 
so  acted  ?  and  what  are  we  to  think  of 
his  letter  quoted  in  the  text,  in  which, 
in  obedience  to  the  English  queen’s 
commands,  he  solicited  Paulet  to  put 
Mary  pi-ivately  to  death  ?  Could  a  man 
of  the  slightest  probity  have  written 
that  letter  ? 

It  appears,  then,  that  Phelipps  and 
Walsingham  were  persons  capable  of 
such  a  course  as  garbling  and  altering 
Mary’s  letters :  it  is  evident  that  Phel¬ 
ipps  had  the  power  and  the  talent  to 
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do  so  ;  and  we  have  seen,  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  conspiracy  given  in  the  text, 
that  both  were  anxious  to  convict  her 
and  bring  her  to  punishment.  But  it 
may  be  said.  All  this  is  presumption ; 
where  is  the  proof  that  they  added  any¬ 
thing  to  these  letters  ?  In  answer  to 
this  may  be  first  quoted,  the  forged 
postscript  endorsed  in  Phelipps’s  hand¬ 
writing,  Postscript  of  the  Scottish 
Queen’s  letter  to  Bahington,”^  inquiring 
the  names  of  the  six  gentlemen.  Hume, 
following  Camden, 2  asserts  that  Wal- 
singham  added  a  postscript  of  this  im¬ 
port  to  one  of  Mary’s  letters  to  Babing- 
ton.  It  is  singular,  however,  _  that  it 
should  not  have  struck  this  historian, 
that  no  such  postscript  appeared  in  any 
of  Mai-y’s  alleged  letters  produced  at 
the  trial ;  and  had  this  charge,  which 
involves  so  ginve  a  delinquency  in 
Walsingham,  rested  on  the  single  asser¬ 
tion  of  Camden,  one  would  certainly 
have  hesitated  to  believe  it.  But  the 
case  is  altered  by  the  discovery  (men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text,  p.  127)  of  this  post¬ 
script  in  cipher,  endorsed  by  Phelipps, 
and  preserved  in’  the  State-paper  Office. 
Now,  such  a  postscript  was  either  what 
it  purports  to  lie — an  original  of  Mary’s, 
or  a  true  copy  of  such  an  original,  or  a 
forgoi’y.  If  it  were  an  original  of 
Mary’s,  or  a  true  copy  of  such,  why,  it 
may  be  asked,  was  it  not  produced 
against  her  at  the  trial  ?  It  connected 
,  her  with  the  six  conspirators,  who  were 
Babmgton’s  associates  ;  and  in  this 
light  would  have  been  decided  evidence 
against  her.  But  no  use  was  made  of 
it  at  the  trial ;  and  it  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured,  from  this  suppression,  that,  after 
having  exercised  his  sldll  in  fabricating 
it,  Phelipps  changed  Ids  scheme  for 
the  conviction  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
and  introduced  the  sentences  connect¬ 
ing  her  with  the  six  gentlemen  who 
were  to  assassinate  the  English  queen 
into  the  body  of  the  lettei-s,  rather  than 
in  a  postscript  at  the  end. 

In  the  next  place,  although  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  by  which  we  can 
detect  Phelipps  or  Walsingham  in  the 
act  of  garbling  and  altering  Maiy’s  let¬ 
ters,  yet  strong  presumptive  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  trial  itself;  and  this  even  after 
making  allowance  for  the  partiality  and 
disregard  of  justice  which  appciU's  in 

'  Supra,  p.  127. 

2  Uume,  p.  453.  Edition  1832.  In  one 
volume.  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 
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all  the  judicial  proceedings  of  those 
times. 

It  is  evident  that  Mary  could  only  be 
proved  guilty  by  the  production  of  her 
own  letters;  by  the  production  of  the 
minutes,  or  rough  ilrafts  of  these  in  her 
own  hand;  by  the  evidence  of  her 
secretaries.  Nan  and  Curie,  who  wrote 
the  letters ;  or  by  the  evidence  of  Phel- 
ipqis,  who  deciphered  them.  The 
limits  to  which  I  must  confine  these 
remarks  wOl  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
detail ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  on 
each  of  these  modes  of  proof,  the  e'^d- 
dence  against  the  Scottish  queen  either 
totally  fails,  or  is  defective. 

1.  No  original  of  Babington’s  long 
letter  to  her,  or  of  her  answer  to  Bab- 
ington,  was  produced.  Mary  anxiously 
demanded  the  production  of  both,  and 
positively  asserted  that  she  had  never 
written  the  letter  of  which  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  copy ;  but  she  demanded  it  in 
vain,  and  she  was  convicted  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  avowed  copy. 

2.  It  was  stated  by  Nau,  her  secre¬ 
tary,  that  the  greater  part  of  her  letter 
to  Babington  was  copied  by  him  from  a 
minute  in  Mary’s  own  hand,  written  in 
'French,  which,  he  stated,  would_  bo 

found  amongst  her  papers,^  and  which, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Nau’s  declaration, 
Elizabeth  and  her  rrrinisters  had  really 
in  their  hands,  and  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  if  they  pleased.'*  Now,  these 
French  minutes,  written  in  Mary’s 
hand,  if  they  had  contained  the  guiltj’’ 
passages  connecting  her  with  the  plot 
against  Elizabeth’s  life,  would  rmdoubt- 
edly  have  proved  the  case  against  her. 
Why,  then,  were  they  not  produced? 
It  seems  irlain  that,  if  found  at  all,  of 
which  there  is  reason  to  doirbt,^  they 

3  MS.  Letter-,  State-paper  Office,  September 
7,  1586. 

Waad  to  Pheupps. 

“  Her  majesty’s  pleasure  is,  you  should 
presently  repair  hither  ;  for  that,  upon  Nau’s 
coirfession,  it  should  appear  wo  I’.ave  not  per¬ 
formed  the  search  sufficiently;  for  lie  doth 
assitve  we  shall  find,  amongst  the  minutes 
which  were  in  Pasquicr’s  chests,  the  copies  of 
the  letters  wanting,  both  in  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish.” 

‘  Orig.,  State-paper  Office,  Nau’s  first  an¬ 
swer,  September  3, 1586. — “II  luy  pleust  mo 
bailler  uuo  minute  de  lettre  escriptc  de  sa 
main  pour  la  polir  et  mettre  an  net,  ainsi 
qu’il  appai-oit  a  vos  Honneurs  avoir  estefaict 
ayant  I’une  et  I’autre  entre  vos  mains.” 

»Ou  the  3d  September,  Nau,  in  a  paper  in 
the  State-paper  Office,  endorsed  by  llurghley, 
“  Nau’s  first  Answer,”  speaks  ns  it  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  had  Mary’s  original  minutes, 
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did  not  contain  any  mention  of  tlio  plot 
ag.ainst  Elizabeth’s  life.  Hero  again 
the  proof  against  the  Scottish  queen 
totally  fails. 

3.  As  to  Nsiu  and  Curie,  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  these  two  soorotaries  of 
Mary,  betrays  in  a  strikhig  way  the 
weakness  of  the  proof  against  lier.  She 
anxiously  requested  to  he  allowed  to 
examme  them ;  and  engaged,  if  this 
were  permitted,  to  prove  by  their  testi¬ 
mony  that  she  was  innocent.  This  was 
denied  :  she  was  shewn  some  deposi¬ 
tions  to  which  they  had  attached  their 
signatures  ;  and  otlier  declarations  were 
produced,  wholly  written  by  them,  tlio 
contents  of  which,  it  was  argued,  proved 
her  guilty  of  sending  the  long  letter  to 
Rabington.  Mary’s  reply  to  these  de¬ 
positions  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
text ;  but  it  is  liere  material  to  attend 
to  an  observation  of  Dr  Lingard,  who 
contends,  and  apparently  with  perfect 
justice,  that,  judging  from  tire  only 
papers  which  now  remain,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Nan  or  Curie  were  ever 
shewn  the  original  of  Mary’s  letter  in 
cipher  to  Babington,  or  the  true  deci¬ 
phered  copy  of  it ;  but  merely  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  principal  points  in  it,  so 
made  up  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  they  included  the  guilty  passages 
which  Mary  so  solemnly  affirmed  were 
not  dictated  or  written  by  her.  i  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  in  the  State-paper 
Office,  and  in  the  British  Museum  also, 
there  are  preserved  copies  of  Mary’s 
letter  to  Babington,  with  the  copy  of  an 
attestation,  signed  by  Curio  and,  Nau ; 
—but  in  what  terms  is  it  given?  Do 
they  verify,  on  oath,  that  this  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  letter  written  by  them  from 
Mary’s  dictation,  and  sent  to  Babing¬ 
ton?  Far  from  it.  Nau  simidy  says, 
ho  truly  thinks,  to  the  best  of  his  recol¬ 
lection,  tins  is  the  letter;  and  Curio, 
that  it  was  either  this  letter,  or  one  like 
it,  that  he  put  in  cipher.^  And  it  was 

written  by  licrself,  in  tlieir  hands.  liiit  next 
day,  September  4,  Walsingliam,  in  a  letter  to 
Phelipps,  State -paper  Office,  says,  “the 
minute  of  ha-  answer  is  not  extant  and  on 
the  7th  Sciitember,  tliese  alleged  minutes 
and  letter  o£  Mary’s  were  still  wanting ;  for 
Waad  writes  to  Plielipps  to  scareli  anew  for 
them.  (State-paper  Office,  Waad  to  Plielipps, 
7th  September  1688.)  I  liavo  discovered  no 
proof  tliat  they  were  ever  iound. 

1 1.ingard,  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
220,  221 ;  and  Appendix,  pp.  436,  4.37. 

2“Je  pense  do  v’ray  quo  e’est  la  lettre 
escripte  par  sa  Majeste  a  Babington,  comma  il 
me  sowwnif.— Alnsi  signe. 

"  Nao,” 
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on  such  an  attestation  .as  this  that 
Burghley  contended  that  the  Scottish 
queen  was  guilty? 

4.  There  was  yet  one  other  way  in 
which  the  defects  of  tlie  proof  against 
Mary  might  have  boon  stqiplicd.  If 
Walsingham  and  Burghley  could  not 
produce  the  original  of  her  letter  to 
Babington — if  they  had  no  minutes  of 
this  letter  in  her  own  handwriting — 
they  still  had  I’holipps,  who  had  de¬ 
ciphered  it,  and  who  could  have  at¬ 
tested  on  oath  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
deciplier,  .and  its  agreement  with  the 
copy  piroduced  at  the  trial.  Why  was 
this  man  not  produced  ?  Can  the  mo¬ 
tive  be  doubted  ? 

There  are  tlireo  original  papers  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Stato-pajier  Office,  which 
appear  to  mo  to  establish  Mary’s  inno¬ 
cence,  on  as  convincing  grounds  as  the 
question  admits  of.  It  has  been  already 
noticed,  that  when  Nau  affumod  that 
the  greater  part  of  Mary’s  letter  to 
Babington  was  taken  by  liim  from  an 
original  in  the  queen’s  hand,  and  that 
this  minute  of  her  answer  would  bo 
found  in  her  repositories,  a  strict  search 
was  made,  wliich  was  wholly  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  on  the  4th  September 
Walsingham  became  convinced  tliat 
“the  minute  was  not  extant.”  This 
failure  of  oht.aining  proof  against  Maiy 
throw  Walsingham  into  groat  per¬ 
plexity,  in  the  midst  of  which  ho  wrote 
this  letter  to  Phelipps  ; — 

WAXSINGIIAM  to  PHELIPP.q. 

“  This  morning  I  received  tho  en¬ 
closed  from  Francis  Milles ;  and  this 
.afternoon  he  made  report  unto  me  of 
his  proceeding  with  Curie  accordingly 
as  is  set  down  in  the  enclosed ;  by  the 
which  you  may  perceive  that  Curie 
doth  both  testify  the  receipt  of  Bab- 
ington’s  letters,  as  also  tho  queen  his 
mistress’s  .answer  to  the  same,  wherein 
ho  ohargeth  Nau  to  have  been  a  prin¬ 
cipal  instninaent.  I  took  uiion  mo  to 
put  him  in  comfort  of  favour,  in  case 
ho  would  deal  plainly;  being  moved 
thereto  for  that  tho  minute  of  her 
answer  is  not  extant,  and  that  1  saw 
Nau  resolved  to  confess  no  more  than 

‘■Tfllome  temUable  me  senible  avoir  esto 
la  ixqionse  escriiite  on  Francois  par  Mous'. 
Nau,  lafpielle  j’ay  Iracluit,  et  mis  en  chifre, 
ooiiime  j’en  fais  mention  aa  pied  d’une  copie 
de  lettre  do  Mr  Babington,  lacxuelle  Mons'. 
Nau  a  sign!)  le  premier. — Ainsi  signt. 

“  O-lLIiURT  CCBLE.” 

“OtU  September  1586.” 
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we  were  able  of  ourselves  to  charge 
him  withal. 

“  If  it  might  please  her  majesty, 
upou  Curie’s  plain  dealing,  and  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  comfort  I  have  put  him  in 
to  receive  grace  for  the  same,  to  extend 
some  extraordinary  favour  towards 
him,  considering  that  he  is  a  stranger, 
and  that  which  he  did  was  by  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  commandment,  I  conceive  great 
hope  there  might  be  things  drawn 
from  him  worthy  of  her  majesty’s 
knowledge  ;  for  which  purpose  I  can 
be  content  to  retain  him  still  prisoner 
with  me,  if  her  majesty  shall  allow  of 
it. 

‘  ‘  I  pray  you  therefore  procure  some 
access  unto  her  majesty,  that  you  may 
know  her  ideasure  therein,  with  as 
convenient  speed  as  you  may.  And  so 
God  keep  you.  From  Baruelme,  the 
4th  September  1.586. ^ 

“Fk.  AValsingham.”^ 

This  letter  proves  that  no  minutes  in 
Mary’s  handwriting,  connecting  her 
with  the  letter  to  Babington,  had  then 
(4th  September)  been  found  ;  that  Nau 
had  confessed  nothing  that  implicated 
her ;  and  that  all  AValsingham’s  hopes 
rested  on  bribing  Curie,  by  some  “  ex¬ 
traordinary  favour,”  to  make  further 
disclosures. 

In  these  difficulties,  it  seems  to  have 
struck  Phelipps,  that  Curie  and  Nau 
might  be  intimidated  into  confessing 
something  against  Mary,  by  shewing 
them  that  they  had  already,  by  their 
written  declarations,  confessed  enough 
against  themselves  to  involve  a  charge 
of  treason,  as  abettors  of  the  plot  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  the  escape 
of  tlie  Scottish  queen.  The  idea  of 
riielipps  wiis,  to  say  to  these  secretaries 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots — “AVe  have 
already  enough  against  you  to  hang 
you ;  but  be  more  explicit ;  tell  us 
something  which  may  connect  your 
mistress  with  Babington’s  designs 
against  Elizabeth’s  life,  and  you  shall 
receive  ‘some  extraordinary  favour.’” 
For  this  purpose  Phelipps,  on  the  4th 
September,  the  very  day  on  which 
AA^alsingham  wrote  the  above  letter, 
drew  up  some  remarks,  whicli  he  sent 
to  Burghloy,  who  has  endorsed  them 
“From  Phelipps.”  This  p.apcr  is  en¬ 
titled,  “  An  Extract  of  the  points  con- 
tiiined  in  the  minutes  written  by  Nau 
and  Curie,  arguing  their  privity  to  the 
enteiqniso  of  the  Catholics,  and  their 

1  MS.  Letter,  State-paper  Office,  I’apcrs 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
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mistress’s  plot,” — 4th  September  1586. 
The  ree.der  must  pardon  its  abrupt  and 
unhnished  state,  remembering  that  thi.s 
makes  it  more  authentic.  It  has  been 
carefully  read  and  marked  by  Burghley, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Nau  and  Curie  are  charged  to  bo 
privy  and  partakers  of  the  conspiracy 
made  by  the  Papists  for  the  invasion 
and  a  rebellion  within  the  reahn ;  as 
also  of  a  plot  laid  by  their  mistress, 
and  sent  by  her  unto  the  said  Papists, 
with  direction  for  execution  of  their 
entei’prise,  by  the  minutes  of  the  let¬ 
ters  sent  to  divers  persons  following, 
which  they  have  coiifcsscd  to  be  theii' 
own  hands :  — 

“Nau.  K.  The  letter  K,  written 
from  the  Scottish  Q.  to  Charles  Paget, 
27th  July,  being  Nau  his  hand,  hath 
these  express  words  beghming  at  the 
letter  K,  Sur  le  rctour  de  Haltard,  <£t. 
In  English  thus  : — ‘  Upon  the  i-eturn  of 
Ballard  into  this  countiy,  the  principal 
Catholics  which  had  desjjatched  him 
unto  that  side  for  want  of  intelligence 
with  me,  have  imparted  unto  me  their 
intentions  conform  to  that  which  you 
wrote  thereof ;  but  more  particularly 
demanding  my  directions  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  whole.  I  have  made 
them  a  very  ample  despatch,  contiuning 
point  by  point  my  advice  touching  all 
things  requisite,  as  well  on  this  side 
the  sea  as  on  that,  to  bring  to  piass 
their  design,’  &c. 

“  The  same  written  in  English  by 
Curie,  the  letter  marked  D. 

“Nau.  L.  The  letter  mai-ked  L, 
written  from  the  Scottish  Q.  to  the  B. 
of  Glasgow,  27th  July,  bomg  Nau  his 
hand,  ooutaineth  a  direction  unto  the 
said  B.  to  renew  the  practices  with  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Pope,  for  refor¬ 
mation  (as  she  terms  it)  of  this  island 
— an  advice  to  raise  some  contrary  fac¬ 
tion  in  Scotland  to  that  of  England,  to 
disturb  the  quiet  of  this  isle  —  she 
assureth  that  the  principal  Catholics  of 
England  were  never  better  disposed 
tlum  at  this  present,  being  resolute  to 
set  upon  the  rest.  Wills  him  to  know 
of  her  cousin  the  D.  of  Guise,  if,  the 
peace  being  made  in  I'rance,  he  may 
not  employ  himself  in  this  action  rvith 
the  forces  which,  without  suspicion,  he 
may  have  in  readiness  by  that  mean, 
&c. 

“  F.  The  letter  F,  -written  by  the 
Scottish  queen  to  Mendoza,  27  th  July, 
being  Nau  his  hand,  containeth,  in  c.x- 
press  terms,  that  upon  intelligeuce  of 
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tho  K.  of  Spain’s  good  intention  in 
these  quarters,  slio  hatli  written  very 
amply  to  the  principal  Catholics,  touch¬ 
ing  a  design  which  he  hath  sent  them, 
with  his  advice  upon  every  jioint,  to 
resolve  upon  tho  execution  thereof. 
And  particularly  that  sho  hath  sent 
unto  them  to  despatch  one  in  all  dili¬ 
gence  unto  him,  sufficiently  instructed 
to  treat  with  him  according  to  tho 
general  offers  that  had  been  made  him 
of  all  things  to  be  required  on  tho  be¬ 
half  of  his  mastoi-.  Sho  wills  him  to 
give  the  bearer  credit,  which  shall  bo 
sent  from  the  Catholics,  as  to  herself. 
The  said  deputy  of  the  Catholics,  sho 
saith,  shall  inform  him  of  the  means  of 
her  e.scape,  &c. 

“  Gurle.^  O.  Tho  letter  marked  O, 
written  by  the  Q.  of  Scots  to  the  L. 
I’nget,  27tli  July,  with  Curie’s  hand, 
argueth  an  overture  made  by  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  this  realm  to  tho  Sjranish 
amba.ssador,  Mendoza,  which  she  says 
she  thinks  his  brother  hath  acquainted 
him  with :  she  saith  sire  hath  written 
very  amply  to  tho  jn-incipal  of  the  said 
Catholics,  for  to  have,  upon  a  plot 
which  she  hath  dressed  for  them,  their 
common  resolution;  and  for  to  treat 
accordingly  with  the  K.  of  Spain,  she 
hath  addressed  them  unto  him ;  and 
she  prays  him  to  consider  deeply  of  the 
said  i)lot,  and  all  the  particularities  for 
the  execution  thereof— namely,  for  the 
siqiport,  both  men,  armour,  munition, 
and  money,  which  is  to  bo  had  of  the 
Tope,  and  King  of  Spain. 

^  “  There  is  a  minute  of  tho  same  in 
Trench,  under  Nau  his  hand. 

“  (y-urleA  E.  Tho  letter  marked  E, 
written  by  the  Scottish  Q.  to  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Englefiehl,  27th  July,  of  Curie’s 
hand,  containeth  the  same  in  effect 
also.”  ^ 

In  the  above  summary  of  proofs 
against  the  (^ueen  of  Soots  and  her  two 
secretaries,  drawn  up  by  I’helipps,  and 
evidently  founded  on  all  tlie  original 
letters  which  had  been  then  recovered, 
and  with  which  either  Nan  or  Curie 
coulil  bo  connected,  tboro  is  not,  it  will 
bo  seen,  the  slightest  proof  of  Mary’s 
])ai’ticipation  in  Eabington’s  plot  against 
Elizabeth’s  life  :  nor  does  there  appc.ar 
to  have  been  anything  in  tlioso  letters, 
written  by  her  socrotarios,  connecting 
her  or  them  with  such  a  design.  Tlie 

1  Tins  word,  Curie,  on  the  margin,  is  in 
llurgliU'y’s  liand, 

2  MS.,  State-paper  Ollice.  Tapers  of  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots.  ^ 
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plot  related  entirely,  as  is  shewn  by 
those  proofs,  to  tho  Spanish  invasion  of 
England,  and  the  plans  drawn  up  liy 
Mary  for  her  escape,  to  which  she 
pleaded  guilty. 

This  defect  appears  to  have  struck 
Burghley,  and  Phelipps  endeavoured 
to  supply  it  by  drawing  up  for  this 
statesman  a  second  Summary,  endorsed 
by  Burghley,  ‘■'From  Phelippr,"  and 
dated  on  tho  same  day  as  tho  former, 
4th  Sept.  1580.  This  paper  api)ears  to 
me,  from  its  admissions  and  omissions, 
to  bo  almost  conclusive  in  establishing 
tho  innocence  of  Mary.  It  is  entitled, 
“  Arguments  of  Nau  and  Curio’s  privity 
to  tho  whole  conspiracy,  as  well  of  in¬ 
vasion  as  rebellion,  and  murder  of  tho 
queen’s  person,”  .and  is  as  follows 

“Their  privity  to  that  was  written 
by  their  mistress  touching  the  two  for¬ 
mer  points  both  to  Mendoza,  the  L. 
1  aget,  Charles  Paget,  Sir  Francis 
Englefiold,  and  the  B.  of  Glasgow,  in 
tho  letters  of  the  27th  July,  thus 
miirkod— P,  O,  K,  D,  E,  L ;  which 
minutes  are  of  their  own  hands,  as 
thcniselvos  confess,  the  like  trust  not 
unlike  to  be  (jiven  for  vjritiny  those  to 
Bahington. 

“The  first  letter  written  by  that 
queen  unto  Babington,  as  it  seemeth, 
since  his  intelligence  was  renewed,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  20th  June,  is  of  Curie’s 
hand,  (litera  B  ;)  and  tho  secret  intelli¬ 
gencer,  Barnaby,:!  is  directed  by  Curie’s 
Rttcr  where  to  find  Babington,  litera  B. 

“The  second  letter,  likewise  coming 
from  N.au  to  Babington,  touching  their 
assurance  of  Poloy,  is  of  Curie’s  hand, 
(litera  P  ;)  and  it  argueth  a  letter  sent 
in  cipher  from  Babington,  which  Curie, 
or  the  inditer  thereof,  was  to  decipher, 
which  w.as  Nau.  In  the  same  letter 
Curio  tiiketh  order  that  )-(  shall  .stand 
for  Babington’s  name. 

Bitera  A  sheweth  that  there  was 
another  letter  in  cipher  sent  to  Balnnn-- 
ton  by  the  secret  messenger,  27th  July, 
which  Babington  sh.all  confess  to  bo  the 
bloody  letter.  The  letters  to  Babing¬ 
ton,  and  from  Babington,  two  of  them 
wore  very  long,  and  all  in  cipher,  fair 
written,  (as  Babington  will  confess ;) 
and  therefore  it  c.annot  choose  but  that 
tho  queen’s  letter  w.as  put  in  cipher  by 
Nau  or  Curie,  and  Babington’s  letter 
likewise  deciphered. 

3  It.n-naby  is  a  n.ame  for  Oilbcrt  OifTord. 
"Curie’s  Letter,”  19tli  June;  State-paper 
Ollice,  in  whicli  ho  says  “  ff  stands  also  for 
Baruaby,  or  Qilbcrt  (iifford.” 

Y 
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“  The  new  alphabet  sent  to  be  used 
in  time  to  come  between  that  queen 
and  Babington,  accompanying  the 
bloody  despatch,  is  of  Nau’s  hand. 

“  The  heads  of  that  bloody  letter  sent 
to  BaUnyton,  touching  the  designnient 
of  the  queen's  person,  [by  this  he  moans 
the  plot  to  assassinate  Elizabeth,]  is  of 
Nau’s  hand  likewise. 

“  They  cannot  any  way  say  it  should 
stand  with  reason  that  the  queen  did 
deoqoher,  and  jiut  in  cipher,  her  letters 
herself  :  for  it  appeareth  that  she  de¬ 
spatched  ordinarily  more  packets  every 
fortnight  than  it  was  possible  for  one 
body  well  exercised  therein  to  put  in 
cipher,  and  decipher  those  sent ;  much 
less  for  her,  being  diseased,  a  queen,  &c. 

“  It  appeareth  all  letters  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  one  of  them,  Nau  or  Curie ; 
for  that  in  the  deciphering  there  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  postscript  found  to 
them — excusing  sometimes  the  error  or 
length  of  the  cijiher,  sometimes  of  their 
private  occasions,”  &o. 

Such  is  this  second  “  Summary. 
Now  it  will  be  noted  that  Phelipps 
argues  thus  :  The  letters  of  Mary  to 
Mendoza,  Lord  Paget,  and  others, 
mai’ked  E,  O,  K,  D,  E,  L,  were  written 
from  minutes  drawn  up  by  Curie  and 
Nau  from  Mary’s  dictation. 
therefore,  to  be  presumed  that  a  similar 
trust  would  bo  given  them  for  writing 
the  letters  to  Babington.  Is  there  not 
here  an  express  admission  by  Phelipps, 
that  there  was  no  proof  that  hlary  had 
given  any  instructions  whatever  to  her 
secretaries,  which  connected  her  with 
the  alleged  letter  to  Babington  pro¬ 
duced  on  her  trial. — He  presumes  that 
she  may  have  given  instructions  for 
Babington’s  letter,  because  she  gave 
such  instructions  for  the  letters  to  Men¬ 
doza,  Paget,  and  the  rest. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important 
fact  stated  by  Phelipps  in  this  second 
“  Summai'y.”  The  heads  of  the  bloody 
letter  to  Babington  had,  it  appears, 
beeir  found,  although  the  minutes  of 
this  same  letter,  which  Nau  affirmed  to 
have  been  given  him  by  the  queen  in 
her  own  handwriting,  had  imt  been 
found.  And  these  heads,  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served,  were  in  the  handwriting  of  Nau 
himself,  not  of  Mary. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  ut¬ 
most  exertions,  and  the  strictest  search 
on  the  part  of  Mary’s  enemies,  directed 
by  all  the  skiU  and  vigour  of  Walsing- 
ham,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  uu- 
Bcrupuloug  artifices  and  ingenuity  of 


Phelipps,  had  not  been  able  to  find  tho 
smallest  scrap  of  evidence  under  Mary’s 
hand  which  could  connect  her  with  the 
plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth’s  life. 
Last  of  all,  we  have  in  this  “Summary,” 
the  admission  that  ul^the  letters  (which 
includes  Babmgton’s  among  the  rest) 
were  addressed,  not  to  Mary,  but  either 
to  Nau  or  Curie— that  Mary  relied  on 
Nau  and  Curie  to  decipher  them— and 
that  the  queen’s  alleged  letter  to  Bab¬ 
ington  was  put  in  cipher  either  by  Nau 
or  Curie.  If,  then,  (to  sum  up  these 
proofs,)  Babington’s  alleged  letter  was 
not  addressed  to  Mary — if  she  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  deciphering  it — if  the 
alleged  arrswer  in  cipher  was  not  made 
by  her — ^if  there  were  no  minutes  in  her 
harrd  for  that  answer — if  Nau  and 
Circle’s  declarations  do  not  cormect  her 
with  the  plot  against  the  queen’s  life — 
and  if  Phehpps,  whose  evidence  under- 
such  a  lack  of  proof  could  alone  have 
supplied  the  deficiency,  was  not  brought 
forward — it  appears  difiS.oult  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  Mary  was  impli¬ 
cated  solely  in  a  plot  for  her  escape, 
that  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
project  for  Elizabeth’s  assassination, 
and  that  she  was  the  victim  of  forged 
letters  manufactured  by  her  enemies. ’■ 
It  would  be  easy  to  con-oborate  this 
conclusion  by  some  additional  argu¬ 
ments,  dr-awn  from  the  successive  de- 
claratiorrs  of  'Nau,  and  other-  letters  or 
papers  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
and  State-paper  Office  :  but  enough 
has  been  said  upon  the  point ;  and  any 
reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  -the  in¬ 
quiry,  -will  find  ample  materials  in 
these  two  noble  repositories  of  original 
information.  He  will  there  find  tho 
lists,  rrotes,  and  arguments  which  Lord 
Burghley  drew  up  previous  to  the  trial 
of  the  Scottish  queen— upon  which  I 
carrnot  enter ;  but  the  whole  have  been 
examined  and  carefully  weighed,  and 
tho  resvrlt  is,  a  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  of  Mary’s  innocence. 

t  In  the  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  ix. 
fol.  458,  there  is  a  confession  of  Thomas 
Harrison,  who  styles  himself  Secretai-y  to 
Sir  Francis  Walslngham,  in  which  lie  states 
that  Walsingham,  Phelipps,  and  himself 
contrived  tho  conspiracy,  and  forged  the 
letters,  for  which  Mary  suffered  death.  I 
have  not  given  this  'confession,  because  I 
know  one  part  of  it  to  be  false,  and  dare  not 
trust  the  rest. 
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•  No,  XV.,  page  155. 

Queen  Mary’s  Beads. 

My  friend,  Mr  Howard  of  Corby 
castle,  bas  in  his  possession  a  pair  of 
golden  beads,  with  a  gold  cracifix  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  ornamented  with  drop 
pearls.  These  beads  belonged  to  the 
late  Charles,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
were  part  of  the  collection  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Arundel :  the  tradition  in  that 
noble  family  being,  that  they  were  worn 
by  the  unfortunate  Mary  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  and  sent  by  her,  as  a  last 
token  of  affection,  to  the  then  Earl  or 
Countess  of  Arundel. 

No.  XVI.,  page  169. 

Huntly's  Behellion  with  Errol,  Angus, 
and  Botlmell. 

On  the  16th  March  1588-9,  Elizabeth 
sent  the  following  private  letter  to 
James,  remonstrating  with  him  against 
his  misplaced  lenity  to  Huntly  and 
the  Catholic  faction.  It  was  delivered 
to  the  king  by  the  English  resident 
Ashby,  on  the  2ist  March,  as  we  learn  by 
the  following  passage  from  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  letter  to  Lord  Burghleyi; — 

“The  21,  early  in  the  morning,  I 
received  a  letter  from  your  Honour, 
with  the  enclosed  of  her  majesty’s ; 
which  I  presented  to  him  that  day.” 
Ashby  afterwards  tells  us  the  king 
liked  the  queen’s  letter,  and  meant  to 
prosecute  the  matter  against  the  Cath¬ 
olic  lords  with  severity.  As  to  the 
Spaniards,  against  whose  stay  in  Scot¬ 
land  Elizabeth  so  proudly  remonstrated, 
calling  them  “the  spoils  of  her  wreck,” 
the  same_  gentleman  writes  Biu-ghley, 

“  that  it  is  thought  as  many  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  are  dispersed  over  Scotland ;  and 
how  they  are  to  be  transported,  unless 
her  majesty  go  to  charges,  he  cannot 
tell.”  This  fact  is  new. 

Euzabeth  to  James.3 
“My  Deab  Beothee, — I  am  driven, 
through  the  greatness  of  my  care  for 
your  safe  estate,  to  complain  to  your¬ 
self  of  yourself ;  wondering  not  a  little 
what  injurious  planet  against  my  near¬ 
est  neighbours  reigneth  with  such 
blindness,  and  suffereth  them  not  to 
see  their  changing  peril  and  most  im- 
nrinent  danger.  Shall  I  excuse  them 
they  know  it  not  ?  I  am  too  true  a 
witness  that  ignorance  caimot  excuse 
1  State-Paper  Office, 
s  Warrender  MSS.,  voJ.  A,  p.  iw. 
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as  h.aving  been  a  most  near  spy  to  6nd 
out  those  treacheries.  Must  I  say  they 
dare  not  ?  Ear  be  it  from  kingly  mag¬ 
nanimity  to  harbour  within  tlieir  breast 
so  unseemly  a  guest.  Have  I  no  excuse 
to  serwe  them  for  payment?  "Well, 
then  must  I  wail  that  I  cannot  mend  ; 
and  if  there  befall  them  mishap,  I  am 
not  guilty  of  such  disaster.  Yet  can  I 
not  desist,  though  I  might  be  discour¬ 
aged,  to  beseech  you  in  God’s  name  not 
to  overstep  such  happy  occasions  as  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  reveal  unto  you  : 
for  if,  when  they  be  at  your  side,  yort 
will  not  make  yourself  a  profit  of  their 
wreck,  how  will  you  catch  them  when 
they  are  aloof  from  you  ? 

“Let  too  late  examples  shew  you  for 
pattern,  how  dishonourable  it  is  to 
prolong  to  do  by  right,  that  [which] 
after  they  are  driven  to  do  by  extre- 
I'lRy ;  yea,  and  perchance  as  being 
taught  to  take  heed,  they  will  shun 
the  place  of  danger ;  and  so  your  danger 
worse  than  the  others. 

‘  *  It  had  been  for  honour  and  surety 
never  to  have  touched,  than  so  slightly 
to  keep  them  in  a  scorn  in  diuance,  to 
be  honoured  with  your  presence  with 
all  kindness,  and  soon  after  to  be  ex¬ 
tolled  to  your  dearest  chamber.  Good 
Lord  !  what  uncouth  and  never-heard- 
of  trade  is  that?  You  must  pardon 
my  plam  dealing :  for  if  my  love  were 
not  greater  than  my  cause,  as  you  treat 
it,  I  should  content  myself  to  see  them 
wrecked  with  dishonour  that  contemn 
aU  loving  warning  and  sister-hlce  coun¬ 
sel.  I  pray  God  there  be  left  you  time 
(you  have  dealt  so  untimely)  to  be  able 
to  apprehend  and  touch  such  as  dares 
boldly,  through  your  sufferance,  at¬ 
tempt  anything  they  list,  to  bring  you 
and  your  land  to  the  slavery  of  such  as 
never  yet  spared  their  uivn.  1  know 
not  how  gracious  they  will  bo  to  you 
pd  your  realm.  When  they  get  foot¬ 
ing,  they  will  suft’er  few  feet  but  their 
own.  Awake,  therefore,  dear  brother, 
out  of  your  long  slumber!  and  deal 
like  a  king  who  will  ever  reign  alone 
in  his  own.  If  they  found  you  stout, 
you  should  not  lack  that  would  foUow 
you,  and  leave  rotten  posts. 

“I  marvel  at  the  store  you  make  of 
the  Spaniards  being  the  spoils  of  my 
wreck.  You  wrote  me  word  not  one 
should  bide  with  you ;  and  now  they 
must  attend  for  more  company.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  how  small  regard  you  have 
of  so  great  a  cause.  I  may  claim  by 
treaty  that  such  should  not  be ;  but  I 
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liope,  without  such  claim,  (seeing  your 
home  practices,)  you  will  quickly  rid 
your  realm  of  them  -with  speed ;  which 
1  do  expect  for  your  OAvn  sake,  and  not 
the  least  for  mine  ;  of  whom  you  may 
make  sure  reckoning  (if  you  abandon 
not  yourself)  to  be  protected  by  for 
ever. 

“And  thus  I  end  with  axing  <a_  right 
interpretation  of  my  plam  and  sincere 
meaning  ;  and  wish  ever  to  you  as  to 
myself;  as  knoweth  the  Lord,  whom 
ever  I  beseech  to  preserve  you  -with 
long  and  happy  days.  xvi.  hlartii, 
1588.  “  Elizabeth  E.” 

Endorsed,  Copie  of  a  letter  from  the 
Queen,  158^ 

No.  XVII.,  page  177. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Mr  R.  Bowes, 
the  English  ambassador  at  the  Scottish 
court,  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  4th  June  1590,  that  on  the  3d 
June  he  received  the  following  letter  of 
Elizabeth  to  James,  and  presented  it 
next  day  (the  4th)  to  the  King  of  Scots. 
“He  received,”  says  Bowes,  “her 
majesty’s  letter  very  friendly ;  shewing 
himself  much  pleased  and  comforted 
therewith.”  The  person  against  whom 
Elizabeth  had  remonstrated,  deprecat¬ 
ing  his  being  sent  on  so  weighty  and 
confidential  a  business,  was  Colonel 
Stewart,  whom  she  suspected,  on 
account  of  his  former  desertion  of  the 
Protestant  party. 

Queex  Elizabeth  to  King  James.  i 

“My  conceit,  I  perceive,  my  dear 
brother,  hath  no  whit  swerved  from 
your  good  intent :  for  now  I  well  see 
Colonel  Steward’s  negotiation  was  not 
framed  of  his  own  brain,  but  piroceeded 
from  your  earnest  affection  to  so  lauda¬ 
ble  a  cause  ;  and  by  your  last  letters,  I 
find  your  earnest  motion  made  to  the 
two  dukes,  together  with  their  good  and 
loving  consent. 

“  All  this  moveth  me  to  find  you  a 
redevable  ^  prince  to  a  careful  friend  ; 
and  [I]  do  praise  my  judgment  to  have 
chosen  so  grateful  a  king,  on  whom  to 
spend  so  many  cai'cful  thoughts,  as 
since  your  peregrination  I  have  felt  for 
your  surety  and  your  land’s  wealth : 
.and  £is  my  thanks  are  manifold,  so  shall 
the  memorial  hide  perpetual. 

“And  for  the  Action,  at  the  arrival 

’  5IS.,  Stale-paper  OflSce,  Royal  Letters, 
May  29,  1590. 

»  “  Redevable,”  Fr.,  beholden  to ;  grateful. 


of  such  ,a  one  as  you  .are  sending  me,  1 
will  at  large  impart  plainly  my  resolution 
therein  ;  and  considering  it  not  your 
least  regard  of  me,  that  you  be  heedful 
to  deal  no  other  ways  than  as  may  best 
content  me.  And  [I]  do  assure  you, 
that  as  I  will  never  myself  enter  into  it 
the  first,  yet  I  will  ask  nothing  that 
shall  not  fit  a  king  to  demand,  nor  plead 
more  innocenoy  in  all  the  cause,  than 
my  guiltless  conscience,  well  shewed  by 
my  actions,  shall  ever  testify.  And  so 
you  may  be  assured  to  get  most  honour, 
and  never  blot  your  fame  with  dealing 
in  an  action,  when  so  groat  mjury  shall 
appear,  and  no  just  cause  to  enforce  it. 

“  That  I  perceive  the  governors  of 
Denmark  like  well  that  other  luinces  of 
Germany  should  send  their  good  con¬ 
sent,  with  joining  their  message,  I  must 
needs  say,  ‘the  more  the  better’  that 
desire  such  thing  as  is  best  for  all 
Christendom  ;  although  I  had  thought 
that  you,  with  the  King  of  Denmark, 
would  have  sufficed.  Yet,  if  the  rest 
do  make  the  knot  the  greater,  I  must 
think  my  bond  to  them  the  more,  and 
trust  the  pact  ■will  be  the  surer. 

“  In  the  choice  of  such  as  you  mind 
to  send,  this  I  hope  you  -null  chiefly  re¬ 
gard  :  that  he  be  none  such  as  whose 
own  cause  or  affection  to  the  adverse 
part  may  breed  a  doubt  of  performance 
of  the  sender’s  will ;  but  be  chosen  even 
such  a  one,  as  whose  honest  and  wise 
endeavour  may  much  advance  the  end 
of  so  good  a  beginning. 

“  My  good  brother,  I  write  this  the 
plainer  that  you  might  clearly  see  what 
one  I  wish,  and  that  may  suffice  for  all. 
And  for  that  the  time  requireth  speed, 
I  doubt  not  but  you  will  use  it. 

“  And  so  I  leave  scribbling,  but  never 
end  to  love  you,  and  assist  you  with  my 
friendship,  care,  and  prayer  to  the 
living  God  to  send  you  all  prosperous 
success,  .and  His  Holy  Spirit  for  guide. 

“  Your  most  assiu'ed  faithful  Sister 
and  Cousin.” 

Endorsed,  29th  May  1590.  Copy  of 
her  majesty’s  letter,  written  with  her 
oivn  h.and  to  the  King  of  Scots,  sent 
to  hlr  Bowes. 

No.  XVIII. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  at  the  time 
that  she  sent  her  favourite  Essex  with 
four  thousand  men  to  his  assistance,  is 
highly  characteristic.  It  is  taken  from 
a  contemporary  copy  preserved  in  the 
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Collection  of  Eoyal  Letters  in  tlie  State- 
paper  Office.  See  Camden’s  Elizabeth, 
in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  562,  563. 

Elizabeth  to  Henet  IV.,  July  27, 
1591. 

“  Selon  la  promesse  que  toujours  je 
garderay  endroit,  tres  cherfrere,  je  vous 
mande  I’aide  de  4000  hommes,  avec  nn 
Lieutenant  qui  comme  il  m’appertient 
de  bien  pres,  anssy  est-il  de  telle  qualite, 
et  tient  tel  Eeu  chez  moy,  que  de  cous- 
tume  ne  se  souloit  esloigner  q’avec  nous. 
Mais  toutes  ces  raisons  j’ay  ouhlie  les 
proposant  toutes  a  votro  occasion,  pre- 
ferant  vostre  necessite  et  desir,  a  mes 
particidieres  considerations.  A  laquelle 
cause  je  ne  doute  nullenient  que  vous  y 
respondiez,  avec  un  honorable  et  soig- 
neus  respect  de  vostre  gi-andeur,  a  luy 
faire  I’accueil  et  regard  que  tant 
d’amitie  merite  :  vous  pouvant  assurer, 
que  si  (que  plus  je  craigne)  la  temerite 
que  sa  jeunesse  luy  donne,  ne  se  fait 
ti'op  se  procipiter,  vous  n’aurez  jamais 
cause  de  doubter  de  la  hardiesse  de  son 
service,  car  il  n’a  fait  que  troji  souvent 
preuvequ’ilnecraint  hazard  quelque  qui 
soit.  Et  vous  suppliant  d’en  avoir  plus- 
tost  de  respect,  qu’E  est  trop  effrone 
q’on  luy  donne  la  bride. 

“Mais,  mon  Dieu,  comment  reve-je, 
pour  vous  faire  si  deraisonnable  requeste, 
que  vous  voyant  tant  tarder  a  vous  con- 
server  la  vie,  je  fus  si  mal  aiqiris  de 
respecter  une  plus  simple  creature. 
Seulement  je  vous  prononce  qu’il  aura 
plus  besoin  de  bride  que  d’esperon.  Et 
non  obstant  j’espere  que  vous  le  trou- 
verez  assez  habile  pour  conduire  ses 
troupes  4  vous  faire  service  tres  agreable. 
Et  j’ose  promettre,  quo  nos  sujects  y 
sont  de  s’y  bonne  dispositions  et  ont  les 
coeurs  si  vaillants  qu’ils  vous  feront 
services  qui  vous  ruineront  beaucoup 
le’ennemy  si  leur  bonne  fortune  respon- 
dra  a  leurs  desirs.  Et  pour  salaire  de 
toutes  ces  Compagnies  je  vous  demande 
ces  deux  requestes :  la  premiere,  que 
leur  vie  et  sang  vous  soyent  si  4  cceur 
que  rien  soit  omis  pour  leur  regard  ainsi 
qu’ils  soyent  cheris  comme  qui  servant, 
non  comine  mercenaires,  mais  franche- 
nient,  de  bonne  affection.  Aussi  qu’ils 
ne  portent  le  faits  de  trop  violouts 
liazards  n’y  de  nre  [n'etre]  bien  au 
double  accomjiagnes  et  secondes.  Vous 
etes  si  sage  Prince,  que  m’assm-e  que 
n’oubliez  que  nos  deux  nations  n’ont 
tropi  souvent  si  bien  accordes,  qu’ils  ne 
se  souviennent  de  vielles  descordances, 
jxe  se  pensent  de  meme  terre,  mais 


sopares  d’une  profonde  fossae.  Et 
pourtant  y  tiendrez  sy  bien  la  main, 
que  nul  mconvenient  leur  arrive.  Ayant 
de  ma  part  bien  instruits  nos  gens 
d’assez  bomies  lemons,  lesquelles  je 
m’assure  qu’ils  observeront.  Et  pour 
no  vous  fatiguer  de  longue  lettre,  je 
finiray  cet  adresse,  le  seul  memorial 
qu’en  vous  approchant  pres  de  nos 
quartiers^  vous  n’oublier  de  boucher 
chemin  a  Parma,  de  toutes  parts  au  il 
doit  entrer.  Oar  je  m’assuere,  qu’il  a 
receu  oommandement  d’omettre  plustot 
les  piays-bas  que  la  France. 

“Vostre  tres  asseuree  bonne  soeur  et 
cousine,  “E.  E.” 

No.  XIX, 

The  following  striking  and  charac¬ 
teristic  letter  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  king,  written  with  her  own  hand, 
was  received  by  Bowes,  accomjianiod 
by  two  letters  of  the  14th  and  17th  of 
the  same  month,  from  Lord  Burghley. 
James  was  then  at  Dumbarton,  in  pro¬ 
gress,  whither  the  EngUsh  ambassador 
proceeded  ;  and  (as  ho  informs  the  lord 
treasurer  in  his  letter  from  Edinburgh, 
dated  27th  August,)  “delivered  her 
majesty's  letter,  accompianying  the  de¬ 
livery  thereof  with  report  of  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  opinion  in  the  weighty  contents 
flowing  suddenly  from  her  majesty’s 
pen  in  your  lordship’s  sight.”  “The 
king,”  continues  Bowes,  “  oftentimes 
perused  and  gravely  noted  the  frame 
and  substance  of  this  letter ;  and  with 
pleasant  countenance  and  signs,  well 
declaring  his  good  acceptance,  ho 
entered  into  right  high  commendation 
of  the  excellent  order,  singular  wisdom, 
and  rare  friendship  that  ho  found 
therein.” 

Queeh  Elizabeth  to  the  King  op 
Scots,  August  12,  1591. 

“Many  make  the  argument  of  their 
letters  of  divers  subjects :  some  with 
salutations  ;  some  with  admonitions ; 
otliers  with  thanks :  but,  my  dear 
brother,  few,  I  suppose,  with  confes¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  at  this  time  shall  serve 
the  meetest  for  my  part. 

“I  doubt  not  but  you  wonder  why  it 
is,  that  in  time  so  perilous  to  your  per¬ 
son,  so  dangerous  for  your  state,  so 
hateful  to  the  hearers,  so  sti'ange  for 
the  treasons,  you  find  me,  that  from 
your  birth  held  most  in  regard  your 
surety,  should  now  neglect  all,  when  it 
most  behoveth  to  have  vyatchful  eyes  op 
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a  most  needy  iirince.  Now  liear  there¬ 
of  my  shi-ift It  is  true  that  my  many 
counsels  I  have  known  oft  thanked, 
hut  seldom  followed.  AVhen  I  wished 
you  reign,  you  suffered  other^  rule: 
if  I  deshed  awe,  you  gave  them  liberty. 
My  timely  warnings  became  too  late 
performance.  When  it  required  action, 
it  was  all  to  begin ;  which  when  I 
gathered,  as  in  a  handful  of  my  memory, 

I  will  now  try,  quoth  I,  what,  at  a 
pinch,  he  will  do  for  himself ;  for  nearer 
than  with  life  may  no  man  be  assailed. 
And  hearing  how  audacity  prevailed  in 
so  largo  measure,  as  it  was  made  a 
question  whether  a  witch  for  a  king’s 
life  might  serve  for  a  sufficient  jiroof, 
and  that  the  price  of  a  king’s  blood  was 
set  at  so  low  a  rate,  with  many  wonder¬ 
ing  blessings  I,  in  attentive  sort, 
attended  the  issue  of  such  an  error; 
and  not  seeing  any  great  offence  laid  to 
so  slight  a  case,  I  fearfully  doubted  the 
consequence  of  such  an  act ;  yea,  when 
I  heard  that,  quakingly,  men  hasted  to 
trial  of  such  guilt,  I  supposed  the  more 
loved  whore  least  it  became,  and  the 
most  neglected  to  whom  they  owed  most 
bond. 

“Well  [I]  was  assured,  that  more 
addition  could  never  my  warning  make ; 
and  to  renew  what  so  oft  was  told, 
should  be  but  petitio  prindpii.  With 
safe  conscience  having  discharged  my 
office,  I  betook  you  to  yotu- best  actions, 
and  thought  for  me  there  was  no  more 
remaining.  And  now  I  trust  that  this 
may  merit-  an  absolution,  I  will  make 
you  partaker  of  my  joy,  that  I  hear  you 
now  begin  (which  would  to  God  had 
sooner  been!)  to  regard  your  surety, 
and  make  men  fear  you,  and  leave 
adoring  false  saints.  God  strengthen 
your  kingly  heart,  and  make  you  never 
jfail  yourself  ;  for  then  i^ho  will  stick  to 
you?  You  know  me  so  well  as  no 
bloody  mind  ever  lodged  in  my  breast ; 
and  hate  boar  I  none  to  any  of  yours, 
God  is  witness.  But  ere  your  days  be 
shortened,  let  all  yours  be.  This  my 
charity.” 

Koyal  Letters,  State-paper  Office, 
August  12, 1591.  Endorsed,  Co])y 
of  her  Majesty’s  letter  to  the  K. 
of  Scots.  Written  with  her  11. 
hand. 

No.  XX. 

'This  indignant  and  characteristic 
letter  of  Elizabeth  was  written  to  ex- 
jiress  her  deep  resentment  of  the  man¬ 


ner  in  wliich  Henry  had  treated  her 
aUxihary  force  sent  under  the  command 
of  Essex.  Gamden,  p.  563.  ' 

Elizabeth  to  Henry  IV.,  November 
9,  1591. 

‘  ‘  Ma  plume,  no  toucha  jamais  papior, 
qui  se  fits  sujet  argument  si  estrange, 
pour  monstrer  ung  nouvel  accident 
d’une  mal  injuriee  amitid,  par  tel  a  qui 
le  seul  appuy,  a  estre  ministre  par  la 
partie  la  plus  offensee.  De  nos  emie- 
mis,  nous  n’attendions  que  tout  malen- 
contre  :  Et  si  aultaut  nous  prestent  les 
amis,  qu’ell  difference  en  trouvons 
nous  ?  Je  m’estonne,  qu’il  est  iiossible 
que  celuy  qui  tient  taut  de  besoiug 
cl’aide,  paye  en  si  mauvaLse  monnoye 
ses  jilus  asseures.  Pouvez  vous  imagi- 
ner,  que  mon  sexe  m’aridit  le  courage 
pour  ne  me  ressenth  d’ung  public 
affront.  Le  sang  royal,  si  j’en  ay,  ne 
I’endureroit  du  plus  puissant  Prince  en 
la  Chretiennete,  tel  traistement,  qu’en 
ces  trois  mois  vous  m’avez  prestS.  Ne 
vous  desplaisse  que  je  vous  dise  ronde- 
ment,  que  si  ainsi  vous  traister  vos 
amis,  qui  librement  de  bonne  effects 
vous  servent  en  temps  le  plus  import¬ 
ant,  vous  on  faillerez  doresnavant,  en 
vos  plus  grands  besoings.  Et  j’eusse 
Iiresentement  revoqufi  mes  troupes 
n’eust  6te  que  votre  ruine  me  semble  so 
presenter,  si  par  mon  exemple  les  aul- 
tres,  doubtants  de  semblable  tr.aite- 
ment,  vous  delaissent.  Ce  qui  me  pour 
quelque  pen  do  terns  [fait]  prolonger 
leur  demeure,  me  rougissimt  que  je  suis 
faicts  spectacle  du  mondo  de  Princesse 
meprisio,  Priant  le  Createur  vous  in- 
spirer  meiUeur  mode  de  conserver  vos 
amis. 

“Vtre  soeur  qui  plus  mcrite 
qu’elle  n’a, 

“E.  P..” 

No.  XXL 

Elizabeth  to  Jahes,  November  25, 
1591. 

“  As  my  care  for  your  weal,  my  dear 
brother,  hath  been  full  long  the  desire 
of  my  endeavours,  so  though  my  many 
letters  do  not  oft  cumber  your  eyes 
with  the  reading  them,  j'et  my  ever- 
living  watchful  head  hath  never  been 
neglected ;  as  by  proof,  oven  now,  tlie 
en-aud  that  this  beai'er  brings  you,  may 
make  you  know ;  which  being  even 
that  nearly  doth  touch  your  surety  and 
state,  I  conjure  you,  even  for  the  worth 
that  you  prize  youi-self  at,  that  you 
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forslowe^  not  (after  yonr  usual  manner) 
this  matter,  as  you  too  much,  ere  now, 
Iiave  done  suclilike  :  and  ever  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  next  step  to  overturn  a 
royal  seat,  is  to  make  the  subject  know, 
that  whatever  he  doth  may  be  either 
coloured  or  neglected  ;  of  which  either 
breeds  boldness  to  shun  the  pain,  what¬ 
soever  the  offence  deserves.  Far  bettor 
it  were,  that  all  pretence  of  cause  be 
bebarred,  than  threaten,  ere  one  strike 
and  so  the  prey  escape.  Shun  in  the 
handling  of  my  overture  [speaking]  of 
what  is  meant ;  but  after  wise  resolu¬ 
tion  of  what  behoves,  let  few  or,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  none  know,  afore  that  be  ended 
which  is  thought  to  be  done.  This  is, 
in  short,  my  advice;  as  slio  that  too 
j  dandy  sees,  that  if  you  defer,  you  may 
fortune  reiient.  Yea,  and  you  trust 
too  much  some,  that  can  have  many 
cords  to  their  bow ;  these  may,  perhaps, 
overthrow  .the  mark,  or  you  hit  the 
blank.  Excuse  my  plainness,  and  let 
good-will  plead  my  pardon.  God  bless 
you. 

“  Yo'  most  assured  Sister, 
“Elizabeth  11.” 

Royal  Letters,  State-paper  Office. 
Endorsed,  November  25,  1591. 
Copie  of  her  Ma“'“  Lro  to  the  K. 
of  Scots,  by  Mr  Hudson. 

XXII. 

A  short  sentence  of  the  following 
letter  from  Elizabeth  to  James  has  been 
already  given  in  the  text,  (p.  188 ;) 
but  the  whole  epistle,  which  is  pre¬ 
served  in  Sir  George  lYarrender’s  MSS. , 
and  written  wholly  in  the  queen’s  own 
hand,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
1  have,  generally,  in  Queen  Elizabetli’s 
letters,  modernised  the  spelling;  this, 
for  the  reader’s  amusement,  I  give  in 
her  own  peculiar  orthography  ; — 

Queen  Elizabeth  to  King  James, 
December  4,  1592. 

“  My  deae  Brother,— If  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  messenger  had  not  protract¬ 
ed  so  longe  the  rioiate  of  my  lettars,  I 
had  sonar  receved  the  knowlege  of  such 
matter,  as  wold  have  ciied  my  sonar 
answer  to  causes  of  suche  importance ; 
but  at  length,  thoght  longe  ; 

“First,  1  perceave  how  to  the  privy 
snaris  of  your  seeming  fiiends,  yow  have 
so  warily  cast  your  yees  as  that  your 
[mind]  hath  not  been  trapped  with  the 

1  To  forslowe ;  to  omit,  or  lose  by  defer¬ 
ring. 
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f  als  shewis  of  such  a  kindne.ss ;  but  have 
wel  remembred,  that  proved  cares  and 
a.9sured  love  aught,  of  mere  justice,  tafe 
[to  have]  the  uiiperhand  of  begiling  de¬ 
baits  and  coulored  treasons. 

“Yow  forget  not,  I  percaive,  how 
yow  should  have  served  ons  [once]  for 
prey  to  enter  the  hands  of  a  foreanerls 
rule,  even  by  the  intisement  of  hhn,  that 
offai-s  you  that  he  cannot  get ;  wiche  if 
he  ever  [got]  should  serve  his  trofe,  not 
yours,  whose  land  he  scakes  but  to  thrale 
both.  Hit  glads  me  much,  that  yow 
have  more  larger  sight  than  the  [they] 
supposed  that  wold  have  limed  you  so. 
And  for  my  part,  I  rendar  my  many 
thankis  to  your  selfe  for  your  selfe,  as 
she  that  skornis  his  malice,  and  eanvics 
not  his  intent. 

“My  enemy  can  never  do  himself 
more  skar,  than  to  wil  my  giltles  wrack, 
who  or  now,  himself  knowes,  hath  pre¬ 
served  him  his  ciintryes,  who  since  hath 
sought  mine.  Suche  was  his  reward. 
God  ever  shild  you  from  so  crouked  a 
wil  as  to  hazard  your  own,  in  hope  of 
saiving  another. 

“You  know  right  wel,  ther  is  a  way 
to  get,  that  doth  precede  the  attempt. 
Whan  he  hath  won  the  entry,  you  shal 
have  lest  part  of  the  victory,  who  sekes 
to  make  (as  oft  hath  bm)  your  subjects 
theirs.  Suppose,  I  beseeche  you,  how 
easely  he  wyl  present  yow  the  bc.st,  and 
kepe  the  worst  for  him.  This  matter  is 
so  plain,  hit  nedes  smal  advis. 

“Preserve  yourself e  in  such  state  as 
you  have.  For  others  begile  not  your 
selfe,  that  injuriously  you  may  get. 
There  is  more  to  do  in  that  than  wiles 
and  wiches.  Look  about  with  fixed  yees, 
and  sm’e  suche  to  yow,  as  sekes  not  more 
yours  than  you.  Draw  not  such  as 
hange  their  hopes  on  other  stringes  than 
you  may  tune.  Them  that  gold  can  cor¬ 
rupt,  thinko  not  your  gifts  can  assure. 
Who  ons  have  made  shipwrack  of  ther 
country,  lot  them  never  mjoy  hit. 
Wede  out  the  wedes,  lest  the  best  corn 
festar.  Never  arm  with  powere  suche 
whos  bettamis  must  folowe  after  you ; 
nor  trust  not  to  ther  trust,  that,  undar 
any  coular,  wyl  tral  [thrall]  their  own 
soile. 

“  I  may  not,  nor  wol  conciel,  overtm's 
that  of  late  hath  ful  amply  bene  made 
me,  how  you  may  playnly  knowe  aU  the 
combinars  aganst  your  state ;  and  how 
yow  may  mtrap  them,  and  so  assure 
your  kingdem ;  but . not  pre¬ 

senting  Ijpermitting]  hit  a  spoile  to 
st . conrtsy,  one  or  more  of 
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ther  owne — is  this  actor,  and  therefore 
[know  you]  best  in  whiche  he  standeth 

to  youri . 

Wither  if  this  be,  ho  may  desarve  surty 
of  life,  or  of  land,  nor  livehode ;  but 
Buche  as  may  praserve  brethe  to  spend 
whan  best  shal  please  you.^  My  answer 
was,  whan  I  se  the  way  how,  I  wil  im¬ 
part  hit  to  whom  hit  most  apartanis. 

“Now  betliink,  my  deare  brother, 
what  furdar  yow  wyl  have  me  do.  In 
meanwhile,  beware  to  give  the  raines 
into  the  hands  of  any,  lest  hit  be  to  late 
to  revoke  suche  actions  done.  Let  no  one 
of  the  Spanishe  faction  in  your  absence, 
yea,  whan  you  were  present,  receave 
strengt  or  countenance.  Yow  knowe, 


but  for  you,  al  of  them  to  be  alike  to  me 
for  my  particular ;  yet  I  may  not  deny 
but  I  abliorre  suche  as  sets  their  country 
to  sale.  And  thus  comitting  yow  to 
God’s  tuition,  I  shal  remain  the  faithful 
holdar  of  my  vowed  amitie  without  spot 
or  wrinkel. 

“Your  affectionat  Sistar  and 
Cousin, 

“Elizabeth.” 

This  letter  is  directed  “  To  our  dear¬ 
est  Brother  the  King  of  Scots.”  It  is 
endorsed  in  a  small  hand  of  the  time, 
“Delivered  be  Blr  Bowes,  4th  Decern. 
1692.  ”  See  Historic  of  James  the  Sext, 

p.  261. 
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The  Present  State  of  the  Nohility  in  Scotland.  July  1,  1592.^ 


Earls. 
Duke  of 
Lennox 

Arran 

Angus 

Iluntly 

Argile 

Athol 

Murray 

Crawford 

Arrol 


Surnames. 

Stewart 


Hamilton 


Douglas 


Seton-Gor- 

don 

Campbell 

Stewart 

Stewart 


Lmdsay 


Hay 


Beliyion.  Ages. 

Prot.  Of  20  years.  His  mother,  a  Frenchwoman. 

Mamed  the  thii'd  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Gowrie.  She  is  dead.  His  house,  castle 
of  Methven. 

Prot.  Of  about  64  years.  His  mother,  Douglas, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  earl 
before  James  the  Eegent.  His  house,  Ha¬ 
milton  ;  and  married  this  Lord  Glames’  aunt. 

Doubt-  Of  42  years.  His  mother,  Graham,  daughter  to 
fill  the  Land  of  Morphy.  Married  the  eldest 

daughter  of  the  Lord  Oliphant.  His  house, 

1  T.antallon. 

Papist  Of  33  years.  His  mother,  daughter  to  Duke 
Hamilton.  Mai-ried  the  now  Duke  of  Len¬ 
nox’s  sister.  His  house,  Strabogy. 

Young  Of  17  years.  His  mother,  sister  to  the  Earl 
Marshall,  this  earl’s  father.  Not  yet  min- 
ried.  His  house,  Dynoon. 

Prot.  Of  32  years.  His  mother,  daughter  to  the  Lord 
Fleming.  Married  this  Earl  of  Gowrio’s  sis¬ 
ter.  His  house,  Dunkeld. 

Young  Of  10  years.  His  mother,  daughter  to  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  Regent,  by  whom  this  earl’s  father 
(slain  by  Huntly)  had  that  earldom.  Not 

2  married.  His  house,  Taniaway. 

Papist  Of  36  years.  His  mother,  daughter  to  the  Earl 
Marshall.  Manied  first  the  Lord  Drum¬ 
mond’s  daughter,  and  now  the  Earl  of  Athol’s 

3  sister.  His  house,  Finhaven. 

Papist  Of  31  years.  His  mother,  Keith,  daughter  to 
the  Eail  Marshall.  Married  first  the  Regent 
Miu-ray’s  daughter,  next  Athol’s  sister,  and 
now  hath  to  wife  Morton’s  daughter.  His 
house.  Shines. 


1  The  original  is  here  tom  and  illegible.  I  s  MS.,  State-paper  Office.  There  Is  also  a 
S  This  sentence  is  evidently  imperfect ;  copy  in  British  Museum,  Caligula,  D.  II.  SO, 
but  so  it  runs  in  the  original.  ■ 


Earls. 

Morton 

Marshall 

Cassillis 

Eglinton 

Glencairn 

Montrose 

hlenteith 

Kothes 

Caithness 

Sutherland 

Bothwell 

Buchan 

Mar 

Orkney 

Goury 

Lords. 

Lyndsay 

Seaton 

Borthwick 

Yester 

Loviiigaton 
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Surnames.  BeKgion. 
Douglas  Prot. 


Keith  Prot. 

Kennedy  Young 

Montgomery  Young 
Cuniungham  Prot. 

Graham  Papist 

Graham  Young 


Ages. 


Lesly 


Prot. 


Sinoler  Neut. 

Gordon  Neut. 

Stewart  Prot. 

Douglas  Young 

Erskme  Prot. 

Stewart  Neut. 

Ruthven  Young 


Of  06  years.  His  mother,  Erskine,  daughter  of 
the  Lord  Erskine.  hlarried  to  the  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Rothes.  His  house,  Dalkeith. 

Of  38  years.  His  mother,  daughter  to  the  Earl 
of  Errol.  Mamed  this  Lord  Hume’s  sister. 
His  house,  Dunotter. 

Of  17  years.  His  mother,  Lyon,  aunt  to  this 
Lord  Glames,  and  who  now  is  the  Lord  John 
Hamilton’s  wife.  Not  married. 

Of  8  yeai-s.  His  mother,  Kennedy,  daughter  to 
the  Laird  of  Barganie.  Unmarried. 

Of  40  years.  His  mother,  Gordon  of  Lochinvai-. 
Man-ied  the  Land  of  Glenurchy’s  daughter, 
Gordon.  His  house,  Glencau-n. 

Of  49  years.  His  mother,  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Fleming.  Married  the  Lord  Drummond’s 
sister.  Auld  Montrose,  in  Angus. 

Of  19  yeai-s.  His  mother,  daughter  to  the  old 
Laird  of  Drumlanrig.  Manied  to  Glenur- 
chy’s  daughter.  Kylbilde. 

Of  65  years.  His  mother,  Somerville.  Maiuied 
first  the  sister  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  and 
then  the  sister  of  the  Lord  Ruthven.  Castle 
of  Lesly. 

Of  26  years.  His  mother,  Hepburn,  sister  to 
Bothwell  that  died  in  Denmark.  Married 
this  Huntly’s  sister.  Tungesbey. 

Of  36  years.  His  mother,  sister  to  the  Regent 
Earl  of  Lennox.  Married  the  Earl  of  Huntly ’s 
sister,  this  earl’s  aunt.  His  house,  Dimrobyn. 

Of  30  years.  His  mother,  Hepburn,  sister  to 
the  late  Earl  Bothwell.  IMamed  the  sister  of 
Archibald  Earl  of  Angus.  He  stands  now 
forfeited.  Crighton. 

Of  11  years.  His  mother,  Stewart,  heretrix  of 
Buchan.  Unmarried. 

Of  32  years.  His  mother,  Murray,  sister  to  the 
Laird  of  TuUybarden.  A  widower.  His 
house,  AUoway. 

Of  63  years.  Base  son  of  King  J ames  the  Fifth. 
His  mother,  Elphingston.  Married  to  the 
Earl  of  OassUlis’  daughter. 

Of  15  years.  His  mother,  sister  to  unuiuhilo 
Lord  Metliven,  Unmarried.  Ruthven. 


Surnames. 

Lyndsay 

Seaton 

Borthwick 

Hay 

Levingston 


Religion.  Ages.  _  ,  t  i 

Prot,  Of  38  years.  His  mother,  sister  to  the  Laird 
of  Loohleven.  hlarried  the  Earl  of  Rothes’ 

5  daughter.  His  house,  Byers. 

Papist  Of  40  years.  His  mother,  daughter  to  Sir  IFm. 

Hamilton.  His  wife  is  Montgomery,  the 
earl’s  aunt.  His  house,  Seaton. 

Prot.  Of  22  years.  His  mother,  daughter  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  His  wife,  the  Lord  Yester’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  Borthwick. 

Prot.  Of  28  years.  His  mother.  Car  of  Fernyhirst. 

His  wife,  daughter  of  the  L.  of  Newbottle. 

6  Neidpeth. 

Papist  Of  61  years.  His  mother,  daughter  of  uinquhile 
Earl  of  Morton.  His  wife,  the  Lord  Help¬ 
ing’s  sister.  Calendar, 
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Lords. 

, ’Surnames. 

Religion.  Ages. 

Elphinston 

Elphinston 

Neut.  Of  63  years.  His  mother,  Erskine.  His  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond.  El¬ 
phinston. 

Boyd 

Boyd 

Prot.  Of  46  years.  His  mother,  Colquhoun.  His 
wife,  the  Sheriff  of  Air’s  dahghter.  Kihner- 
nok. 

Semple 

Semple 

Prot.  Of  29  years.  His  mother,  Preston.  His  wife, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  Sempell. 

Ross 

Ross 

Prot.  Of  30  years.  His  mother,  the  Lord  Semplis’ 
daughter.  His  wife,  Gavin  Hamilton’s 
daughter. 

TJchiltree 

Stewart 

Prot.  Of  32  years.  His  mother,  sister  to  the  Lord 
Methven.  His  wife,  Kennedy,  the  daughter 
of  the  Laird  of  Blawquhen.  TJchiltree. 

Cathcart 

Cathcart 

Prot.  Of  65  years.  His  mother,  Semple.  His  wife, 
"Wallace,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Cragy- 
7  "Wallace.  Csithcart. 

Maxwell 

Maxwell 

Papist  Of  41  yeai'S.  His  mother,  daughter  to  the  Eail 
of  Morton  that  preceded  the  Regent.  His 

8  wife,  Dougins,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Angus. 
Papist  Of  37  years.  His  mother,  Harris,  by  whom  he 

had  the  lordship.  His  wife  is  the  sister  of 

9  Newbottle.  His  house,  Ten-egles. 

Harris 

Maxwell 

Sanquhar 

Criclilon 

Papist  Of  24  years.  His  mother,  daughter  of  Drum- 
lairrig.  Unmarried.  His  house,  Sanquhai-. 

Somervill 

Somervill 

Prot.  Of  45  years.  His  mother,  sister  to  Sir  James 
Hamilton.  His  wife,  sister  to  the  Lord  Sea¬ 
ton.  Carnwath. 

Drummond 

Drummond 

Prot.  Of  40  years.  His  mother,  daughter  to  the 
Lord  Ruthvon.  His  wife,  Lyndsay,  daughter 
of  the  Laird  of  Edzell.  Drummond. 

Oliphant 

Oliphant 

Prot.  Of  65  years.  His  mother,  Sandielands.  His 
10  wife  is  Errol’s  sister.  DuppUne. 

Gray 

Gray 

Papist  Of  64  years.  His  mother,  the  Lord  OgUvy’s 
daughter.  His  wife,  the  Lord  Ruthven’s 
sister.  Fowlis. 

Glames 

Lyon 

Young  Of  17  years.  His  mother,  sister  to  the  Lord 
11  Saltoun.  Unmarried. 

Ogilvy 

Ogilvy 

Papist  Of  61  years.  His  mother,  Campbell  of  Caddell. 

His  wife,  the  Lord  Forbes’s  daughter.  No 
castle,  but  the  B.  of  Brichen’s  house. 

Hume 

Hume 

SuspeotOf  27  years.  His  mother,  the  L.  Gray’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  His  wife,  the  Earl  of  Morton’s  daugh- 
12  ter.  Hmne. 

Fleming 

Fleming 

Papist  Of  25  ye.ars.  His  mother,  daughter  of  the 
Master  of  Ross.  His  wife,  the  Eaid  of  Mon¬ 
trose’s  daughter.  Bigger. 

Innermeitli 

Stewart 

« 

Prot.  Of  30  years.  His  mother,  the  Lord  Ogilvy ’s 
daughter.  His  wife,  Lyndsay  the  Laii'd  of 
Edzell’s  daughter.  Redcastle. 

Forbes 

Forbes 

Prot.  Of  76  years.  His  mother,  Lundie.  His  wife, 
Keith. 

Salton 

Abernethy 

Young  Of  14  years.  His  mother,  Athol’s  sister,  this 
earl’s  fiunt.  Saltoim. 

Lovat 

Fraser 

Prot.  Of  23  years.  His  mother,  Stewart,  aunt  to 
Athol.  His  ’.rife,  the  Laird  of  M'Kenzie’s 
daughter. 

Sinklcr 

Sinkler 

Prot.  Of  65  years.  His  mother,  Oliphant.  His  rvife, 
the  Lord  Forbes’s  daugliter.  Ravens-Crage. 

Torpichen 

Sandilands 

Young  Of  18  years.  His  mother,  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Ross.  His  house,  Civlder  or  Torpichen. 
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Lords. 
Thuds  tano 

Surnames. 

Maitland 

lieUnion.  Ar/es. 

I’r'ot.  Of  48  years.  Married  the  Lord  Ii’leming’s  aunt. 
A  new  liouse  in  Lowthor  or  Lethmgton. 

Houses  Decayed. 

Methven 

Carlisle 

Stewart 

Carlisle 

Decayed  by  want  of  heirs;  and  coming  to  the  King’s 
hands,  ho  hath  disponed  it  to  the  Duke. 

The  male  heirs  are  decayed.  'There  is  a  daughter  of 
the  Lord  Carlisle’s  married  to  .James  Douglas  of  the 
Barkhead,  who  hath  the  living,  but  not  the  honours. 

OK  lUllONH  CHEATED  OP  LANDS  APPEKTAlNINa  TO  BISHOPRICS  AND 
Abbacies. 

Jtfiif/ion.  Afjea. 

Brot.  Of  03  years.  ITis  mother,  Keith.  ITis  wife, 
Liiuriston.  This  lordship  is  founded  on  the 
Abbot  of  Dorc. 

Brot.  Of  3!)  years.  His  mother,  the  Karl  of  Rothes’ 
sister.  His  wife,  Maxwell  [sister]  to  tliis 
Lord  Harris.  This  lordship  is  founded  on  the 
Ahlmcy  of  Newbottle.  His  house,  Moiphalc 
1 or  Breston-Grange. 

Bapist  Of  3.5  years.  The  Lord  Seaton’s  brother.  His 
wife,  the  Lord  Drummond’s  daughter. 
Founded  on  tlio  Briory  of  Bluscardy. 

Brot.  Of  28  years.  The  Earl  of  Crawford’s  third  bro¬ 
ther.  His  wife,  Lyon,  the  Lord  Glamis’ 
daughter.  This  is  founded  on  the  Bishopric 
of  Murray.  His  house  is  Spynay.  But 
Huntly  is  heritable  constable  hi  that  house. 

Endorsed,  “  Of  tlie  Nobility  in  Scotland.”  Burghloy,  who  had  studied  the 
paper,  and  marked  the  names' of  the  Bapists,  has  added,  in  his  mvn  hand,  “A 
<!atalogue,”  th^  date  I'"”  Juhi  15'J2 ;  the  figures  over  tlie  I’apists’  names  are  also 
in  Burghloy’s  hand. 


Tjorda.  Surnnmea. 
Altrio  Keith 

Newbottle  Kerr 

TJripihart  Seaton 
Spinay  Lyndsay 


No.  XXI  V. 

The  following  letter  is  taken  from  the 
original  in  tlio  Warrondcr  MSS.,  written 
entirely  in  the  queen’s  own  hand : — 

Elizabeth  to  Jame.‘i,  [probably  1593.] 

“When  I  consider,  right  dear  Bro¬ 
ther,  that  all  the  chaos  whereof  this 
world  was  made,  consisted  first  of  con¬ 
fusion,  and  was  after  divided  into  four 
principal  elements,  of  which  if  either 
do  bear  too  gi-eat  a  superiority,  the 
whole  must  quickly  perish ;  and  when  I 
see  that  all  our  beings  consist  of  con¬ 
trarieties,  without  tlie  which  wo  may 
not  breathe,  I  marvel  the  less  that  there 
do  fall  in  your  conceit,  an  opinion,  that 
you  could  accord  with  a  diacovd.  It  is 
true  that,  in  music,  sweet  disorders  bo 
good  rules  ;  but  in  trades  of  lives,  which 


bide  not  for  moments  but  for  years,  it 
sold  is  taken  for  good  advice :  the  more,  I 
grant,  is  their  [joiid,  that  on  so  danger¬ 
ous  foundation  find  a  builder  to  venture 
his  work. 

“I  will  shun  to  bo  so  wicked,  as  to 
turn  to  scorn  that  I  siqipose  is  grounded 
on  ignorance  ;  neither  will  I  misjudge 
that  any  derision  is  meant,  where  I  hope 
there  reigns  no  such  iniejuity :  therefore, 
I  will  have  recourse  to  my  best  judg¬ 
ment,  which  consisteth  in  this  thought, 
— that  some  that  saw  my  outward  show, 
looked  not  on  the  calends  of  my  years ; 
and  so,  througli  fame  of  seeming  ap¬ 
pearance,  might  delude  your  cars,  and 
make  suppose  far  better  than  you  should 
find.  But  as  my  obligation  is  so  groat 
in  your  behalf,  as  it  may  permit  no  dis¬ 
guising,  no  more  than  in  anything  else 
tliat  may  concern  you  will  I  abuse  you 
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■with  beguiling  persuasions ;  and  thereon 
mind  to  deal  with  you  as  merchants  that 
have  no  ready  money :  then  they  fall  to 
consider  of  those  wares  that  suits  best 
then'  countries,  and  by  interchange  of 
equal  utilities,  makes  traffic  to  other’s 
best  avail ;  iirocuring  a  continuance  of 
friendly  trade,  and  true  intelligence,  of 
fah'  good-will ;  wlxich  is  the  way  I  choose 
to  walk  in,  and  even  in  so  smooth  a  path 
as  my  works  shall  perform  my  word’s 
eiTand  ;  and  do  promise,  on  the  faith  of 
a  king,  if  I  find  correspondence  in  your 
actions,  my  eyes  shall  give  as  narrow  a 
look  to  what  shall  he  your  good,  as  if  it 
touched  the  body  that  bears  them.  But 
if  I  shall  find  a  double  face  of  one 
shoulder,  I  protest  I  shall  abandon  my 
care,  and  leave  you  to  your  worst  for¬ 
tune. 

“  This  gentleman,  for  your  allowance 
and  good  favour,  not  for  his  good-^will 
to  me,  nor  many  practices  perilous  to 
me,  of  which,  if  he  list  he  may  speak, 
I  admit  to  my  presence  ;  whom,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  I  find  even  such  as  fits  the 
judgment  of  your  place,  to  esteem  ■with 
no  temporary  honour.  You  may  be¬ 
lieve  my  judgment,  that  have  had  no 
cause  to  give  him  a  partial  censure.  I 
perceive  that  God  bestowed  His  gifts  on 
him  witli  no  sparing  hand ;  but  even 
with  his  dole  was  ainjily  enlarged.* 
But,  above  all,  I  commend  his  faith  to 
you ;  for  whom,  I  see,  he  neglects  and 
loseth  his  greatest  hopes  ere  now,  and 
in  all  your  requests  rather  ovei-carries 
it,  as  ■though  nothing  must  bo  denied 
your  request. 

“  And  for  that  part  of  his  charge, 
that  toucheth  my  particular,  though  at 
your  commandment  he  followeth  your 
laws,  yet  found  I  my  want  such,  as  are 
far  short  from  such  an  election  as  your 
choice  should  make  j'ou,  where  both 
youth  and  beauty  should  accomijany 
each  otlier ;  of  wliich,  though  either 
fail,  yet  let  not  such  defects  make  dim¬ 
inution  of  my  friendsliip’s  price,  which 
I  trust  to  make  of  so  true  a  value,  that 
no  touchstone  sliall  try  any  mixture  in 
that  compound,  but  such  as  fears  not 
trial. 

“  To  conclude :  this  bearer  hath  well 
satisfied  my  exiiectation,  as  one  that 
ought  to  make  some  amends  for  former 
wrongs, — to  [whom]  I  have  bequeathed 
the  trust  to  lay  open  unto  you  my 
griefs  and  injuries,  which,  through 
lewd  advice,  you  have  wrought ;  though,  | 

1  So  in  the  original;  but  I  cannot  mako  i 
put  the  sense. 


I  trust,  coming  amends  may  easily  blot 
out  of  my  memory’s  books.  This  I 
bequeath  to  the  safe  keeping  of  God  ; 
who  give  some  wisdom  to  sever  a  sin¬ 
cere  advice  from  a  fradulent  counsel, 
and  bless  you  from  betraying  snares, 
who  takes  the  feet  oft  of  the  hare  ! 

“  Your  assured  careful  Sister 
and  Cousin, 

“  Elizabeth  E.”^ 

No.  XXV. 

Elizabeth  to  James,  June  1594,  page 
218. 

The  follo^wing  letter  of  Elizabeth  to 
James  was  sent  immediately  previous 
to  the  baptism  of  Pi-hice  Henry  ; — 

“My  good  Beotheb, — You  have  so 
well  repau-ed  the  hard  lines  of  menac¬ 
ing  speech,  that  I  like  much  bettor  the 
gloss  than  the  text ;  and  do  assure  you 
that  the  last  far  graceth  you  better, 
and  fitteth  best  our  two  amities.  You 
may  mako  sure  account,  that  what 
counsel,  advice,  or  mislike,  my  wilting 
can  make  you,  receiveth  ever  ground  of 
what  is  best  for  you,  though  my  interest 
be  least  in  them.  And,  therefore,  hav¬ 
ing  so  good  foundation,  I  hope  you  will 
make  your  profit  of  my  plainness ;  .and 
remember  that  others  may  have  many 
ends  in  their  advices,  and  I  but  you  for 
principal  of  mine. 

“  I  render  you  m.any  thanks,  for 
bond  of  firm  and  constant  amity,  with 
most  assurance  of  never  entering  witli 
my  foes  in  treaty  or  good-will,  until 
constraint  of  my  behalf  cause  the 
breach.  It  pleaseth  me  well  that  this 
addition  may  assure  me  a  perpetuity ; 
for  never  shall  my  act  deserve  so  foul 
an  imputation.  But  I  muse  what  such 
an  Honice  his  but  should  need  to  mo,* 
whose  solid  deeds  have  never  merited 
such  a  halted  suspicion.  Put  out  of 
your  breast,  therefore,  my  sincere  heart 
introats  you,  so  unfit  a  thought  for  a 
royal  mind  ;  and  set  in  such  i)lac0  the 
unfeigned  love  that  my  deserts  have 
craved,  and  make  a  gieat  distimee  be¬ 
twixt  others  not  tried,  and  mine  so  long 
approved. 

*  This  letter  is  not  dated,  and  is  tUereforo 
placed  at  the  end  of  tlie  correspondence  ;  hut 
it  appears  to  liave  been  sent  at  the  time  when 
.lames  was  (as  Elizabetli  thought)  acting  with 
inconsistent  lenity  to  Huntly  and  tlie  Catlio- 
lics,  probably  sometime  in  September  16'J3. 
See  p.  200. 

“  So  in  the  original ;  but  the  sense  1  can. 
not  make  out. 
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“It  gladdetli  me  much,  that  you 
now  have  falsified  Such  bruits  as  fore¬ 
past  deeds  have  bred  you  :  for  tongues 
of  men  are  never  bridled  by  kings’ 
greatness,  but  by  them  goodness ;  nor 
is  it  enough  to  say  they  will  do  well, 
when  present  acts  gainsay  their  belief. 

“We  princes  are  set  on  highest  stage, 
where  looks  of  all  beholders  verdict  our 
works;  neither  can  we  easily  dance  in 
nets,  so  thick  as  may  dim  their  sight. 
Such,  therefore,  our  works  should  be, 
as  may  praise  our  Maker  and  grace  our¬ 
selves  :  among  the  which  I  trust  you 
will  make  one  whose  facts  shall  tend  to 
strengthen  yourself,  whoso  you  feeble, 
and  count  it  best  spent  time  to  govern 
your  own  and  not  be  tutored.  And 
since  no  government  lasts,  where  duly 
l)ain  and  grace  be  not  inflicted  where 
best  they  be  deseiwed,  I  hope  no  de¬ 
pending  humours  of  partial  respects 
shall  banish  from  you  that  right.  And 
as  you  have,  I  may  so  justly  say,  al¬ 
most  alone,  stood  juincely  to  your  own 
estate,  without  prizing  others’ lewdness, 
that  scarcely  could  afford  a  grant  to  a 
true  request,  or  a  yea  to  well-tried 
crimes,  so  I  beseech  you  comfort  your¬ 
self  -svith  this  laud,  that  so  much  the 
more  shineth  your  clearness  through 
the  foil  of  dim  cloirds,  as  their  spot 
will  hardly  be  blotted  out,  when  your 
gloiy  remains.  And  by  this  dealing, 
you  shall  ever  so  bind  me  to  be  your 
faithful  watch,  and  stanch  sister,  that 
nothing  shall  I  hope  pass  my  know¬ 
ledge,  that  any  way  may  touch  you, 
but  I  will  both  warn  .and  ward  in  such 
sox-t,  as  your  surety  sh.all  be  respected, 
and  your  state  held  up,  as  God,  th.at 
best  is  witness,  knoweth ;  whom  ever  I 
implore  to  counsel  you  the  best,  and 
preserve  your  days. 

“Your  affectionate  Sister  and 
Coxisin, 

“E.  R. 

“  Such  remembrance  of  my  affection 
as  I  send,  take  in  good  part,  as  being, 
such  my  affairs  as  now  they  be,  more 
than  milhons  sent  from  a  richer  prince, 
and  fr.aughted  with  fewer  foes ;  which 
1  doubt  not  bxxt  in  wisdom  you  c.an  con- 
sidei-,  and  as,  in  some  part,  I  have  at 
length  dilated  to  this  gent.” 

Royal  Lettex's,  State-paper  Office. 
Endorsed,  Jxxixe  1.594,  M.  of  her 
Mid’  L™  w‘''  her  owne  hand  to  the 
K.  of  Scotts. 


No.  XXVI.,  page  245. 

Kinmont  Wilije. 

Lord  Scrope,  on  the  moxTxing  after 
the  exxterprise,  wrote  both  to  the  privy- 
coxxncil  of  England  and  to  Lord  Burgli- 
ley,  entreatixig  them  to  move  tlie  qxxeen 
to  insist  on  the  iixstant  delivery  of  Buc- 
cleixch,  to  be  punished  fur  this  ixroud 
attempt,  as  he  deserved.  In  his  letter 
to  the  privy-council,  he  thus  describes 
the  exiterpxise  :  ^ — 

“  Yesternight,  in  the  dead  time  there¬ 
of,  Walter  Scott  of  Hardinge,®  .and 
Walter  Scott  of  Goldylands,  the  chief 
men  about  Bixclughe,  accompanied  with 
500  horsemen  of  Buclxxghe  and  Kin- 
mont’s  friends,  did  come,  arxned  and 
appointed  with  gavlocks  axxd  crows  of 
iron,  hand-ixicks,  axes,  and  scaling-lad¬ 
ders,  unto  an  outward  comer  of  the 
base  court  of  this  castle,  and  to  the 
postern-door  of  the  sxixxie ;  which  they 
undermined  speedily  and  qixickly,  and 
made  themselves  possessors  of  the  base 
court ;  brake  into  the  chamber  where 
Will  of  Kinxuont  was ;  carried  him 
away ;  and  in  their  discovery  by  the 
watch,  left  for  dead  two  cf  the  watch¬ 
men  ;  hurt  a  seirvant  of  mine,  one  of 
Kimnoxlt’s  keepers ;  and  were  issued 
again  out  of  the  postex’n,  befox-e  they 
wex-e  descried  by  the  watch  of  the  inner 
ward,  and  ere  resistance  could  be  xnade. 

“  The  watch,  as  it  shoxxld  seem,  by 
reason  of  the  stormy  night,  were  eithei 
on  sleep,  or  gottexi  under  soxne  covert 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  violence 
of  the  weather,  by  means  whereof  the 
Soots  achieved  their  enterpiise  with  less 
difficulty.  ...  If  Buclughe  himself 
have  been  thereat  in  person,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  this  proxxd  attemixt,  as  some  of 
my  sexwants  tell  me  they  hoard  his 
name  called  upon,  (the  ti’uth  wlxex-eof 
I  sh.all  shox-tly  adveitise, )  thexi  I  humbly 
beseech,  that  her  majesty  m.ay  be  pleased 
to  send  xxxito  the  king,  to  call  for,  and 
effectually  to  press  his  delivery,  that  he 
may  i-eceive  pxxnishment  as  her  majesty 
sh.all  find  that  the  quality  of  his  offence 
sh.all  demerit ;  for  it  will  Ixe  a  dangex-ous 
ex.axnple  to  leave  this  high  attempt  un¬ 
punished.  Assuring  your  lordships,  that 

1  State-paper  Office,  Boialer  Correspond¬ 
ence,  Loi'd  Sex-ope  to  the  Council,  April  13, 
1596. 

2  tyalter  Scott'of  Harden,  who,  under  Buc- 
cleuch  himself,  seems  to  have  been  tlie  prin* 
cipal  leader  in  this  daring  and  successfiii  en- 

I  tei'prise,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  pi'e- 
sent  Lord  Bolwarth. 
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if  her  majesty  will  give  me  leave,  it  shall 
cost  me  both  life  and  living,  rather  than 
such  an  indignity  to  her  highness,  and- 
contempt  to  myself,  shall  be  tolerated. 
In  revenge  whereof,  I  intend  that  some¬ 
thing  shall  be  shortly  entei’prised  against 
the  principals  m  this  action,  for  repah- 
thereof,  if  I  be  not  countermanded  by 
her  majesty.” 

“  Tliese  names  were  taken  by  the  in¬ 
former  at  the  mouth  of  one  that  Avas  in 
pei’son  at  the  enforcing  of  this  castle, 
the  13th  April  1596 
The  Laird  of  Buclughe. 
lYalter  Scot  of  Golclielands. 

Walter  Scot  of  Hardinge. 

Walter  Scot  of  Branxholme. 

— ; - Scot  named  Todrigge. 

Will.  Eliott,  Goodman  of  Gorrombye. 

J ohn  Eliott,  called  of  the  Copshawe. 
The  Laird  of  Mangerton. 

The  young  Laird  of  Whithaugh,  and  his 
sonne. 

Three  of  the  Calfhills,  Jocke,  Bighams, 
and  one  Ally,  a  bastard. 

Sandy  Annstronge,  .sonne  to  Hobbye. 
Kinmont’s  Jocke,  Erancio,  Geordy,  and 
Sandy,  all  brethren,  the  sounes  of 
Kinmont. 

Wilhe  Bell,  redcloake,  and  two  of  his 
brethren. 

Walter  Bell  of  Godesby. 

Three  brethren  of  Twada  Arm.strong’s. 
Young  John  of  the  Hollaco,  and  one  of 
his  brethren. 

Christy  of  Barneglish,  and  Roby  of  the 
Langholm. 

The  Chingles? 

Willie  K.ange,  and  liis  brothrene,  with 
their  complices. 

“The  informer  saith,  that  Buclughe 
was  the  fifth  man  which  entered  the 
castle ;  and  encouraged  his  company 
with  these  words—'  Stand  to  it ;  for  I 
have  vowed  to  God  and  my  prince,  that 
I  would  fetch  out  of  England,  Kinmont, 
dead  or  quick  ;  and  wUl  maintain  that 
action  when  it  is  done,  Avith  fii-e  and 
.sword.’  ” 

The  date  on  the  back,  April  13,  is  in 
the  haudAvriting  of  Lord  Burglijey.  ^ 

No.  XXVII. 

The  following  spirited  and  indignant 
letter  of  Elizabeth  to  James,  was  writ¬ 
ten  soon  after  the  release  of  Kinmont 
Will  by  Buccleuch  ; — 


Elizabeth  to  James,  April  1596, 
page  2-15.2 

“  I  am  to  speak  Avith  what  argument 
my  letters  should  be  fraught,  since 
such  themes  be  given  me,  as  I  am  loath 
to  find,  and  am  sIoav  to  recite.  Yet, 
since  I  needs  must  treat  of  [them]  and 
unwillingly  receive,  I  cannot  pretermit 
to  set  afore  you  a  too  rare  example  of  a 
seduced  king  by  evil  information. 

.  “  Was  it  ever  seen,  that  a  prince  from 
his  cradle,  preserved  from  the  slaughter, 
held  up  in  royal  dignity,  conserved  from 
many  treasons,  maintained  in  aU  sorts 
of  kindness,  should  remunerate,  with 
so  hard  measure,  such  dear  deserts, 
Avith  doubt  to  yield  in  just  treaties  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  laAvful  friend’s  demand? 
Ought  it  to  be  put  to  a  question,  Avhe- 
ther  a  king  should  do  another  his  like, 
the  right  ?  Or  should  a  council  be  de¬ 
manded  their  good  pleasure  what  he 
himself  shordd  do  ?  W ere  it  in  the  non¬ 
age  of  a  prince,  it  might  have  some 
colour ;  but  in  a  Father-age,  it  seemeth 
strange,  and,  I  daresay,  Avithout  ex¬ 
ample.  _  I  am  sorry  for  the  cause  that 
constrains  this  speech,  especially  in  so 
apert  a  matter,  whoso  root  grows  far, 
and  is  of  that  nature  that  it  (I  fear  me) 
will  more  harm  the  wronger  than  the 
Avronged ;  for  how  like  regard  soever 
be  held  of  me,  yet  I  should  grieve  too 
much  to  see  you  neglect  yoiu-self,  AAdiose 
honour  is  touched  in  such  degree,  as 
that  our  English,  whose  regard,  I  doubt 
not,  you  have  in  some  esteem,  for  other 
good  thoughts  of  you,  will  measure 
your  love  by  your  deeds,  not  your  Avords 
in  your  p.aper. 

“Wherefore,  for  fine,  let  this  suffice 
you,  that  I  am  as  evil  treated  by  my 
named  friend  as  I  could  be  by  my 
known  foe.  Shall  any  castle  or  haby- 
tacle  of  mine  be  assailed  by  a  night 
larcin,  and  shall  not  my  confederate 
send  the  offender  to  his  due  punish¬ 
ment?  Shall  a  friend  stick  at  that  de¬ 
mand  that  he  ought  i-ather  to  prevent  ? 
The  hiAv  of  kingly  love  Avould  have  said, 
nay :  and  not  for  persuasion  of  such  as 
never  can  or  will  stead  you,  but  dis¬ 
honour  you  to  keep  their  oavu  rule,  hay 
behind  you  such  due  regard  of  me,  and 
in  it  of  yourself,  who,  as  long  as  you 
use  this  trade,  Avill  bo  thouglit  not  of 
yourself  ought,  but  of  conventions  Avhat 
they  Avill.  For,  commissioners  I  Avill 
never  grant,  for  an  act  that  he  cannot 


>  MS.,  State-paper  Office,  April  13,  1590, 
Border  Correspondence. 
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deny  that  made ;  for  what  so  the  cause 
be  made,  no  cause  should  have  done 
that.  And  when  you  with  a  better- 
weighed  judgment  shall  consider,  I  am 
assured  my  answer  shall  be  more  hon¬ 
ourable  and  just ;  which  I  expect  with 
more  speed, as  well  for  you  as  for  myself. 

“For  other  doubtful  and  litigious 
causes  in  our  Border,  I  will  be  ready  to 
point  commissioners,  if  I  shall  find  you 
needful ;  but  for  this  matter  of  so  vil- 
lanous  a  usage,  assure  you  I  will  never 
be  so  answered,  as  hearers  shall  need. 
In  this  and  many  other  matters,  I  re- 
cpiire  your  trust  to  our  ambassador, 
which  faithfully  will  return  them  to 
me.  Praying  God  for  your  safe  keep¬ 
ing. 

“Your  faithful  and  loving  Sister, 
“E.  E.” 

Endorsed,  Copie  of  herMaj.  Letter 
to  the  King  of  Scots,  of  her  own 
hand. 

No.  XXVIIL,  page  245. 

Afte)'  Kinmont  Will's  Rescue  and  De¬ 
liverance  hy  JBuccleuc/i,  1596. 

Elizabeth  to  James. 

“Mydeah  Bkothee,— That  I  see  a 
king  more  considerate  of  what  becometh 
him  in  the  behalf  of  his  like,  than 
counsellors,  that  never  being  of  such 
like  estate,  can  hardlier  judge  what 
were  fittest  done,  I  marvel  no  more 
than  I  am  glad  to  find  yourself  as 
greatest,  so  worthier  of  judgment,  than 
such  as,  if  they  were  as  they  ought,  you 
need  not  have  had  the  glory  of  so 
honourable  a  fact  alone.  But  you  have 
made  me  see  that  you  can  prize  what 
were  meetest,  and  deem  how  short  of 
that  they  shewed,  who  have  displayed 
their  neglect,  in  leaving  you  destitute  of 
good  advice,  by  their  backwardness  in 
that  was  their  duty.  And  I  hope  it 
will  make  you  look  with  a  broad  sight 
on  such  advisers,  and  will  warn  you  by 
this  example  not  to  concur  with  such 
deceitful  counsel,  but  will  cause  you 
either  to  mind  their  custom,  or  to  get 
ou  such  as  be  better  minded,  than  to 
azard  you  the  loss  of  your  most  affec¬ 
tionate,  in  foUowing  their  unseemly  ad¬ 
vice. 

“For  the  punishment  given  to  the 
offender,  I  render  you  many  thanks ; 
though  I  must  confess,  that  without  he 
be  rendered  to  ourself,  or  to  our 
wai'den,  we  have  not  that  we  ought. 
And,  therefore,  I  beseech  you  consider 
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the  gi-eatness  of  my  dishonour,  and 
measure  his  just  delivery  accordingly. 
Deal  in  this  case  like  a  king,  that  will 
have  all  this  realm  and  others  adjoining 
see  how  justly  and  kindly  you  both  will 
and  can  use  a  prince  of  my  quality  ; 
and  let  not  any  dare  persuade  more  for 
him  than  you  shall  think  fit,  whom  it 
becomes  to  be  echoes  to  your  actions, 
no  judgers  of  what  beseems  you. 

“For  Border  matters,  they  are  so 
shameful  and  inhuman  as  it  would 
loathe  a  kmg’s  heart  to  think  of  them. 
I  have  borne  for  your  quiet,  too  long, 
even  murders  committed  by  the  hands 
of  your  own  wardens ;  which,  if  they 
be  true,  as  I  fear  they  be,  I  hope  they 
shall  well  pay  for  such  demerits,  and 
you  will  never  endure  such  barbarous 
acts  to  be  um-evenged. 

“I  will  not  molest  you  with  other 
particularities  ;  but  will  assure  myself 
that  you  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to 
overslip  such  enormities,  and  will  give 
both  favourable  ear  to  our  ambassador, 
and  speedy  redress,  with  due  correction 
for  such  demeanour.  Never  think  them 
meet  to  rule,  that  guides  without  rule. 

“  Of  me  make  this  account,  that  in 
your  world  shall  never  be  found  a  more 
sincere'  affection,  nor  purer  from  guile, 
nor  fuller  fraught  'with  truer  sincerity, 
than  mine ;  which  will  not  harbour  in 
my  breast  a  wicked  conceit  of  you, 
without  such  great  cause  were  given,  as 
you  yourself  could  hardly  deny;  of 
which  we  may  speed,  I  hope,  ad  calen- 
das  Grcecas. 

“I  render  millions  of  thanks  for'such 
advertisements  as  this  bearer  brought 
from  youq  and  see  by  that,  you  both 
weigh  me  and  yourself  in  a  light  ba¬ 
lance  :  for  who  seeks  to  supplant  one, 
looks  next  for  tho  other.  TEis  paper  I 
end  with  my  prayers  for  your  safety,  as 
desu-eth 

“Your  most  affectionate  Sister, 
“Eliz.  E.” 

Eoyal  Letters,  State-paper  Office. 
Endorsed,  Copie  of  her  Mat®-  Lre 
to  the  K.  of  Scotts,  of  hir  own 
hand,  for  Mr  Bowes. 

No.  XXIX.,  page  265. 

ELIZiVBETH  TO  JAMES,  July  1,  1598. 

On  the  Subject  of  Valentine  Thomas. 

“My  deae  Brothee,— Suppose  not 
that  my  silence  hath  had  any  other 
root  than  hating  to  make  an  argument 
of  my  writing  to  you,  that  should  mo- 
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lest  you,  or  trouble  luo ;  being  most 
desirous  that  no  mention  might  once 
bo  made  of  so  villanous  an  act,  speci¬ 
ally  that  might  but  in  word  touch  a 
sacred  person ;  but  now  I  see  that  so 
lavishly  it  hath  been  usedby  tlie  author 
thereof,  that  I  can  refrain  no  longer  to 
make  you  partaker  thereof  sincerely, 
from  the  beginning  to  this  hour,  of  all 
that  hath  proceeded ;  and  for  more 
speed  have  sent  charge  with  Bowes,  to 
utter  all,  without  fraud  or  guile,  assur¬ 
ing  you  that  few  things  have  displeased 
me  more  since  our  firjjt  amities  ;  and 
chai’ge  you  in  God’s  name  to  believe, 
that  T  am  not  of  so  viperous  a  nature, 
to  suppose  or  have  thereof  a  thought 
against  you,  but  shall  make  the  deviser 
have  his  desert,  more  for  that  than 
ought  else  ;  referring  myself  to  the  true 
trust  of  this  gent,  to  whom  I  beseech 
you  give  full  affiance  in  all  he  shall 
assure  you  on  my  behalf.  And  so  God 
I  beseech  to  prosper  you  with  all  His 
graces,  ns  doth  desire, 

“  Your  most  affectionate  Sister, 

“  E.  R.” 

Royal  Letters,  State-paper  Office. 
Endorsed,  1598.  Pr™"-  July, 

Coppio  of  her  Ma*’-  Lro  to  the 
Kinge  of  Scots,  w‘  her  owne 
hande,  conceminge  Val.  Thomas. 

No.  XXX.,  page  302. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  Abbot  of  Kin- 
loss  : — 

James  to  Elizabeth,  February  10, 
1601. 

“Madam  and  de.4.eest  Slster,— As 
the  strait  bonds  of  our  so-long-con- 
tinued  amity  do  oblige  me,  so  your 
daily  example  used  towards  mo,  in  the 
like  case,  does  invite  me,  not  to  suffer 
any  misconstrued  thoughts  against  any 
of  your  actions  to  t.ako  harbour  in  my 
heart ;  but  by  laying  open  all  my  griefs 
before  you,  to  seek  from  yourself  the 
liglit  remedy  and  cure  for  the  same. 

“  And  since  that  I  h.ave  oft  found  by 
experience,  that  evil-affected  or  unfit 
instruments  employed  betwixt  us,  have 
oftentimes  been  the  cause  of  great  mis¬ 
understanding  amopgst  us,  1  have, 
therefore,  at  tliis  time,  made  choice  of 
sending  unto  you  this  nobleman,  the 
Rail  of  Mar,  in  respect  of  his  known 
honesty  and  constant  affection  to  the 
continuance  of  our  amity ;  together 
with  his  colleague  the  Abbot  of  Kin- 
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loss,  (a  gentleman  whose  uprightness 
and  honesty  is  well  known  unto  you  ; ) 
that  by  the  labours  of  such  honest  and 
well-affected  ministers,  all  scruples  or 
griefs  may  on  either  side  be  remov'ed, 
and  our  constant  amity  more  and  more 
bo  confirmed  and  made  sound. 

“  Assuring  myself,  that  my  ever 
honest  behaviour  tow.ards  you  shall  at 
least  procure  that  justice  at  your  hands, 
to  try  or^  ye  trust  any  unjust  imputa¬ 
tions  spread  of  me,  and  not  to  wrong 
yourself  in  wronging  your  best  friend  ; 
but  in  repect  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
boarem,  I  wiU  remit  all  jiarticulars  to 
their  relation ;  who,  as  they  are  di¬ 
rected  to  deal  with  you  in  all  honest 
plainness,  (the  undisseverable  com¬ 
panion  of  true  friendshii),)  so  do  I 
heartily  pray  you  to  hear  and  trust . 
them  in  all  things  as  it  were  myself, 
and  to  give  them  a  favourable  ear  and 
answer,  as  shall  ever  be  deserved  at  your 
hands  by 

“Your  most  loving  and  affectionate 
Brother  and  Cousin, 

“  James  R.”  2 

“  From  Holyrood  House,  the 
10th  February  ICOl.” 

No.  XXXI.,  pafeo  302. 

Tho  following  letter  from  the  English 
queen,  is  an  answer  to  the  former  letter 
of  James  to  Elizabeth,  sent  by  Ids  am¬ 
bassadors,  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  the 
Abbot  of  Kinloss.-- See  this  volume, 
p.  302. 

Elizabeth  to  J ames,  Slay  1601. 

“  My  good  Beother, — At  the  first 
reading  of  your  letter,  albeit  I  wondered 
much  what  springs  your  griefs  might 
have  of  many  of  my  actions,  who  knows 
myself  most  clear  of  any  just  cause  to 
breed  you  any  annoy ;  yet  I  was  well 
lightened  of  my  marvel  when  you  dealt 
so  kindly  with  mo  not  to  let  them  har¬ 
bour  in  your  breast,  but  were  content 
to  send  me  so  well  a  ehosen  couplo,^ 
that  might  utter  and  receive  what  you 
moan,  and  what  I  should  relate. 

“And  when  my  greedy  will  to  know, 
did  stir  me  at  first  access  to  require  an 
case,  with  speed,  of  such  matters,  I 
found  by  them  that  the  principal  causes, 

1  Or  ;  ere. 

2  Wholly  in  .Tiimes’s  linmb  Roy.il  Letters, 
State-paper  Olllce,  sealed  with  the  king’s  sig¬ 
net  ring. 

s  The  Earl  of  Mar  and  tlie  Abbot  of  Kin 
loss. 
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were  the  selfsame  in  part,  that  the 
Lord  of  Kinloss  had,  two  years  past  and 
more,  imparted  to  me  :  to  whom  and  to 
other  your  ministers  I  am  sure  I  have 
given  so  good  satisfaction  in  honour  and 
reason,  as,  if  your  other  gi-eater  matters 
have  not  made  them  forgotten,  you 
yourself  will  not  deny  them. 

“  But  not  willing  in  my  letter  to  mo¬ 
lest  you  with  that  wliioh  they  will  not 
fail  but  tell  you,  (as  I  hope,)  together 
with  such  true  and  ^ileless  profession 
of  my  sincere  affection  to  you,  as  you 
shall  never  have  just  reason  to  doubt 
my  clearness  in  your  behalf ;  yet  this  I 
must  tell  you— that  as  I  marvel  much 
to  have  such  a  subject  that  would  im¬ 
part  so  great  a  cause  to  you,  afore  ever 
making  me  privy  thereof,  so  doth  my 
affectionate  amity  to  you  claim  at  your 
hands  that  my  ignorance  of  subjects’ 
boldness  be  not  augmented  by  your 
silence  ;  by  whom  you  may  be  sure  you 
shall  never  obtain  so  much  good,  as  my 
good  dealing  can  afford  you. 

“Let  not  shades  deceive  you,  which 
may  take  away  best  substance  from 
you,  when  they  can  turn  but  to  dust 
or  smoke.  An  upright  demeanour  bears 
ever  more  poise  than  all  disguised  shows 
of  good  can  do.  Remember  that  a  bird 
of  the  air,  if  no  other  instrument,  to  an 
honest  king,  shall  stand  in  stead  of 
many  feigned  practices,  to  utter  aught 
may  anywise  touch  him.  And  so  leav¬ 
ing  my  scribbles,  with  my  best  wishes 
that  you  scan  what  works  becometh 
best  a  king,  and  what  in  end  will  best 
avail  him. 

“  Your  most  loving  Sister,  that  longs 
to  see  you  deal  as  kindly  as  I  mean, 
“Elizabeth  R.” 

Royal  Letters,  State-paper  Office. 
Endorsed,  Copie  of  her  Mat>'» 
Letter  to  the  King  of  Scots, 
written  with  her  own  hand. 
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The  following  letter  was  entii’ely  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  queen’s  own  hand,  and  sent 
to  the  king  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox  :  — 

Elizabeth  to  James,  December  2, 

1001. 

“  My  dear  Brother, — Never  was 
there  yet  Prince  nor  meaner  wight,  to 
•whose  grateful  turns  I  did  not  con-es- 
pond,  in  keeping  them  in  memory,  to 
their  avail  and  my  own  honour;  so 
trust  I,  that  you  will  not  doubt  but 
that  your  last  letters  by  Eowles  and  the 
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duke  are  so  acceptably  taken,  as  my 
thanks  can  not  be  lacking  for  the  same, 
but  yields  them  you  in  thankful  sort. 
And  albeit  I  suppose  I  shall  not  need 
to  trouble  any  of  your  subjects  in  my 
service,  yet,  according  to  your  request, 
I  shall  use  the  liberty  of  your  noble 
offer,  if  it  shall  be  requisite. 

“And  whereas  your  faithful  and  dear 
duke  hath  at  large  discoursed  with  me, 
as  of  his  own  knowledge,  what  faithful 
affection  you  bear  me,  and  hath  added 
the  leave  he  hath  received  from  you, 
to  proffer  himself  for  the  xierformer  of 
my  ser-vice  in  Ireland,  with  any  such  as 
best  may  jilease  me  under  liis  chai-ge,  I 
think  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you 
for  your  so  tender  care  of  my  prosper¬ 
ity  ;  and  have  told  him  that  I  would  be 
loath  to  venture  his  person  in  so  perilous 
service,  since  I  see  he  is  such  one  that 
you  make  so  great  a  reckoning  of ;  but 
that  some  of  meaner  quality,  of  whom 
there  were  less  loss,  might  in  that  case 
be  ventured. 

“And  sure,  dear  brother,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  short  acquaintance 
that  I  have  had  with  him,  you  do  not 
prize  with  better  cause  any  near  unto 
you  :  for  I  protest,  without  feigning  or 
doubling,  I  never  gave  ears  to  greater 
laud,  than  such  as  I  have  heard  him 
pronounce  of  you,  with  humble  desire 
that  I  would  banish  from  my  mind  any 
evil  opinion  or  doubt  of  your  sincerity 
to  me.  And  because  though  I  know  it 
was  but  duty,  yet  where  such  show  ap¬ 
pears  in  mindful  iilace,  I  hold  it  worthy 
regard ;  and  am  not  so  -wicked  to  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  you,  that  you  may  thank 
yourself  for  such  a  choice.  And  thus 
much  shaU  suffice  for  fear  to  molest 
your  eyes  with  my  scribbling  ;  commit¬ 
ting  you  to  the  enjoying  of  best  thoughts, 
and  good  consideration  of  your  careful 
friend,  which  I  suppose  to  be, 

“  Yo”  most  aff.  Sister, 

“Elizabeth  R.” 

Royal  Letters,  State-paper  Office. 
Endorsed,  2d  December  IGOl.  Co]!. 
of  her  Ma‘s  Lre  to  the  King  of 
Scot,  by  the  Duke  of  Lemiox. 

No.  XXXIII.,  iiago  311. 

Elizabeth  to  James,  July  4,  1602. 

“My  good  Brother,— Wlio  longest 
draws  the  thread  of  life,  and  views  the 
strange  accidents  that  time  makes,  doth 
not  find  out  a  rarer  gift  than  thankful¬ 
ness  is,  that  is  most  precious  and  sel- 
z 
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domest  found;  whicli  makes  me  well 
gladded,  that  you  metliinks  begin  to 
feel  how  necessary  a  treasure  this  is,  to 
be  employed  where  best  it  is  deserved ; 
as  may  appear  in  those  lines  that  your 
last  letters  express,  in  which  your 
thanks  be  great  for  the  sundry  cares 
that  of  your  state  and  honour  my  dear 
fi'iendship  hath  afforded  you ;  being 
ever  ready  to  give  you  ever  such  sub¬ 
jects  for  your  writing,  and  think  myself 
happy  when  either  my  warnings  or 
counsel  may  in  fittest  time  avail  you. 

“  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  you  to 
impart  the  oSer  that  the  French  king 
hath  made  you,  with  a  desire  of  secrecy  : 
believe,  that  request  includes  a  trust 
that  never  shall  deceive  :  for  though 
many  exceed  me  in  many  things,  yet  1 
dare  profess  that  I  can  ever  keep  taci¬ 
turnity  for  myself  and  my  friends.  My 
head  may  fail,  hut  my  tongue  shall 
never;  as  I  will  not  say  but  yourself 
can  in  yourself,  though  not  to  me  wit¬ 
ness.  But  of  that  no  more  :  preterierunt 
illi  dies. 

“  Now  to  the  French  :  in  plain  deal¬ 
ing,  without  fraud  or  guUe,  if  he  will 
do  as  he  pretends,  you  shall  be  more 
beholden  to  him  than  he  is  to  himself, 
who  within  one  year  hath  winked  at 
such  injuries  and  affronts,  as,  ere  I 
would  have  endured  that  am  of  the 
weakest  sex,  I  should  condemn  my 
judgment :  I  will  not  enter  into  his. 
And,  therefore,  if  his  verba  come  ad 
actionem,  I  more  shall  wonder  than  do 
suspect ;  but  if  you  will  needs  have  my 
single  advice,  try  him  if  he  continue  in 
that  mind.  And  as  I  know  that  you 
would  none  of  such  a  League,  as  myself 
should  not  be  one,  so  do  I  see,  by  his 
overture,  than  himself  doth  :  or  u,  for 
my  assistance,  you  should  have  need  of 
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all  help,  he  would  give  it !  so,  as  since 
he  hath  so  good  consideration  of  me, 
you  will  allow  him  therein,  and  doubt 
nothing  but  that  he  will  have  me  will¬ 
ingly  for  company  ;  for  as  I  may  not 
forget  how  their  league  with  Scotland 
was  reciproke  when  we  had  wars  with 
them,  so  is  it  good  reason  that  oiu" 
friendships  should  be  mutual. 

“  Now,  to  confess  my  kind  taking  of 
all  your  loving  offers,  and  vows  of  most 
assured  oaths,  that  naught  shaU  be 
concealed  from  me,  that  either  prince 
or  subject  shall,  to  your  knowledge, 
work  against  me  or  my  estate — sm’ely, 
dear  brother,  you  right  me  much  if  so 
you  do.  And  this  I  vow,  that  without 
you  list,  I  will  not  willingly  call  you  in 
question  for  such  warnings,  if  the  gi-eat- 
ness  of  the  cause  may  not  compel  me 
thereunto.  And  do  intreat  you  to  think 
that  if  any  accident  so  befall  you,  as 
either  secrecy  or  speed  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary,  suppose  yourself  to  be  sure  of 
such  a  one  as  shall  neglect  neither,  to 
perform  so  good  a  work.  Let  others 
promise,  and  I  will  do  as  much  with 
tiTxth  as  others  with  wiles.  And  thus 
I  leave  to  molest  your  eyes  with  my 
scribbling ;  with  my  perpetual  prayers 
for  your  good  estate,  as  desireth  your 
most 

“  Loving  and  affectionate  Sister, 

“  Elizabeth  E.” 

“  As  for  your  good  considerations  of 
Border  causes,  I  answer  them  by  my 
agent,  and  infinitely  thank  you  there¬ 
for.” 

Koyal  Letters,  State-paper  Office. 
Endorsed,  4th  July  1C02.  Copie 
of  her  Mamies  Lre  to  the  King  of 
Scotts,  sent  by  Mr  Eoger  Ashton. 
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Abbey  Church  of  Dunfermline,  Bruce  buried 
in,  i.  160. 

Abbot  of  Unreason,  iii.  76. 

Abelard,  i.  289. 

Aberbrothock,  Scottish  nobility  assemble  in 
parliament  1320  at,  i.  140,  260,  261. 

Abercorn,  siege  of  the  castle  of,  i.  65,  ii.  164. 

Abercromby,  the  historian,  ii.  186,  241. 

Abercromby,  David,  ii.  236. 

Aberdeen,  burgesses  of,  hanged  by  Wallace, 

i.  56 ;  the  citizens  of,  storm  the  castle,  6a  n., 
103. 

Aberdeen,  becomes  sm'ety  lor  the  ransom  of 
James  I.,  ii.  49. 

Aberdeenshire,  fisheries  of,  ii.  36. 

Abergavenny,  Dari  of,  iv.  137. 

Abergeldie,  Gordon  of,  iv.  223. 

Abei-netiiy,  Sir  Lawrence,  pursues  Edward 
II.,  i.  121,  183. 

Abernethy,  Sii'  William,  slain  at  Ilarlaw, 

ii.  41. 

Abingdon,  one  of  the  Babingtou  conspiracy, 
iv.  116. 

Aboyne,  i.  37. 

Absenteeism,  law  against,  ii.  73. 

Accession  of  Edward  I.  to  the  tlirone  of 
England,  i.  20. 

Achendown,  iii.  166. 

Achinross,  John,  iv.  236,  236,  241. 

Acquitaine,  Edward  I.  a  vassal  of  the  King 
of  Ei’ance  for  the  duchy  of,  i.  41. 

Acre,  John  of,  i.  7. 

Aga  Mohammed  Khan,  advice  of,  to  his 
minister,  i.  168. 

Agincourt,  ii.  116. 

Agmondesham,  Walter,  appointed  assistant 
to  Alan,  bishop  of  Caithness,  i.  33. 

Agnadillo,  battle  of,  ii.  270. 

Agriculture,  i.  239-241,  361,  ii.  16. 

Ailsa,  the  island  of,  iv.  260. 

Aird,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  262. 

Aitken,  a  supposed  sorceress,  iv.  266. 

Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  i.  0. 

Alan,  bishop  of  Scotland,  .appointed  chan¬ 
cellor,  i  33. 

Alanson,  Ewen,  ii.  312. 

Albany,  Regent,  earl  of  Fife,  i.  344 ;  invades 
England,  345 ;  is  appointed  governor  of 
Scotland,  360 ;  created  duke,  ii.  6 ; 
marches  to  the  relief  of  Edinburgh,  13; 


his  designs  against  the  Duke  of  Rothes.ay, 
21 ;  starves  him  to  death,  22  ;  his  defence, 
22 ;  prepares  to  invade  England,  29 ; 
treacherous  negotiations  with  Uenry  IV., 
33 ;  is  declared  regent,  35 ;  his  hatred  of 
the  Lollards,  37 ;  negotiations  for  the  ran¬ 
som  of  his  son,  43 ;  and  the  detention  of 
James  I.,  44 ;  dies  at  Stirling,  47. 

Albany,  Murdoch  Stewart,  duke  of,  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  ii. 
25,  27,  30,  33,  42  ;  is  relieved  from  cap¬ 
tivity,  45 ;  succeeds  to  the  regency,  47  ;  his 
incompetency,  47,  48 ;  resigns  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  James  I.,  60 ;  is  arrested,  con¬ 
demned,  and  executed,  59. 

Albany,  Alexander,  duke  of,  son  of  James 

II. ,  ii.  187 ;  warden  of  the  marches,  213 ; 
suspected  of  designs  against  the  crown, 
214 ;  confined,  214 ;  escapes  to  France,  215 ; 
offers  to  swear  fealty  to  Edward  IV.  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  219 ;  invades  Scot¬ 
land,  is  restored  to  his  former  dignities,  223 ; 
is  created  lord-lieutenant,  224 ;  his  treaty 
with  England,  225  ;  acknowledges  his  trea¬ 
son,  and  is  pardoned,  226  ;  again  is  guilty 
of  treason,  227 ;  invades  Scotland,  228  ;  his 
death,  228. 

Albany,  Duke  of,  ii.  283,  296,  298,  299,  300  ; 
is  made  regent,  301-309,  315,  317-329,  331- 
333,  354. 

Albany,  Arthur,  duke  of,  his  birth,  ii.  365 ; 
his  death,  370. 

Albemarle,  Earl  of,  i.  7. 

Albert,  Archduke,  iv.  308. 

Aldan,  i.  265. 

Ale.xander  II.,  who  married  to,  i.  1  n.  ; 
Henry  III.  claims  to  be  his  lord  para¬ 
mount,  2 ;  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
claim,  2,  352  n. ;  prepares  to  resist  inva¬ 
sion,  2 ;  is  beloved  by  the  English  nobility,  3 ; 

.  accepts  a  truce  which  is  followed  by  peace, 
3;  consents  to  maintain  fidelity  to  Henry, 

3 ;  agrees  to  the  maiTiage  of  his  son  with 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  3. 

Alexander  III.;  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
i.  1 ;  is  crowned  at  Scone,  1 ;  singular  inci¬ 
dent  on  the  occasion,  4 ;  his  minority,  1 ; 
is  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 

III.  of  England,  4 ;  refuses  to  pay  homage, 
as  King  of  Scotland,  to  Henry  III.,  4;  re¬ 
turns  to  Scotland  with  his  queen,  6  ;  slight 
and  inaccurate  knowiedgo  possessed  of  his 
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reign,  6  n.  ;  is  witli  liia  queen  entertained  at 
London,  &c.,  by  tlie  Englisli  king,  7 ;  is  carried 
off  to  Stirling  by  the  Comyn  party,  7,  353  n. ; 
receives  from  Henry  III.  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  English  court,  which  he  accepts,  9  ; 
returns  to  Scotland,  9;  receives  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  Haco,  king  of  N onvay,  13  ;  sends 
envoys,  and  proposes  conditions  to  Haco,  13 ; 
precautions  taken  by  him  to  repel  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  invasion,  14 ;  encounters  and  defeats 
the  Norwegians  at  Largs,  15 ;  on  the  same  day 
receives  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Haco, 
and  the  birth  of  a  son,  18  ;  subjugates  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Western  Isles,  18 ;  re¬ 
sists  the  pretensions  of  the  I’ope’s  legate 
to  levy  tribute  in  Scotland,  19  ;  is  present 
at  the  coronation  of  Edward  I.,  2U ;  does 
homage,  by  proxy,  to  Edward  I.^  for  his 
English  possessions,  21 ;  death  of  his  queen, 
21 ;  marries  Joleta,  daughter  of  the  Count 
de  Dreux,  22 ;  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
at  Jedburgh,  22  ;  a  strange  masque,  22  ;  is 
killed  near  Inverkeithing,  22 ;  his  character 
and  personal  appearance,  23 ;  condition  of 
the  country  at  this  perioch  23. 

Alexander,  Aless,  canon  of  St  Andrews,  ii.  355. 

Alexander,  lord  of  Badenoch,  i.  328. 

Alexander,  prince  of  Scotland,  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Elauders,  i.  22  ; 
his  death,  22. 

Alexander,  son  of  James  I.,  born,  ii.  78. 

Alexandria,  i.  43. 

Allan,  a  bondsman,  i.  253. 

Alloa,  castle  of,  ii.  136. 

Almondbridge,  iii.  247. 

Alnwick  castle,  siege  of,  i.  154,  iii.  315. 

Alnwick,  William,  i.  49. 

Alonzo,  king  of  Castile,  i.  162. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  iii.  213,  293,  315,  322,  333,  345, 
363. 

Amiens,  Bishop  of,  iii.  120,  122,  136. 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  i.  73,  75. 

Ancrum,  iii.  29. 

Anderson,  a  Brotestant  martyr,  iii.  21. 

Andrews,  a  Flemish  astrologer,  ii.  214. 

Angus,  lord  of  Islay,  submits  to  Haco,  king 
of  Norway,  i.  12. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  treachery  of,  i.  02. 

Angus  of  Moray,  ii.  70. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  ii.  158  ;  is  granted  the  lord- 
ship  of  Douglas,  173,  185  ;  promised  an 
English  dukedom,  192  ;  rescues  an  English 
garrison,  193 ;  his  death,  193, 

Angus,  Thomas,  earl,  one  of  the  hostages  for 
David  II.,  i.  207  ;  instigates  the  murder  of 
Catherine  Mortimer,  is  imprisoned,  and 
dies,  208. 

Angus,  Arcluhald,  earl  of,  surnamed  "Bell 
the  Cat,”  ii.  214  ;  organises  a  conspiracy 
against  James  111.,  220  ;  underhikes  to 
bell  the  cat,  221 ;  seizes  Cochrane,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  king,  aud  hangs  him,  222  ; 
confines  the  King  in  Edinburgh  castle, 
222  ;  his  intrigues  with  England,  222  ;  is 
deprived  of  his  offices,  226  ;  offended  at 
James  IV.,  he  concludes  a  treaty  with 
England,  254  ;  is  deprived  of  some  of  his 
possessions,  234;  his  advice  to  the  king 
at  Flodden,  291. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  ii.  206,  297 ;  marries  the 
widow  of  James  IV.,  298-303,  305-307, 
310,  311,  313,  314,  316,  317,  319-321,  328, 


331-334,  334  n. ;  gets  possession  of  the 

-king,  337-3.39,  341,  343,  345,  347;  flies  to 
England,  348,  348  n.,  368  ;  restored  to  his 
possessions,  iii.  4,  14, 14  n. ;  binds  himself 
to  co-operate  with  the  English  monarch  for 
the  subjugation  of  his  own  country,  17  ; 
his  treachery,  20  ;  deserts  the  English,  24 ; 
is  created  lieutenant-general,  25  ;  his  trea¬ 
son  leads  to  the  rout  of  Hie  Scots,  27  ;  his 
neutrality,  28  ;  his  hereditary  property 
given  to  an  English  knight,  28  ;  defeats 
the  English  at  Ancrum,  30 ;  resigns  his 
lieutenancy,  31 ;  conspires  against  the  life 
of  Beaton,  32 ;  evades  his  engagements 
with  the  English  coui-t,  36 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  60-62. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  iv.  7,  15 ;  proclaimed  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  17,  20,  25,  32,  34  ;  joins  the 
plot  against  Lennox,  35,  39,  66,  68,  70,  72, 
78 ;  attempt  to  assassinate,  91,  102,  103, 
105,  147,  187,  188,  190. 

Angus,  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  192. 

Anjou,  Louis  of,  dauphin  of  France,  ii.  63, 
64,  85,  140. 

Annabella,  Princess,  sister  of  James  II.,  ii. 
172. 

Annan,  Baliol,  surprised  at  i.  109 ;  burnt 
and  destroyed,  57. 

Aunandale,  its  mountain  fastnesses,  i.  176. 

Annandale,  ravaged  by  Wallace,  i.  66 ;  in¬ 
vaded  by  Edward  I.,  85. 

Annandale,  Robert  de  Bruce,  lord  of,  opposes 
the  claims  of  Margaret  of  N orway,  i.  25  ; 
sent  to  treat  with  Edward  1 ,  26  ;  his  ambi¬ 
tious  schemes,  30  ;  appeals  to  Edward,  34 ; 
acknowledges  Edward  I.  as  lord  paramount, 
34;  takes  the  oath  of  homage  to  Edward, 
34 ;  tlie  descent  through  which  he  claims 
the  crown,  34 ;  his  claims  considered,  36  ; 
his  claims  set  aside,  37  ;  claims  a  part  of  the 
kingdom,  37  ;  his  estates  forfeited,  41 ;  joins 
Wallace,  57 ;  refuses  to  do  homage  to 
Baliol,  84. 

Anne,  Lady,  niece  of  King  of  England,  ii.229. 

Anne,  Princess,  of  Denmark,  iv.  170  ;  gives 
birth  to  a  son,  215,  227,  300. 

Annibal,  one  of  Queen  Mary’s  suite,  iv.  155. 

Ansley,  a  tavern-keeper,  iii.  245,  246. 

Anstruther,  iii.  96. 

Apelles,  ii.  243. 

Appleby,  sacked  by  the  Scots,  i.  125. 

Arbi'oath,  Abbot  of,  iii.  67. 

Archeiy  encouraged  by  James  I.,  ii.  56. 

Ardgowan,  Stewart  of,  ii.  314. 

Ardincapel,  IMacaulay  of,  iv.  229. 

Ardnamurchau,  M‘Ian  of,  ii.  313. 

Ardrossan,  Sir  Fergus  of, 

Argentine,  Sir  Giles  de,  accompanies  Edward 
II.  a  short  way  from  Bannockburn,  i.  121 ; 
is  slain  at  Bannockbm'u,  121. 

Argyle,  Angus  of,  i.  10. 

Argyle,  John  of.  receives  flattering  letters 
from  Edward  II.,  i.  109;  aids  the  English 
with  his  fleet,  114. 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  ii.  228,  235,  236,  245,  293. 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  ii.  310,  313,  325,  328,  337,  351. 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  council  of  regency, 
iii.  4-6 ;  the  plunder  of  his  territory,  21,  20 ; 
rewarded  for  his  loyalty,  37  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  60 ;  accepts  a  bribe  from  the  English, 
65  ;  encourages  the  Protestant  movement, 
86,  93,  94,  96,  97,  201-205,  223,  230 ;  con- 


spires  against  Davniey,  236,  239,  240  ;  de¬ 
serts  the  confederate  lords,  260,  261,  266 ; 
makes  his  submission  to  the  Regent  Moray’ 
278,  284,  293, 307-309,  324,  325,  332,  340,  342,’ 
357,  iv.  9  ;  joins  with  Earl  of  Athole  against 
Regent  Morton,  10 ;  the  regent’s  cupidity 
the  cause  of  quarrel,  11 ;  visits  James  VI. 
at  Stirling  castle,  and  complains  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  oppressive  conduct,  12-14;  is  over¬ 
reached  by  Morton,  15  ;  refuses  to  attend  a 
convention  of  nobles  summoned  by  the 
king,_  15  ;  declines  to  attend  a  parliament 
held  in  Stirling  castle,  16  ;  marches  against 
Morton,  17 ;  at  the  intercession  of  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador  agrees  to  peace,  17;  made 
member  of  the  privy-council,  17,23,  25,  27, 
34,  42,  47 ;  joins  against  Gowrie,  68. 

Argyle,  Countess  of,  hi.  220,  231. 

Argj'le,  Archibald,  earl  of,  prepares  to  attack 
the  Popish  rebels,  iv.  221 ;  is  attacked  near 
Olenlivat,  223;  battle  of,  224;  is  defeated, 
224,  225,  228  ;  discovers  a  plot  against  his 
life,  229  ;  proclaims  a  war  of  extermination 
against  Earl  of  Huntly,  229,  230,  236,  241 ; 
reconciliation  with  Earl  of  Huntly,  310. 
Arkinholme,  battle  of,  ii.  164,  104  n.,  165. 
Armada,  the,  iv.  166,  168,  173. 

Armagh,  Archbishop  of,  iii.  71,  71  n. 

Armour,  the,  of  Earl  of  Douglas,  ii.  25. 
Armstrongs,  a  Border  clan,  ii.  275,  338,  340. 
Armstrong,  Gilbert,  a  parliamentary  com¬ 
missioner,  i.  211. 

Armstrong,  Ilecky,  a  Border  thief,  iii.  317. 
Armstrong,  Johnnie,  hanged,  ii.  349. 
Armstrong,  Sandie,  iv.  244. 

Armstrong,  William,  of  Kinmont,  iv.  243  •  his 
sons,  243,  244,  245, 

Arran,  the  island  of,  given  to  Thomas  Bisset, 
by  Edward  I.,  i.  65. 

Arran,  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  afterwards  earl  of 
married  to  Princess  Mary,  ii.  199  ;  created 
Earl  of  Arran,  199;  sent  ambassador  to 
Denniark,  200,  201 ;  informed  of  the  ani¬ 
mosity  of  King  James  against  him,  he  es¬ 
capes  to  Denmark,  202  ;  takes  service  under 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  204 ;  returns 
to  Scotland,  297  ;  Earl  of  Home  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge,  305 ;  joins  with  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  and  then  deserts  him,  306  • 
rebels  again,  and  is  pardoned,  308  ;  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  315,  323,  329-333,  336,  337, 
339,  340.  >  >  h 

An-an,  Earl,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chastelherault 
iii.  107,  109,  110,  112,  114,  116,  132,  133  ; 
becomes  insane,  161,  iv.  20,  21. 

Arran,  James  Stewart,  earl  of,  son  of  Lord 
Ochiltree,  his  education,  iv.  30 ;  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  30  ;  conspires  against  Morton, 

31 ;  accuses  him  of  the  murder  of  Darnley 
31 ;  is  commissioned  to  bring  Morton  to 
Edinburgh,  35  ;  his  interview  with  Morton 
37 ;  obtains  an  act  approving  of  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  affair  of  Jlorton,  38 ;  seduces 
the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  March,  and  marries 
her,  39,  41,  43,  44 ;  attempts  to  intimidate 
the  clergy,  40 ;  is  made  prisoner  in  Ruth- 
ven  castle,  49,  52 ;  to  gain  his  liberty,  offers 
to  betray  Lennox,  63 ;  joins  against  Gow¬ 
rie,  60,  66  ;  his  opposition  to  Walsingham 
69;  welcomes  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox’ 
71;  discovers  a  plot  against  his  life,  72; 
negotiates  with  Elizabeth,  73  ;  crushes  the’ 
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conspiracy  against  him,  74 ;  makes  over¬ 
tures  to  Elizabeth,  83,  84;  meets  Lord 
Hundson  on  the  Borders,  85-90 ;  his  arro¬ 
gance,  90  ;  takes  possession  of  Edinburgh 
castle,  90 ;  attacks  the  revenues  of  the 
Kirk,  91,  92 ;  his  measures  against  the 
clergy,  97;  implicated  in  the  death  of  Lord 
RusseU  and  imprisoned,  101 ;  resumes  his 
intrigues  with  France,  101 ;  gives  protection 
to  Jesuits,  103 ;  breaks  ward,  rushes  to 
court,  and  accuses  the  Master  of  Gray 
105 ;  the  accu.sation  is  discredited,  and  he 
flies  from  Stirling,  106;  he  is  proclaimed  a 
traitor,  107 ;  returns  to  Scotland,  195 
Arran,  Countess  of,  iv.  90,  93. 

Arrington,  Captain,  iii.  352,  iv.  21,  22,  25  41 
Arthur,  I’rince,  ii.  276.  i  i  ,  • 

Articles,  Lords  of  the,  ii.  61,  iii.  9,  127  132 
2W,  280,  280  n.  '  ' 

Artisans  in  the  English  army  i  114 
Arundel,  Earl,  iii.  310,  iv.  139 
Arundel,  Charles,  iv.  114. 

Ashby,  Wiliiam,  iv.  166,  167, 170,  171 

W  273  299®3to““‘'’  ^^^i^tleman, 

Ashton,  Mr  Roger,  iv.  159,  310. 

Ashton,  Sir  Walter,  iv.  131,  132. 

“  Association,”  the,  iv.  40,  41,  55,  93,  113 
Astornish,  ii.  191.  ,  ’ 

Athelstane,  charter  of  King,  i.  344. 

Athole,  Countess  of,  ii.  192. 

Athole,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ene-- 
lish  and  hanged,  &c.,  i.  95.  ° 

Athole,  Earl  of,  i.  1  n. 

Athole,  Earl  of,  his  ambition,  i,  179  ;  makes 
his  submission  to  Edward  III.  179  •  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  under  Baliol,  ’  179  ■’  his 
cruelty  and  rapacity,  179  ;  assaults’  Kil- 
drummie  castle  and  is  slain,  180. 

Athole,  widow  of  Earl,  implores  the  aid  of 
Edward  III.,  i.  181. 

Athole,  IValter  Stewart,  earl  of,  conspires 
against  James  1.,  ii.  87  ;  execution  93 
Athole,  Earl  of,  son  of  Black  Knight  of  Lorn 
of  253’  ^  feudal  magnificence 

Athole,  Earl  of,  iii.  196,  204,  205,  207,  222-224 
241,  254,  269,  325,  iv,  9 ;  joins  with  Earl 
of  Argyle  against  Morton,  10  ;  suspected 
by  the  regent  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic 
10  ;  complains  to  the  king  at  Stirlino'  of 
Morton’s  tyrannical  proceedings,  12, 13°;  is 
Cl  eated  chancellor,  13,  14 ;  is  overreached 
by  Morton,  15 ;  refuses  to  attend  a  con¬ 
vention  of  nobles  summoned  by  the  king 
15  ;  declines  to  attend  a  parliament  held  in 
Stirling  castle,  16 ;  marches  against  Mor¬ 
ton,  17 ;  at  the  intercession  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador  agrees  to  peace,  17  ;  made 
member  of  the  privy-council,  17  ;  ’corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  19 ;  dies 
suddenly  under  suspicion  of  being  poi¬ 
soned,  21,  21  n. 

Athole,  Henry,  earl  of,  i.  1. 

Athole,  Patrick,  earl  of,  murdered,  i.  1, 

Athole,  Thomas,  earl  of,  i,  9. 

Athole,  Earl  of,  a  crusader,  i.  19. 

At^mle’  Earl  of,  iv.  60,  65,  190,  197,  205,  208, 

Aubespine,  French  ambassador,  iv.  146. 

Aubigny,  Bernard  Stewart,  lord  ii  ‘>27  230 
231,  275,  276,  278,  316.  .  ,  -  1, 
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Auchterarder,  i.  165. 

Audineham,  Arnold,  a  marshal  of  France,  1. 
185. 

Aumery,  a  Papal  nuncio,  1.  181. 

Austria,  il.  350. 

Auxiliaries,  Scottish,  in  Prance,  ii.  47,  878  n. 
Avendale,  Earl  of,  ii.  133. 

Avondale,  ii.  164. 

Awe,  Loch,  i.  105. 

Ayr,  i.  61,  65. 

Ayton,  ii.  265. 

Ayton,  Master  of,  ii.  374. 


B 

Babington,  Anthony,  a  Roman  Catholic  gen¬ 
tleman,  iv.  116, 119-121, 121  ?r.,  122, 123, 125- 
127,  127  n.,  129,  131-133. 

Bacon,  Roger,  i.  290. 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  iv.  265. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  iii.  299. 

Badenoch,  Alexander,  lord  of,  i.  213. 
Badenoch,  ii.  272. 

Bagays,  castle  of,  Iv.  225. 

Baigmont’s  Roll,  i.  20. 

Bailleul,  castle  of,  i.  67. 

Baird,  Sir  William,  made  prisoner  by  the 
English,  i.  169. 

Balcanquel,  Walter,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv. 

45,  75,  79,  105,  252,  255. 

Balfour  of  Forney,  ii.  334. 

Balfour,  George,  iii.  314. 

Balfour,  .Tames,  president  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  iii.  231. 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  ii.  187,  iii.  221,  231,  237, 
239,  240,  271,  278,  282,  292,  314,  826,  357, 
360,  iv.  25,  30,  38,  39,  44,  45,  49.  ’ 

Balfour,  Robert,  iii.  237,  240. 

Balgarnie,  Bail'd  of,  iv.  252. 

Baliol,  Alexander,  i.  68. 

Baliol,  John  de,  at  Melrose,  i.  7. 

Baliol,  John,  acknowledges  the  superiority  of 
Edward  I.,  i.  32 ;  his  lineage,  34 ;  is  crowned 
at  Scone,  38  ;  swears  fealty  to  Edward,  38 ; 
insulting  language  of  Edward  to,  39 ;  con¬ 
fined  by  his  nobles,  42 ;  renounces  his 
allegiance  to  England,  44 ;  he  quits  Eng¬ 
land,  67 ;  his  trunks  searched,  67 ;  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  castle  of  Bailleul,  68 ;  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  royal  family  of  England, 
83 ;  dies  in  exile,  1'25. 

Baliol,  Edward,  son  of  John  Baliol,  delivered 
up  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Edward  I., 
i.  45,  83 ;  recalled  by  Edward  II.,  146  ;  or¬ 
ganises  a  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Scottish  crown,  161 ;  his  fleet  appears  in 
the  Forth,  164;  lands  at  Wester  Kinghorn, 
and  advances  to  Dunfermline,  164;  sails 
for  the  Tay,  165 ;  encamps  near  Fortevlot, 
165 ;  is  crowned  at  Scone,  167 ;  acknow¬ 
ledges  Edward  III.  as  his  feudal  lord,  168 ; 
the  terms  which  he  proposes,  168 ;  his 
camp  surprised,  169 ;  he  escapes  to  Eng¬ 
land,  169;  is  present  at  the  battle  of  Ilali- 
don  Hill,  172 ;  takes  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  174;  divides  the  estates 
of  his  opponents  amongst  his  followers, 
174;  .swears  fealty  to  Edward  III.,  174; 
excludes  the  daughters  of  Lord  A.  de  Mow- 
Iway  from  their  possessions,  which  he 
awards  to  Lord  John  Mowbray,  175;  this 


proceeding  causes  dissension  amongst  his 
.  English  followers,  175 ;  is  alarmed  and  re¬ 
treats  to  Berwick,  175;  reverses  his  de¬ 
cision  in  favour  of  Mowbray,  175  ;  he  flies 
to  England,  177;  accompanies  Edward  III. 
into  Scotland,  176;  holds  his  Christmas 
festivities  at  Renfrew,  177  ;  retires  to  Eng¬ 
land,  185;  re-enters  Scotland,  193;  resigns 
his  crown,  199 ;  he  dies  in  obscurity,  199. 
Baliol,  Henry,  slain,  I.  189. 

Baliol,  Marjory,  i.  83. 

Baliol  College^  Oxford,  ii.  43. 

Ballard,  John,  a  priest,  iv.  115,  116, 119,  120, 
122,  129,  130,  132,  134. 

Balloch,  Donald,  ii.  79,  80,  80  n.  ;  raid  in  the 
west  of,  165,  166 ;  rebels  against  James  III., 
191,  192. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  iv.  310. 

Balmerinoch,  Abbot  of,  i.  48. 

Balnamoon,  Colessie  of,  ii.  158. 

Balnaves,  Secretary,  iii.  9, 13,  304. 

Balnaves,  Henry,  iii.  50,  52,  63,  55,  109,  110. 
Balquhan,  Laird  of,  iv.  252. 

Balvine,  a  domain  of  the  Douglases,  ii.  133. 
Balwearie,  Scott,  laird  of,  iv.  230. 

Balwearie,  Lairdtof,  Iii.  288. 

Bamborough  castle,  the  Regent  Moray  con¬ 
fined  in,  i.  179 ;  burnt  by  Earl  of  Douglas, 
ii.  23. 

Ban,  river,  i.  128. 

Bandelli,  Rocio,  iv.  61. 

Bannatyne,  Richard,  iii.  356. 

Banners,  sacred,  of  St  John  of  Beverley  and 
St  Cuthbert,  i.  42. 

Bannock,  the  river,  il.  240. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  i.  115-123 ;  its  con¬ 
sequences,  123. 

Barbour,  John,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  the 
metrical  historian,  i.  220. 

Barcelona,  treaty  of,  ii.  352. 

Bard,  Highland,  i.  4. 

Bard,  Peter,  an  English  naval  commander,  i. 
114. 

Bardolf,  Lord,  files  to  Scotland,  ii.  32. 

Barker,  a  notary,  iv.  135. 

Barlow,  Dr,  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  855, 
856. 

Barraoor  Wood,  ii.  291,  320. 

Bartholomew,  Roger,  a  citizen  of  Berwick, 
appeals  from  a  judgment  of  the  Scottish 
regent’s  to  Edward  1.,  i.  39. 

Barton,  Andrew,  ii,  280,  282. 

Barton,  John,  ii.  276,  276  n.,  277. 

Barton,  Robert,  ii.  204,  200,  274,  275,  284-280. 
Basilicon  Doron,  the,  iv.  272,  309. 

Basle,  great  council  of,  ii.  82. 

Bass  Rock,  ii.  33. 

Baston,  a  Carmelite  friar,  is  commanded  by 
Bruce  to  celebrate  in  verse  the  victory  of 
Bannockburn,  i.  122. 

Bavaria,  Duke  of,  iii.  19. 

Bavai'ia,  Duke  of,  iv.  19. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  ii.  281. 

Baynham,  iv.  312. 

Bayonne,  iii.  219. 

Beacon  fires,  ii.  170 ;  iii.  60. 

Beal,  Mr,  a  Puritan,  iv.  62, 144,  152,  153,  150. 
Beans,  first  introduced  into  Scotland,  ii.  72. 
Beards,  their  fashion  in' the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  1. 187. 

Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  ii-  296,  300, 
308,  iii.  78,  79. 
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Beaton,  Bishop,  iii.  232,  241,  251,  iv.  19,  32. 

Beaton,  Chancellor,  ii.  331-334,  337,  339-341, 
343. 

Beaton,  David,  (afterwards  cardinal,)  ii.  3G0 ; 
succeeds  to  the  primacy  of  St  Andrews, 
362 ;  begins  to  persecute  the  Protestants, 
362 ;  intercepted  letters  of,  364 ;  accom¬ 
panies  James  V.  on  his  expedition  round 
Scotland,  365 ;  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  king  from  the  scandalous  conduct  of 
the  clergy  and  sympathy  with  the  Eeform- 
ation,  he  foments  war  with  England,  369  ; 
proceeds  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  370  ;  his 
position  at  the  death  of  James  V.,  iii.  3; 
the  policy  of  his  faction,  3 ;  produces  a 
will  on  the  death  of  the  king  declaring  him 
governor  of  the  realm,  4 ;  the  will  declared 
a  forgery,  4 ;  is  seized  and  imprisoned,  5 ; 
makes  his  escape,  10;  joins  with  Lennox, 
11 ;  organises  a  strong  party  in  support  of 
national  independence,  14;  extraordinai'y 
story,  15  ;  effects  a  complete  reconciliation 
with  Arran,  governor  of  the  kingdom,  J.7  ; 
energetic  proceedings  against  the  English 
party,  19  ;  makes  an  ecclesiastical  progress 
through  the  kingdom,  21 ;  ofl’ers  made  to 
assassinate  him,  22,  365  n.  ;  has  conferred 
upon  him  the  dignity  of  Papal  legato  in 
Scotland,  31 ;  Henry  VIII.  encourages 
plots  against  his  life,  32 ;  he  orders  the 
seizure  of  Wishart,  44 ;  he  orders  his  trial, 
43 ;  feelings  of  rage  excited  against  him  by 
the  death  of  Wishart,  45 ;  his  assassination, 
46,  47. 

Beaton,  Mary,  iii.  68. 

Beaton’s  Mill,  ii.  240  n. 

Beaton,  a  retainer  of  Queen  Mary,  iii.  197, 
213,  220,  286. 

Beatrix,  Lady,  mother  of  James,  ninth  earl 
of  Douglas,  ii.  159. 

Beauchamp,  Lord,  iv.  314. 

Beaufort,  Cardinal,  ii.  49,  77. 

Beaufort,  Jane,  married  to  James  I.,  ii.  49; 
gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  63  ;  to  twin  sons, 
78  ;  flies  with  her  son  to  Edinbur.gh,  119  ; 
escapes  thence  to  Stirling  castle,  123;  death 
of,  139. 

Beaumont,  Sir  Henry  de,  disgraced  by  Ed¬ 
ward  II.,  i.  146 ;  conspires  against  the 
Bruce  dynasty,  163  ;  his  stronghold  of 
Dundarg,  176. 

Beaumont,  Lewis  do,  bishop  of  Durham, 
plundered  and  held  to  ransom  by  the  Bor¬ 
der  robbers,  i.  131. 

Beaumont,  Monsieur  de,  iii.  287. 

Beaurepair,  i.  191. 

Beauvois,  French  ambassador,  ii.  353. 

Beck,  Anthony,  bishop  of  Durham,  sent  to 
Norway  to  induce  the  Norwegian  ministers 
to  send  Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland  to 
England,  i.  28,  354  n. ;  is  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  Scotland,  29 ;  the  maguilicenoe  of 
his  state,  42  n. 

Becket,  Sir  Thomas  h,  i.  73. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  iii.  141-143,  183,  208,  218, 
231,  310,  352. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  ii.  46,  47,  48. 

Bell,  Captain,  iii.  340. 

Bell,  Willie,  of  the  Redcloak,  iv.  244. 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  iv.  310. 

Bellenden,  Justice-clerk,  iii.  216,  227,  319, 
323,  iv.  98,  99,  109. 
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Bellievre,  Monsieur  de,  iv.  146. 

Benedictus  Abbas,  i.  257. 

Berkeley,  Maurice  de,  governor  of  the  town 
and  castle  of  Berwick,  i.  134. 

Berkeley,  Sir  Walter  de,  conspires  against 
Bruce,  i.  142. 

Berkley,  Sir  Maurice,  flies,  with  his  Welsh 
followers,  from  Bannockburn,  1.  121. 

Bermingham,  Lord  John,  created  Earl  of 
Louth,  i.  127. 

Bernadotte,  King,  i.  305. 

Berwick,  parliament  held  at,  by  Edward  I., 
i.  47;  taken  by  Edward  I.,  43;  horrid 
cruelties  of  the  English,  43 ;  betrayed  to 
Bruce  by  a  burgess  named  Spalding,  138  ; 
Edward  II.  assembles  an  army  at,  for  the 
Invasion  of  Scotland,  108 ;  besieged  by 
Edward  II.,  136. 

Berwick,  treaty  of,  iii.  118,  132. 

Bethune,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  iii.  45. 

Bettancourt,  Monsieur  de,  iii.  90,  108,  110. 

Beveridge,  John,  a  black  friar,  ii.  363. 

Beverley,  the  Scots  extend  their  ravages  to, 
i.  145. 

Beza,  iv.  10. 

Biggar,  High  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  i.  330. 

Biland  abbey,  the  English  army  defeated  by 
Bruce  at,  i.  144. 

Binny,  a  Scottish  labourer,  surprises  and 
takes  the  castle  of  Linlithgow,  i.  111. 

Binning,  G-eorge,  his  confession  and  execu¬ 
tion,  iv.  38. 

Biom,  subject  of  the  King  of  Norway,  ii.  172. 

Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews’  refusal 
to  sign  the  new  articles  of  government  at 
Kelso  abbey,  i.  6. 

Bisset’s,  Walter,  appeal  to  the  English  court, 
i.  2. 

Bisset,  William,  arrested  for  murder  of  Earl 
of  Athole,  i.  2. 

Blacader,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  ii.  235. 

Blacater,  the  Baron  of  Tulliallan,  ii.  350. 

Blacater,  Captain,  iii.  247,  259,  278. 

Blacater,  John,  iii.  278. 

Blacater,  tower  of,  ii.  304. 

Black  Agnes  defends  Dunbar  castle,  i.  182. 

Blackbrey,  battle  of,  iii.  77,  77  n. 

Blackbmm,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  46,  225. 

Black,  a  preacher,  iv.  261. 

Black,  David,  a  fierce  Puritan,  iv.  247-252, 
254. 

“  Black  Douglas,”  the  terror  of  the  name  of 
the,  i.  130. 

Blackfriars,  church  of  the,  ii.  315. 

Blaokfriars,  monastery  of,  iii.  236. 

Blackness,  ii.  237,  238. 

Blackness,  castle  of,  iii.  5,  344,  358. 

“Black  Parliament,”  the,  142. 

Black  Prince,  Edward  the,  i.  224,329;  die.s, 
331. 

Blair  castle  stormed,  ii.  192. 

Blantyre,  Lord,  Iv.  271. 

Blois,  treaty  of,  iii.  363. 

Bloodhounds  employed  to  track  Bruce,  i.  98, 
99. 

Bloreheath,  battle  of,  ii.  179. 

Blue  Blanket,  the,  ii.  224. 

Blyth,  Mr  James,  iv.  207. 

Bodie,  Mr  Gilbert,  iv.  202. 

Boece,  Hector,  ii.  268. 

Bog  ot  Gicht,  191. 
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Boleyn,  Anne,  li.  352,  356. 

Bolton  castle,  ill.  293,  295,  298. 

Boniface,  Pope,  succeeds  in  obtaining  Bali- 
ol’s  liberty,  i.  67 ;  commands  Edward  I.  to 
desist  from  hostilities,  70;  deserts  the 
cause  of  the  Scots,  74. 

Bonner,  Bishop,  iii.  191. 

Bonnlton  Wood,  Laird  of,  iv.  223. 

Bontot,  Monsieur  de,  iii.  76. 

Book  of  Discipline,  lit  131. 

Bordeaux,  Francis  de,  French  ambassador  ii. 
309. 

Bordeaux,  John  de,  iii.  239. 

Borderers,  English,  join  the  Scots,  i.  125. 
Boroughbridge  burnt  by  Bruce,  i.  135. 
Borough  Muir,  fight  with  foreign  mercenaries 
at,  i.  178,  ii.  221.  325. 

Borough-on-Stanmore  ravaged  by  Douglas,  i. 

Borthwick,  George,  archdeacon  of  Glasgow, 
1.  49. 

Borthwick,  assassin  of  James  III.,  ii. 

240.  ’ 

Borthwick,  a  gunsmith,  ii.  283. 

Borthwick,  Lord,  ii.  78,  296,  303,  323. 
Borthwick,  Lord,  Iii.  255,  2S5,  325. 

Borthwick  castle,  iii.  254. 

Bosworth,  battle  of,  ii.  230. 

Bothwell,  Earl  of,  ii.  241,  246,  247. 

Bothwell,  Earl  of,  ii.  347,  352.  352’n. 

Bothwell,  Earl  of.  Hi.  6,  43,  55.  56,  63 ;  plun¬ 
ders  an  English  emissary,  113,  161,  162, 
193  ;  returns  from  France,  210,  221-224 ; 
his  plot  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  228  ; 
severely  wounded  in  a  Border  fray.  228, 
230  ;  conspires  against  Darnley,  237-241 ; 
brought  to  trial,  242-244  ;  is  acquitted, 
244;  bond  of  marriage  with  Queen  Mary, 
245  ;  can-ies  her  off,  247 ;  is  created  Duke 
of  Orkney,  and  marries  the  queen,  251, 
252;  writes  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  253, 
253  n. ;  at  Carberry  HiU,  255 ;  flight  of,  256  ; 
takes  refuge  in  Orkney,  278 ;  flies  to  Nor¬ 
way,  279. 

Bothwell,  Francis  Stewart,  earl  of,  iv.  49,  60, 
66,  72,  107  ;  his  bold  speech  to  King  James, 
147,  168,  169,  171,  174 ;  he  is  accused  of 
witchcraft,  180  ;  breaks  out  of  prison,  181  ; 
attacks  Holyrood,  182, 184 ;  is  countenanced 
by  Elizabeth,  189  ;  is  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
196 ;  seizes  the  king^s  person,  197 ;  ar¬ 
ranges  for  his  trial,  197 ;  writes  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  200 ;  discovers  the  attempt  of  the 
kmg  to  escape,  201 ;  is  conditionally  par¬ 
doned,  204 ;  enters  into  fresh  intrigues  with 
Elizabeth,  208  ;  takes  refuge  in  England, 
216;  is  expelled,  220;  joins  the  Popish 
lords,  221;  his  desperate  condition,  230, 
231,  ’  ’ 

Bothwell,  Countess  of,  iii.  244,  246. 

Bound  Rode.  iii.  274,  iv.  8. 

Boune,  Sir  Henry  de.  is  slain  in  single  com¬ 
bat  by  Bruce,  i.  117. 

Bourbon,  Cardinal,  iii.  78. 

Bourbon,  Marie  de,  contrasted  to  James  IV 
li.  356.  ’ 

Bow,  the,  iii.  127. 

Bower,  the  historian,  i.  142. 

Bowes,  Marjory,  wife  of  Knox,  iii.  356. 

Bowes,  Sir  Uobci-t,  ii.  371,  372. 

Bowes,  Sir  Richard,  iii.  27,  29,  30. 

Bowes,  Sir  Robert,  English  ambassador,  iv. 


11,  12,  15,  17-19,  26-29 ;  he  is  recalled,  29  ; 
stormy  interview  with  James  VI..  29.  30,  33, 

.  34  48.  50,  52,  55,  59,  61,  63-65,  69,  71,  175, 
176,  187,  188,  190,  196,  203,  204  n.,  237,  239, 
241,  264  264  «. 

Bowes,  Sir  William,  English  ambassador,  iv. 
264,  273. 

Boyd,  Colonel,  a  follower  of  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
iv.  231. 


Boyd,  Lord,  iii.  204,  279,  295,  310-312,  325, 
361,  iv.  39,  47,  68,  70. 

Boyd,  Lord,  son-in-law  of  James  II.,  li.  187  ; 
his  ambitious  designs,  195 ;  carries  off 
James  III.  from  Linlithgow,  197 ;  secures 
indemnity  for  his  conduct,  197  ;  is  appointed 
governor  of  the  king’s  person,  197 ;  created 
lord  chamberlain,  199 ;  is  summoned  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.  203 ;  flies  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  dies,  203. 

Boyd,  Sir  Alexander,  appointed  tutor  of  .Tames 
III.,  ii.  194 ;  his  ambitious  designs,  195  ;  is 
involved  in  the  downfall  of  his  brother,  tried 
and  executed,  203. 

Boyd,  Sir  Thomas,  slays  Stewart,  lord  Dam- 
ley,  ii.  126 ;  is  himself  slain,  126. 

Boyne,  ii.  40. 

Brabant,  trade  with,  i.  273, 

Brabazon,  justiciary  of  Edward  I.,  i.  39. 

Braid,  Laird  of,  iv.  42. 

Brakehlll  fort,  69  n. 

Brand,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  46,  97. 

Brandenburg,  Elector  of,  ii.  270. 

Bradenburg,  Marquis  of,  iv.  177. 

Brankston,  Tillage  of,  ii.  292. 

Breadalbane,  i.  92. 

Brechin,  Bishop  of,  ii.  85. 

Brechin  castle,  Ballol  resigns  his  kingdom  to 
Edward  I.  in,  i.  46,  357  n  ;  bravely  defended 
by  Sir  Thomas  Maull,  77,  iii.  333. 

Brechin,  Sir  David,  having  been  pardoned  by 
Bruce,  joins  him,  i.  103 ;  goes  over  to  the 
^^glish,  111 ;  conspiracy  and  execution. 


Brechin,  Walter,  lord  of,  i  328. 

Brereton,  a  Jesuit,  iv.  108. 

Bretagne,  John  of,  nephew  of  Edward  I.,  i.  68 ; 
appointed  guardian  of  Scotland,  102 ;  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  office,  103. 

Bret^y,  treaty  of,  Scotland  sacrificed  by  the, 

Breze,  Monsieur  de,  iii.  68. 

Breze,  seneschal  of  Normandy,  ii.  192, 193. 

Bridlington,  Edward  II.  escapes  to,  i.  145. 

Brigham,  articles  of  the  treaty  of,  i.  28  ;  their 
importance  in  illustrating  the  inveteracy 
of  the  long  war  between  Gotland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  28. 

Bristol  Wishart  preaches  at,  iii.  41. 

Brittany,  Anne  of,  wife  of  Lewis  XII.,  ii. 
285.  ’ 

Brittany,  Duke  of,  brother-in-law  of  James 
II..  ii.  144  144  ti.,  146. 

Brodick  castle,  surprised  by  Douglas,  i.  90; 
levelled  with  the  ground,  il  166. 

Brogues,  i.  153. 

Broke,  Richard,  iii.  26. 

Bromley,  Solicitor-general,  iii.  .346. 

Bromley,  Lord  Chancellor,  iv.  136,  137. 

Broomhouse,  pass  of.  ii.  288. 

Broomhouse,  tower  of.  burnt,  iii.  29.  .30. 

Brosse,  I.ieur  de  la.  French  amt)a.-<sador,  iii 
18,  19,  111,  120,  122.  136. 
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Broughty  castle,  iii.  63,  65. 

Brown,  Richard,  conspires  against  the  life  of 
Bmce,  is  discovered  and  put  to  death,  i. 
142. 

Brownhill,  Pir  Andrew,  ii.  283. 

Bruce’s  brother  Alexander  hanged  by  the 
English,  i.  98. 

Bruce,  Bernard,  i.  85. 

Bruce,  Christian,  espouses  Sir  Andrew  ^loray, 
i.  147. 

Bruce,  Sir  Edward,  makes  common  cau.se 
with  his  brother,  i.  88  ;  land.s  in  Garrick, 
97  ;  he  ravages  Gallow'ay,  103 ;  is  present 
at  Bannockburn,  115  ;  he  embarks  for  Ire¬ 
land,  126 ;  lands  at  Carrickfergus,  126 ; 
overmns  a  number  of  provinces,  but  is 
compelled  by  want  to  retreat  to  Ulster, 
126 ;  is  crowned  King  of  Ireland,  127  ;  is 
attacked  by  the  English  at  Tagher,  his 
forces  routed,  and  himself  slain,  127  ;  his 
remains  barbarously  treated  l>y  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  127. 

Bruce,  Edward,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  216, 
217,  242,  258,  282,  301,  302. 

Bruce,  a  Jesuit,  iv.  103. 

Bruce,  Lady  Christian,  ii.  135. 

Bruce,  Sir  Nigil,  joins  his  brother,  i.  02; 
is  taken  prisoner  and  hanged,  95. 

Bruce,  Robert,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  172, 
172  n.,  238,  252,  254. 

Bruce,  King  Robert,  his  parentage,  i.  83  ;  his 
claims  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  83  ;  his 
critical  jiosition  when  TVallace  raised  the 
standarcl  of  national  independence,  84 ; 
takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Edward  I., 
84 ;  ravages  the  lands  of  Sir  William  Doug¬ 
las,  84;  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  &c.,  85 ;  is  joined  in  the 
regency  with  Comyn,  85;  death  of  his 
father,  85  ;  takes  possession  of  his  English 
estates,  85 ;  enters  into  a  secret  league 
with  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  86 ;  has  a 
conference  with  Comyn  on  their  rival 
claims  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  86  ;  terms 
agreed  on,  86 ;  his  designs  betrayed  to 
Edward  I.  by  Comyn,  80;  warned  by  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  he  flies  to  Scotland,  87 ; 
possesses  himself  of  proofs  of  Comyn’s 
treachery,  87  ;  meets  Comyn  at  Dumfries, 
and  stabs  him,  87  ;  seizes  Dumfries  castle, 
87 ;  repairs  to  Lochmaben  castle,  88 ; 
assembles  his  friends,  88 ;  takes  the  field 
against  the  English,  88 ;  is  crowned  at 
Scone,  89  ;  ravages  Galloway,  91 ;  marches 
to  Perth,  91 ;  sends  a  challenge  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  91 ;  is  sui’prised  and  defeated 
at  Methven,  91 ;  a  price  set  on  Ids  head, 
92 ;  his  wandeidng  life,  92  ;  enters  the 
country  of  Lord  Lorn,  92 ;  is  attacked  by 
that  chief,  02;  his  personal  prowess,  92; 
sends  his  queen  and  her  ladies  to  a  place 
of  safety,  93 ;  his  danger  and  distresses, 
93 ;  reaches  Cantire,  93  ;  is  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived  by  Angus  of  Islay,  93  ;  takes  shelter 
on  the  island  of  Rachrin,  93  ;  his  estates 
confiscated,  96 ;  is  excommunicated,  96 ; 
despatches  Sir  James  Douglas,  &c.,  to  Arran, 
96  ;  arrives  himself,  96  ;  makes  a  descent  on 
Garrick,  96  ;  surprises  the  English  force  at 
Turnbeny  castle,  97 ;  takes  refuge  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Carvick,  97 ;  the 
EnglLsh  plot  his  assa.ssinatioi»,  98 ;  is  pur¬ 
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sued  by  bloodhounds,  98  ;  he  defends  singly 
a  mountain-pass,  98;  the  enemy  track  him 
by  his  o^vn  bloodhound,  99 ;  his  banner 
taken  by  Randolph,  99  ;  descends  into  the 
plains  of  Ayrshire,  100 ;  routs  the  forces  of 
Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  100  ;  accepts  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Pembroke  to  meet  him  at  Loudon 
Hill,  100 ;  his  preparations  for  the  battle, 
100;  defeats  Pembroke,  100;  defeats  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  101 ;  lays  waste  Gallo¬ 
way,  101 ;  retreats  to  the  north,  102 ;  en¬ 
trenches  himself  near  Slaines,  102  ;  retires 
to  Strathbogie,  102  ;  returns  to  Tnverury, 
102  ;  routs  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
102 ;  ravages  Buchan,  the  temtory  of 
Comyn,  103  ;  besieges  and  takes  the  castle 
of  Aberdeen,  103 ;  marches  into  Angus, 
103;  takes  the  castle  of  Forfar,  103; 
threatens  Perth,  103  ;  his  reception  of  Ran¬ 
dolph,  105 ;  he  invades  the  territory  of 
Lorn,  105 ;  forces  the  pass  of  Cruachin 
Ben,  106 ;  takes  DunstaflTnage  castle,  106  ; 
is  declared  by  a  general  council  the  right¬ 
ful  heir  to  the  throne,  107 ;  he  advances 
upon  Perth,  107  ;  retires  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army,  and  wastes  the  country,  108 ; 
enters  England  on  the  Solway  side,  and 
ravages  the  country,  108  ;  Cannes  fire  and 
sword  into  Redesdale,  &c.,  108;  besieges 
Perth,  109 ;  takes  it  by  stratagem,  109  * 
burns  the  towns  of  Hexham  and  Core- 
bridge,  110  ;  takes  Durham  by  surprise, 
110  ;  establishes  his  headquarters  at  Ches¬ 
ter,  110  ;  returns  to  Scotland,  and  takes 
Dalswinton  castle,  110  ;  conducts  a  naval 
expedition  against  Man,  113  ;  subdues  the 
island,  113  ;  is  incensed  at  the  treaty  made 
with  the  governor  of  Stirling  castle,  113; 
makes  preparations  to  meet  the  English  at 
Bannockburn,  115 ;  the  position  of  his 
army,  115;  his  unequal  encounter  with  Sir 
Henry  de  Boune,  117  ;  his  address  to  his 
army,  118 ;  he  charges  at  the  head  of  his 
reserves,  and  decides  the  battle,  121 ;  his 
generosity  after  the  battle,  122 ;  he  makes 
pacific  overtures  to  Edward  II.,  125 ;  he 
passes  over  to  Ireland,  127 ;  returns  to 
Scotland,  127  ;  undertakes  an  expedition 
against  the  Western  Isles,  128;  he  cap¬ 
tures  John  of  Lorn,  128  ;  enters  England, 
and  devastates  the  country  as  far  as  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  Yorkshire,  129  ;  again  embarks 
for  Ireland,  129  ;  his  relations  with  the  See 
of  Rome,  131 ;  his  interview  with,  and 
reply  to,  the  Papal  nuncios,  131 ;  besieges, 
and  takes  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick, 
134 ;  departs  from  his  usual  policy  of  de¬ 
stroying  all  fortified  places ;  he  strengthens 
tlie  works  of  Berwick,  134 ;  again  devas¬ 
tates  the  north  of  England,  135 ;  is  for¬ 
mally  excommunicated,  135 ;  he  makes  a 
diversion  into  England  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Berwick,  138  ;  he  agrees  to  a  tnice  with 
England,  140 ;  a  conspiracy  against  his  life 
and  crown  is  discovered,  142  ;  prepares  for 
another  English  invasion,  144 ;  he  defeats 
the  English  at  Biland  abbey,  144 ;  his 
treatment  of  his  prisoners,  145;  plunders 
the  north  of  England,  and  returns  to  Scot¬ 
land,  145  ;  he  agrees  to  a  thirteen  years’ 
truce,  146  ;  seeing  no  signs  of  a  permanent 
peace,  he  threatens  to  invade  England, 
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148 ;  he  is  attacked  by  a  mortal  sickness, 
148  ;  he  besieges  Norham,  154;  he  receives 
a  proposal  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
J oanna,  princess  of  England,  154 ;  is 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Scotland  by  the 
English  parliament,  164;  he  retires  to 
Cardross,  157 ;  keeps  a  lion  for  diversion, 
157  ;  returns  to  Edinburgh  to  welcome  his 
son  and  his  youthful  consort,  157  ;  returns 
to  Cardross,  where  he  dies,  157  ;  affecting 
naiTative  by  Eroissart,  157  ;  his  last  advice 
to  the  Scottish  barons,  158,  307  n. ;  his 
character  and  personal  appearance,  159  ; 
his  wives  and  children,  160 ;  his  tomb,  160 ; 
his  heart  deposited  in  Melrose  abbey,  162. 
Bruges,  complaint  of  the  magistrates  of,  ii.  86. 
Bruuker,  Sir  Harry,  iv.  299,  310. 

Brunston,  laird  of  Crichton,  iii.  21 ;  coiTes- 
ponds  with  the  English  com't,  88,  40-42 ; 
escapes  Beaton’s  attempts  to  seize  him,  42, 
43  ;  is  privy  to  the  death  of  lliccio,  216. 
Bryan,  Sir  Erancis,  iii.  66. 

Buchan,  the  territory  of,  ravaged  by  Bruce,  i. 
103. 

Buchan’s,  E,arl  of,  missive  to  England,  i.  9. 
Buchan,  Ale.xander,  carl  of,  regent  of  Scot¬ 
land,  i.  24. 

Buchan,  John  Comyn,  the  Black,  earl  of,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  conference  before  Edw.ard  I., 

i.  26 ;  does  homage  to  him,  33 ;  receives 
the  lands  of  Annandale,  41 ;  invades  Cum¬ 
berland,  42;  his  interview  with  Edward 

1.,  69 :  sent  to  the  court  of  Fr.ancc,  74; 
noticed,  84,  85 ;  defeated  by  Bruce,  102, 
103. 

Buchan,  Earl  of.  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  ii.  2 ;  plun¬ 
ders  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  3 ;  is  bequeatlied 
the  earldom  of  Ross,  39 ;  sails  for  France, 
47 ;  slain  at  Verueuil,  85. 

Buchan,  Earl  of,  son  of  Black  Knight  of  Lorn, 

ii.  223,  226,  230,  246,  247,  252,  262. 

Buchan,  Earl  of,  iii.  326,  340,  iv.  9. 

Buchiinan,  George,  ii.  186,  320 ;  joins  the 

confederate  lords,  iii.  268,  294,  304 ;  school¬ 
master  of  James  VI.,  iv.  4,  12,  15 ;  his 
death  and  character,  53,  54. 

Buchanan,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv. 
45,  46,  250. 

Buckhurst,  Lord,  iv.  144. 

Buccleuch,  Laird  of,  iii.  14,  29. 

Buccleuch,  Laird  of,  iii.  315,  322,  327,  332,  340, 
341,  358. 

Buccleuch,  Scott  of,  ii.  332,  338,  348. 
Buccleuch,  Sir  Walter  Scott  of,  iv.  227,  233, 
243-245. 

Buccleuch,  Lady,  iv.  9. 

Bull’s  head,  story  of  the,  ii.  380  n. 

Bull,  Pope  John  issues  a,  commanding  peace, 

i.  130. 

Bull,  Stephen,  an  English  merchant,  II.  251, 
251  n.,  252. 

Bullencrs,  the,  iii.  60. 

Bullion,  laws  against  the  transportation  of, 

ii.  73. 

Bullock,  William,  a  warlike  ecclesiastic,  i. 
177 ;  joins  the  Steward,  185  ;  his  o.xtra- 
ordinary  talents  for  war  and  political  in¬ 
trigue,  186  ;  becomes  chamberlain  to  David 

11.,  188;  stripped  of  his  honours  and  starved 
to  death,  189. 

Bulmer,  Sir  William,  ii.  288,  290,  324. 

Burgh,  Lord,  iv.  190-192,  227. 


Burghs  and  cities,  representatives  of,  first 
form  a  third  estate  in  the  parliament  which 
met  at  Cambuskenneth,  i.  148. 

Burghersh,  Sir  Robert  de,  constable  of  Dover, 
i.67. 

Burgh-upon-Sauds,  Edward  I.  expires  at,  i. 
101. 

Burgoin,  physician  to  Queen  Mary,  iv.  153- 
156. 

Burgundy,  Philip,  duke  of,  ii.  40,  144. 

Burgundy,  Duchess  of,  ii.  259,  260. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  ii.  308. 

‘■Burnt  Candlemas,”  i.  201. 

Burnt  silver,  ii.  249,  249  n. 

Burntisland,  iii.  170. 

Butcher  meat,  i.  279. 

Bute,  the  people  of,  slay  the  English  gover¬ 
nor,  i.  176. 

0 

Cabot,  John,  a  Venetian  merchant,  ii.  266, 
260  n. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  ii.  260. 

Caday,  brook  of,  iv.  244,  245- 

Cadyow,  ii.  169. 

Caerlaverock,  i.  196,  ii.  374. 

Cajcilia,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  ii.  210,  217, 
223,  269  n. 

Cage,  Countess  of  Buchan  confined  in  a,  i. 
94,  865  n. 

Cailou,  Edmund  de,  governor  of  Bei-wick, 
slain  by  Douglas,  i.  129. 

Cairncross,  abbot  of  Holyrood,  ii.  346. 

Caithness,  Alan  Stewart,  carl  of,  ii.  79. 

Caithness,  Bishop  of,  ii.  294. 

Caithness,  Bishop  of,  iii.  37,  39. 

Caithness,  Earl  of,  rebellion  of,  ii.  349. 

Caithness,  Earl  of,  iii.  129  ;  consjiires  against 
Darnloy,  237,  325,  iv.  18,  49. 

Caithness,  tribute  levied  by  King  of  Noiivay 
in,  i.  11. 

Cajetano,  Cardinal,  Iv.  231. 

Calais,  Edward  III.  lauds  at,  i.  207,  ii.  816, 

iii.  80,  188. 

Calder  Moor,  ii.  13. 

Calder,  Captain,  iii.  340,  341. 

Calder,  John  Campbell,  laird  of,  iv.  2'29. 

Calder,  Sandilands,  laird  of,  iii.  40, 41,  43,  76, 
216. 

Caldei'wood,  the  historian,  II.  360,  iii.  319, 

iv.  91,  262,  263. 

Caldwell,  Mure  of,  ii.  308,  808  n. 

Callander,  iii.  204,  205. 

Callander  House,  iii.  16,  204. 

Calthrops,  used  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
i.  115. 

Calvin,  iv.  10. 

Cambrai,  the  league  Of,  ii.  278,  280 ;  treaty  of, 
352. 

Cambridge  University  frequented  by  the  youth 
of  Scotland,  i.  206. 

Cambus,  Old,  a  town  near  Berwick,  i.  133. 

Cambuskenneth  abbey,  ceremony  of  e.xcom- 
municatlou  in,  i.  7. 

Cambuskenneth,  Abbot  of,  iv.  14,  70. 

Cambuskenneth,  i.  62,  77 ;  parliament  assem¬ 
bles  at,  i.  147. 

Camden,  the  historian,  iii.  310,  iv.  126,  127, 
145. 

Camera  depicta,  a  chamber  at  Westminster, 

iii.  299. 
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Cameron,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  ii.  125. 
Cameron,  the  clan,  desert  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  11.  71. 

Cameron,  John,  secretary  to  James  I.,  ii.  57. 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  It.  194,  229,  241. 
Campbell,  Archibald,  of  Skipnish,  ii.  361. 
Campbell  of  Calder,  Sir  J ohn,  ii.  349,  349  n. 
Campbell  castle,  lii.  204,  210. 

Campbell  of  Lochow,  Colin,  assists  in  sur¬ 
prising  Dunoon  castle,  i.  176. 

Campbell,  Duncan,  ii.  284. 

Campbell,  Elizabeth,  exposed  on  a  desolate 
rock,  ii.  349,  349  n. 

Campbell,  GUlespio,  reproved  by  David  II.,  i. 
226,  227,  230. 

Campbell  of  Glenurcha,  ii.  258. 

Campbell,  James,  hanged  by  James  I.,  ii.  70. 
Campbell,  John  Oig,  iv.  229. 

Campbell,  laird  of  Caddell,  Iv.  194. 

Campbell  of  Taringhame,  Matthew,  iii.  95. 
Campbell,  Sir  Cohn,  ii.  160. 

Campbell  of  Glenurcha,  Sir  Duncan,  ii.  287, 
294. 

Campbell  of  Loudon,  Sir  John,  ii.  85. 
Campbell  of  Ayr,  Sir  Hugh,  iii.  90. 

Campbell,  Sir  Neil,  joins  Bruce,  i.  93. 
Campeggio,  Antonio,  Papal  legate,  ii.  350. 
Campvere,  Lord  of,  ii.  96, 144,  160. 

Campvere,  in  Zealand,  ii.  280. 

Canmore,  Malcolm,  i.  89. 

Candish,  Mr,  iii.  310. 

Cannon,  at  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle,  i.  186. 
Canterbury,  Ai'chbishop  of,  i.  190. 
Canterbury,  i.  68,  220,  225. 

Canute,  i.  204. 

Car  of  Faudonside,  iii.  220,  223,  232,  288. 
Carberry  Hill,  battle  of,  lii.  255. 

Carberry,  iii.  268. 

Car,  Dandy,  a  Borderer,  iii.  57. 

Cardan,  the  famous,  iii.  73  n.,  387. 

Cardross,  Bruce  retires  to  his  palace  at,  i.  156. 
Carey,  Mr  John,  iv.  198,  203,  206,  212. 

Carey,  Mr  Robert,  iv.  159,  160,  314. 

Carey,  Sir  George,  an  English  envoy,  iv.  50, 
52. 

Carlisle,  attempt  to  storm,  1.  42 ;  Robert  Bruce 
summoned  to  appear  at,  60 ;  invaded  by 
IVallace,  56  ;  Edward  I.  at,  65  ;  holds  a  par¬ 
liament  at,  69,  98  ;  Bruce  repulsed  at,  110, 
iii.  289,  290. 

Carlops,  i.  193. 

Carmichael,  Archibald,  iv.  191. 

Carmichael,  bailie  of  Abernethy,  ii.  344, 
344  71. 

Carmichael,  Laird  of,  iv.  44. 

Carmichael,  minister  of  Haddington,  iv.  75, 
97,  262. 

Carmichael,  Sir  John,  iv.  1,  7,  8,  169, 177-179, 
187,  225. 

Carueburgh,  ii.  275. 

Carneburgh,  castle  of,  ii.  312. 

Carnegie,  an  heiress,  iv.  194. 

Carnegie,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  71. 

Carrick,  Alexander,  earl  of,  made  prisoner, 

i.  169. 

Carrick,  Earl  of,  despatched  to  Scotland,  i.  5. 
Carrick,  earldom  of,  conferred  upon  the  son 
of  the  Steward,  i.  213. 

Carrick,  David,  earl  of,  son  of  Robert  III., 

ii.  5  ;  created  Duke  of  Rothesay,  6;  is  ap¬ 
pointed  king’s  lieutenant,  8 ;  marries  Eliza¬ 
beth  Douglas,  12;  challenges  Henry  IV., 
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13 ;  defends  Edinburgh  castle,  13 ;  is  im¬ 
prisoned  and  starved  to  death  in  Falkland 
castle,  22. 

Carrick,  John,  earl  of.  Steward  of  Scotland, 
proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne,  i.  327,  328 
n.  ;  enters  into  negotations  with  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  334;  is  intrusted  with  the 
restoration  of  order,  337 ;  his  bodily  weak¬ 
ness,  360. 

Carrick,  Earl  of,  afterwards  James  I.,  ii.  30  ;  is 
sent  to  France,  is  captured  by  an  English 
cruiser,  and  carried  to  London,  33 ;  is  de¬ 
clared  king,  35. 

CaiTick,  Sir  Gilbert  de,  i.  95,  366  n. 

Can-ick,  Robert  de  Bruce,  earl  of,  marries 
Marjory,  countess  of  Cairick,  i.  19 ;  proxy 
for  Alexander  III.,  21;  joins  his  father 
against  Margaret  of  Noi-way,  25  ;  takes  the 
fealty  to  Edward  I.,  32;  he  reminds  Ed¬ 
ward  of  his  promise,  47  ;  elected  one  of  the 
governors  of  Scotland,  66 ;  remains  faithful 
to  Edward,  84  ;  his  death,  85. 

Carrickfergus,  Edward  Bruce  lands  at,  i.  126. 

Carrie,  John  de,  chamberlain,  i.  229. 

Carrathers,  William  de,  a  patriot  fugitive,  i. 
176. 

CassUlis,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Solway,  ii.  374 ;  regains  his  liberty,  iii.  5 ; 
his  treasons  remitted,  28 ;  repairs  to  the 
English  court,  31 ;  returns  as  the  envoy  of 
Henry  Till.,  31 ;  conspires  for  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Beaton,  32,  32  n. ;  invites  Wish- 
art  the  reformer  to  Edinburgh,  42,  78,  129, 
207,  285,  294,  308,  320,  325,  328,  340. 

Cassillis,  Lord,  iv.  271. 

Castile,  Charles,  king  of,  ii.  278. 

Castilians,  the,  60-52,  348,  368-360. 

Castlemilk,  iii.  63. 

Castlenau,  see  Mauvissiere. 

Catesby,  iv.  312. 

Cathcart,  Sir  Alan  de,  companion  of  Edward 
Bruce,  i.  104. 

Cathcart,  Lord,  iii.  326,  340. 

Catharine  the  Infanta,  ii.  276. 

Catherine,  Lady,  daughter  of  Edward  IT.,  ii. 
231,  234. 

Catholic  party  in  the  Church  first  begin  to 
persecute  for  heresy,  ii.  37  ;  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  secular-  power,  62 ;  privileges  of  the 
Church  maintained  by,  66 ;  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press  heresy,  Paul  Crawar,  a  follower  of  Wick- 
liffe,  bm-nt,  81 ;  feel  deep  alarm  at  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Hussites,  123;  parliamentary  enact¬ 
ment  in  favour  of,  130  ;  privileges  granted 
by  James  II.,  150 ;  claims  of  supremacy 
urged  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  declared 
to  be  unfounded  by  the  Holy  See,  206 ; 
secure  the  condemnation  of  Patrick  Ham¬ 
ilton  to  the  flames,  342 ;  by  the  share  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  spiritual  estate  in  the  College 
of  Justice,  they  retard  the  spread  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  opinions,  351 ;  encouraged  by  James 
IT.,  they  persecute  the  Reformers,  365 ; 
several  of  them  consigned  by  it  to  the  stake, 
355,  363 ;  severe  statutes  passed  against 
heresy,  368  ;  protest  against  the  translation 
of  the  Bible,  iii.  9  ;  persecution  of  the  Re¬ 
formers,  men  hanged  for  breaking  their 
fast  during  Lent,  21 ;  the  licentiousness  of 
the  priesthood,  41;  the  spiritual  tribunal 
condemns  Wishart  to  the  stake,  44;  aroused 
at  the  progress  of  Reformation  princi- 
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pies,  they  summon  Knox  before  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  convention,  83 ;  are  seized  with 
alarm  at  the  declarations  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  86  ;  they  denounce  the 
regent  for  her  pusillanimity,  88 ;  they  re¬ 
ject  the  petition  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  regarding  the  election  of  bishops 
and  parish  priests,  90  ;  their  treatment  of 
the  Protestant  party  in  Perth,  95 ;  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  crush  the  Protestants  defeated, 
96,  98  ;  charges  made  against  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  101 ;  they  are  defeated  in  parliament, 
129 ;  they  are  slighted  by  Queen  Mary  on 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  157,  158 ;  dispute 
regarding  Church  revenues,  159 ;  are 
persecuted  by  the  multitude,  172 ;  they 
labour  through  their  agents  to  gain  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  continental  monarchs  to 
set  Mary  free  and  restore  Popery  in  Scot¬ 
land,  iv.  18-20,  32,  43,  83,  95,  108,  112,  113  • 
Throckmorton's  plot,  114 ;  Babington’s  con¬ 
spiracy,  115  ;  continue  their  intrigues  with 
the  Continent,  164,  165 ;  unite  as  the  con¬ 
federates  of  the  Brig  of  Dee,  176 ;  plot  of  the 
Spanish  blanks,  187  ;  lames  refuses  to  per¬ 
secute  them,  193  ;  rigorous  measures  pur¬ 
sued  against  them,  196  ;  they  are  favoured 
by  James,  205 ;  battle  of  Glenlivat,  220-223  ; 
disputes  with  the  Kirk,  212;  become  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  Kirk,  259,  260 ;  are  favoured 
by  James,  264,  265,  271. 

Cattanach,  Lachlan,  ii.  312. 

Cavendish,  ii,  283. 

Caxton,  the  printer,  ii.  280. 

Cecil,  Thomas,  iii.  360. 

Cecil,  lord  Burghley,  writes  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  iii.  102  ;  intrigues  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Scotland,  104  passim  361,  iv.  2 
passim  141 ;  his  complacent  egotism,  142  ; 
continued  intrigues  against  Queen  Mary, 
143-152 ;  intrigues  in  the  affiiirs  of  Scot¬ 
land,  179,  193,  198,  209,  211  ;  his  death,  270. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  his  intrigues  in  Scotland 
iv.  203,  214,  216  n.,  220,  228,  264  n.,  276, 
278-285,  301-308,  310,  312-314. 

Celtic  race,  the,  i.  243. 

Cerignola,  battle  of,  ii.  276. 

Cessford,  Ker  of,  ii.  338.  ' 

Cessford,  iv.  232,  233. 

Chalmers  of  Gathkirk,  speech  of,  to  Mary  of 
Guise,  iii.  84. 

Chalmers,  the  historian,  iii.  306  n. 

Cliambers,  David,  a  follower  of  tlio  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  iii.  210,  239. 

Chambers,  Christopher,  ii,  89,  90. 

Chambers  of  Aberdeen,  Thomas,  ii.  84. 

Chambers,  Thomas,  ii.  89,  91,  91  n.,  93. 

“  Chapter  of  Milton,”  i.  139. 

Clmrles  I.,  birth  of,  iv.  300. 

Cliarles,  Archduke,  iii.  171. 

Charles  V.,  liis  contempt  for  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny,  i.  228;  David  II.  of  Scotland 
sends  an  embassy  to  him,  231,  329,  346, 
352,  364,  365,  370,  371,  ii.  317. 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  ii.  129, 140,  172-178. 

Cliarles  VIII.  of  Fitanco,  ii.  227,  262. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  iii.  214,  345;  his 
death,  iv.  7. 

Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  ii  204 

205.  J I  I 

t^ljYjJiock,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  iv. 


Cliarter  granted  to  Henry  III.  by  Alexander 

III.,  i.  3  m. 

.  Chartellet,  iii.  170. 

Charteris  of  Amisfield,  ii.  228. 

Charteris,  John,  a  conspirator  against  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaton,  iii.  22. 

Chartley,  Queen  Mary  prisoner  in,  iv.  122-125, 
128-133. 

Chartulary  of  Scone  abbey  mutilated  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I. ,  i.  46,  356  n. 

Chasteauneuf,  iv.  135. 

Chastelherault,  Duchess  of,  iv.  20. 

Chateau  Cambresis,  treaty  of,  iii.  80. 
Chatsworth,  a  friar,  ii,  313. 

Chatsworth,  iii.  333. 

Chattan,  Clan,  ii.  258. 

Chaucer,  ii.  268,  iii.  150. 

Chepman,  IValter  introduces  printing  into 
Scotland,  i.  44. 

Chester,  Bruce  establishes  his  headquarters 
at,  i.  110. 

Cheviots,  the,  ii.  290. 

Chisholm,  William,  bishop  of  Dunblane,  ii. 
263. 

Chisholm,  bishop  of  Dunblane,  iii.  206. 
Chisholm,  a  Popish  .agent,  iv.  168. 

Christieru,  king  of  Norway,  ii.  172, 199-€01. 
Christiern,  prince-royal  of  Denmark,  ii.  270, 
270  n. 

Christiern  II.  of  Denmark,  ii.  314,  350. 
Christina,  Bruce’s  sister,  made  prisoner',  i.  94. 
Christison,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  46. 
Chronicle  of  King  Swerar,  i.  17. 

Church  polity,  book  of,  iv.  14,  18. 

Cinque  ports,  French  merchantmen  plun¬ 
dered  by  some  English  ships  off  the,  i.  41. 
Clanc.ameron,  iii.  40. 

Clanranald,  iii.  40. 

Clanricsu'de,  Earl  of,  iv,  306. 

Clankayn,  iii.  40. 

Clark,  a  spy,  iii.  136. 

Clarencieux,  a  herald,  ii.  320,  324. 

Clement  VII.,  Pope,  death  of,  ii.  356. 

Clement  VIII.,  Pope,  iv.  309,  310. 

Clergy,  the,  of  England,  demur  to  the  supplies 
demanded  by  Edward  I.,  i.  48. 

Clergy,  Scottish,  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
Papal  legate,  1.  19 ;  commanded  by  the 
Pope  to  be  at  peace  witli  England,  74 ;  de¬ 
clare  Robert  Bruce  king,  107  ;  taxed  by 
David  II.,  203  ;  courts  held  by  the,  251 ; 
commercial  enterprise  of,  266 ;  contention 
with  the  Pope,  285 ;  learning  of,  289-291  ; 
arts  and  sciences,  300  ;  arclritecture  of  their 
buildings,  306,  307 ;  patronised  l)y  James 

1.,  ii.  04;  refoi-mation  of,  by  Bishop  Ken¬ 
nedy,  138  ;  their  service  courted  by  James 

11.,  142,  147  ;  their  ivct  against  pestilence, 
174  ;  attempt  of  Archbisliop  Gr,aham  to  re¬ 
form  the,  207  ;  licentiousness  of,  217 ;  from 
the  ranks  of  are  drawn  tlie  first  Reformers, 
342  ;  preferred  to  office  by  James  V.,  351 ; 
their  wealth  and  zeal,  359. 

Clifford,  Lord  Robert,  invades  Annandale,  I. 

67  ;  tries  to  enter  Stirling  castle,  116. 

Clifford,  Lord,  ii.  260. 

Clinton,  Lord,  iii.  56,  67,  63,  68. 

Clotlies,  price  of,  in  the  early  ages,  i.  282. 
Clunie-Oordon,  Laird  of,  iv.'223. 

Clyde,  private  ships  in  the,  ii.  251,  251  n. 

Coal,  state  of,  in  the  early  ages,  i.  281. 

Cobliam,  Lord,  iv.  306. 
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Col)haiii,  Sir  Richard,  at  the  battle  of  Biland 
abbey,  i.  144. 

Cochrane,  an  architect,  ii.  114,  213,  220-222, 
243. 

Cockburn  of  Ilenderland,  ii.  349. 

Cockburn,  Sir  Robert,  iv.  226,  227. 

Cockburn,  an  archer,  iii.  211. 

Cockburn  of  Skirling,  Sir  James,  iii.  295. 

Cockburn,  Sir  John,  iv.  258. 

Cockburn,  Patrick,  governor  of  Dalkeith 
castle,  ii.  159. 

Cocklaws,  tower  of,  ii.  27. 

Cockermouth,  iii.  288. 

Cockpool,  Laird  of,  ii.  246. 

Cockpool,  Laird  of,  iii.  63. 

Coinage,  an  enactment  regarding  the,  ii.  173, 
175  n. 

Coins,  their  value,  ii.  176. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  iv.  265. 

Coldbrandspath,  ii.  13. 

Coldingham  Moor,  iv.  160. 

Coldingham,  priory  of,  ii.  235,  299. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  iii.  164. 

College  of  Justice  first  instituted,  ii.  35L 

Collingwood,  Sir  Cuthbert,  iv.  7,  161. 

Colmkill,  records  of,  i.  18  n. 

Colquhoun  of  Luss,  Sir  John,  ii.  189,  215. 

Colvil  of  Oxenham,  murder  of,  ii.  145- 

Colvileof  Cleish,  iii.  96,  321,  iv.  70. 

Colvile  of  Easter  Wemyss,  iv.  68,  70,  216,  218. 

Colvile,  I^Ir  John,  iv.  66,  57,  60,  61,  64,  66, 
70,  72,  73,  85,  189,  196,  197,  214,  228,  238, 
278. 

Columbus,  ii.'266. 

Commercial  regulations,  ii.  87. 

Como,  Cardinal,  iv.  19. 

Competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  meet 
at  Holywell  Haugh,  i.  32. 

Comyn,  earl  of  Menteith,  i.  3 ;  loyalty  of,  to 
Alexander  III.,  5;  deprived  of  influence, 
6 ;  prepared  to  defend  Scotland,  6 ;  death 
of,  8. 

Comyns’  opposition  to  the  regency  gains 
ground,  i.  7 ;  protest  of  the,  against  the 
government,  7 ;  take  action  against  the 
government,  7 ;  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Wales,  7. 

ComjTi,  John,  repairs  to  the  court  of  France, 
i.  67  ;  defeats  the  English  army  at  Roslin, 
75 ;  finds  it  impossible  to  resist  Edward, 
76 ;  driven  to  the  mountains,  77  ;  attempts 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Forth,  77  ; 
submits  to  Edward,  78,  360  n.',  tries  to 
rouse  the  suspicions  of  Edward  against 
Bruce,  86  ;  his  conference  with  Bruce,  86 ; 
betrays  the  designs  of  Brace  to  Edward, 
86  ;  is  slain  by  Bruce  and  his  followers,  87. 

Comyn,  Sir  Robert,  slain  by  Kirkpatrick, 
i.  87. 

Comyn,  Walter,  slain,  i.  169. 

Conde,  Prince  of,  iii.  168. 

Confederates  of  the  Brig  of  Dee,  176. 

Confession  of  faith,  Scottish,  iii.  129. 

Congregation,  Lords  of  the,*iii.  86-90,  97. 

Conspiracy,  Babington’s,  iv.  101,  109,  112. 

Conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Brace,  i.  142. 

Conspiracies  against  the  royal  family  of  Scot¬ 
land,  ii.  132,  133. 

Constable,  Sir  Marmaduke,  ii.  290,  292. 

Constance,  Bishop  of,  i.  114. 

Continental  wars,  Scots  nobility  seek  distinc¬ 
tion  in,  i.  205. 
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Convention  of  the  nobles,  ii.  127. 
Copenhagen,  ii.  200,  201. 

Copland,  an  English  knight,  captures  David 
II.,  i.  192. 

Copland,  governor  of  Northumberland,  i.  198. 
Corbeuil,  Bishop  of,  a  Papal  nuncio,  i.  131. 
Cordelli,  French  ambassador,  ii.  314. 
Corebridge,  town  of,  burnt  by  Bruce,  i.  110. 
Corrichie,  hill  of,  iii.  167. 

Corstorphine,  ii.  278. 

Cornwall,  Eai*l  of,  advances  to  Perth,  i.  108. 
Cotesbache,  chamberlain  of  Edward  II.,  i. 
103  ;  his  orders  acquaint  us  with  an  early 
source  of  Scottish  wealth,  103. 

Council,  Scottish,  meet  in  Ilolyrood  monas¬ 
tery,  i.  221 ;  their  proceedings,  221. 
Council,  innovation  on  the  functions  of  the, 

i.  229. 

Council,  Lords  of  the,  iii.  225,  326. 

Council,  secret,  iii.  49,  50. 

Counter,  the,  a  prison,  iv.  129. 

Courcelles,  Monsieur  de,  iv.  146,  165. 
Couriers,  dilatory,  how  dealt  with,  iv.  63. 
Courtney,  Piers,  ii.  6. 

Cowdenknowes,  Laird  of,  iv.  160. 

Cowper,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  149. 
Cowsland,  village  of,  ii.  347. 

Crab,  John,  a  famous  Flemish  engineer,  i. 
134 ;  attacks  the  English  fleet  in  the  Tuy, 
167. 

Cranston,  William,  burgess  of  Edinburgh, 

ii.  127. 

Craig,  castle  of,  iv.  225. 

Craig,  Thomas,  famous  feudal  lawyer,  iv.  201, 
Craig,  a  Protestant  minister,  iii,  216,  223, 
250,  251,  267. 

Craig,  John,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  iv.  43, 
54,  97. 

Craig,  James,  iv.  212. 

Craiganairgid,  ii.  313. 

Craigmillar  castle,  ii.  310. 

Craigmillar,  iii.  229,  231,  236,  237,  iv.  15. 
Craignaucht  Hill,  ii.  126. 

Crail,  Knox  preaches  at,  iii.  96. 

Cramond  Island,  Lombard  merchants  offer  to 
establish  a  manufacturing  settlement  on,  i. 
23. 

Cranmer,  Bishop,  ii.  355. 

Cranston,  Mr  Michael,  iv.  253. 

Cranston,  village  of,  ii.  347. 

Crawar,  Paul,  a  Bohemian,  burnt  for  heresy, 
ii.  81. 

Crawford,  Alexander,  second  earl,  ii.  138, 
140,  141,  292,  293,  297,  329,  351. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  iii.  207,  325,  iv.  13,  66,  49, 
106,  169. 

Crawford,  Captain  John,  a  retainer  of  Darn- 
ley,  iii.  235,  236,  314,  336,  337. 

Cressingham,  Hugh  de,  made  treasurer  of 
Scotland,  i.  47  ;  receives  a  letter  from  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  48  ;  liis  character,  48  ;  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Stirling  bridge,  55  ;  his  skin  made 
into  a  sword  belt,  65. 

Crevant,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at,  ii.  63,  123. 
Crichton,  bishop  of  Dimkeld,  ii.  363. 

Crichton,  Lord  William,  ii.  68. 

Crichton,  Lord,  ii.  226,  227,  234. 

Crichton,  Sir  George,  created  Earl  of  Caith¬ 
ness,  ii.  160. 

Crichton,  Sir  James,  created  Earl  of  Moray, 
ii.  159. 

Crichton,  William,  gOYernoi  of  Edinburgh 
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castle,  ii.  121 ;  his  conduct  to  James  II., 
12.3  ;  feud  with‘'Livingston.  124  ;  reconcili¬ 
ation,  125-128,  130,  131,  135-137,  142,  153,  ■ 
154,  161 ;  his  death,  163. 

Crichton,  Sir  William,  son-in-law  of  James 
II.,  ii.  187. 

Crichton,  Sir  Andrew,  ii.  137. 

Crichton,  a  J esuit,  iv.  95,  230. 

Crichton  of  Sanquhar,  ii.  228,  234. 

Crie,  battle  of,  i.  104. 

Ci'isticleik,  a  cannibal,  i.  186. 

Cristijohnson,  leader  of  the  clan  Chattan,  ii.  5. 
Crofts,  Sir  James,  iii.  104,  115,  120, 137. 
Cromarty,  Eai-1  of,  i.  18. 

Cromwell,  secretary  to  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  354. 
Ci'ookston,  castle  of,  ii.  250. 

Crookston,  Laird  of,  iii.  254. 

Crosier,  Clement,  a  moss-trooper,  iii.  15  n. 
Croyser,  William,  a  Papal  nuncio,  ii.  134. 
Cruachin  Ben,  pass  of,  i.  105. 

Crucifubreis,  Alfonso  de,  a  Papal  nuncio,  ii. 
123, 134. 

Cruel,  Peter  the,  i.  224. 

Cryne,  a  Fleming,  i.  128  n. 

Cubiculars,  the,  iv.  252,  256. 

Culcreuch,  Galbraith  of,  surprises  Dumbarton 
castle,  ii.  136. 

Cullen,  Captain,  iii.  240,  254,  259, 283. 

Culross,  1.  144. 

Culsamoud,  iv.  225. 

Cumberland,  Earl  of,  iv.  137. 

Cumberland  invaded  by  Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan, 
i.  42 ;  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  citizens  of 
Carlisle,  iv.  2 ;  people  of,  purchase  a  truce 
from  Bruce,  110. 

Cunningham,  a  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Len¬ 
nox,  iii.  244.  ' 

Cunningham,  John,  an  Edinburgh  citizen,  iv. 
235,  241. 

Cunningham,  laird  of  Drumwhassel,  iii.  336. 
Cupar,  iii.  02. 

Cupar  Moor,  iii.  96,  174. 

Curie,  Elizabeth,  iv.  156,  157. 

Curie,  Queen  Mary’s  French  secretary,  iv. 
119-121,  125,  126,  128,  131,  133,  134,  134  n. 
135, 142. 

Curry,  Walter,  a  merchant  of  Dundee,  i.  187. 
Cyprus,  King  of,  at  the  English  court,  i.  216. 


D. 

Dacre,  Lord,  English  ambassador,  ii.  284,  290, 
202,  293,  296,  297,  300,  301,  303, 804,  307,  308, 
317,  318  n.,  322,  823,  323  n ;  his  death,  337, 
337  n. 

Dacre,  an  English  leader  at  the  battle  of  Sol¬ 
way  Moss,  ii.  374. 

Dacres,  Leonard,  iii.  325. 

D’Aguillar,  Don  Juan,  iv.  305. 

D’Alenjon,  Duke,  iii.  363,  iv.  7. 

Dalgleish,  George,  a  page,  iii.  282. 

Dalkeith,  iv.  15,  47. 

Dalkeith,  castle  of,  besieged,  ii.  168;  taken, 
iii.  67. 

D.alswinton  castle  taken  by  Bruce,  i.  110. 

Dalswlnton,  i.  106. 

Damiote,  an  astrologer,  iii.  219. 

Damon,  Monsieur,  iv.  268. 

Darcy,  Lord,  ii.  206. 

Darcy,  Sir  Anthony,  ii.  324,  352. 

Darui,  Sit'  John,  a  Prcnch  knight)  ii,  25. 


Darnley,  Stewart  of,  one  of  an  embassy  from 
France,  ii.  64,76. 

Darnley,  Lord,  iii.  181,  182;  arrives  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  dances  with  the  queen,  188 ;  his 
descent,  191, 192 ;  is  knighted  by  the  queen 
and  created  Earl  of  Ross,  196  ;  plot  against 
his  life,  204-206 ;  is  created  Duke  of  Albany, 
207 ;  accorded  the  title  of  king,  207  ;  his 
marriage,  207 ;  estranged  from  the  queen, 
215  ;  plots  against  the  life  of  Riccio,  215, 
216,  220-223 ;  intrigues  witli  the  Romanists, 
225-227,  230-233;  is  invited  by  Mary  to 
come  to  Edinburgh,  236 ;  is  lodged  at  the 
monastery  of  the  Blackfriars,  237  ;  murder 
of,  238  ;  his  burial,  239. 

Darnley,  Lord,  ii.  223. 

Darrel,  Mr,  iv.  133. 

D’Arsie  de  la  Bastie,  Anthony,  ii.  271,  278, 
297,  300,  309-311. 

David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  i.  83, 

David,  earl  of  Moray,  son  of  James  II.,  ii.  187. 

David,  son  of  Alexander  HI.,  death  of,  i.  22. 

David,  son  of  Bruce,  proposed  marriage  of, 
with  Joanna,  princess  of  England,  i.  154. 

David’s  tower,  iii.  360,  361. 

Davidson,  provost  of  Aberdeen,  ii.  40 ;  slain 
at  Harlaw,  4d. 

David  II.  crowned  at  Scone,  i.  163 ;  is  sent 
to  France,  168  ;  returns  to  Scotland,  lauds 
at  Inuerbervie,  187 ;  prepares  to  invade 
England,  190  ;  ho  rejects  the  advice  of  Sir 
AV.  Douglas,  190 ;  ho  encamps  near  Dur¬ 
ham,  191 ;  is  attacked  by  the  English,  101 ; 
battle  of  Durham,  191 ;  is  taken  prisoner, 
192 ;  is  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  192 ;  is 
liberated  upon  his  parole,  195 ;  to  retain 
his  liberty,  is  prepared  to  do  homage  to 
Edward  III.,  195 ;  the  Scots  unanimously 
oppose  him,  and  he  returns  to  captivity, 
195  ;  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  he  is 
liberated,  202;  change  which  imprisonment 
had  made  on  his  character,  203;  rescinds 
the  proceedings  of  the  Steward,  205 ;  his 
jealousy  of  the  Steward  makes  him  the  tool 
of  Edward  HI.,  205;  first  instalment  of 
his  ransom  paid,  206  ;  retreats  to  Kinross 
to  escape  the  pestilence,  208 ;  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  mistress  ho  imprisons  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  208  ;  he  proposes  to  the 
Scottish  Parliament  that  a  sou  of  Edward 
III.  should  bo  declared  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  211 ;  his  rage  at  the  answer  of 
the  three  estates,  211 ;  takes  up  arms 
against  the  Steward,  Ac.,  212  ;  compels 
their  submission,  213  ;  marries  Margaret 
Logy,  213;  visits  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin 
at  Walsingham,  214 ;  enters  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  England,  214  ;  agrees  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  independence  of  Scotland,  214 ;  his 
indifference  to  the  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  221 ;  is  obliged  to  pawn  his  jewels  for 
debt,  224,  376  n.  ;  with  ids  queen  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  2’26 ;  takes  the 
field  against  John  of  the  Isles,  228;  di¬ 
vorces  his  queen,  2.30  ;  meditates  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Holy  fkind,  231 ;  falls  ill  and 
dies,  281 ;  his  character,  281,  232. 

Davie  the  devil,  iv.  180. 

Davison,  Mr  Duncan,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv. 
225. 

Davison,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Liberton,  iV. 
42-46,  03,  54,  63,  75,  196,  206. 
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Davison,  Mr,  secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
sent  to  Scotland,  iv.  7,  55,  59,  78  ;  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Sir  James  Melvii,  79 ;  has 
audience  of  the  king,  80  ;  gets  up  a  faction 
against  Ai'ran,  85 ;  is  recalled  from  Scot¬ 
land,  92 ;  is  sent  for  by  Elizabeth  to  bring 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Queen 
Mary,  150,  150  n.  ;  is  upbraided  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  degraded,  159. 

D’ Ayala,  I’edro,  Spanish  envoy,  ii.  265. 

Deacons  of  trades,  ii.  73. 

Deartli  and  famine  in  Scotland,  i.  65. 

Death,  hymn  to,  iii.  170. 

Debt,  David  ll.’s  first  queen  compelled  to 
pawn  her  jewels  for,  i.  224. 

De  Croc,  French  ambassador,  iii.  225,  226, 
229,  232,  243,  249,  261,  252,  266,  256,  268, 
260,  265,  344,  346. 

D'Elbeuf,  Monsiem",  iii.  110, 117. 

De  Jure  Regni,  iv.  79. 

De  la  Wai'e,  Lord,  ill.  346,  iv.  136. 

Do  Ilambouiliet,  iii.  213. 

De  Sevre,  French  ambassador,  iii.  117,  118. 

De  Thermes,  a  French  officer,  iii.  70,  70  n., 
71. 

Dee,  Dr,  astrologer  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  iv. 
312. 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  ii.  356,  372. 

Dempster  of  Caraldstone.  David,  ii.  165. 

Denmark,  King  of,  at  the  English  court,  i. 
216. 

Denmark,  King  of,  ii.  286. 

Deposition  of  Edward  II.,  i.  148. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  tilts  with  Sir  W.  Douglas,  i. 
183 

Derby,  Earl  of,  iii.  304 ;  iv.  137. 

Deserters,  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  iii.  37. 

Desmond,  Earl  of,  ii.  260. 

Devorguilla,  mother  of  Daliol,  i.  30,  ii.  43. 

Dhu,  Angus,  or  Black  Angus,  ii.  40,  70. 

Dickson,  an  English  pedagogue,  iv.  260. 

Dickson,  Fait,  ii.  215. 

Dickson,  servant  of  Sir  J.  Douglas,  i.  98. 

Dickson  of  the  Tower,  Tom,  ii.  216. 

Dieppe,  James  IV.  lands  at,  ii,  358. 

Dieppe,  iv.  24. 

Dingwall,  ii.  272. 

Dirleton,  Baron  of,  i.  337. 

Diricton,  castle  of,  i.  61. 

Dirleton,  ii.  127. 

Discipline,  book  of,  iii.  368. 

Doiu,  treasurer  of  Queen  Mary,  iii.  240. 

Donald  of  the  Isles  defeated  and  slain,  i. 
105. 

Donald  of  the  Isles,  iii.  35,  39. 

Donald  Dhu,  rebellion  of,  ii.  272,  272  n.,  276. 

Donegal,  a  powerful  chieftain,  i.  104  ii. 

Douibristle,  the  English  fleet  arrive  at.  i. 
130 ;  the  armament  effect  a  landing,  but 
are  repulsed,  130. 

D’Osell,  Freuch  ambassador,  iii.  62,  64,  75, 
96, 117,  120,  136,  142, 145,  149-162. 

Douglas,  Lord  William,  departs  for  the  cru¬ 
sades,  i.  19. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  surrenders  Berwick 
castle  to  Edward  I.,  and  swears  fealty  to 
him,  i.  44;  joins  the  Scottish  forces,  49; 
takes  the  castle  of  Disdeir  and  Sanquhar, 
80 ;  afterwards  submits  to  Edward,  51 ;  is 
present  at  Wallace’s  election,  68,  89. 

Douglas,  Sir  James,  joins  Bruce,  i.  89 ;  ac¬ 
companies  Bruce  in  bis  wanderings,  92, 93 ; 
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he  lands  in  Arran,  and  takes  Brodick 
castle,  96 ;  surprises  and  destroys  Douglas 
castle,  97  ;  “  The  Douglas  Larder,”  98;  the 
“  Good  Sh’  James,”  99 ;  defeats  Sir  P, 
Mowbray,  100 ;  again  surprises  and  de¬ 
stroys  Douglas  castle,  105 ;  takes  Eandolph 
prisoner,  105 ;  he  defeats  the  men  of  Lorn, 
106 ;  ho  wastes  and  sacks  the  north  of 
England,  110,  130,  139,  149,  150;  attacks 
Carlisle,  and  is  repulsed  and  wounded,  110 ; 
takes  Roxbui-gh  castle.  111 ;  his  noble  con¬ 
duct  at  Bannockburn,  117-120 ;  his  rapid 
pursuit  of  Edward  II.,  121 ;  he  slays  in  fight 
Sir  T.  de  Richemont,  129 ;  he  encounters 
Edmund  de  Cailou,  and  siays  him,  129  ;  in 
personal  combat,  he  slays  Sir  Ralph  Ne¬ 
ville,  130;  the  terror  of  his  name,  “The 
Black  Douglas,”  130 ;  he  assists  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Berwick,  134 ;  he  is  appointed  pro¬ 
visionally  tutor  to  the  heir  of  Scotiand,  135 ; 
he  attempts  to  carry  off  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  138 ;  defeats  the  English  army  at 
Mitton,  139 ;  cuts  off  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  English  at  Melrose,  144 ;  desperate 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Biland  abbey,  144 ; 
makes  a  night  attack  on  the  English  camp  at 
Wear,  162 ;  his  skilful  retreat,  152 ;  he  pro¬ 
mises  to  fulfil  the  dying  request  of  Bruce, 
158 ;  sets  sail  for  the  Holy  Land,  161 ;  visits 
Spain,  162 ;  is  slain  in  battle  by  the  Sai-a- 
cens,  162  «.;  is  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Douglas,  162  ;  his  character  and  personal 
appearance,  162. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  lord  of  Galloway,  brother 
of  Sir.  James,  surprises  Edward  Baliol’s  en¬ 
campment,  i.  169;  ravages  Gillsland,  169  ; 
is  elected  regent,  170 ;  is  defeated  at  Hali- 
don  Hill,  172;  'is  mortally  wounded  and 
made  prisoner,  173. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  knight  of  Liddesdale,  i. 
162  ;  is  attacked  by  the  English  and  made 
prisoner,  169  ;  is  put  m  fetters,  170  ;  is  li¬ 
berated,  177  ;  is  sorely  wounded,  181 ;  ex 
pels  the  English  from  Teviotdale,t  183  ;  is 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Perth,  185  ;  takes 
Edinburgh  castle  by  stratagem,  187 ;  trea¬ 
cherously  seizes  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  188;  starves 
him  to  death  in  Hermitage  castle,  188 ;  is 
appointed  governor  of  Roxburgh  castle, 
Ac.,  189  ;  is  taken  jn'isoner  at  the  battle  of 
Durham,  192  ;  he  purchases  his  liberty  by 
sacrificing  his  allegiance,  195 ;  enmity 
against  Lord  W.  Douglas,  196 ;  is  murdered 
by  his  kinsman,  196. 

Douglas,  Lord  William,  nephew  of  tiie  Good 
Sir  James,  i.  194;  the  steady  enemy,  of 
England,  195 ;  he  murders  his  kinsman 
Sir  W.  Douglas,  196 ;  overreaches  Edward 
III.,  200 ;  passes  over  to  France,  201 ;  is 
.present  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  201 ;  re¬ 
turns  to  Scotland,  201 ;  opposed  to  the  de¬ 
signs  of  David  II.  to  change  the  succession, 
212  ;  submits  to  the  royal  clemency,  213  ; 
visits  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket, 
218  ;  absents  himself  from  the  meetings  of 
pariiament,  224;  proceeds  beyond  seas, 
224;  returns  to  Scotland,  and  announces 
his  intention  to  oppose  the  accession  of 
Robert  III,,  326;  abandons  his  intention, 
327,  383  n.  ;  the  king’s  daughter  promised 
in  marriage  to  his  son.  327 ;  is  promoted, 
327. 
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Douglas,  Earl  of,  invades  England,  i.  343 ; 
encounters  Hotspur  at  N ewcastle,  346 ;  in 
single  combat  captures  Percy’s  pennon; 
346  ;  retreats  to  Otterburn,  347  ;  battle  of, 
347 ;  is  killed,  348 ;  is  buried  in  Melrose 
abbey,  348. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  earl  of,  the  Grim,  marries 
his  daughter  to  Duke  of  Kothesay,  ii.  12  ; 
his  death,  20. 

Douglas,  Ai’chibald,  earl  of,  takes  part  in  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  ii.  22  ;  in¬ 
vades  England,  23 ;  battle  of  Homildon 
Hill,  24 ;  made  prisoner,  25  ;  joins  the  Percy 
rebellion,  and  is  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  28  ;  is  ransomed,  36- 
38;  interests  himself  in  the  liberation  of 
James  I.,  48  ;  is  arrested  at  Perth,  58 ;  is 
Rberated,  59. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  foui'th  earl  of,  ii.  121. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  fifth  earl  of,  and  duke  of 
Tourraine,  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Scotland,  ii.  121 ;  died  at  Restalrig,  125. 

Douglas,  William,  sixth  earl  of,  ii.  128  ;  his 
vast  possessions,  129 ;  his  incautious  ex¬ 
pressions,  131 ;  is  Induced  to  visit  Edin¬ 
burgh,  treacherously  seized,  and  beheaded 
132,  132  n.,  380,  381. 

Douglas,  James,  seventh  earl  of,  surnamed 
the  Gross,  ii.  133,  134. 

Douglas,  William,  eighth  earl  of,  marries  his 
cousin,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,  ii.  133 ; 
his  descent  and  allies,  135 ;  he  enters  into  a 
coalition  against  Chancellor  Crichton,  136 ; 
Is  created  lord-lientenant  of  the  kingdom, 
136 ;  levels  Barnton  castle  with  the  ground, 
137  ;  obtains  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife, 

i.  137, 137  n. ;  coalition  of,  with  Livingston 
and  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  ii.  139  ;  invests 
Edinburgh  castle,  139 ;  its  surrender  to 
him,  139 ;  forms  a  treasonable  league, 
142 ;  he  strives  to  plunge  the  country  into 
war  with  England,  143 ;  attends  the  tour¬ 
nament  at  Stirling  at  the  head  of  5000  re¬ 
tainers,  145  ;  repairs  to  Rome,  151 ;  re¬ 
turns  to  Scotland,  152  ;  is  deprived  of  his 
lieutenancy,  153 ;  his  tyranny,  153 ;  seeks 
to  precipitate  an  outbreak  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  154;  prepares  for  a  rising,  154;  puts 
JIaclellan  a  tutor  to  death,  154  ;  his  scorn¬ 
ful  jesting,  155 ;  the  king  opens  negotia¬ 
tions  with  him,  156  ;  he  goes  to  Stirling 
under  the  safe  conduct  of  the  king,  156 ; 
is  stabbed  there  by  the  king,  and  slain,  157. 

Donglas,  James,  ninth  earl  of,  burns  Stirling, 

ii.  158  ;  renounces  his  allegiance,  159 ;  sues 
for  pardon,  160 ;  engages  in  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Yorkists,  163;  is 
discovered,  and  flies,  163,  164 ;  gathers  a 
force,  but  is  defeated  by  the  king,  164  ;  is 
outlawed,  165  ;  finds  shelter  in  England, 
166  ;  invades  Scotland,  but  is  repulsed,  172 ; 
leagues  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  191, 
192  71.  ;  close  of  his  career,  228. 

Douglas'  Archibald,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Darnley,  iii.  235,  237,  iv.  30,  31, 
37,  38,  52,  53,  57,  101,  105,  107  ;  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  111,  112,  147, 
148. 

Douglas,  Mr  Alexander,  a  Scottish  preacher, 
iv.  225. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  hostage  for  Earl  of  Doug¬ 
las,  ii,  37. 


Douglas  of  Kilspindy,  Archibald,  ii.  338,  366. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  constable  of  Edinburgh 
castle,  iv.  39,  74 

Douglas,  Arthur,  iii.  320. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  uncle  to  Earl  of  Angus, 
ii.  315,  344,  347. 

Douglas  castle,  rebuilt  by  the  English,  i.  99. 

Douglas,  Catherine,  her  noble  sacrifice,  ii.  91. 

Dougias,  Eiizabeth,  ii.  91. 

Dougias,  George,  brother  of  Lochleven,  iii. 
284,  285,  322,  iv.  41,  42,  52,  147. 

Douglas,  George,  Darnley’s  cousin,  iii.  215, 
220,  232,  259. 

Douglas,  Sir  Ai-chibald,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
France,  i.  329 ;  takes  Sir  T.  Musgi'ave  pri¬ 
soner,  334;  sacks  Northumberland,  336; 
ravages  Cumberland,  342. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  surnamed  the  Black, 
invades  Ireland,  i.  344. 

Douglas  of  Strathbrook,  Sir  James,  ii.  5. 

Douglas,  Sir  George,  ii.  338,  341,  344,  247, 
368,  372;  intrigues  with  Henry  YIII.,  iii. 
5,  12,  13,  24,  28,  31,  31  n.,  32,  33,  55,  65  ; 
his  castle  of  Dalkeith  taken,  67,  iv.  27. 

Douglas  of  Balveny,  James,  ii.  143-151. 

Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  James,  hostage  for  Earl 
of  Douglas,  ii.  37. 

Douglas,  James,  hostage  for  his  grandfather, 

ii.  37. 

Douglas  of  Parkhead,  James,  ii.  366. 

Dougias  of  Pittendreich,  J ames,  i v.  39. 

Douglas,  Sir  J.,  at  Homiidon,  ii.  25. 

Dougias,  John,  a  converted  friar,  iii.  84,  86, 
91,  261. 

Dougias,  laird  of  Whittingham,  iv.  35,  39. 

Douglas  Larder,  i.  98. 

Douglas,  Lady  Margaret,  the  mother  of  Darn- 
ley,  ii.  305 ;  married  to  Duke  of  Lennox, 

iii.  25. 

Douglas,  Margaret,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway, 
ii.  133-135,  161. 

Douglas,  a  messenger,  iii.  322. 

Douglas,  a  page,  iii.  284. 

Douglas  of  Parkhead,  iv.  39. 

Douglas,  the  poet,  11.  268. 

Douglas,  James,  prior  of  Pluscardine,  iv.  39. 

Douglas,  provost  of  Lincluden,  iv.  99,  105. 

Douglas,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  261. 

Douglas,  W'Uliam,  brother  of  Earl  of  Angus, 
ii.  315. 

Douglas  of  Lochleven,  William,  iii.  261,  264, 
276,  288,  iv.  9.  15,  49,  68,  70. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  hostage  for  Earl  of 
Douglas,  ii.  37. 

Douglasdale,  ii.  161. 

Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  Archibald,  ii.  39. 

Douglas  of  Abercorn,  James,  ii.  34. 

Douglas  of  Spot,  iv.  280. 

Douglas,  David,  seized  and  executed,  ii.  132. 

Douglas,  Gavin,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  treiison- 
able  intercourse  of,  with  England,  ii.  299, 
301,  305,  306,  307  7>,,  310,  315,  316,  319, 
319  n„  320. 

Douglas,  John  of,  ii.  226. 

Douglas,  history  of  the  house  of,  i.  91. 

Douglas,  church  ol,  i.  16.3. 

Douglas,  earldom  of,  i.  196. 

Douglas  Tower,  i.  198. 

Doune,  Lady,  iv.  183. 

Doune,  Thomas  of,  a  Scottish  “scoumar”  of 
the  sea,  sails  up  the  river  Ban,  i.  128. 

Doune  castle,  iv.  26,  27. 


Dow,  Craljf,  lit.  33S. 

Dowiirt,  ii.  272. 

Di'iilTen  c«stle,  iv.  21. 

Drake,  Admiral,  ii.  2S3. 

Drimmin.  iv.  222. 

Dron,  of,  iii.  204. 

Dnimmomi,  Bm-on,  ii.  234,  240.  240  ‘’50  "SO 

300,  301.  >  >  I  I  . 

,  Drummond,  clan,  iv.  169. 

Drummond,  Lady  Euphemia,  ii.  270. 
Drnmiuond  of  Ilawthornden,  ii.  42. 

Lady  Margaret,  ii.  246,  20S-270, 
270  H.,  394. 

Drummond,  Lady  Sybilla,  u.  270. 

Drummond,  Sir  Malcolm,  outrage  on,  ii.  29. 
Drummond,  Mr  Thomas,  a  preaclier,  iii.  194 
Drury,  Sir  Drew,  iv.  151-153,  156. 

Drury,  Sir  William,  iii.  234,  240,  244,  258,  2.82 
319,  323,  328,  339,  343,  344,  346,  355,  357, 

361,  ,363.  <  >  <  ,  , 

Drury,  a  Jesuit,  iv.  103,  164. 

Dryburgh  abbey  burnt,  i.  341. 

Dryburgh,  Abbot  of,  iv.  14,  70. 

Drylaw,  Laird  of,  iii.  301. 

Du  Dartas,  the  poet,  iv.  170. 

Dublin,  e.xpedition  sails  from,  iii.  39. 

Duclial,  castle  of,  ii.  250. 

Dudley,  duke  of  Nortliumberlaud,  iii.  50, 
68-62.  ’ 
Dudley,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  63. 

Dudley,  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  iii.  170, 177, 
183,  184,  218,  ,304.  ’ 

Duke,  title  of,  first  introduced  into  Scotland, 
ii.  6.  ’ 

Dumbarton,  seasonable  an-ival  at,  of  arms, 
Ac.,  i.  170,  ii.  366,  iii.  20,  39,  325;  its  cap¬ 
ture  by  Captain  Crawford,  330,  837. 
Dumfries,  the  headquarters  for  a  time  of 
Edward  I.,  i.  70. 

Dun,  one  of  the  Babington  conspiracy,  iv. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  i.  45. 

Duubar,  Gawin,  archbishop  of  Glasgow  ii 
340,  351,  357,  363.  " 

Duubar,  arohdean  of  St  -Andrews,  ii.  306. 
Duubar,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  ii.  315. 

Dunbar,  castle  of,  given  up  to  the  Scottish 
leaders  by  the  Countess  of,  1.  4t ;  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  surrender  by  AVarenne,  earl  of 
Surrey,  44 ;  agrees  conditionally  to  do  so, 
45  ;  Surrey  routs  the  Scottish  army  near, 
45  ;  disastrous  result  of  the  battle,  45  ;  de¬ 
fence  of,  by  Black  Agnes,  182. 

Duubar,  Countess  of,  i.  44. 

Dunbar,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  E.arl  of  March, 
ii.  12. 

Dunbar,  Earl  of,  despatched  to  Scotland,  i.  5. 
Dunbar,  I’atrick,  earl  of,  oppos.rd  to  the 
claims  of  Margaret  of  Norway,  i.  25  ;  re¬ 
ceives  a  grant  from  Edward  1.,  38  ;  treach¬ 
ery  of,  02. 

Dunbar,  Mariot  de,  ii.  138. 

Dunbar,  the  poet,  i.  296,  ii.  268. 

Dunbar,  Sir  Alexander,  ii.  240. 

Dunbar,  Sir  David,  sliiys  one  of  the  assassins 
of  James  I.,  ii.  92. 

Duncan  of  Airdrie,  Andrew,  ii.  .342. 

Duncan,  earl  of  Fife,  regent  of  Scotland,  i. 

25  ;  is  assassinated,  25. 

Duncan,  earl  of  Fife,  made  prisoner  at  Dup- 
plin,  i.lOO;  joins  the  English,  107;  officiates 
at  Baliol’s  coronation,  167, 
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Duncan,  Jely,  iv.  ISO.  ‘ 

Duncauson,  ‘Robert,  ii.  92. 

Duucanson,  Thomas,  minister  of  the  royal 
household,  iv.  16,  22,  42,  46.  ^ 

Dundalk,  i.  127. 

Dundarg,  a  stronghold  in  Buchan  i  75 
Dundas,  Archibidd,  ii.  146.  ’ 

Duudas  castle,  surrender  of,  ii.  146 
Dundas  of  Dundas,  ii.  151. 

Dundas,  James,  ii.  147. 

Dundee,  general  council  of  Scottish  prelates 
and  clergy  meet  at,  i.  107. 

Dundee  becomes  surety  for  the  ransom  of 
James  T.,  ii.  49. 

Dundee,  Consffible  of,  slain  at  Ilarlaw,  ii.  41. 
Dundouald,  sir  John,  slain  at  Dunfermline 
ii.  60.  ’ 

Duudrennan  abbey,  iii.  288. 

Dunfermline,  abbey  of,  i.  I'oo. 

Dunfermline,  a  sou  born  to  Bruce  at,  i.  145. 
Dunfermline,  I’itcairn,  abbot  of,  iii  317  331 
349,  Soli  352,’ 

Dunibersel,  iv.  182.  ’ 

Duuipace,  Laird  of,  iv.  232. 

Dunkeld,  Bishop  of,  iii.  301. 

Duukeld,  Railston,  bishop  of,  ii.  142. 

Dunkeld,  Sinclair,  bishop  of,  repulses  the 
English  at  Donibristle,  i.  130 
Dunkirk,  iv.  212. 

Dunoon,  castle  of,  taken  by  storm  i  176 
Dunse,  ii.  311. 

DnnsUaQ'nage,  castle  of,  i.  106,  ii.  SO. 
Dunskaich,  c.astle  of,  ii.  312. 

Diiplanis,  John,  French  envoy,  ii.  305,  300 
309,  310.  ’ 

Dupplin  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  105. 

Dupplin,  Sir  AVilliam,  assists  in  the  defence 
ol  Stirling  castle,  i.  79. 

Durham,  Darnley’s  page,  iii  278 
Durham,  battle  of,  i.  191 ;  the  Scots  defeated 
with  great  loss,  192,  371  n. 

DuiJ^am,  bishopric  of,  ravaged  by  Bruce,  i. 

Durham,  city  of,  sacked  by  Bnice,  i,  110  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  bishotiric  of,  purchase  a 
truce,  110. 

Durham,  contributions  levied  on,  by  the  Scots, 
i.  124.  * 

Durie,  John,  au  Edinburgh  minister,  iv  4140 
51,  71,  97.  ’ 

Durisdeer,  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of,  at  Ilomil- 
don,  ii.  25  ;  conspires  against  Henry  IV 
27  ;  slain  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  28.  ’’ 
Durward,  Alau,  i.  3 ;  aceusatiou  against  by 
Comyn  and  Mar,  4 ;  restored  to  favour.  6  ■ 
flight  to  England,  7. 

Durward  the  Justiciar’s  mission  to  England 


E. 

Earl  Marshal,  sarcastic  remark  of  tlie,  iii.  1.30. 
Easter  Wemyss,  Lord  of,  iv.  283. 

Eccles,  on  tlie  Tweed,  ii.  320,  327. 

Eclipse,  the  date  of  au  historical  event  verified 
by  an,  i.  11. 

Eclipse,  total,  i.  432  ;  called  the  “black  hour  ’> 
ii.  81. 

Eden,  the  river,  iv.  244,  245. 

Ediuburgli,  peace  with  England  proclaimed 
2  A 
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at,  in  1327-8,  i.  155 ;  visited  by  Duke  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  335  ;  spares  it  from  plunder,  335  ; 
burnt  and  plundered,  341;  James  II.  car¬ 
ried  ofif  to,  ii.  128 ;  James,  e.arl  of  Douglas, 
and  others  renounce  theirallegiance  to  the 
king  at,  159 ;  burnt  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
iii.  23. 

Edinburgh  castle  surprised  by  Earl  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  i.  6  ;  after  a  siege  of  eight  days,  sur¬ 
renders  to  Edward  I.,  45;  taken  by  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph,  112 ;  defence  of,  by  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  iii.  316,  358-361. 

Edgebuckling  Brae,  iii.  63. 

Edmeston  Edge,  iv.  216,  216  n. 

Edmonson,  James,  iii.  278. 

Edmonstone  Edge,  iii.  57. 

Edrington  castle,  ii.  354. 

Edward  I.,  his  coronation,  i.  20;  his  first  de¬ 
signs  against  the  independence  of  Scot¬ 
land,  20 ;  does  homage  to  the  King  of 
Erance  for  his  continental  possessions,  20  ; 
accepts  the  homage  of  the  King  of  Scotland 
for  the  possessions  held  in  England  by  that 
sovereign,  21 ;  projects  the  marriage  of  his 
son  with  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  24;  the 
estates  of  Scotland  seek  his  advice,  25  ; 
Eric,  king  of  Norway,  sends  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  to  him,  26  ;  by  his  appointment  the 
Scottish  and  N orwegian  commissioners  meet 
at  Salisbury,  26;  he  procures  a  dispensation 
from  the  Pope  for  the  manuage  of  his  son, 
26 ;  he  enters  into  a  treaty  with  Scotland  and 
Norway,  26  ;  he  addresses  a  letter  to  the 
Scottish  Estates,  27  ;  he  sounds  the  Scottish 
commissioners  as  to  the  projected  marri¬ 
age,  27  ;  sends  Antony  Beck  to  Norway  to 
induce  the  Norwegian  ministers  to  send 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  to  England,  28  ;  ap¬ 
points  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  the 
Scottish  Estates  respecting  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  28  ;  the  influence  which  he  ac¬ 
quires  by  the  treaty  of  Brigham,  28  ;  ap¬ 
points  Antony  Beck  governor  of  Scotland, 
28  ;  demands  the  surrender  into  his  hands 
of  aU  the  strongholds  in  Scotland,  28  ;  his 
designs  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the 
young  Queen  of  Scotland,  31 ;  assembles  an 
army  and  holds  a  conference  at  Norham, 
31  ;  assumes  the  title  of  “  Lord  Paramount 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,”  31 ;  he  gives 
the  Scottish  Estates  time  to  consider  his 
pretensions,  32 ;  he  lavishes  his  promises 
among  the  Scottish  nobility,  32 ;  as  Lord 
Paramount  of  Scotland,  he  presides  at  the 
meeting  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  compe¬ 
titors  for  the  throne  of  Scotland,  32 ;  the 
Scottish  regents  deliver  the  kingdom  into 
his  hands,  33 ;  appoints  officers  to  govern 
Scotland,  33 ;  receives  homage  from  the 
chief  nobility  of  Scotland,  34 ;  visits  many 
places  in  Scotland,  and  receives  homage 
from  the  principal  inhabitants,  34 ;  sends 
officers  into  the  remote  districts  to  receive 
the  same,  34  ;  he  returns  to  Berwick  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  claims  of  the  competitors  forthe 
Scottish  throne,  34 ;  he  awards  the  king¬ 
dom  to  Baliol,  37 ;  a  citizen  of  Berwick  ap¬ 
peals  to  him  against  the  decision  of  the 
Scottish  regents,  39 ;  intimates  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  be  bound  by  no  previous  promises, 
39 ;  summons  Baliol  and  his  principal 
nobility  to  meet  him  at  Newcastle,  39  ;  an¬ 


nounces  his  determination,  39 ;  his  policy 
towards  the  King  of  Scotland,  39 ;  to  an¬ 
other  case  of  appeal  he  again  commands 
Baliol  to  appear  before  him,  40  ;  he  is  sum¬ 
moned  as  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  France  to 
appear  at  Paris,  41 ;  he  refuses  to  do  so, 
and  renounces  his  allegiance  to  Philip,  41 ; 
he  declares  war  against  France,  and  sum¬ 
mons  the  King  of  Scotland  and  his  nobles 
to  attend  him,  41  ;  they  treat  his  sum¬ 
mons  with  scorn,  41 ;  his  dissimulation,  42  ; 
professes  friendship  for  Robert  de  Bruce, 
and  promises  him  the  crown,  42 ;  he  as¬ 
sembles  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Scot¬ 
land,  43 ;  besieges  Berwick,  storms  the 
town,  and  puts  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  43 ;  despatches  the  Earl  of  Suivey 
to  take  Dunbar  castle,  44  ;  the  castle  sur¬ 
renders  to  him  in  person,  45  ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  castles  are  surrendered  to  him,  45  ; 
keeps  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St  John 
in  Perth,  45  ;  he  receives  messengers  from 
Baliol,  45 ;  he  receives  from  the  Scottish 
king  the  surrender  of  his  kingdom.  46 ;  he 
sends  Baliol  and  his  son  to  the  Tower,  46  ; 
he  continues  his  progress  to  Elgin,  46  ;  he 
destroys  the  chartulary  of  Scone  abbey, 
46  ;  he  holds  a  parliament  at  Berwick,  and 
receives  the  homage  of  the  Scottish  nobil¬ 
ity,  &c.,  47 ;  he  is  reminded  of  his  promise 
by  Robert  de  Bruce,  47  ;  his  haughty  re¬ 
ply.  47 ;  his  measures  for  the  pacification 
and  subjugation  of  Scotland,  47  ;  in  his  war 
with  France  he  encoimters  the  opposition  of 
his  prelates  and  nobility,  48  ;  he  supersedes 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  as  governor  of  Scotland, 
52 ;  can'ies  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
whit  him  to  Flanders,  and  sends  their  sons 
as  hostages  to  England,  52  ;  he  passes  over 
to  Flanders,  52 ;  the  English  nobility  are 
again  refractory,  58 ;  he  promises  to  con¬ 
cede  their  demands,  59 ;  he  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  King  of  France,  59;  arrives 
in  England,  and  assembles  an  army  for  the 
invasion  of  Scotland,  69 ;  he  reaches,  with¬ 
out  opposition,  Templeliston,  61 ;  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  Sir  John  Marmaduke,  61 ;  his 
treatment  of  the  Welsh  mutineera,  62  ;  he 
is  about  to  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  when  he 
learns  by  treachery  the  position  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  army,  62 ;  the  l>attle  of  Falkirk,  64 ;  he 
secures  victory  by  bringing  up  his  reserve 
of  archers  and  slingers,  64;  he  is  compelled 
by  famine  to  retreat,  65 ;  he  issues  writs  for 
the  assembling  of  a  new  army,  60;  Philip 
of  France  attempts  to  induce  him  to  make 
peace  with  Scotland,  60 ;  he  declines  his 
mediation,  67 ;  he  liberates  Baliol  at  tho 
intercession  of  the  Pope,  67 ;  he  bestows 
Baliol’s  lands  upon  his  own  nephew,  68 ; 
his  restless  activity,  68 ;  assembles  a  par¬ 
liament  at  York,  68  ;  marches  with  his 
army  to  Berwick,  but  his  nobles  again  prove 
refractory,  68 ;  he  again  invades  Scotland, 
69 ;  takes  several  castles,  and  encamps 
at  Irvine,  69 ;  his  hopes  of  conquest  de¬ 
layed  by  the  approach  of  winter,  70 ;  he 
grants  the  Scots  a  truce,  70 ;  an  admoni¬ 
tory  bull  addressed  to  him  by  tho  Pope, 
70 ;  admonitions  to  him  of  tho  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  71;  his  wrath^on  hearing 
them,  71 ;  summons  a  parliament  at  Lin- 
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coin,  72;  submits  to  it  his  claim  to  Scot¬ 
land,  72;  refuses  to  submit  his  pretended 
rights  in  Scotland  to  the  See  of  Home,  73 ; 
he  assembles  another  army  for  the  invasion 
of  Scotland,  and  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Sir  Thomas  d,  Becket,  73 ;  estab¬ 
lishes  his  headquarters  at  Linlithgow,  73  ; 
he  returns  to  London,  74 ;  he  sacrifices  his 
ally  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  74 ;  he  again  in¬ 
vades  Scotland,  76;  advances  victoriously 
to  Morayshire,  penetrates  into  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  returns  to  Dunfermline,  where  he 
takes  up  his  winter  quarters,  77 ;  he  con¬ 
venes  an  English  parliament  at  St  An¬ 
drews,  and  commands  the  attendance  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  78;  his  rage  against  Wal¬ 
lace,  78  ;  he  besieges  Stirling  castle,  79  ; 
his  personal  risks,  79  ;  he  receives  person¬ 
ally  the  surrender  of  Stirling  castle,  81 ;  he 
sets  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Wallace,  81 ; 
his  measures  for  the  capture  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  chief  prove  successful,  81 ;  discovers 
the  designs  of  the  younger  Bruce,  87  ;  re¬ 
ceives  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Comyn, 
89 ;  prepares  to  invade  Scotland,  90 ;  vows 
to  die  in  Palestine,  90 ;  proceeds  to  Car¬ 
lisle,  91 ;  publishes  an  ordinance  against 
those  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Comyn,  93 ; 
commands  the  execution  of  two  of  Bruce’s 
brothers  and  Sir  Eeginald  Crawford,  98 ; 
his  fatal  illness,  101 ;  expires  at  Burgh- 
upon-Sands,  101 ;  his  dying  commands,  101. 

Edward  II.,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  invades 
Scotland,  i.  69,  76,  91 ;  he  succeeds  his 
father,  101 ;  receives,  at  Roxburgh  castle, 
the  homage  of  some  Scottish  barons,  101 ; 
appoints  a  guardian  of  Scotland  and  returns 
to  England,  101 ;  appoints  another  guar¬ 
dian,  102;  writes  to  the  citizens  of  Perth, 
103 ;  his  capricious  policy,  105 ;  accepts  the 
mediation  of  France,  106 ;  invades  Scot¬ 
land,  108 ;  complains  to  the  Pope  of  the 
merciless  spirit  of  the  Scots,  108];  he  writes 
letters  to  J  ohn  of  Argyle,  109  ;  he  writes  to 
the  warden  of  Dundee,  111 ;  he  makes  im¬ 
mense  preparations  for  the  relief  of  Stirling 
castle,  113 ;  magnitude  of  the  force  with 
which  he  invades  Scotland,  114,  366  n. ; 
marches  to  '.Bannockburn,  116 ;  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  116-121 ;  his  flight  from  the 
field,  121 ;  he  has  recourse  for  aid  to  the 
Pope,  130 ;  he  assembles  an  army  and  be¬ 
sieges  Bemick,  136-138 ;  raises  the  siege, 
and  tries  to  intercept  Douglas  and  Ran¬ 
dolph,  139 ;  he  seeks  a  truce  with,  Scot¬ 
land,  il40 ;  determines  to  obtain  a  peace 
by  force  of  arms,  143 ;  invades  Scotland, 
143  ;  plunders  and  destroys  Slelrose,  144  ; 
retreats  homewards,  144 ;  is  attacked  by 
the  Scots  at  Biland  abbey,  and  completely 
defeated,  144,  145  ;  wishes  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  146 ;  he  complains  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Pope,  146  ;  is  deposed,  148. 

Edward  III.  assumes  the;royal  dignity,  i.  148  ; 
invades  Scotland,  151 ;  is  nearly  captured 
or  slain  in  a  night  attack,  152 ;  his  policy 
towards  Scotland,  160  ;  connives  at  a  con¬ 
spiracy  for  the  restoration  of  Edward  Ba- 
liol,  162  ;  his  misrepresentations  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Scots,  169  ;  he  writes  to  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  &c.,  170 ;  besieges  Ber¬ 
wick,  170  ;  terms  proposed  by  the  be¬ 


sieged,  170 ;  they  give  him  hostages,  170 ; 
to  intimidate  the  citizens,  he  hangs  the 
son  of  the  late  governor,  171 ;  defeats  the 
Scots  at  Halidon  Hill,  172,  173  n.  ;  fills 
the  ranks  of  his  army  with  convicted  crim¬ 
inals,  174  ;  Baliol  surrenders  to  him  the 
town,  castle,  and  county  of  Berwick,  174 ; 
invades  Scotland,  177  ;  consents  to  a  short 
truce,  178  ;  again  invades  Scotland,  180  ; 
hastens  to  the  aid  of  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of 
Athole,  181 ;  returns  to  England,  181 ;  forms 
an  alliance  with  John  of  the  Isles,  182  ;  he 
claims  the  crown  of  France,  182  ;  the  meas¬ 
ures  by  which  he  hopes  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  the  Scots,  194 ;  is  compelied  to  conclude 
a  truce,  194 ;  resumes  his  design  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  invades  Scotland  for; the  flftli 
time,  200 ;  narrowly  ;escapes  being  made 
prisoner,  201 ;  encom-ages  Scots  merchants, 
205-209  ;  secret  conference  with  David  II., 
214 ;  entertains  at  once  four  kings,  216 ; 
grants  royal  letters  to  a  Scots  tile-maker, 
219,  220  ;  will  not  abate  his  conditions  to 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  221,  225  ;  goes  to 
war  with  France,  228 ;  abates  his  preten¬ 
sions,  228  ;  agrees  to  a  truce  with  Scotland, 
228  ;  refuses  to  give  Robert  II.  his  kingly 
title,  330 ;  dies,  331 ;  his  character,  331. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  i.  224. 

Edward  IV.,  ii.  192,  205,  217. 

Edward  VL,  iii.  72,  74. 

Edward,  Prince,  Henry  VIII.’s  son,  ii.  364, 

~  364  n. 

Egidia,  daughter  of  Robert  II.,  i.  344. 

Egliuton,  Earl  of,  ii.  357,  iii.  153,  163,  207, 
245,  285. 

Eglinton,  Earl  of,  iii.  325,  340,  iv.  39,  GO. 

Eglinton,  Sir  Henry  de,  i.  219. 

Egremont,  plundered  by  Douglas,  i.  128. 

Ellame  kirk,  ii.  262. 

Eleanor,  daughter  of  James  I.,  11.  95,  96  n. 
140. 

EUem  of  Batterden,  ii.  215. 

Elgin,  Edward  I.  advances  as  far  northward 
.as,  i.  46. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  accession  of,  to  the  throne, 
iii.  80;  her  general  policy,  80 ;  her  policy  to¬ 
wards  Scotland,  105 ;  her  antipathy  to  Knox, 
106 ;  early  descries  the  ability  of  Regent 
Moray,  107 ;  secretly  assists  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  109  ;  sends  an  army  into 
Scotland,  118 ;  her  instructions  to  her  en¬ 
voy  Randolph,  141 ;  refuses  a  passport 
through  England  to  Queen  Mary,  149 ;  sends 
out  ships  to  capture  the  Scottish  queen, 
160 ;  her  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  queen 
marrying  with  a  foreign  prince,  175  ;  she 
proposes  as  a  husband  for  Mary,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  176 ;  her  duplicity  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  178-180  ;  her  inter¬ 
view  with  Sir  James  Melvil,  182,  183  ;  her 
opposition  to  Queen  Mail’s  marriage  with 
Darnley,  198,  202;  she  writes  to  Queen 
Mary,  208 ;  she  finds  herself  in  an  awkward 
predicament,  212  ;  her  knowledge  of  the 
murder  of  Riccio,  218 ;  she  is  appointed 
godmother  to  James  VI.,  231 ;  her  feelings’ 
on  the  capture  of  the  Scottish  queen,  259, 
270;  receives  a  letter  from  the  fugitive 
Queen  of  Scotland,  289;  she  resolves  on 
detaining  Mary  as  a  prisoner,  291 ;  com¬ 
mands  Regent  Moray  to  send  coramissioner.s 
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to  York,  294;  her  conduct  (luring  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  tile  commissioners  at  York  and 
Westminster,  295-306  ;  her  rage  against  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  respecting  his  projected 
espousal  of  Queen  Mary,  309 ;  she  writes  to 
the  Regent  Moray,  311 ;  she  discovers  the 
full  extent  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  intrigues, 
312,  315  ;  she  demands  the  surrender  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  318;  position  of 
her  affairs  in  Scotland  on  the  death  of  Re¬ 
gent  Moray,  322,  323,  327 ;  she  orders  the 
invasion  of  Scotland,  328 ;  her  duplicity, 
331 ;  her  nefarious  policy,  333,  334 ;  she 
hears  of  the  massacre  of  "St  Bartholomew, 
345 ;  resolves  on  the  secret  execution  of 
Queen  Mary,  347  ;  her  measures  on  the 
death  of  Regent  Mar,  354 ;  sends  assistance 
to  Blorton,  360 ;  orciers  the  surrender  of 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  others  to  Morton, 
362 ;  alarmed  by  intelligence  which  Mor¬ 
ton  sends,  iv.  3,  4 ;  holds  a  secret  con¬ 
ference  on  putting  Mary  to  death,  6  ;  sends 
Killigi'ew  and  Davison  to  Scotland,  7 ;  in¬ 
sists  on  Morton  holding  a  personal  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  president  of  the  nortli,  8  ;  her 
rage  on  his  refusal,  8 ;  sends  an  envoy  to 
Scotland  to  preserve  peace  between  the  re¬ 
gent  and  the  northern  nobles,  11 ;  is  much 
satisfied  at  Morton’s  return  to  power,  18  ; 
she  sends  to  Scotland  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Hamiltons,  21 ;  her  fears  excited  by 
the  arrival  of  Esmd  Stewart,  22 ;  she  sends 
Arrington  to  Scotland  witli  secret  orders, 
23;  refuses  to  advance  supplies  to  James 
VI.,  24;  she  is  thrown  into  alarm  by  reports 
of  the  abduction  of  the  Scottish  king,  26  ; 
sends  Sir  R.  Bowes  as  envoy  to  Stirling,  26  ; 
negotiations  for  her  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  28;  her  vacillating  policy  towards 
Scotland,  28 ;  her  rage  on  hearing  that 
Dumbarton  castle  was  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Eail  of  Lennox, 
29  ;  roused  into  action  by  the  arrest  of  Mor¬ 
ton,  32;  disgusted  at  the  failure  of  the 
plot  against  Lennox,  she  leaves  Morton  to 
his  fate,  35;  alarme<l  at  the  “association,” 
she  sends  Arrington  again  to  Scotland, 
41;  learning  the  success  of  the  “raid  of 
Ruthven,”  she  sends  an  envoy  to  the  king, 
50 ;  seizes  secret  agents  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  52 ;  anxiety  to  obtain  the  casket 
said  to  contain  Mary’s  letters  to  Bothwell, 
54 ;  gives  an  audience  to  Gowrie’s  agent, 
57 ;  her  parsimony,  69-61,  64 ;  her  dupli¬ 
city,  63  ;  her  alarm  at  the  death  of  Gowrie, 
77 ;  inclined  to  pursue  a  moderate  course 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  78  ;  her  alarm  at 
the  ascendancy  of  the  anti-English  faction, 
and  her  policy,  82-86  ;  position  of  Elizabeth 
with  respect  to  Scottish  parties,  ii4;  gives 
an  audience  to  the  Blaster  of  Gray,  94,  05  ; 
approves  of  his  proposals,  and  writes  to 
Arran  to  deceive  him,  96 ;  recommends 
Gray  to  spare  Arran’s  life,  98  ;  peremptory 
demand  made  to  James  by  her  envoy,  105  ; 
sends  Randolpli  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  in  which  he  is  successful,  108-110; 
she  is  informed  of  the  plots  against  her  life 
and  kingdom,  130  ;  orders  the  arrest  of 
Blary,  and  seizure  of  her  letters,  &c.,  131 ; 
is  alarmed  for  her  own  safety,  132 ;  her 
atrocious  cruelty  to  the  Babington  con¬ 


spirators,  132 ;  her  efforts  to  collect  evi¬ 
dence  to  criminate  Blary,  133 ;  writes  to 

■  Blary,  135,  137 ;  she  is  informed  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  commissioners 
against  Blaiy,  143  ;  she  declines  to  ratify 
the  sentence,  144 ;  her  interview  with  Sir 
W.  Keith,  147,  148  ;  stormy  inteiview  with 
the  Master  of  Gray,  refuses  to  spare  Mary’s 
life,  149 ;  signs  the  warrant  for  her  execu¬ 
tion,  150 ;  advises  her  secret  assassination, 
151 ;  her  dissimulation  and  injustice  in 
the  affair  of  Queen  Blary’s  death,  158  ;  ex¬ 
citement  caused  on  the  Continent  by  her 
execution  of  Blary,  164 ;  in  prospect  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  she  makes  proposals  to 
James  which  she  does  not  adhere  to,  166, 
167 ;  her  alarm  at  the  Popish  conspiracy 
in  Scotiand,  188 ;  her  encouragement  of 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell  in  his  treasonable 
practices,  189,  192  ;  her  fickleness  and  dis¬ 
simulation,  204;  her  letter  to  James  VI., 
212,  213  n, ;  expels  Botliwell  from  England, 
220 ;  she  is  threatened  by  the  Islesmen, 
235  ;  her  policy  in  dealing  with  them,  236  ; 
writes  to  King  James  with  respect  to  a 
plot  against  her  life,  265  ;  her  estrange¬ 
ment  from  him,  278  ;  her  last  parliament, 
305  ;  her  last  confidential  letter  to  King 
James,  311 ;  her  last  moments  and  death, 
312-314. 

Elizabeth,  Bruce’s  second  wife,  death  of  i. 
156. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.. 
il.  217. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  of  England,  iii.  12. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  daughter  of  James  VI., 
iv.  315. 

Elliot  of  the  Copshaw,  Jock,  iv.  244. 

Elliot  of  Park,  iii.  228. 

Elphinston,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  ii.  227,  230, 
236,  268,  297,  299. 

Elphinston,  Nicholas,  a  servant  of  Regent 
Moray,  iii.  265,  266,  272,  273,  273  n.,  317, 
318,  332,  ,348,  351,  357. 

Elphinston,  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  iv.  24. 

Elphinston,  king’s  secretarv,  iv.  25. 

Elphinstone,  BIr,  iv.  253. 

Elphinstone,  BIr  John,  secretary,  iv.  2.39, 
263,  265,  266,  271. 

Elphinstone,  Blaster  of,  iv.  272. 

Ely,  Bishop  of,  attacks  the  Scots,  i.  138. 

Ely,  Bishop  of,  iii.  80. 

Engines  used  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  i.  134. 
137. 

Englefield,  Sir  Fr.ancis,  iv.  115, 119. 

English  Borderers  join  the  Scots,  i.  125. 

English  government  writes  to  certain  of  the 
Scottish  nobilitj',  praising  them  for  their 
allegiance,  i.  66  ;  their  names,  56  n. 

English  governors  in  Scotland,  i.  37  n.,  33. 

English  nohility  refuse  to  grant  aid  to  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  but  on  conditions,  i.  59. 

Enterprise  at  Stirling,  Pi-otestant  associates 
of  the,  iv.  176. 

Entertainment,  magnificent,  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Athole,  ii.  353. 

Episcopacy,  Blary  appears  disposed  towards, 
iii.  294 ;  establishment  of,  358 ;  re-estab¬ 
lished  ))y  Biorton,  iv.  9  ;  conflict  with,  40  ; 
establishment  of,  by  James  VI,,  256. 

Erasmus,  ii.  268. 

Eric,  king  of  Norway,  married  to  Blargaret, 
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princesa  of  Scotland,  i.  21 ;  sends  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  to  Scotland,  25. 

Eric,  king  of  Denmark,  &c.,  treaty  of,  ii.  68. 
Errol,  Earl  of,  ii.  293,  iv.  168,  222,  224,  231, 
260. 

Erskine,  Sir  Robert,  engaged  in  a  secret  mis¬ 
sion,  i.  210,  211;  adopts  measures  ^o  main¬ 
tain  tranquiiiity  on  the  accession  of  Robert 

II. ,  327 ;  is  richly  rewarded,  327. 

Erskine,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  130. 

Erskine,  governor  of  Dumbarton  castle,  ii. 
301. 

Erskine,  John,  governor  of  Stirling  castle,  ii. 

303,  310,  321. 

Erskine,  Lord,  ii.  328. 

Erskine,  Master  of,  ii.  374. 

Erskine  of  Dun,  an  early  reformer,  ii.  355, 

iii.  41,  78,  79,  85,  91,  92,  iv.  42,  46,  97. 
Erskine,  Lord,  protector  of  Queen  Mary,  iii. 

04,  115. 

Erskine,  Arthur,  iii.  220,  222. 

Erskine,  Lady,  iii.  261. 

Erskine,  Alexander,  governor  of  James  VI., 

iv.  7 ;  he  joins  the  confederacy  against 
Morton,  11 ;  admits  Argyle  and  his  con¬ 
federates  to  the  presence  of  the  king  at 
Stirling,  12-14 ;  agrees  with  his  nephew,  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  is  made  governor  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  castle,  15. 

Erskine,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  292,  293. 

Essex,  Eari  of,  iii.  352. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  iv.  299,  301,  302. 

Esk,  the  river,  ii.  374. 

Essars,  Sir  Piers  de,  a  French  knight,  ii.  25. 
Etal,  the  tower  of,  ii.  289. 

Euphemia,  countess  of  Ross,  takes  the  veil, 
ii.  39. 

Euphemia,  duchess  of  Touraine,  ii.  133. 

Eure,  Sir  Ralph,  warden  of  the  marches,  iii. 
1.5,  23,  28-30. 

Eva  and  Isobel,  daughters  of  Ingram  de 
Umfraville,  given  up  as  hostages  to  Ed¬ 
ward  I.|  i.  45. 

Evandale,  Chancellor,  ii.  222-224. 

Evandale,  Lord,  ii.  189,  204,  227,  228. 

Evreux,  Lewis,  count  of,  ambassador  of  Philip 
of  France,  i.  100. 

Ewan,  of  the  clan  Cameron,  ii.  258. 
Exchequer  Court,  ii.  196. 

Exchequer,  an,  instituted  at  Berwick,  i.  47. 
Excommunication  of  counseliors  Of  Henry 

III.  at  Cambuskenneth,  i.  7. 
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Faaside  Hill,  battle  of,  iii.  58. 

Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,  ii.  171. 

Fairs  and  public  markets,  ii.  176. 

Falconer,  a  sea  officer,  ii.  284,  286,  347. 

Falkirk,  the  Scottish  army  under  Wallace, 
encamped  in  the  forest  of,  i.  62 ;  battle  of, 
63,  357  n. ;  disparity  in  numbers  of  the  op¬ 
posing  armies,  64 ;  shameless  retreat  ot 
the  Scottish  horse,  64 ;  the  victory  gained 
by  the  English  archers,  64. 

Falkland,  ii.  34.3,  iv.  65,  66,  70. 

Falkiand  palace,  ii.  334. 

Famine  in  Scotland,  i.  125. 

Farmers  in  the  feudal  ages,  i.  253. 

Fast  castle,  ii.  38 ;  taken  by  Patrick  Dunbar, 
39,  Ui.  264,  264  n-,  iv.  286,  287,  291. 
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Fast,  the  general,  iv.  216. 

Feast  of  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  i.  90. 

Feasts  in  the  early  ages,  i.  311,  312. 

Fenelon,  Le  Motte,  iii.  319,  345,  iv.  55,  59,  60. 

Fentoun,  WiiUam  de,  injustice  done  to,  i.  337. 

Fenwick,  Mr,  iv.  7. 

Ferdinand  of  Spain,  ii.  265,  271,  283. 

Ferguson,  David,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  45, 
46,  67,  261. 

Fernelith,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Athole,  i.  1  n. 

Fernyhirst  castle,  ii.  324,  iii.  69. 

Fernyhirst,  Ker  of,  iii.  315,  322,  827,  332, 338- 
340,  344,  iv.  26,  37,  49,  52,  55,  100,  101,  105, 
108. 

Fernyhirst,  young,  iv.  159. 

Ferrers,  Lord,  i.  215. 

Feudal  nobility  of  Europe,  commotion  among 
the,  ii.  212. 

Fiennes,  Ccillemin  de,  governor  of  Roxburgh 
castle,  i.  111. 

Fiery  cross,  iii.  56,  376  n. 

Fiesclii,  Ottobon  de.  Papal  legate,  i.  18,  19. 

Fife,  Malcolm,  earl  of,  i.  6  ii. 

Fife,  Earl  of,  death  of,  i.  40. 

Fife,  Duncan,  earl  of,  a  minor,  i.  40. 

Fife,  Duncan,  earl  of,  i.  66,  67. 

Fife,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Durham,  i.  190 ;  tried  for  treason  by  Ed¬ 
ward  HI.,  194. 

Findhaven  castle,  iii.  45,  158. 

Finlay,  bishop  ot  Lismore,  ii.  60. 

Fisher,  execution  of,  ii.  350. 

Fisheries,  state  ot  the,  ii.  64. 

Fitz-Alan,  Bryan,  appointed  a  regent  of  Scot¬ 
land,  i.  33. 

Fitzwaters,  Lord,  iii.  GO. 

Fivy,  i.  103. 

Fivy,  Lady  of,  ii.  4 

Flaniborough  Head,  ii.  33. 

Flanders,  states  of,  send  an  embassy  to  James 
I.,  ii.  64,  iv.  21. 

Fleck  or  Affleck,  confidential  servant  of 
Blorton,  iv.  35. 

Fleet,  the  Scottish,  alarms  the  English  coast 
towns,  i.  128. 

Flemings,  theii'  extensive  trade  with  Scot¬ 
land,  i.  43 ;  their  heroic  defence  of  tho 
Redhall,  i.  43. 

Fleming,  Sir  David,  ii.  23 ;  slain  at  Lang 
Hermandston,  34. 

Fleming  of  Biggar,  Malcolm,  ii.  120. 

Fleming,  Sir  Malcolm,  beheaded,  ii.  132, 
132  w. 

Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  David,  ii.  133,  133 
n.,  382. 

Fleming,  Robert,  ii,  142. 

Fleming,  Lord,  ii.  195,  196,  227,  GO.",  .328. 

Fleming,  Lord,  taken  prisoner  at  Solway,  ii. 
374 ;  regains  his  liberty,  iii.  5. 

Fleming,  Lord,  iii.  260,  285,  288,  2S9,  325, 
338,  337. 

Fleming,  Sir  Francis,  iii.  56. 

Fleming  of  Bogball,  iii.  337. 

Fleming,  Lady,  iii.  337. 

Fleming,  an  engineer,  iii.  355. 

Fletcher,  Dr,  dean  of  Petcrborougli,  iv.  154, 
156-158. 

Fletcher,  a  playactor,  iv.  274. 

Flodden,  hill  of,  ii.  290. 

Flodden,  battle  of,  ii.  290-234. 

Flower,  the,  one  of  the  ships  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  ii.  251. 
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Fois,  Gaston  de,  ii.  281. 

Fokerfc,  Patrick,  ii.  190. 

Fontenay,  French  ambassador,  iv,  93,  96. 

Football  forbidden,  ii.  65. 

Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  John,  ii.  141. 

Forbes,  Lord,  ii.  360,  361. 

Forbes,  Lord,  iii.  325. 

Forbes,  Lord,  iv.  183,  222,  253. 

Forbes,  the  clan,  ii.  341,  iv.  169. 

Forbes,  Master  of,  ii.  360,  361. 

Ford  castle,  ii.  289,  291. 

Fordun  the  historian,  i.-ii.,  passim. 

Forest  kirk,  Selkirkshire,  meeting  of  Scottish 
nobility  at,  i.  157. 

Forester,  Sir  Adam,  ii.  14;  at  Ilomildon, 
25. 

Forester,  Sir  John,  ii.  48,  57,  59. 

Forester,  Sir  John,  ii.  137. 

Forfar,  conference  at,  i.  7. 

Forfar,  castle  of,  taken,  i.  103. 

Forman,  Andrew,  bishop  of  Brechin,  ii.  268, 
285,-299. 

Forrester,  David,  murder  of,  iv.  232. 

Forret,  Dean  Thomas,  vicar  of  Dollar,  ii. 
362. 

Forster,  an  English  agent  in  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  iii.  32,  33  n.,  34. 

Forster,  Sir  John,  an  English  warden,  iii. 
159,  315,  325,  iv.  7, 100. 

Forteviot,  Edward  BaUol  encamps  at,  1. 165. 

Forth,  Firth  of,  two  hundred  sad  in  the,  iii. 
22. 

Fortresses,  refusal  of  Sir  William  Sinclair, 
Sir  Patrick  Graham,  and  Sir  John  Fowlis 
to  surrender  the,  to  Edward  I.,  i.  29. 

Foster,  Captain,  a  follower  of  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  iv.  231. 

Fotheringhame,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  246. 

Fotheringay  castle,  ii.  219,  iv.  135-137,  143, 
144,  151,  152,  160. 

Foulden  kirk,  iv.  85,  89,  90. 

Foulis,  Mr  David,  iv.  240. 

Fowler,  Mr  David,  master  of  revels,  iv.  219. 

Fowlerr  Thomas,  iv.  166,  167. 

Fowler,  William,  almoner  of  James  I.,  ii.  48, 

68. 

Fowler,  Mr  William,  a, spy,  iv.  58,  60. 

.Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  ii.  265,  267. 

Fox,  author  of  the  “  Book  of  Martyrs,"  ii. 
342. 

Fox,  Dr,  English  commissioner,  ii.  354. 

France,  ancient  league  with  Scotland  .  re¬ 
newed,  i.  146. 

France,  King  of,  at  the  English  court,  i.  216. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  ii.  306,  309,  316,  324, 

i  330,  332,  346,  348,  350,  352,  358,  359,  370, 
371,  iii.  52. 

Francis,  Signor,  iii.  239,  240. 

Francis  II.  of  France,  husband  of  Queen 
Mary,  death  of,  iii.  136. 

Francisco,  an  Italian,  iii.  210. 

Frank,  an  English  soldier,  is  instrumental  to 
the  taking  of  Edinburgh  castle,  1.  112. 

Fraser,  Sir  Alexander,  i.  91;  joins  Bruce, 

102. 

Fraser,  .Tames,  i.  172,  173. 

Fraser,  Sir  Simon,  completely  routs  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  at  Roslin,  i.  75 ;  fined  and  ban¬ 
ished  from  Scotland,  78  ;  surrenders  to  the 
English,  95  ;  is  carried  to  London,  95 ;  his 

;  cruel  death,  95. 

'  Fraser,  Sir  Simon,  :.  168,  172,  173. 


Fraser,  William,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  regency,  i.  24,  31. 

Frederick  Henry,  first-born  son  of  James 
VI.,  iv.  219,  315. 

French  auxUiaries,  their  arrival  in  the  Tay, 
i.  185. 

French  knight,  gallantry  of  a,  at  the  siege  of 
Perth,  i.  109. 

French  knight,  atrocious  conduct  of  a,  i,  198. 

Frendraught,  Land  of,  iv.  169. 

Friesland,  Duchess  of,  iii.  82. 

Froissart,  on  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  i.  101 ; 
Scottish  tactics  described  by,  149 ;  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  last  moments  of  Bruce,  157 ; 
quoted,  151,  152 ;  on  the  visit  to  Flanders 
of  Sir  James  Douglas,  162,  334,  330,  341  n., 
345  n ;  on  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  346. 
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Gala,  river,  i.  234. 

Gald,  Roderic,  ii.  40. 

Galford,  Sir  W.  Douglas  is  murdered  at,  i.  196. 
Galloway,  invaded  by  Henry  de  Percy,  i.  47. 
Galloway,  Bishop  of,  a  Protestant  convert,  iii. 
112. 

Galloway,  Patrick,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  46, 
75,  105,  172,  208,  297. 

Gamboa,  Don  Pedro  de,  iii.  56,  67. 

Game  laws  in  reign  of  James  I.,  ii.  76. 
Gamelin,  Bishop,  deprived  of  influence,  i.  6. ; 
consecrated  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  7 ; 
arrest  of,  ordered  by  Henry  III.,  7. 
Gardiner,  Bishop,  iii.  ISl.. 

Garioch,  iv.  225. 

Garenoieres,  Lord  of,  i.  185,  197. 

Garter,  order  of  the,  il  354,  iv.  177. 
Gasklune,  battle  of,  ii.  4. 

Gates,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  319,  323. 

Gavestou,  Piers,  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  i. 

101. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  duke  of  Lancaster,  i.  334; 
invades  Scotland,  335  ;  finds  refuge  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  335  ;  makes  good  his  retreat,  330. 
Gawdy,  Sergeant,  iv.  138. 

Gawin,  a  carpenter,  ii.  315. 

Gawin  of  Dunbar,  ii,  24 ;  destroys  Roxburgh, 
39. 

Gelt,  the  river,  iii.  325. 

Genealogical  ceremony  at  coronations,  i.  4  n. 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  iii.  159,  268. 
General  Council  held  at  Edinburgh,  i.  430,  ii. 
87. 

Geneva,  state  of  the  Reformation  at,  iii. 

Geneva,  iii.  83,  107. 

Geneva,  Catechism  of,  iii.  131. 

Genoese  ships  at  the  siege  of  Dunbar,  i.  183. 
Geoffrey  de  Langley,  guardian  of  Alexander 
III.,  1.  5. 

Germany,  iv.  19. 

Gest  of  Arthure,  i.  295. 

Ghent,  i.  170. 

Gibson,  Murdoch,  ii.  129. 

Gicht,  Laird  of,  iv.  223,  224,  260. 

Gifford,  Gilbert,  a  priest,  iv.  114, 114  n.,  119, 
120-123,  125. 

Gifford  of  Sheriffliall,  ii.  227. 

Gilles  Hill,  near  Bannockburn,  1.  118. 
Gillespie,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  46. 
Gillsland  ravaged  by  Bruce,  1.  108. 
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Giraldus  Cambrensis,  i.  297. 

Glammis,  ii.  368.' 

Glammis,  Lord,  ii.  237,  245. 

Glammis,  Lord,  ii.  361,  361  ti.,  iii.  26,  321, 
326,  iv.  12 ;  is  slain  in  a  scuffle,  13. 

Glammis,  Earl  of,  iv.  48.  49,  68,  70,  72,  74,  78, 
103,  105. 

Glammis,  Jla.ster  of,  iv.  182,  194,  201,  205, 
232,  234,  239. 

Glammis,  Lady,  ii.  345  n.  ;  burnt  to  death, 
361,  361  n.,  362,  405. 

Glasgow,  i.  88 ;  Edward  III.  penetrates  to, 
178  ;  Eegent  Moray  at,  iii.  286,  287. 

Glasgow,  Archbishop  of,  ii.  255,  iii.  8,  9. 

Glasgow,  Bishop  of,  ii.  161,  iv.  24. 

Glasgow,  Bishop  of,  refuses  to  affix  his  seal, 
i.  6 ;  sent  commissioner  to  fSalisbury,  26. 

Glasgow,  bishopric  of,  iv.  41. 

Glasgow,  castle  of,  ii.  308. 

Glasgow  cross,  ii.  162. 

Glasgow,  Dean  of,  slain  at  Flodden,  ii.  294. 

Giasgow,  see  of,  i.  94. 

Glasgow  University,  foundation  of,  ii.  162. 

Gledstanes,  Mr  John,  iv.  260,  262. 

Glenoairn,  Earl  of.  Lord  Kilmaun  created,  ii. 
238,  241. 

Glencairn,  Jfaster  of,  ii.  260. 

Giencairn,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  ii. 
294. 

Glencaii'n,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  at  battle 
of  Solway,  ii.  374 ;  regains  his  liberty,  iii.  5, 
14 ;  intercepts  a  French  subsidy,  18 ;  his 
treachery,  20  ;  promised  a  pension  by  the 
King  of  Engiand,  24 ;  is  attacked  by  Arran, 
24 ;  his  treason  leads  to  the  rout  of  the 
Scots,  27 ;  his  treason  remitted,  28  ;  sup¬ 
ports  IVishart,  41 ;  negotiates  with  England, 
55 ;  remonstrates  with  Mary  of  Guise,  90  ; 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  Protestant  move¬ 
ment,  95,  118,  120,  132,  20.3,  207 ;  takes  up 
arms  against  the  queen,  209,  255,  260,  269, 
286,  308,  318,  340,  iv.  13,  25,  39,  47,  48. 

Glenclouden,  Douglas,  provost  of,  iv.  239. 

Glencoe,  the  Maclans  of,  ii.  272. 

Glendinning,  Sir  Adam,  i.  345. 

Glendinning,  Sir  Simon,  hostage  for  Earl  of 
Douglas,  ii.  37. 

Glendonane,  Sir  Simon,  ii.  156. 

Glendowart,  ii.  272. 

Glendower,  rebellion  of,  ii.  14,  27. 

Glengan-ie,  Alexander  of,  ii.  366  n. 

Glcnlivat,  battle  of,  iv.  223,  224. 

Glenurchy,  Campbell  of,  iv.  229. 

Gloucester,  Earl  of,  despatched  to  Scotland, 

i.  5. 

Gloucester,  Gilbert,  earl  of,  brother  of  Robert 
de  Bruce’s  wife,  i.  25  n. ;  warns  Bruce  of 
his  danger,  87  ;  slain  at  Bannockburn,  122 ; 
his  body  sent  to  England,  122. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  ii.  143. 

Gloucester.  Duke  of,  afterwards  Richard  III., 

ii.  218,  222,  223,  227-230. 

Gorges,  Thomas,  iv.  131. 

Good  King  Robert’s  testament,  i.  158. 

Goodall  the  historian,  iii.  306  n. 

Goodman,  Christopher,  iii.  112,  126,  130, 131. 

Gordon,  Sir  .Adam  de,  one  of  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  i.  141. 

Gordon,  Sir  Adam,  at  Homildon,  ii.  25. 

Gordon,  Adam,  iii.  167. 

Gordon  of  Auchendown,  Adam,  iii.  342,  344, 
357,  358,  363,  iv.  177. 
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Gordon  of  Buckie,  iv.  182. 

Gordon,  James,  a  Jesuit,  iv.  212,  2.30,  260. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  invades  England,  i.  332. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  iii.  166,  167. 

Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  Sir  John,  iii.  295. 

Gordon  of  Letterfury,  ii.  286. 

Gordon,  Lord,  iii.  165,  166. 

Gordon  of  Auchendown,  Sir  Patrick,  iv.  187, 
223. 

Gordon,  Sir  Roger,  at  Homildon,  ii.  25. 

Gordon  of  Strathdon,  IVilliam,  iv.  212. 

Gordon,  Catherine,  married  to  P.  Warbeck, 
ii.  261,  264, 

Gordon,  a  Jesuit,  iv.  164. 

Gorm,  John  Stewart,  ii.  92,  136. 

Gorm,  Donald,  ii.  218. 

Government  of  Scotland  remodelled,  i.  6. 

Gourlay,  Norman,  a  Protestant  martyr,  ii.  355. 

Gowrie,  Earl  of,  iv.  208. 

Gowrie,  John,  third  earl  of,  iv.  277 ;  his  early 
training,  277 ;  becomes  rector  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Padua,  277  ;  his  reception  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  278 ;  he  aiTives  in  Scotland,  280  ; 
his  intimacy  with  King  James,  280,  281 ; 
his  speech  in  Parliament,  283 ;  his  conspir¬ 
acy  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  284-296. 

Gowrie  conspiracy,  iv.  276,  284. 

Gowrie,  Countess  of,  cruel  treatment  of,  iv.  90. 

Gowrie  House,  iv.  286,  287,  291,  293. 

Graham,  Euphemia,  ii.  131. 

Graham  of  Fintiy,  iv.  68,  188,  190. 

Graham  of  Peartree,  John,  agrees  to  assassin¬ 
ate  the  Earl  of  Angus,  iv.  91. 

Graham,  Mr  John,  iv.  177. 

Graham,  JIaster  of,  iii.  60. 

Graham,  Sir  John  de,  counsel  of  at  battle  of 

■  Durham,  i.  191. 

Graham  of  Abercorn,  Sir  John,  joins  IVallace, 
i.  61. 

Graham,  Malise,  created  Earl  of  Menteith,  ii. 
88,  162. 

Graham,  Patrick,  married  to  daughter  of  Earl 
of  Strathem,  i.  87 ;  kills  an  English  knight 
in  jousting,  184. 

Graham,  Sir  Patrick  de,  conspires  against 
Bruce,  i.  142 ;  slain  at  the  battle  near  Dur¬ 
ham,. 45. 

Graham  of  Kincardine,  Sir  Patrick,  ii.  87. 

Graham,  Patrick,  ii.  195 ;  is  created  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  206;  made  Pope’s 
legate  for  Scotland,  206 ;  opposition  to  his 
authority  causes  his  death,  207. 

Graham,  Richard,  accused  of  sorcery,  iv.  180. 

Graham,  Sir  Robert,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
James  I.,  ii.  68,  87-93. 

Graham,  Sir  William,  hostage  for  Earl  of 
Douglas,  ii.  37. 

Grange,  Laird  of,  iii.  210. 

Granton,  vessel  wrecked  at,  ii.  65. 

Granton  Craig,  iii.  22. 

Grant,  Laird  of,  ii.  258,  iv.  169,  182. 

Gray,  Sir  Andrew,  aids  in  storming  Edinburgh 

I  castle,  i.  112. 

Gray,  Master  of,  iv.  71 ;  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  87;  his  treacherous  character,  87;  be¬ 
trays  Queen  Maiy,  and  takes  service  under 
Elizabeth,  93 ;  has  a  private  meeting  with 
Lord  Hundson,  94;  proceeds  to  London  and 
has  an  audience  of  Elizabeth,  94;  proposals 
which  he  submits  to  her,  94,  95  ;  he  returns 
to  Scotland,  96;  succeeds  in  creating  a 
breach  between  James  and  Mary,  96;  de- 
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liberates  on  the  murder  of  Arran,  83  ;  his 
doubie  treachery,  101 ;  writes  to  Archibald 
Douglas,  lul ;  enters  a  new  plot  for  the  over 
tlirow  of  Aj^n,  102 ;  while  absent,  he  is 
accused  as  the  author  of  the  conspiracy, 
105 ;  he  faces  the  danger,  and  is  received 
into  favour  by  the  king,  106 ;  success  of 
his  plot,  106 ;  is  sent  to  London  regarding 
Queen  Mary,  148  ;  his  enmity  against  Mary, 
148  ;  his  interview  with  Elizabeth,  149;  his 
disgrace  and  banishment,  102,  163. 

Gray,  Sir  Patrick,  ii.  164-156. 

Gray,  Captain  Andrew,  iv.  223. 

Gray,  Lord,  iii.  26,  03,  325,  358. 

Gray,  James,  iv.  194. 

Greame,  Arthm-,  iii.  333. 

Greame,  Riches  George,  iii.  333. 

Great  seal  of  Scotland,  broken  into  pieces  at 
Brechin,  i.  47 ;  a  new  one  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  chancellor,  i.  47. 
Greek  fire,  i.  80. 

Gregory,  a  spy,  iv.  114. 

Greenwich,  ii.  253. 

Greenwich,  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  iii.  225. 
Greenlaw,  John,  ii.  27. 

Greosolles,  a  French  knight,  ii.  323,  328,  330. 
Grey,  Lord,  of  Wilton,  iii.  56,  58,  60,  66,  07, 
118,  120,  159,  iv.  137. 

Grey,  Lady  Catherine,  iv.  314. 

Greystock  castle,  iii.  325. 

Grimani,  the  Papal  legate,  im  13,  IS. 

Groom,  attack  of  a,  on  Hamilton  the  bastard. 

ii.  340.  ’ 

Grummach  of  Sleat,  Donald,  ii.  366  n. 
Gueldres,  Dube  of,  ii.  142. 

Gueldres,  Charles  d’Egmout,  duke  of,  ii  276 
283,  287. 

Guesclin,  Du,  his  successes  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  i.  228,  329. 

Guevara,  John,  iv.  273,  299. 

Guienne,  Henry  III.,  expedition  against,  i.  5. 
Guise,  Cardinal  of,  iii.  152. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  iii.  6,  71,  79,  80,  1.52,  158; 
assassination  of,  171. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  iv.  19,  24, 42,  68,  98 ;  assassin¬ 
ation  of,  166. 

Guise,  Mary  of,  ip  360;  married  to  James 
V.,  360;  is  delivered  of  a  son,  365;  who 
dies,  370;  gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  375; 
mingles  in  the  affairs  of  government,  iii. 
64;  proposes  that  her  daughter  Mary 
should  be  sent  to  France,  64 ;  her  designs 
to  supplant  Armn,  70 ;  she  embarks  for 
France,  70,  383  «. ;  explains  her  scheme  to 
the  French  cabinet,  71,  71  »i.,  383  n. ;  visits 
England,  72;  is  appointed  regent,  73;  pro¬ 
poses  to  tax  every  man’s  estate,  but  is 
opposed,  76;  she  attempts  to  engage  the 
country  in  a  war  with  England,  77;  she 
heads  a  procession  on  St  Gilesis  day,  82 ;  re¬ 
ceives  a  letter  from  Knox,  83 ;  summons  the 
Protestant  preachers  to  answer  for  their 
conduct,  84 ;  receives  a  deputation  from  the 
barons,  84 ;  temporises  with  the  reformers, 
86,  88  ;  openly  espouses  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  party,  90;  her  promises  disre¬ 
garded,  90;  her  dissimulation,  91;  her 
rage  at  the  proceedings  at  Perth,  93;  agrees 
to  terms  which  she  violates,  94,  95  ;  hopes 
to  surprise  the  reformers  at  Cupar  Moor, 
but  negotiates,  96 ;  on  the  advance  of  the 
Protestant  party  she  evacuates  the  capifiil, 


99 ;  issues  a  proclamation,  101 ;  agrees  to 
a  truce,  103;  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of 
France  leads  her  to  more  open  measures 
against  the  reformers,  104;  fortifies  Leith, 
111;  retires  to  Edinburgh  castle,  118;  her 
health  failing  she  requests  an  interview 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party, 
120;  negotiations  fail,  120  her  last  mo¬ 
ments,  120,  121 ;  her  character,  121. 

Guthrie  of  Kincaldrum,  David,  ii.  189. 

Gysborne,  church  of,  burnt  and  destroyed,  i. 
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Haco,  king  of  Norway,  prepares  to  invade 
Scotland,  Ji.  10  ;  his  fleet  sails  from  Her- 
lover,  10;  arrives  at  Orkney,  11;  after¬ 
wards  conducts  his  ships  to  Ronahlsvoe, 
11 ;  exacts  and  receives  tribute  from  the 
people  of  Caithness,  11 ;  proceeds  to  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  thence  to  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
where  he  is  joined  by  several  Hebridean 
chiefs,  11 ;  ^despatches  two  squadrons  to 
plunder  Cantire  and  Bute,  11 ;  recalls  the 
order  to  plunder  Cantire,  12 :  receives 
messages  from  the  Irish  Ostmen,  who 
crave  his  protection  against  the  English 
invaders,  12 ;  despatches  Sigurd  on  an" em¬ 
bassy  to  them,  13  ;  sails  up  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  and  anchors  in  the  Sound  of  Kil- 
branuan,  13 ;  Alexander,  a  barefooted  friar, 
sounds  him  as  to  conditions  of  peace,  13  ; 
sends  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  King 
of  Scotland,  13  ;  King  of  Scotland  sends 
envoys  to  him,  13 ;  proposals  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  king  rejected,  13 ;  he  sends  another 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  who 
returns  unsuccessful,  14 ;  he  sends  a  fleet 
up  the  Clyde  to  slay  and  plunder,  14  ; 
part  of  the  fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm,  14  ; 
he  ascribes  the  storm  to  enchantment,  and 
to  control  the  power  of  magic  has  mass 
celebrated  on  one  of  the  Cumbraes,  14  ; 
five  of  his  galleys  cast  ashore,  and  their 
crews  attacked  by  the  Scots,  15  ;  he  sends 
reinforcements,  14  ;  battle  of  Largs,  15  ; 
re-embarks  his  troops  and  sails  towards 
Arran,  17 ;  return  of  the  commissioners 
from  Ireland,  17  ;  is  anxious  to  aid  the 
Iiish,  but  is  opposed  by  his  whole  army, 
17  ;  sails  for  the  Hebrides,  17  ;  severe  gaie 
off  Islay,  17  ;  arrives  in  Orkney,  17  ;  grants 
his  troops  leave  to  return  home,  17 ;  falls 
sick,  receives  extreme  unction,  names  his 
heir,  and  expires,  17  ;  cause  of  the  failure 
of  his  expedition,  18, 

Haco,  a  Norse  baron,  slain,  16. 

Haddington,  iii.  66-69  ;  tom'nament  at,  i,  1. 

Haig  of  Bemerside,  i.  91. 

Hailes,  the  residence  of  Bothwell,  iii.  343. 

Hailes,  Hepburn  of,  earl  of  Bothwell.  ii  220- 
rebellion  of,  235,  236,  239 ;  growing  imwer 
of,  245,  246,  249,  253;  slain  at  Flodden, 
294. 

Hailes,  Lord,  the  historian,  remarks  of,  on 
Fordun,  i.  2  n.  ;  omission  by,  4  n.  ;  inac¬ 
curacy  of,  6 ;  errors  of,  18  n.  ;  omission 
.'Jj  ”•  ’  134  n.,  142,  145,  192, 

Hailes  castle,  ii,  43, 
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Ilainault,  John  of,  accompanies  Edward  III., 

i.  148. 

Haliburton,  Henry  de,  i.  65,  81  n. 

Haliburton,  Ralx^h  de,  engaged  to  betray 
Wallace,  i.  81. 

Haliburton,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  84. 

Haliburton,  William,  takes  Wark  castle,  ii. 
47. 

Haliburton,  provost  of  Dundee,  iii.  113,  114. 

Halidon  Hill,  battle  of,  i.  172,  370  n. 

Hall,  John,  iiL  337. 

Hall,  John,  one  of  the  assassins  of  James  I., 

ii.  89,  92,  93. 

Hall,  Thoma,s,  ii.  92,  93. 

Halton,  Erskine  of,  ii.  338. 

Hamar,  G-ilbert,  bishop  of,  i.  13  n. 

Hamilton,  iii.  Ill,  285,  287,  320. 

Hamilton,  Sir  James,  (aftenvards  lord,)  ii. 
133,  136,  138,  163,  187. 

Hamilton,  Sir  James,  the  bastard  of  Arran, 

ii.  315,  316,  339,  340,  351,  357,  366,  367. 

Hamilton,  Lord,  Earl  of  Arran,  Duke  of 

Chastelherault,  ii.  246,  271  ;  imprisoned  by 
Henry  VII.,  278 ;  mismanages  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Ireland,  286  ;  returns  to  Scotland, 
297,  301  n. ;  leagues  with  England,  305  ;  re¬ 
turns  to  Scotland  ;  306 ;  his  opposition  to 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  315,  329;  joins  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  337  ;  defeats  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
339 ;  favours  the  Reformation,  iii.  3 ;  is 
chosen  regent,  4 ;  his  power  confirmed  by 
a  remarkable  discoveiy,  6  ;  his  adherence 
to  Protestantism,  9;  abjures  his  religion, 
17 ;  retires  before  the  invasion  under  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  23 ;  discussions  with  the 
queen-mother,  25  ;  marches  into  England, 
but  through  treason  has  to  fly,  27;  defeats 
the  English  at  Ancnim,  30;  is  again  the 
victim  of  treason  among  the  nobles,  34,  35 
«.;  proceeds  against  the  assassins  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Beaton,  49 ;  negotiates  with  them,  51 ; 
marches  against  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
is  defeated  at  Pinkie,  56-62 ;  succeeds  in 
expelling  the  English  out  of  the  countiy, 
70 ;  resigns  the  regency,  73,  73  n.;  is  created 
Duke  of  Chastelherault  73 ;  summoned  to 
the  assistance  of  Mary  of  Guise,  93,  95  ; 
grows  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation,  101 ;  they  endeavour  to  seduce  him 
from  his  loyalty,  107,  124 ;  threatens  his 
brother  with  death,  129  ;  Mary’s  distrust  of 
him,  138 ;  views  of  the  Catholic  party  with 
regard  to,  158 ;  accused  of  treason  by  his 
son,  161,  162  ;  opposed  to  Maiy’s  maiTiage 
with  Daruley,  192 ;  rebels  against  Mary, 
209 ;  supports  Mary  against  the  confederates, 
285,  340 ;  negotiates  with  them,  357,  358 ; 
his  death,  iv.  20. 

Hamilton,  I/ord  Arbroath,  afterwards  duke  of, 

iii.  358,  iv.  20 ;  is  proscribed  and  flies  to 
Flanders,  21,  41,  69  ;  returns  to  the  Borders, 
72  ;  is  reconciled  to  Earl  of  Angus,  and  con¬ 
spires  against  Earl  of  Arran,  103;  conspir¬ 
acy  of,  successful,  1U6  ;  is  pardoued  by  the 
king,  107,  175. 

Hamilton,  James,  son  of  Earl  of  Arran,  iii. 
51,  61  n. 

Hamilton,  Lord  John,  iv.  194,  264,  255. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Claud,  iii.  285,  287,  294,  340, 

iv.  20,  21,  69,  72 ;  conspires  against  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  103,  147. 

liamiltcn,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  il|.  59, 
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71,  73,  73  n.,  129,  103,  231;  conspires 
against  Darnley,  237,  260,  294,  308,  312,  316, 
320,  339. 

Hamilton  of  Kincavil,  James,  ii.  366. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Patrick,  ii.  271,  278,  316,  342. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  iii.  9,  13. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  abbot  of  Feme,  the  earliest 
Scottish  refoi-mer,  arraigned  and  put  to 
death,  ii.  841,  342,  342  n. 

Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  James,  tlie  as¬ 
sassin  of  Regent  Moray,  iii.  319,  320,  iv.  9, 
26. 

Hamilton,  Arthur,  a  brother  of  BothwellUaugh, 
iv.  21. 

Hamilton,  abbot  of  Paisley,  iii.  10,  17,  19. 

Hamilton  of  Finnart,  ii.  316. 

Hamilton  of  Morton,  Artlmr,  iv.  20,  21. 

Hamilton,  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  iii.  71,  162, 
212,  279,  295. 

Hamilton,  Thomas,  Lord  Advocate,  iv.  239, 
253,  254. 

Hampshire,  1.  89. 

Hampton  Court,  iii.  304. 

Hanse  Towns,  trade  with  the,  ii.  383  n. 

Harbottle  castle  taken  by  Bruce,  i.  135. 

Hardelston,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  259. 

Hardenburg,  Edward  1.  embarks  at,  i.  67. 

Hardyng  the  chronicler,  ii.  102. 

Harlaw,  battle  of,  ii.  40-42 ;  popular  air  of, 
242. 

Ilarlaw,  stronghold  of,  iii.  315,  317. 

Harlow,  a  Protestant  preaclier,  iii.  82. 

Harrington.  Sir  Jolin,  ii.  143. 

Harris,  Sir  Herbert,  ii.  85. 

Harrow,  iv.  131. 

Harry,  the  Great,  ii.  282. 

Uartcla,  Sir  Andrew,  captures  tlie  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  i.  143. 

Hartcla,  earl  of  Carlisle,  enters  into  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Bruce,  i.  145  ;  is  discovered 
and  punished,  146. 

Hartlepool,  sack  of,  i.  110. 

Hastings,  John  de,  descendant  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  maintains  that  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  was  divisible,  i.  37. 

Hatfteld,  iv.  304,  307. 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  iv.  132-134, 136,  137, 
144. 

Hautpile,  Hugh,  a  French  naval  officer,  i. 
185. 

Hawthornden,  i.  184. 

Hawthorndeu,  Drummond  of,  ii.  42. 

Hawking  in  the  early  ages,  i.  309. 

Hay,  Andrew,  iv.  43,  46,  47,  75. 

Hay,  Baron,  ii.  234. 

Hay,  bishop  of  Ross,  ii.  355. 

Hay,  Captain,  iii.  230. 

Hay,  Master  of  Requests,  iii.  201. 

Hay  of  Tallo,  iii.  237,  278,  279,  282,  283. 

Hay,  Gilbert  de,  i.  6  n. 

Hay,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  9. 

Uaye,  Sir  Hugh  de,  i.  88,  91. 

Haye,  Nicholas  de  la,  i.  56. 

Have,  David  de  la,  constable  of  Scotland,  i. 
192. 

Haye,  Gilbert  de  la,  i.  88,  91,  92,  98,  102. 

Hayward  tlie  liistorian,  ii.  102. 

Hearne  the  antiquary,  i.  110  n. 

Hebrides,  invasion  of,  by  Scottish  chiefs,  i. 
10  ;  barbarous  conduct  of  tlie  invaders,  10; 
annexed  to  the  crown,  ii.  367. 

Hector  the  bastard,  ii.  341. 
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Helsey,  Sir  James  de,  a  French  knight,  ii.  25. 

Hemiugford  the  historian,  i.  33,  62  n.,  64. 

Ileniingius,  iv.  172. 

Henderson,  Andrew,  iv.  291-295. 

Hennage,  Mr,  iii.  365. 

Henry  I.  of  England,  i.  265,  319,  320. 

Henry  II.  of  England,  i.  246,  257,  265,  267, 
285,  297,  318,  319. 

Henry  III.  of  England  claims  to  be  lord  para¬ 
mount  of  Scotland,  1.  2 ;  invades  Scotland 
to  enforce  his  claim,  2 ;  the  armies  meet  at 
Ponteland,  2 ;  an  armistice  iJroposed,  which 
is  followed  by  a  treaty,  3 ;  waves  all  claim 
of  homage  from  the  Scottish  king,  3 ;  agrees 
that  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  should  be  carried  into  effect,  3  ; 
sends  a  letter  to  Rome,  in  which  he  repre¬ 
sents  Scotland  to  be  a  fief  of  England,  3 ; 
he  resolves  on  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  3;  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  Alexander  solemnised,  4 ;  proposes  to 
Alexander  that  he  should  render  fealty  to 
him  for  tlie  kingdom  of  Scotland,  4 ;  mor¬ 
tifying  reply  which  he  receives,  4 ;  sends 
Geoffrey  de  Langley  into  Scotland  as  guar¬ 
dian  to  the  young  king,  6 ;  procures  from 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  a  grant  of  the  twentieth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Scotland,  6 ; 
despatches  the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  a  secret 
mission  into  Scotland,  5  ;  sends  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  his  secretary  to  the  Scottish 
court,  6 ;  the  success  of  their  mission  in¬ 
duces  him  to  assemble  an  army  with  which 
he  enters  Scotland,  6 ;  he  meets  the  king 
of  Scotland  at  Roxbm’gh  castle,  6 ;  assumes 
the  title  of  “principal  counsellor  to  the  il- 
ustrious  King  of  Scotland,”  6 ;  he  returns 
to  England,  6;  he  prohibits  the  return  to 
England  of  Gamelin,  bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
7  ;  entertains  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  Oxford,  IVoodstock,  and  London, 
7  ;  again  invites  them  to  the  English  court, 
9 ;  tries  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  and  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  9 ; 
attempts  to  levy  a  tenth  upon  the  benefices 
of  Scotland,  19 ;  his  death,  20  ;  his  charac¬ 
ter,  20. 

Henry  IV.  of  England  supplants  Richard  II. 
on  the  throne,  ii.  10,  12;  assumes  the  title 
of  lord-superior  of  Scotland,  and  invades 
the  country,  14 ;  his  letter  on  the  battle  of 
Nisbet  Jloor,  23;  conspiracy  of  the  Percies 
against  him,  28 ;  encoiu-ages  peace  with 
Scotland,  30 ;  conspiracies  against,  de¬ 
feated,  31,  32;  takes  James  I.  prisoner, 
33 ;  his  amicable  intentions  regarding 
Scotland,  36 ;  his  death,  43. 

Henry  V.  of  England,  valour  of,  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  ii.  28;  ascends  tlie  throne, 
and  inclined  to  keep  peace  with  Scotland, 
43,  44 ;  his  principles  of  good  faith  towards 
Scotland,  46;  his  war  with  France,  46-48; 
his  death,  48 ;  noticed  in  connexion  witli 
Richard  II.,  114-118. 

Henry  VI.  of  England,  ii.  79,  122,  143,  150, 
154;  e.xtraordinary  letter  of,  to  James  II., 
167,  168;  his  restoration  to  power,  172; 
proposes  a  prolongation  of  a  truce  with 
Scotland,  177 ;  drives  the  Luke  of  York 
from  England,  178 ;  defeated  by  the  York¬ 
ists  at  Bloreheath,  179;  taken  captive  at 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  179 ;  his  treaty 


with  James  II.,  184 ;  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Wakefield,  190;  takes  refuge  in  Scot¬ 
land,  190;  engages  the  services  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  192-194. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  ii.  230,  231 ;  his  in¬ 
trigues  in  Scotland,  236,  254,  255;  James 
IV.  supports  the  plot  of  Perkin  Warbeck 
against,  259;  his  trace  with  Scotland,  264; 
negotiations  of,  regarding  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  James  IV.,  265;  his 
encouragement  of  the  Cabots,  266 ;  renews 
his  matrimonial  negotiations,  268,  269 ;  his 
foreign  alliance,  276;  his  jealousy  of  James 

IV. ,  278;  his  death,  279,  282. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  ii.  276 ;  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  279 ;  his  treaty  with 
James  IV,,  279;  his  ambitious  designs  on 
France,  281 ;  disputes  with  James  IV., 
282-287;  his  message  to  James  IV.,  287, 
288 ;  his  intrigues  in  Scotland,  300 ;  his 
proposals  to  the  Scottish  queen,  300,  301, 
304,  307 ;  is  desirous  of  peace  with  Scot¬ 
land,  306;  his  assistance  sought  by  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  307  ;  resumes  his  in¬ 
trigues  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  307-310, 
313,  314,  318,  310 ;  his  haughty  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  320 ;  he 
declares  war  against  France,  321 ;  orders 
the  invasion  of  Scotland,  321;  abates  his 
pretensions,  322;  rejects  a  truce  which 
should  include  France,  323 ;  foments  Border 
warfare,  324 ;  his  intrigues  compel  Regent 
Albany  to  abandon  the  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  327 ;  intrigues  with  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
328-330,  334  ;  his  reproachful  letter  to  bis 
sister,  335 ;  congi-atulates  the  Earl  of 
Angus  on  bis  success,  339;  his  policy  of 
corruption  in  Scotland,  346;  invites  James 

V.  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  355 ;  is 
confirmed  as  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  356 ;  refuses  a  passage  through 
England  to  James  V.  and  his  queen,  358; 
his  position  towards  the  Papal  See,  359; 
his  negotiations  with  James  V.,  364-370 ;  in¬ 
vites  J ames  V.  to  a  personal  conference,  371 ; 
declares  war  against  Scotland,  and  pub¬ 
lishes  a  manifesto  setting  forth  iris  reason 
for  doing  so,  372 ;  negotiations  with  Scot¬ 
land  to  procure  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  Queen  Mary,  iii.  1,  2 ;  demands  the 
surrender  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  of  the 
Scottish  fortresses,  6,  7  ;  his  demands  ex¬ 
cite  universal  indignation,  11;  his  “secret 
device”  with  his  Scottish  partisans,  14  ;  his 
nnjustifiable  seizure  of  Scottish  trading 
ships,  16 ;  his  threatening  letter  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  17 ;  plots  the 
assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  22 ;  the 
insincerity  of  his  professions  of  peace  de¬ 
monstrated,  25 ;  his  rago  against  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  80 ;  his  intrigues  against  Scot¬ 
land,  31-51 ;  his  death,  52 ;  cruelty  and 
impolicy  of,  towards  Scotland,  365  re. 

Henry,  prince  of  Scotland,  descendants  of, 
claim  the  crown,  i.  34. 

Henry  of  Transtamarre,  many  Scots  serve  In 
the  army  of,  i.  224. 

Henry,  Prince,  eon  of  David  I.,  i.  245. 

Henry  II.  of  France  supports  the  cause  of 
Scotland  against  England,  Iii.  62.54 ;  ap- 
l)roves  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with 
Queen  Mary,  67 ;  stipulates  with  England 
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in  favour  of  Scotland,. 70;  negotiates  with 
Maiy  of  Guise,  70,  71 ;  induces  Mary  of 
Guise  to  assist  him  against  Scotland,  77  ; 
negotiations  regarding  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Jilary  with  the  Dauphin,  78 ;  truce 
with  England,  81 ;  his  proposals  to  Mary 
of  Guise,  90  ;  his  death,  104. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  iv.  7,  19  ;  his  efforts  in 
favoui-  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  146 ; 
rea'ects  the  proposals  of  James  VI.,  162. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  iv.  212,  239 ;  letter  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to,  311. 

Henry,  abbot  of  Arbroath,  carries  to  Edward 
I.  Ballol’s  renunciation  of  his  homage,  1. 
44. 

Hepburn,  Sir  Patrick,  slain  at  Nesbit  Moor, 
ii.  23. 

Hepburn  of  Hailes,  Patrick,  ii.  140. 

Hepburn,  Adam,  master  of  Hailes,  ii.  196. 

Hepburn,  prior  of  St  Andrews,  ii.  299. 

Hepburn,  Captain,  iii.  170. 

Hepburn  of  Bolton,  iii.  237,  279,  282,  283. 

Hepburn  of  Riccarton,  iii.  285. 

Herbert,  Lord,  his  observations,  iii.  23. 

Hereford,  Earl  of,  at  Melrose,  i.  7. 

Hereford,  Earl  of,  exchanged  by  Bruce  for 
his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  123. 

Heriot,  the  reformer,  iii.  126. 

Hermitage  castle,  iii.  228. 

Herwold,  a  Norwegian  chief,  ii.  270. 

Heron,  Sh-  John,  iv.  7. 

Heron,  Sir  William,  ii.  49,  289. 

Heron,  Lady,  ii.  289. 

Heron,  an  English  murderer,  ii.  283,  287. 

Herries  of  Terregles  hanged  by  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  il.  153. 

Herries,  Lord,  implores  Queen  Mary  not  to 
marry  Bothwell,  iii.  251  ;  supports  the 
cause  of  Mary  against  the  confederates, 
260,  261,  264,  266 ;  gives  in  his  adherence 
to  the  king’s  government,  279 ;  joins  Mary 
on  her  escape  from  Lochleven,  285 ;  ac¬ 
companies  Mary  in  her  flight  to  England, 
288,  289,  292 ;  chosen  one  of  Mary’s  com¬ 
missioners,  295,  304  ;  prepares  to  oppose 
Regent  Moray,  308  ;  is  imprisoned  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh  castle,  309  ;  supports  the  cause  of 
Mary,  316,  327,  332,  338,  iv.  13 ;  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Gowrie  faction,  49,  51 ;  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  insolence  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  147. 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  invades  Scotland,  iii.  22, 
23 ;  is  compelled  to  retire,  23  ;  is  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  32 ;  invades  Scotland, 
35,  36 ;  his  devastating  cruelty,  37 ;  his 
retreat,  37  ;  invades  Scotland,  56  ;  battle  of 
Edmonstone  Edge,  57 ;  battle  of  Pinkie, 
59-62 ;  his  retread  63 ;  his  manifesto  to 
the  Scottish  governor,  66  ;  again  invades 
Scotland,  68 ;  is  obliged  to  abandon  his 
designs  against  Scotland,  70. 

Hertford  castle,  queen  of  David  II.  dies  in, 
i.  210. 

Hewison,  John,  anathema  of,  iv.  92. 

Hexham,  the  monastery  of,  burnt  by  the 
Scottish  army,  i.  44 ;  sacked  by  Wallace’s 
soldiers,  57 ;  their  avarice,  57 ;  striking 
incident,  57. 

Hexham,  town  of,  burnt  by  Bruce,  i.  110. 

“  Hiegate,”  the  purpose  of,  iii.  236. 
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Highlanders,  their  contempt  of  life,  ii.  3. 

Highland  combat  at  Inverlochy,  iii.  25. 

Highlands,  the  unruly  condition  of  the,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  ii.  71 ;  overthrow  of 
the-power  of  the  chiefs,  71 ;  enactments  re¬ 
garding  property  in  the,  77 ;  visited  by 
James  IV.,  267  ;  disturbances  in  the,  312 ; 
visited  by  James  V.,  353. 

Hislop,  an  English  sheriff,  puts  to  death  a 
woman  for  aiding  Wallace  to  escape,  i.  49 ; 
is  slain  by  Wallace,  49. 

Historical  remarks  on  the  death  of  Richard 
II„  i.  96-119,  119  n. 

Hoby,  Sir  Edward,  iv.  85,  89,  94 

Holder,  a  pirate  and  freebooter,  ii.  38. 

Holland,  relations  with,  ii.  122. 

Hollanders,  plunder  of  Scottish  ships  by,  ii. 
279. 

Holstein,  Duke  of,  iv.  267. 

Holt,  a  Jesuit,  iv.  61,  81,  103,  108. 

Holy  Island,  ii.  326,  iii.  6. 

Holyrood,  monastery  of,  Scottish  Council 
meet  in,  i.  221. 

Holyrood,  James  II.  crowned  at,  iu  121. 

Holyrood,  royal  chapel  at,  iii.  260. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Bruce  requests  his  heart  to 
be  deposited  in  the,  i.  158. 

Holywell  Haugh,  meeting  of  competitors  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland  at,  i.  32. 

Home,  Sir  Alexander,  ii.  160. 

Home  of  Polwarth,  George,  ii.  215. 

Home,  Lord,  chamberlain,  defeated  by  the 
English,  ii.  288 ;  at  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
292,  293 ;  sides  with  the  English  party 
against  Albany,  302-308  ;  is  tried  and  exe¬ 
cuted,'  309. 

Home,  Sir  George,  ii.  288  ;  execution  of,  309. 

Home,  Lord,  iii.  316. 

Home,  castle  of,  ii.  3^  312. 

Homildon,  battle  of,  ii.  23,  24. 

Horses,  numerous  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  i.  246. 

Horseshoes  nailed  on  a  woman’s  feet,  ii.  72. 

Horsley,  Rogers,  governor  of  Berwick  castle, 
surrenders  it,  i.  134. 

Horton,  William  de,  sent  on  a  secret  mission 
into  Scotland,  i.  8. 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  282. 

Howard,  Lord  Thomas,  ii.  282,  290. 

Howard,  Sir  Edmund,  ii.  292. 

Howard,  Lord  William,  ii.  354,  355,  355  n., 
356,  iii.  80,  300. 

Howard,  Lord  Henry,  iv.  307,  308  n.,  310. 

Howard,  Lord  High-Admiral,  iv.  312-314. 

“  Hucheon  of  the  Awle  Ryali,”  i.  295. 

Hudson,  a  favourite  of  James  VI.,  iv.  185. 

Huguenots,  the,  iii.  136,  171,  188. 

“  Hugh  of  the  Royal  Court,”  i.  295. 

Hull,  ii.  36. 

Hulle,  a  murderer,  i.  208. 

Humber,  the  country  north  of  the,  ravaged 
by  Bruce,  i.  145. 

Hume,  Sir  Alexander,  iv.  253. 

Hiune,  Sir  David,  ii.  160. 

Hume,  Sir  George,  iv.  187,  191,  205. 

Hume,- Sir  James,  of  Coldingknowes,  iv.  1, 
17,  107,  169. 

Hume  of  Fast  castle,  Patrick,  ii.  247. 

Hume,  Master  of,  ii.  236 ;  rebels  against 
James  HI.,  239. 

Hume,  Alexander,  the  chamberlain,  ii.  247, 
249,  250. 
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Hume,  Lord,  ii.  220. 

Hume,  Lord,  a  supporter  of  Queen  Mary,  iii. 

196,  204;  deserts  her,  254,  264,  206,  286, 
288. 

Hume,  Lord,  lit.  325,  361,  362,  iv.  60,  102, 
194,  201,  204. 

Hume,  Captain,  iii.  336. 

Hume,  William,  iv.  191,  230.  ^ 

Hume,  Mr  David,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv. 
97. 

Hume  of  Manderston,  iv.  31. 

Hume  of  Manderston,  David,  iv.  l.SO. 

Hume,  Alexander,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  iv. 

197. 

Hume,  John,  a  follower  of  Regent  Moray,  iii. 
320. 

Hume  the  historian,  i.  91  n. 

Hume  castle,  Iii.  209. 

Hungary,  Queen  of,  ii.  350. 

Hunsdown,  Lord,  iii.  313,  322,  324,  343,  iv. 
32  35,  68,  84,  85,  90,  94,  165,  183. 

Hunter,  a  Protestant  martyr,  iii.  21. 

Huntingdon,  honour  of,  granted  to  Alexan¬ 
der  III.,  i.  7. 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  iii.  302,  313,  352. 

Huntingdon,  David,  eaid  of,  his  descendants 
claim  the  crown  of  Scotland,  i.  25  ;  seal  of, 
320  ;  anecdote  of,  320. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  ii.  237,  240,  253,  258,  276, 
277,  291  ;  is  slain  at  Plodden,  293. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  il.  296,  300,  310,  328,  357 ; 
accuses  the  Master  of  Forbes  of  a  design  to 
shoot  James  111.,  360  ;  one  of  the  council 
of  regency,  ill.  46 ;  made  chancellor,  50  ; 
his  challenge  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  68, 
59  ;  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie, 
65  ;  escapes,  75  n.  ;  is  stripped  of  his  office 
and  banished,  75 ;  he  joins  the  reformers, 
119,  165  ;  heads  the  Romish  party,  165 ; 
rebels  and  is  killed,  166,  167. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  iii.  221,  222,  224,  230  ;  con¬ 
spires  against  Darnley,  237,  240,  247 ;  de¬ 
serts  the  confederate  lords,  260,  261 ;  sub¬ 
mits  to  Regent  Moray,  278,  293,  307-309, 
326,  332,  340,  357,  358,  360. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  heads  the  Catholic  faction, 
iv.  162;  savage  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Moray 
by,  182,  183  ;  has  to  fly,  183 ;  he  suirenders 
and  is  pardoned,  184, 190  ;  his  treatment  as 
a  Papist  drives  him  to  rebel,  221 ;  battle  of 
Glenlivat,  223,  224,  229-231 ;  his  return  from 
the  Continent,  246,  260 ;  his  recantation, 
260  ;  reconciliation  with  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
.310. 

Huntly,  Countess  of,  iii.  166. 

Hussites,  ii.  123. 

Hutton  Hall,  iv.  165. 
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Ilda,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  i.  34. 
Inchaffray,  Abbot  of,  ii.  204. 

Inchbeliy,  Bridge  of,  ii.  145. 

Inch  of  Perth,  combat  at,  ii.  4,  5,  iv.  47. 
Inohcolm,  Abbot  of,  ii.  81. 

Inchcounal,  castle  of,  ii.  272. 

Inchkeith,  iii.  69. 

Inciimahome,  monastery  of,  iii.  64,  60. 
Inciimurdoch,  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  i.  213. 

Inchmurrin,  iv,  203, 


Inglewood  Forest,  i.  56. 

luglis,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  ii.  230. 

Inglis,  Sir  .Tames,  ii.  289,  300. 

Inglis,  Sir  James,  abbot  of  Culross,  ii.  350. 

Innergail,  ii.  272. 

Innermeith,  Lord,  iii.  325. 

Innerquharity,  ii.  140. 

Innerwick,  Laird  of,  iii.  288. 

Innkeepers,  their  grievances  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  ii.  67. 

Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  i.  5. 

Inveravou,  castle  of,  li.  164. 

Inveresk,  Wishart  preaches  at,  iii.  42,  58. 

Invcrlochy,  battle  of,  ii.  79. 

Invcrlochy,  fight  of  the  •Ians  at,  iii.  25. 

Inverness,  army  of  Donald  of  the  Isles  at,  ii. 
40. 

Ireland,  Edward  Bruce  crowned  King  of,  i. 
127. 

Ireland,  Richard  Ludelay  de,  ii.  259. 

Irvine,  the  capitulation  of,  i.  51. 

Irvine,  Edward  I.  encamps  at  the  town  of,  i 
69.  ’ 

Irvine,  Sh'  Alexander,  slain  at  Harlaw.  ii.  41. 
241  n. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  James  I.,  ii.  95. 

Isabella,  countess  of  Buchan,  places  the  crown 
on  Bruce’s  head,  i.  89,  365  n. 

Isabella,  queen  of  England,  aids  in  deposing 
her  husband,  i.  148. 

Isabella,  sister  of  James  II.,  manded  to 
Francis,  duke  of  Bretagne,  ii.  134. 

Isabella  of  Spain,  il.  265. 

Isobel,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Athole,  i.  1  n. 

Isles,  Western,  claimed  by  Uaco,  king  of 
NoiTvay,  1.  9. 

Isles,  Ale-xander,  earl  of  Ross,  and  lord  of  the, 
ii.  39,  70,  71,  142. 

Isles,  John  of  the,  declines  to  attend  parli<a- 
ment,  i.  223  ;  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Steward,  226  ;  defies  the  royal  authority, 
227  ;  but  submits  to  the  king  in  person,  223, 
380  n. 

Isles,  Donald  of  the,  rebellion  of,  ii.  39. 

Italian  league,  the,  ii.  283. 
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James  I.  is  deelared  king,  ii.  35;  terms  on 
which  he  regains  his  'liberty.  49,  379  n.  ; 
marries  Johanna  Beaufort,  49  ;  returns  to 
Scotland,  40  ;  tlie  advantages  which  he  de¬ 
rived  from  his  long  captivity,  50 ;  Is  with 
his  queen  crowned  at  Scone,  52;  deplor¬ 
able  condition  of  the  country,  51 ;  arrests 
Murdoch,  late  governor,  his  son,  and 
twenty-six  of  the  principal  nobles,  58  ;  sev¬ 
erity  with  which  he  punished  crime,  60,  63  ; 
agrees  to  tlie  betrothal  of  his  daughter  to 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  64;  his  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  64;  he  induces  many 
of  the  Highiand  chiefs  to  attend  jiarlia- 
ment,  when  tiiey  are  an-ested  and  pun 
ished,  70  ;  his  unbending  severity,  illus¬ 
trative  examples  of,  71  ;  number  of  parlia¬ 
ments  heid  during  his  reign,  72  ;  his  queen 
deiiveiedof  twin  son.s,  78;  his  indillereuoo 
to  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
83 ;  deprives  the  Earl  of  JIarcli  of  his 
estates,  84 ;  the  eshites  of  the  Earl  of  Mar 
revert  to  ,the  crown,  85 ;  seizes  the  carl- 
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(’Om  of  Strathern,  87 ;  is  defied  by  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  (.Jniham,  89;  his  confidence,  89;  re¬ 
solves  onspendiiij?  the  Christmas  at  Perth, 
89  ;  is  warned  of  his  danger  by  a  Highland 
woman,  89,  90  ;  attempts  to  elude  his  as¬ 
sassins,  is  discovered  and  slain,  91,  92  ;  his 
character,  ami  characteristics  of  his  reign, 
93-90  ;  buried  at  Perth,  95  ;  his  children, 
95,  90. 

James  II.,  his  accession  to  the  throne,  ii.  119 ; 
hi.s  age,  119  ;  his  coronation  at  Ilolyrood, 
121 ;  takes  refuge  in  Edinburgli  castle,  121  ; 
carried  off  liy  his  mother  to  Stirling  castle, 
123;  is  committed  to  the  keeping  of  Sir 
Alexander  Livingston,  127  ;  is  curried  off 
))y  Chancellor  Crichton  to  Edin))urgh,  128  ; 
begins  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs, 
142;  by  the  advice  of  Charles  VII.  proi>o- 
sals  are  made  to  Maiy  of  Gueldrcs  as  his 
future  queen,  142  ;  his  cautious  policy  to¬ 
wards  the  nobility,  142;  arrival  of  his 
future  queen,  144 ;  holds  a  tournament  at 
Stirling,  145 ;  is  married,  145  ;  arrests  the 
heads  of  the  Livingston  faction,  145 ; 
hangs  some  of  them,  14d,  140  n. ;  takes 
Lochmaben  castle,  151  ;  deprives  the  Earl 
of  Douglas  of  his  lieutenancy,  153  ;  enraged 
with  the  earl,  he  negotiates  with  him  on 
nis  conduct,  15(5 ;  invites  him  to  Stirling 
under  a  royal  protection,  150 ;  remonstrance 
and  altercation,  157 ;  he  stabs  Douglas,  157; 
marches  against  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  150  ; 
summons  liis  army  to  meet  at  Pentland 
Moor,  100 ;  proceeds  against  the  castle  of 
Douglas,  when  the  earl  sues  for  pardon, 
ICO  ;  his  measures  to  re-cstablisli  order,  1(54  ; 
maintains  the  independence  of  the  Scottish 
Cliurch  against  the  pretensions  of  Home, 
176;  invades  England,  but  retires  on  the 
remonstrances  of  Henry  VI.,  179  ;  prepares 
to  assist  Henry  against  the  Yorkists,  180; 
besieges  Roxburgh  castle,  185  ;  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  185  ; 
his  character,  180 ;  his  children,  187  ;  is 
buried  in  Ilolyrood  a))bey,  188 ;  surnumed 
“James  with  the  fiery  face,”  187. 

James  III.  crowned  at  Kelso,  ii.  188;  pro¬ 
posed  marriage  of,  witli  the  King  of  Nor¬ 
way’s  daughter,  190 ;  is  carried  offliy  Lord 
Loyd  to  Ediuburgli,  100 ;  approves  of  his 
conduct,  197  ;  becomes  alive  to  the  state 
of  tutelage  in  which  he  is  held,  201 ;  mar¬ 
ried  to  Margaret,  princess  of  Denmark,  201 ; 
his  position  and  cliaractcr,  204  ;  intends  to 
bear  an  expedition  against  Brittany,  208  ; 
renounces  it  on  tlic  birth  of  a  son,  209 ; 
prosperity  of  his  reign,  212;  patronises 
arcliitecU,  musicians,  &c.,  213;  assembles 
his  army  for  the  invasion  of  England,  221 ; 
seized  by  the  nobles  and  committed  to 
Edinburgh  ca.stle,  222,  388  n.',  is  charged 
with  tlie  design  of  poisoning  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  225 ;  regains  his  authority, 
220 ;  death  of  his  queen,  231 ;  throws 
off  his  indolence,  and  proceeds  to  take 
steps  for  the  maintenauco  of  tlic  au¬ 
thority  l)y  tlie  crown,  234 ;  a  portion  of  the 
nobility,  with  his  son  James  at  their  head, 
rebel  against  him,  235  ;  retreats  north,  as¬ 
sembles  an  army,  and  meets  tlie  insurgents 
at  Blackness,  237  ;  negotiations,  237 ;  has 
again  to  take  the  Held,  239 ;  battle  (?f^Littlo 
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Canglar,  239;  flight  and  death,  240  ;  his 
interment,  241 ;  his  character,  241-244;  his 
children,  244. 

James  IV.,  his  birtii,  ii.  2(i9,  244  his  be¬ 
trothal,  210 ;  his  affections  estranged  from 
his  father,  233;  flattered  by  a  party,  he  hcjuls 
tlie  insurgent  army,  235  ;  is  present  at  the 
battle  of  Little  Canglar,  239;  his  accession 
to  the  throne  and  coronation,  245  ;  resolves 
on  conciliating  the  aristocracy,  259;  defeats 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  250 ;  his  remorse  for  the 
deatli  of  his  father,  254  ;  his  jealousy  of  the 
interference  of  tlie  court  of  Rome,  255  ;  lie 
pacifies  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  258  ;  wel¬ 
comes  Perkin  Warbeck,  269  ;  declares  war 
against  Henry  VII.,  263  ;  invades  England, 
263;  ninkes  i)cnce  with  England,  265  ;  en¬ 
courages  his  navy,  266 ;  indefatigable  in 
visiting  every  «listrict  of  the  country,  267  ; 
engages  to  espouse  tlie  Princess  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  268  ;  meets  her  at 
Newbattle,  270  ;  revelry  in  her  lionour,  271 ; 
is  married  at  Ilolyrood,  271  ;  his  foreign  re¬ 
lations,  276  ;  entertains  his  guests  at  Holy- 
rood,  278  ;  his  coldness  towards  Henry  VII., 
278;  biiild.s  the  Great  8t  Michael,  279;  en¬ 
courages  the  introduction  of  printing  Into 
Scotland,  280  ;  cordiality  of  his  alliance  with 
France,  281 ;  prepares  for  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  283  ;  is  greatly  influenced  by  tlie  art¬ 
ful  proceedings  of  Amic  of  Brittany,  285  ; 
writes  to  Henry  VIIT.,  commanding  him  to 
desist  in  the  war  against  France,  287,  287 
71.,  .288  ;  before  joining  Ins  army  visits  Tiin- 
iithgow,  288  ;  a  strange  visitant,  288,  289; 
marches  to  Flodden,  290  ;  rejects  all  coun¬ 
sel,  291;  battle  of  Flodden,  and  his  death, 
29()-294,  294  n,,  308  ;  his  character,  294,  295. 

James  V.,  birth  of,  ii.  288  ;  is  crowned  at 
Scone,  296  ;  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
council,  303;  his  person  taken  possession 
of  Ity  the  Earl  of  Angus,  337  ;  hee.scai)es  to 
Stirling  castle,  344,  344  7i. :  hia  character, 
345  ;  tlie  King  of  the  Commons,  346 ;  re¬ 
solves  to  liberate  Scotland  from  tlie  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  English  court,  346;  lianishes 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  conflscates  his 
estates,  348  ;  lie  suppresses  with  rigour  the 
disorders  of  the  Borders,  348  ;  by  concilia¬ 
tion  he  preserves  tlie  peace  of  the  Western 
Isles,  350  ;  his  preference  of  tlio  clergy, 
351  ;  institutes  the  College  of  Justice,  351 ; 
is  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Atholo  on  a 
scale  of  unprecedented  magnificence,  353 ; 
the  intrigues  of  King  Henry  of  Eiiglaml 
keep  the  Borders  in  commotion,  354 ;  is 
l)rcacnted  with  orders  of  nobility  by  the 
courts  of  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
354;  ileclarcs  liis  determination  to  support 
the  Catholic  faith,  354  ;  encourages  tliii  per¬ 
secution  of  the  reformers,  365  ;  Henry  V  HI. 
ajipoals  to  him  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tlie 
Papacy,  355,  355  n.)  Scottish  ambassadons 
in  France  contract  a  marriage  for  him  with 
thedaughterofthcDukeof  Vcndosnic,  356; 
sails  from  Leitli  to  Franco  to  see  his  alli- 
anced  bride,  357  ;  transfers  his  affections  to 
the  Princess  Magdalen,  only  daughter  of 
Francis  I.,  357  ;  is  married  at  Notre  Dame, 
357 ;  is  refused  permission  to  return  to  his 
kingdom  thi'ough  England,  358  ;  embarks 
from  Dieppe  and  arrives  at  Leith,  358 ; 
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death  of  his  queen,  and  his  marriage  to 
Mary  of  Guise,  2(i0 ;  conspiracies  against 
his  life,  260 ;  supports  the  clergy  in  their 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  362 ;  negoti¬ 
ations  with  Henry  VIII.,  364  ;  sails  round 
Scotland,  365,366,366?!.;  a  son  born  to  him, 
365 ;  another  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
366 ;  his  mental  terrors,  367  ;  his  policy  in 
support  of  the  Catholic  Church,  367  ;  whole 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility 
and  island  chiefs,  368 ;  invites  foreign  arti¬ 
sans  to  settle  in  Scotland,  370  ;  encourages 
learning,  370  ;  war  with  England,  371 ;  as¬ 
sembles  his  army  at  the  Borough  Muir, 
373 ;  marches  to  Fala  Muir,  373 ;  the  no- 
bUlty  opposed  to  the  war,  373  ;  he  disbands 
his  army  and  returns  to  Edinburgh,  374 ; 
a  fresh  ievy  is  made,  but  dissensions  arising 
from  the  command  being  given  to  his 
minion  Oliver  Sinclaii',  the  force  is  routed 
at  Solway  Moss,  374 ;  he  returns  to  Falk¬ 
land,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  375 ;  his 
character,  375  ;  his  children,  375. 

James  VI.,  his  birth,  iii.  224 ;  his  baptism, 
231 ;  a  confederacy  of  the  nobles  formed  to 
protect  him,  246-&0,  252-263 ;  his  corona¬ 
tion,  269 ;  disputes  regarding  his  right  to 
the  crown  during  the  life  of  his  mother, 
271 ;  his  first  speech  in  parliament,  340; 
deputations  with  England  regarding,  352 ; 
his  interview  with  Killigrew,  the  English 
ambassador,  iv.  4 ;  he  begins  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  government,  11 ; 
has  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
who  complains  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of 
Regent  Morton,  12 ;  supersedes  Jlorton  in 
the  government,  a  council  of  twelve  ap¬ 
pointed  to  assist  him,  13 ;  his  person  seized 
by  Morton’s  friends,  15 ;  opens  parliament 
in  person  in  Stirling  castle,  16 ;  his  com¬ 
mand  to  Lord  Lindsay,  16 ;  his  acceptance 
of  the  government  confirmed  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  17 ;  he  tries  to  make  peace  between 
the  rival  factions,  17  ;  suggestion  of  Queen 
Mary  to  carry  him  off  to  France,  19 ;  the 
use  which  Morton  makes  of  the  possession 
of  his  person,  20 ;  in  a  letter  requests  the 
General  Assembly  to  abstain  from  debating 
the  polity  of  the  Kirk,  22 ;  the  Assembly  in 
reply  appoint  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
him,  22 ;  partiality  for  Esm6  Stewart,  22 ; 
his  hatred  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  22; 
he  is  entertained  by  the  civic  authorities  of 
Edinburgh,— religion  and  Bacchus,  23  ;  he 
confers  honours  and  emoluments  on  Esme 
Stewart,  23  ;  his  poverty,  24  ;  labours  to 
convert  Stewart,  earl  of  Lennox,  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  25  ;  nimonred  projects 
to  carry  him  off  to  France,  25 ;  his  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  English  ambassador,  26 ;  is 
threatened  with  loss  of  the  English  succes¬ 
sion,  27  ;  his  ficklene.ss,  27-29  ;  his  stormy 
interview  with  the  English  ambassador, 
30 ;  listens  to  the  accusation  of  Morton  by 
Captain  Stewart,  31 ;  his  answer  to  Ran¬ 
dolph,  the  English  envoy,  82 ;  conspiracy 
to  seize  him,  and  remove  him  to  England, 
34  ;  his  patronage  of  Slorton's  enemies,  39  ; 
opens  the  parliament  of  1581,  89  ;  his  inti¬ 
mation  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  4c.,  39 ;  refuses 
to  pardon  those  implicated  in  the  murder 
of  his  father,  Darnley,  39 ;  memorial  of  his 


mother  to  Elizabeth  respecting  his  title  to 
the  English  throne,  40 ;  propo.sal  made  to 
him  by  “  The  Association,”  40  ;  his  strong 
predilections  for  Episcopacy,  40  ;  his  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  42 ; 
his  determination  to  support  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Montgomery  to  the  bishopric  of 
Glasgow,  43  ;  he  receives  an  envoy  from  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  43 ;  he  is  rebuked  for  doing 
so  by  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  44 ;  directs 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  to  present  a  list 
of  their  grievances,  46  ;  his  reception  of  a 
deputation  from  that  body,  46 ;  renounces 
publicly  his  intention  of  innovating  on  the 
established  religion,  47  ;  his  hilarity  at  the 
Inch  of  Perth,  48  ;  seizure  of  his  person  by 
the  Buthven  conspirators,  49  ;  he  is  sternly 
rebuked  by  the  Master  of  Olammis,  49 ; 
declares  that  he  is  forcibly  detained,  51; 
compulsion  put  upon  liis  actions  by  Gowrie 
and  his  associates,  52 ;  he  vindicates  the 
character  of  Stewart,  earl  of  Lennox,  52 ; 
the  bondage  in  which  he  is  kept  by  the 
Gowrie  confederates,  55 ;  an  attempt  to 
liberate  him  proves  abortive,  55  ;  his  apti¬ 
tude  in  kingcraft,  58  ;  his  controversy  with 
certain  Scottish  divines,  68  ;  is  reproved  by 
one  of  them  for  swearing,  68 ;  the  spirit  in 
which  he  takes  the  rebuke,  58 ;  his  com¬ 
mand  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  59  ; 
his  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  remon¬ 
strances,  60 ;  his  efforts  to  have  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  parliament  in  1583  delayed,  60  ;  his 
secret  interview  witli  the  English  ambassa¬ 
dor,  63,  64 ;  sends  a  deputation  to  London, 
64 ;  his  load  of  debt,  64 ;  his  profound 
affliction  on  being  informed  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Lenno.x,  65 ;  his  repug¬ 
nance  to  “The  Association,”  65;  |throws 
himself  into  St  Andrews,  66 ;  recovers 
his  freedom,  60 ;  Issues  a  proclamation  de¬ 
claring  the  ‘‘raid  of  Ruthven"  to  be  trea¬ 
son,  66  ;  publishes  a  declaration  regarding 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  66  ;  sum¬ 
mons  Lawson,  a  preacher,  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  him,  07 ;  his  strange  conduct  on  the 
occasion,  67  ;  his  familiarity  with  the  min¬ 
isterial  deputation,  67,  68 ;  his  energetic 
proceedings  against  the  rebellious  nobles, 
68;  holds  a  secret  conference  with  Graham 
of  Fintry,  68 ;  his  dissimulation  towanls 
the  English  ambassador,  68, 69  ;  the  leaders 
of  the  Ruthven  faction  submit  to  his  cle¬ 
mency,  70 ;  welcomes  with  joy  the  son  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Lennox,  71  ;  abortive  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  banished  lords,  72-74;  his 
determination  to  ujihold  Episcopacy,  78 ; 
his  interview  with  Davison,  the  English 
envoy,  80 ;  his  proposal  to  Graham  of  Pear- 
tree,  91 ;  hisi>edautic  letter  to  Lord  Beugh- 
ley,  94 ;  his  persecution  of  the  Kirk,  97 ; 
his  pastimes,  98  ;  his  readiness  to  form  a 
league  with  Elizabeth,  98 ;  his  toast  to  his 
favourite  hound,  99 ;  a  Border  fray  inter¬ 
rupts  the  negotiations  with  Elizabeth,  100 ; 
the  reproaches  of  Wotton,  the  English 
ambassador,  cause  him  to  shed  tears,  101 ; 
becomes  aware  of  the  intrigues  of  Wotton, 
and  orders  his  arrest,  105 ;  he  is  besieged 
in  Stirling  castle  by  the  banished  lords, 
106;  negotiates  with  them,  106;  forgives 
them,  108 ;  his  interview  with  Lord  Hamil- 
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ton,  106  ;  concludes  a  leafrae  with  Eliza¬ 
beth,  107 ;  his  speech  on  Popish  leagues, 
108  ;  despatches  Sir  William  Keith  on  a 
friendly  mission  to  the  English  court,  108  ; 
his  reception  of  Randolph,  the  English 
ambassador,  108 ;  he  is  blamed  for  having 
concluded  the  league  with  England,  109  ; 
receives  an  admonitory  letter  from  Eliza¬ 
beth,  110 ;  it  excites  his  anger  and  dis¬ 
gust,  110 ;  the  tferms  to  which  he  binds 
himself  by  the  articles  of  the  league,  110  ; 
his  interview  with  Archibald  Douglas,  111 ; 
his  remarks  on  the  murder  of  his  father, 
111 ;  his  fruitless  efforts  to  save  the  life  of 
his  mother,  Mary,  146  ;  he  asks  the  advice 
of  the  Earl  of  Botliwell,  147 ;  that  noble¬ 
man’s  reply,  147 ;  he  writes  a  letter,  and 
despatches  an  envoy  to  Elizabeth  in  behalf 
of  Slary,  147,  148  ;  his  pusillanimous  con¬ 
duct,  148  ;  he  requests  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk '  to  pray  for  his  mother,  149 ;  he  ad¬ 
dresses  one  of  the  recusant  ministers  ft-om 
the  gallery  of  the  High  Chui-ch,  149  ;  is  in¬ 
formed  of  his  mother’s  execution,  159 ;  his 
heartless  expressions  on  that  event,  159 ; 
refuses  to  receive  an  envoy  from  Elizabeth, 
160 ;  his  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  163  ; 
he  attains  his  majority,  163;  his  endea¬ 
vours  restore  peace  amongst  all  classes, 
163  ;  he  feasts  his  nobles  in  Holyrood, 
163 ;  the  nobles  urge  him  to  immediate 
war  with  England,  164  ;  his  tortuous  policy, 
164 ;  continues  firm  in  his  opposition  to 
Spain,  165 ;  proceeds  against  Lord  Max¬ 
well,  166 ;  is  congratulated  for  his  energy 
by  Elizabeth,  166  ;  her  promises  to  him, 
166  ;  she  disappoints  him,  166 ;  his  anger 
at  being  duped,  167 ;  description  of  his 
coiu-t,  and  trying  situation  of,  with  regard 
to  the  nobles,  167 ;  is  informed  of  the  trea¬ 
sonable  designs  of  the  Catholic  lords,  168  ; 
his  leniency  towards  them,  168  ;  they  rise 
in  insurrection,  169 ;  he  assembles  an  army 
against  them,  169 ;  carries  everything  be¬ 
fore  him  to  Aberdeen,  169  ;  his  mild  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insurgent  nobles  condemned 
by  the  Kirk,  169 ;  his  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Denmark,  170  ;  he  resolves  to  proceed 
to  Denmark  in  person,  171  ;  characteristic 
epistle  on  his  departure,  171 ;  sets  sail  from 
Leith,  172 ;  arrives  at  Upsal,  172  ;  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  bride,  172 ;  a  sample  of  Scottish 
courtship,  172 ;  is  married  in  the  Church  of 
Upsal,  172 ;  retmms  to  Scotland,  172 ;  his  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  clergy  regarding  the  coronation 
of  the  queen,  172 ;  tranquillity  of  Scotland 
during  his  absence  inDenmark,173 ;  reforms 
his  court,  175  ;  he  appeases  the  irritation  of 
Lord  Hamilton,  175  ;  he  endeavours  to  re¬ 
store  peace  in  Europe,  176;  sends  commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  continental  princes,  177 ;  re¬ 
quests  Elizabeth  for  a  loan,  177 ;  she  sends 
him  the  order  of  the  Garter,  177;  sides 
with  Elizabeth  against  the  Puritans,  178; 
is  equally  opposed  to  the  Catholic  faction, 
179  ;  he  receives  large  sums  of  money  from 
Elizabeth,  179;  his  crusade  against  witch¬ 
craft,  180, 181 ;  turbulence  of  the  nobility, 
182  ;  is  attacked  by  Bothwell  in  his  palace 
of  Holyrood,  182 ;  his  supposed  connivance 
with  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  183 ; 
his  suspicious  cleipency  to  the  principal  in 
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the  murder,  184 ;  the  effects  caused  thereby, 
184 ;  his  policy  to  disperse  the  higher  no¬ 
bility,  185 ;  the  difficulties  of  his  position, 
185;  his  concessions  to  the  Kirk,  185;  he 
consents  to  the  establishment  of  Presby¬ 
terianism,  185 ;  discovers  the  plot  of  the 
Spanish  blanks,  187 ;  he  orders  a  Catholic 
agent  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  187;  his 
spirited  conduct  at  this  crisis,  188;  his 
violent  reception  of  Bowes,  the  English 
ambassador,  189;  Elizabeth  strives  to  ap¬ 
pease  his  anger,  189;  he  is  urged  on  by 
Elizabeth  to  stringent  measures  against 
the  Catholic  lords,  100 ;  orders  the  imme¬ 
diate  trial  and  execution  of  Graham  of 
Eintry,  190 ;  suppresses  the  Catholic  move¬ 
ment  in  the  north,  100,  191 ;  returns  iu 
triumph,  191;  gives  an  audience  to  the 
English  envoy.  Lord  Burgh,  191;  his  per¬ 
emptory  language  respecting  the  shelter 
given  to  Bothwell  in  England,  191 ;  is  as¬ 
sailed  from  the  pulpit  for  his  clemency  to 
the  Catholic  lords,  193;  will  not  abet  the 
persecuting  measures  of  the  Kirk,  193 ;  his 
powerlessness  to  enforce  the  law  against 
the  higher  nobles,  194;  his  isolation  amidst 
his  difficulties,  195 ;  he  reinstates  Maitland 
in  the  office  of  chancellor,  195 ;  he  favours 
the  Catholic  lords,  196  ;  he  is  made  pri¬ 
soner  by  Bothwell  iu  Holyrood,  197  ;  his 
spirited  appeal  to  Bothwell,  197  ;  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Edinburgh  rush  to  his  rescue,  107  ; 
he  commands  them  to  disperse,  197 ;  Both¬ 
well  accused  of  using  witchcraft  against 
him,  201 ;  his  attempt  to  escape  frustrated, 
201 ;  he  compromises  with  Bothwell,  202 ; 
the  levity  with  which  he  conceals  his  design 
to  escape,  203  ;  a  movement  begins  in  his 
favour,  203  ;  he  receives  a  letter  from  Eliza¬ 
beth  regarding  his  refusal  to  prosecute  the 
Catholic  lords,  204 ;  his  terms  to  Bothwell, 
204 ;  favours  the  Catholic  party,  205  ;  re¬ 
solves  to  restore  general  peace,  206 ;  he 
opposes  the  persecuting  measures  of  the 
Kirk,  206;  Bothwell  rejecting  the  roj’al 
mercy,  conspires  afresh  against  him,  208  ; 
the  three  Catholic  earls  supplicate  to  lie  put 
upon  their  trial,  208 ;  the  Kirk  urge  him  to 
refuse  such  a  request,  209 ;  altercation 
of,  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Kirk, 
209  ;  interdicts  the  trial  of  the  Catholic 
lords  at  Perth,  210  ;  his  moderate  policy  in 
dealing  with  them,  210,  211 ;  it  dissatisfies 
both  parties,  211 ;  stringent  measures  of, 
against  Bothwell  and  his  friends,  212 ;  re¬ 
ceives  a  scornful  letter  from  Elizabeth,  212 ; 
he  dissembles  his  chagrin,  213 ;  a  sou  is  born 
to  him,  215 ;  he  commits  him  to  the  charge 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  215  ;  discovers  and  de¬ 
feats  another  plot  of  Bothwell,  215 ;  ad¬ 
dresses  the  people  in  the  High  Church,  215 ; 
defeats  Bothwell,  216;  adopts  rigorous 
measures  against  the  Catholic  lords,  210'; 
despatches  an  embassy  to  Elizabeth,  216  ; 
also  a  private  epistle,  210,  217 ;  prepara¬ 
tions  of,  to  celebrate  the  christening  of  the 
prince,  219  ;  his  letter  to  Elizabeth  respect¬ 
ing  the  christening,  220  ;  assembles  a  con¬ 
vention,  and  prepares  to  athick  the  Catho¬ 
lic  lords,  220 ;  advances  northward,  and 
destroys  Strathbogie  castle,  225  ;  grants  an 
amnesty  to  the  commons  who  had  been  in 
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rebellion,  225  ;  makes  arranptements  to  se¬ 
cure  the  permanent  peace  of  the  Highlands, 
226 ;  he  is  disappointed  in  the  promises  of 
pecuniary  support  made  by  Elizabeth,  226  ; 
his  rage  at  her  parsimonious  treatment  of 
him,  227  ;  his  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
227  ;  differences  with  his  queen,  227,  228  ; 
his  exertions  to  subdue  the  various  fac¬ 
tions,  229,  230  :  he  discovers  Catholic  in¬ 
trigues,  230,  231 ;  will  not  consent  to  the 
torturing  of  their  agent,  231 ;  refuses  to 
confiscate  the  estates  of  the  fugitive  Catho¬ 
lic  earls,  232  ;  his  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
rival  factions,  232 ;  his  labour  to  preserve 
peace,  232 ;  he  rebukes  Maitland  of  Thirl- 
stane  for  his  annoyance,  233 ;  difference 
with  his  queen  as  to  the  custody  of  the 
young  prince,  233 ;  he  is  reconciled  to  her, 
234 ;  he  refuses  to  visit  the  death-bed  of 
Maitland,  238  ;  is  secretly  glad  at  his  death, 
238  ;  changes  his  treasurers,  239 ;  receives 
an  embassy  from  Elizabeth,  239  ;  his  mode 
of  government,  241 ;  the  object  of  his  policy 
to  secure  the  English  crown,  241 ;  breaks 
oft'  a  hunting  party  to  attend  the  Genei'al 
Assembly,  242  ;  his  speech  to  that  body, 
242  ;  his  obsequiousness  to  Elizabeth,  245  ; 
he  resolves  on  the  restoration  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  earls,  246  ;  quarrels  with  the  Kirk  on 
this  question,  246 ;  is  incensed  against 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgli,  252,  253 ; 
leaves  Edinburgh,  253 ;  publishes  a  pro¬ 
clamation  declaring  it  to  be  not  a  safe 
place  of  residence  for  him,  254  ;  threatens 
the  citizens  with  vengeance,  254  ;  he  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Kirk,  254,  255 ;  he  orders 
the  magistrates  to  imprison  the  ministers, 
255  ;  summons  to  his  aid  his  Highland 
nobles,  255  ;  he  returns  to  Edinburgh,  250  ; 
resolves  on  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy, 
256-259  ;  reconciles  the  Catholic  lords  ^to 
the  Kirk,  .259  ;  holds  a  parliament,  and 
animadverts  on  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth, 
261 ;  carries  out  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
Kirk,  261,  262  ;  restores  order  throughout 
the  kingdom,  264  ;  his  anxiety  with  regard 
to  the  English  succession,  264-266 ;  his 
punishment  of  witchcraft,  206;  turns  his 
attention  to  tlie  condition  of  the  Isles,  267  ; 
he  attempts  to  bully  the  courts  of  justice, 
269,  270  ;  apparent  partiality  for  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  270,  271  ;  his  poverty,  271  ;  reception 
of  his  “Treatise  on  Government,”  272  ;  his 
indignation  at  the  seizure  of  Ashfield,  273  ; 
his  intrigues  with  the  Catholics,  274 ;  en¬ 
courages  the  stage,  274 ;  adopts  measures 
regarding  the  succession,  275;  calls  a  par¬ 
liament  to  replenish  his  finances,  275;  he 
fixes  when  the  year  should  commence, 
276  ;  his  concession  to  the  young  Earl 
Gowrie,  277  ;  increased  difference  with 
Elizabeth,  279  ;  his  intercourse  with  Gow¬ 
rie,  280,  281  ;  summons  a  convention  to 
levy  taxes,  282  ;  his  rage  against  the 
burghers,  283  ;  Gowrie  plots  against  him, 
284 ;  his  interview  with  the  Master  of  Euth- 
ven,  291 ;  decoyed  into  Gowrie  house,  292  ; 
attacked  by  the  Master  of  Ruthven, 
294  ;  his  struggle,  295  ;  returns  thanks  to 
God  for  his  escape,  296 ;  is  enthusiastically 
welcomed  in  Edinbm'gh,  297  ;  accused  by 
tho  Kirk  of  treachery  to  Gowrie,  207 ; 


his  severity  to  the  family  of  Gowrie,  298 ; 
suspects  Elizabeth  of  a  participation  in 
their  plot,  298 ;  his  intrigues  with  regard 
to  the  succession,  299,  300  ;  difference  with 
his  queen,  300  ;  amicable  communications 
with  Elizabeth,  300 ;  his  connexion  -with 
Essex's  enterprise,  301 ;  sends  ambassadors 
to  England,  201,  302;  his  instructions  to 
them,  303,  304 ;  intrigues  with  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
304 ;  friendly  communications  from  Eliza¬ 
beth,  305;  sycophancy  of  Cecil  and  Lord 
Howard  to,  306,  307  ;  intrigues  with  the 
Catholics,  308;  heals  the  differences  amongst 
his  nobility,  310 ;  conciliates  Elizabeth,  311 ; 
her  last  letter  to,  311 ;  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  314 ;  informed  of  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  314 ;  his  parting  address  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  315  ;  his  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  315  ;  ominous  incident  on  his  leaving 
Scotland,  316 ;  letters  between  Elizabeth 
and,  340. 

James,  son  of  James  I'V.,  birth  and  death  of, 
ii.  277. 

James,  Prince,  son  of  James  V.,  ii.  370. 
James,  The,  a  Scottish  war-ship,  ii.  286. 
Jamieson’s  Bruce,  i.  103  «. 

Jane,  daughter  of  James  I.,  ii.  95,  140. 
Jardine,  Sir  Henry,  i.  160  n. 

Jardine,  Sir  Humphrey,  i.  169. 

Jardines,  a  Border  clan,  ii.  275. 

Jaye,  Sir  Brian  de,  master  of  the  Scottish 
Templars,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  i. 
64,  368  n. 

Jedbui'gh,  castle  of,  sun'endered  to  Edward 
I.,  i.  48. 

Jedburgh,  monastery  of,  burnt,  ii.  324. 
Jedburgh,  forest  of,  i.  8. 

Jedburgh,  Abbot  of,  i.  7 ;  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Edward  I.  of  England,  25. 

Jedbm-gh,  marriage  ceremonies  of  Alexander 
III.  at,  i.  22. 

Jerdan,  confidential  servant  of  Morton,  iv. 
35. 

Jerusalem,  Edward  I.  commands  his  heart  to 
be  carried  to,  i.  101. 

Jesse,  Monsieur,  a  French  literary  adven¬ 
turer,  iv.  266. 

Jews,  i.  277. 

Jewels,  the  royal,  ii.  390  n. 

Jesuits,  measures  taken  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  against  the,  iv.  22. 

Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  iv.  313. 

Joanna,  queen  of  Alexander  II.,  1.  257. 
Joanna,  princess  of  England,  proposed  mar¬ 
riage  of,  with  D.avid,  son  of  Bruce,  i.  154- 
156,  163,  210. 

Joanna,  queen  of  David  II.,  154-156,  163. 
Johanna,  wife  of  John  Baliol,  i.  83  n. 
Johanna,  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  i. 
8  n. 

Johanna,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
i.  83  11. 

John  of  Acre,  espouses  the  cause  of  the 
>■  Comyns,  i.  7. 

John,  King,  an  island  chief,  propitiates  Ilaco, 
,  King  of  Norway,  i.  12. 

John  de  St  John,  crowns  Baliol  at  Scone,  i. 
38. 

John,  sumamed  Staines,  i.  254. 

John,  son  of  Ade,  i.  255. 

John,  a  carpenter,  i.  282. 

John,  a  physician,  i.  282, 


John,  king  Of  France,  I.  315. 

John  de  I,sla,  ii.  191. 

'^°oro  °orn ‘®  Of  his  poTvcr,  ii. 

259,  259  n. 

John  Blackbeird,  ii.  215. 

John  XXir.,  Pope,  issues  a  bull  command¬ 
ing  peace,  i.  1.30. 

John,  suruamed  the  Good  and  Wise,  on  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  wife,  ii.  134 

'^“212,  213  210*^“'  “•  ’’ 

Jojm,  third  son  of  James,  earl  of  Mar,  ii. 

John,  king  of  England,  i.  267. 

Johnson,  an  engineer,  iii.  365. 

Johnston,  Laird  of,  ii.  143. 

Johnston,  Laird  of,  iii.  63  353  jy  jgg 
Johnston,  Baron,  ii.  348. 

Johnston,  raid  of  the  Laird  of,  iv  195  214 
Johnstons,  the,  iii.  228.  ’ 

Joleta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux 
married  to  Alexander  III.,  i  22  ’ 

Jore,  Sir  John,  i.  95  n. 

Juliers,  Earl  of,  a  foreign  mercenary,  i  178 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  ii.  277,  280,  283,  285 

Jury,  trial  by,  1.  252. 

Justiciar,  office  of,  i.  248. 

•f  '^gS-ayres,  employed  to  plunder  the  people. 
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Kantirc,iMuIl  of,  assailed  by  the  Norwegians, 

Kay,  Clan,  ii,  4. 

Kearnach,  i.  10. 

Keillor,  a  black  friar,  ii.  302. 

Keir,  Jlr  Henry,  iii.  44, 

Keir,  Stirling  of,  ii.  339. 

Keath,  Agnes,  wife  of  Earl  of  Argyle,  iv.  11, 

Keith,  Baron,  ii.  4. 

Keith,  Robert,  i.  19. 

Keith,  Sir  Robert,  i,  120. 

Keith,  the  Marshal,  slain  at  Durham  i  192 
Keith,  the  Marshal,  i.  218.  ’  ' 

Keith’s  Histoi-y,  i.  129,  132,  133. 

Keith,  Sh-  William,  at  the  assault  of  Berwick 
1.  134 ;  his  imprudent  counsel,  171 ;  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Stirling,  186. 

Keith,  Sir  William,  iv.  108, 147,  148,  218  ' 
Kelso,  i.  59,  220,  329.  >1.0. 

Kelso  abbey,  i.  237,  240  n. 

Kelso,  Abbot  of,  i.  239. 

Kelso,  the  monks  of,  i.  237  239. 

Kelso,  monastery  of,  ii.  iss’. 

Kennedar,  promontory  of,  ii.  365,  365  n. 
Kennedy,  Lord,  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
James  I.,  11,  80,  195,  196,  230.  ^ 

Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  opposes  the 
designs  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  ii  138  13Q 
139  142,  161,  163,  189,  IW,  191,  igl’m’- 

his  death,  196 ;  his  character,  190  '  ' 

Kennedy,  a  Protestant  martyr,  ii.  203 
Kennedy,  Lady  Janet,  ii.  270  n 
Kennedy,  Jane,  iv.  154-167,  165. 

Kenningluill,  iii.  313. 

Kent,  Earl  of,  iv.  137,  152-158. 

Ker,  Adam,  il.  83. 

Ker  of  Cessford,  Andrew,  ii.  196. 

VOL.  IV. 


Ker,  Andrew,  ii.  283. 

Ker  of  Ancrum,  iv.  159. 

Ker,  Thomas,  ii.  28. 

Ker,  Dand,  a  Border  chief,  ii  324. 

Ker,  Henry,  confidential  servant  of  EsmS 
Stewart,  iii.  22. 

KePs  Ilistoiy,  i.  92. 

Ker  of  Eeruiehir'st,  ii.  309,  309  n.,  348. 

Ker,  Sir  Robert,  murder  of,  ii  283 
Ker,  Thomas,  iii.  167. 

Kerr,  George,  a  Roman  Catholic,  iv.  187  187 

n.,  188,  205,  200.  aoi, 

Ketherans,  i.  243. 

Kerweray,  ii.  188. 

Kildare,  i.  126. 

Kildrmnmie  castle,  Bruce’s  queen  takes  re- 
i  taken  by  the  English,  94 
Kilkenny,  i.  127.  o  ,  . 

Killanell,  forest  of,  i.  233. 

Killigrew,  Henry,  iii.  345,  346  n  .347  3<-,o 
354.367  «.,  358-362,  iv.  1,’  2  4  8  62  ’ 

Kilmarnock,  castle  of,  ii,  204,  ’  ' 

Kilmarnock  caps,  i.  317. 

Kilmarnock,  lordship  of,  ii  204 
Kilmaurs,  Master  of,  ii.  307,  330,  332,  iii.  20, 

Kilwinning,  Abbot  of,  ii.  294 
Kincardine,  i.  235. 

Kinfauns,  Charteris  of,  iii.  26,  95  97 
Kinghorn,  burnt  by  the  English,  hi.  63 
King’s  bishop,  i.  130. 

King’s  college,  Aberdeen,  ii.  268. 

Kinmont  Willie.  See  Armstrono^ 

castle,  iii.  328,  iv.  44,  71,  101,  103, 

Kinross  churchyard,  fort  in,  i.  I77. 

Kintail,  Mackenzie  of,  ii.  271, 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange  supports  the  English  fac- 
Gon,  111.  20,  22,  45 ;  joins  in  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  46,  47,  60;  joins  with 
Maiy  of  Guise,  78  ;  goes  over  to  the  Pro- 
testants,  97-100,  210 ;  writes  to  tlie  Earl  of 
Bedford,  246-248,  252,  254,  250,  258,  278 
2(9;  made  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle’. 
284,  286,  316,  320,  323,  iii,  331  338  339 
342-345,  350,  358,  360-1 62 ;  executiou  of 
'  and  character,  363,  363  n.  ' 

Kirkaldy,  Sir  James,  iii.  358. 

Kirkcudbright,  i.  70 ;  Margaret,  queen  of 
Henry  VI.,  sails  from,  ii,  192 
Kirk  lieugh,  iv.  47. 

Kirkintilloch,  castle  of,  i.  236. 

Kirkliston,  i.  61. 

Kirk-of-Eield,  iii.  237. 

Kirkpatrick  of  Kirkmiohael,  ii.  228. 

Kirkpatrick  slays  John  Comyn, — “I’ll  make 
sure,”  i.  87  ;  slays  Sir  Robert  Comyn,  87 
Kirkwold  sacked  by  the  Scots,  i.  124. 

Knapdale,  in  Argyleshire,  ii.  43! 

Knockfergus,  iii.  35. 

William,  an  English  envoy,  iv. 

J.07j  IO84 

Knollys,  Sir  Francis,  iii.  289,  290,  293 
Knollys,  Sir  William,  ii.  245. 

Knox,  John,  iii.  42 ;  his  parentage,  48  ;  joins 
tlie  assassins  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  49;  re¬ 
treats  to  the  castle  of  St  Andrews,  61 ;  ex¬ 
traordinary  scene,  he  is  called  to  the  minis- 
try,  62 ;  denounces  the  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiers,  54;  is  made  prisoner,  and  carried 
into  France,  54;  regains  his  liberty,  and 
visits  England,  81 ;  has  to  fly  on  the  acces- 
2  B 
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sion  of  Mary,  81 ;  ofSciates  at  Frankfort, 
81 ;  becomes  acquainted  with  Calvin,  82 ; 
has  to  seek  refuge  in  his  native  country, 
82 ;  holds  a  controversy  with  Maitiaud  of 
Lethington,  83 ;  accepts  a  cali  to  Q-eneva, 
83 ;  is  burnt  in  effigy  at  the  high  cross,  84 ; 
is  recaUed  by  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
movement,  85,  86  ;  he  arrives  in  Scotiand, 
91 ;  preaches  at  Perth,  effect  of  his  eio- 
quence,  92 ;  preaches  at  St  Andrews,  the 
consequences,  96;  his  “  monstrous  regimen 
of  women,  ’  97 ;  his  mission  to  Berwick, 
104 :  writes  to  Cecil,  109,  109  n. ;  preaches 
at  Edinburgh,  114 ;  leaves  the  capital,  115 ; 
his  prayer  in  St  G-iies,  126;  delivers  a 
course  of  sermons  on  the  prophecies  of 
Haggai,  128 ;  his  description  of  those  who 
grasped  the  lands  of  the  Chm-ch,  132 ;  his 
opposition  to  the  mass,  153 ;  he  attacks 
Moray,  154 ;  his  interview  with  Queen  Mary, 
154,  155,  159, 160  ;  he  opposes  the  meeting 
of  the  queens  of  Engiand  and  Scotland, 
161 ;  is  accused  to  Mary,  and  brought  before 
her  to  answer  the  charge,  168-170 ;  the 
queen  remonstrates  with  him,  172 ;  is 
estranged  from  Moray,  173 ;  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  appeal  to  the  nobility,  174 ;  his  inter¬ 
view  with  tlie  queen,  and  his  admonition 
to  the  queen’s  household,  175  ;  is  opposed 
to  the  queen’s  marriage  with  Darnley,  196  ; 
denies  the  right  of  the  queen  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  her  own  reiigion,  202 ;  his  honesty 
and  consistency,  202,  203  ;  his  knowiedgeof 
the  conspiracy  against  Kiccio,  216  ;  he  flies 
to  Kyle,  223 ;  he  returns  to  Edinburgh,  260, 
261,  267,  268  ;  he  supports  Morton,  326 ; 
refuses  to  pray  for  the  queen,  339 ;  he  is 
consulted  by  tlie  English  agent,  349  ;  his 
death  and  character,  355 ;  his  prophetic 
warnings,  356 ;  letters  and  papers  of,  389  n. 
Knox,  Nathanael,  a  sou  of  the  reformer,  iii. 

356. 

Knox,  Eleazer,  a  son  of  the  reformer,  iii.  356, 

357. 

Knox,  Martha,  a  daughter  of  the  reformer,  iii. 
357. 

Knox,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  the  reformer, 
iii.  357. 

Knox,  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  the  reformer, 
iii.  357. 

Knox,  Mr  Andrew,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv. 
187. 

Knox,  Mr  Andrew,  iv.  269. 

Kyle,  men  of,  join  the  confederacy  against 
Baliol,  i.  176. 

Kyie,  gentieman  of,  iii.  42. 


L 


Lamb,  a  Protestant  martyr,  iii.  21. 

Lambert,  a  learned  scholar,  ii.  342. 
Lamberton  kirk,  Lammermuir,  ii,  270. 

La  Fayette,  French  ambassador,  ii,  810,  314. 
Laing  the  historian,  iii.  866  n. 

Laird’s  Jock,  the,  iii.  315. 

Laird  Bower,  iv.  285-287. 

Lamberton,  William  de,  bishop  of  St  An¬ 
drews,  enters  into  a  secret  league  with 
Bruce,  i.  88 ;  made  prisoner  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  i.  94. 


Lammerkin  wood,  i.  166.  ’ 

Lamp  of  the  Lothians,  church  in  Haddington 

■  abbey,  i.  200. 

Lancaster,  Earl  of,  executed  for  treason,  i. 

143. 

Land,  price  of,  in  the  thu’teenth  centuiy,  i. 

21. 

Lanercost,  the  monastery  of,  burned  by  the 

Scottish  army,  i.  44. 

Lang-Niddry,  village  of,  iii.  57. 

Laug-Niddry,  Douglas  of,  iii.  40,  iv.  31. 

Lang-Niddry,  Laird  of,  iv.  175. 

Langside,  battle  of,  iii.  287-2S9. 

Largs,  battle  of,  i.  15. 

Largs,  iii.  293. 

Lauder  of  the  Bass,  ii.  303. 

Lauder,  bishop  of  Lismore,  ii.  166. 

Lauder,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  67,  59. 

Lauder,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  305. 

Lauder,  William,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  ii.  67. 

Lauder  of  Hatton,  William,  ii.  156. 

Lauder,  a  priest,  ii.  263. 

Lauder,  archdeacon  of  Lothian,  ii.  35. 

Lauder,  Alan,  ii.  129. 

Lauriston,  Laird  of,  a  reformer,  ii.  355. 

Lawers,  Campbell  of,  ii.  294. 

Lawson,  Jlr  James,  iii.  355,  356,  iv.  17,  37, 
42,  43,  45-47,  50,  53. 

Laws  passed  by  the  Scottish  Pimliament  of 
1318,  i.  135. 

Laws,  codification  of,  ii.  209. 

Layton,  Sh'  Brian,  iii.  28-30. 

Learmont,  Sir  James,  ii.  372,  373. 

Learmont,  Sir  John,  treasurer,  iii.  9. 13. 

Leases  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  ii.  148. 

Leipsic,  university  of,  ii.  355. 

Leigliton,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  ii.  128. 

Leighton,  Dr,  iii.  286. 

Leilinghen,  truce  of,  ii.  3. 

Leith,  James  III.  conveyed  from,  ii.  123 ; 
plundered  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  iii.  23  ; 
burnt  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  63 ;  French 
troops  land  at,  67,  381  n. 

Leitli,  J  ohn  de,  ii.  43,  48. 

Lalain,  knights  of,  ii.  145. 

Lalain,  Roderio,  ii.  262. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  takes  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  of  England,  i.  34 ;  his  skirmisli 
with  the  English  at  Stirling  bridge,  63  ;  at¬ 
tempts  to  negotiate  with  Wallace,  53 ; 
joins  Wallace,  64  ;  present  at  the  election 
of  Wallace  to  tlie  governorship,  68  ;  joins 
Bruce,  88 ;  his  meeting  with  Bruce,  93. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  slain  at  Halidon,  i.  173. 

Lennox,  John  StewiU't,  ofDaruIey,  earl  of,  ii. 
49 ;  is  imprisoned,  58 ;  condemned  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  59,  60. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den,  ii.  293. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  ii.  303,  308,  829,  330,  332; 
joins  with  Angus,  337  ;  deserts  Angus,  and 
endeavours  to  rescue  the  king,  388 ;  his 
death,  339. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  iii.  7;  returns  to  Scotland, 
11 ;  allies  himself  with  Cardinal  Beaton,  12; 
obtains  possession  of  the  infant  queen,  15; 
joins  the  English  faction,  17;  is  promised 
by  Henry  VIII.  tlie  governorship  of  Scot¬ 
land,  24 ;  flies  to  England,  25  ;  sails  for  Scot¬ 
land,  but  has  to  return,  20 ;  abortive  at¬ 
tempt  to  land  in  Scotland,  39  ;  joins  in  the 
invasion  of  Scotland,  65 ;  is  committed  to 
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the  Tower,  163  ;  is  permitted  to  return  to 
Scotland,  177-180,  185, 192,  205  j  conspires 
against  thelifeof  Kiccio,  215,217;  charges 
certain  persons  with  the  murder  of  his  son. 
Lord  Darnley,  239, 241, 242, 280,  300;  elected 
regent,  332 ;  his  death,  341,  342. 

Lennox,  Esme  Stewart,  duke  of,  his  arrival 
from  France,  iv.  22 ;  finds  favour  with  the 
king,  22  ;  is  created  Earl  of  Lennox,  and 
chamberlain  for  Scotland,  23,  24;  rises 
higher  still  in  the  estimation  of  the  king, 
25  ;  a  plot  against  him,  25;  repels  the  charge 
of  treasonable  intentions,  26  ;  he  professes 
himself  a  Protestant,  26-28  ;  he  becomes 
daily  more  formidable  in  power,  29;  he  en¬ 
ters  into  communication  with  Queen  Mary, 
30  ;  advises  the  destruction  of  Morton,  30  ; 
his  triumph  over  the  ex-regent,  31 ;  jire- 
pares  to  resist  the  English  invasion,  33  ; 
discovers  the  plot  against  him,  35 ;  the 
death  of  Morton  concentrates  the  whole 
power  into  his  hands,  38  ;  professes  a  de¬ 
sire  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with 
England,  38  ;  is  made  a  duke,  39 ;  appoints 
Montgomery  to  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow, 
41 ;  determines  to  put  down  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  41,  43,  44,  46 ;  resolves  on  the  seizure 
of  the  Protestant  leaders,  48,  49  ;  takes  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  capital  when  informed  of  the 
seizure  of  the  king,  50  ;  his  timidity,  makes 
'  overtm-es  to  the  Iluthven  party,  61;  they 
are  rejected,  and  he  is  commanded  by  them 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  61 ;  he  prepares  to 
obey,  62 ;  publishes  a  denial  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  made  against  him,  53  ;  leaves  Scot¬ 
land,  56;  has  an  interview  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  66 ;  his  death,  65. 

Lennox,  Duke  of,  arrives  in  Scotland,  iv.  71,  71 
w.,  169;  is  made  president  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  171,  184 ;  joins  in  seizing  the  pei'son  of 
James  VI.,  197;  unites  with  the  king’s  party, 
205 ;  is  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  north, 
225  ;  reconciliation  with  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
310. 

Lennox,  Countess  of,  iii.  188,  199,  202. 

Lent,  Protestants  persecuted  for  eating  meat 
during,  iv.  3. 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  ii.  285. 

Lesley,  Sir  Norman,  engaged  in  a  secret  mis¬ 
sion,  i.  210. 

Lesley,  Walter,  i.  206. 

Lesley  of  Balquhaiu  and  his  six  sons  slain  at 
Harlaw,  ii.  41. 

Lesley  of  Auchtermuchty,  iii.  140. 

Lesley,  Sir  George,  at  the  battle  of  Ilomildon, 
if.  25. 

Lesley,  William,  an  attendant  on  James  VI., 
iv.  201.  ’ 


Lesley,  John,  enemy  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  iii. 

45-47,  50,  61.  ’ 

Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  iii.  140,  144,  145,  260, 

294-296,  208, 302-304,  310.  ’  ’  '  ' 

Leslie,  Robert,  ii.  366. 

Lethingtou,  Lady,  iv.  40. 

Letter,  memorable,  from  the  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  Pope,  i.  140. 

Le  Verac,  French  ambassador,  ii.  327. 

Lewis  XI.  of  France,  ii.  140,  205,  207i  215. 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,  ii.  268,  276,  278,  280, 

283,  285,  298,  299.  '  >  i 

Lichfield,  iv.  123,  129. 

Liddal,  Sir  James,  ii.  225. 


Liddel,  castle  of,  i.  190. 

Liddell,  rector  of  Forres,  ii.  189. 

Liddesdale,  i.  196. 

Liddesdale,  Knight  of.  See  Douglas. 

Lignerolles,  Monsieur  de,  iii.  273,  274,  277. 

Lilburn,  Sir  John,  taken  prisoner,  i.  332. 

Lilburn,  an  Englishman,  ii.  283. 

Lincoln,  English  Parliament  meets  at  1  70 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  iv.  137. 

Lindesay,  David  de,  i.  3. 

Lindores,  monastery  of,  ii.  228. 

Lindores,  Lawrence  of,  ii.  37,  43,  81,  82. 

Lindsay,  David,  earl  of  Crawford,  ii!  210. 

Lindsay,  Alexander,  surnamed  “Tiger,  or 
Earl  Beardy,”  ii.  140  ;  succeeds  to  the  earl¬ 
dom  of  Crawford,  142  ;  encounters  the  Earl 
of  Iluntly  near  Brechin  and  is  defeated, 
158  ;  sues  for  pardon  to  the  king,  162  ;  his 
death,  162. 

Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  Lord,  ii.  236,  239,  291. 

Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  Lord,  iii.  164,  266,  318, 
320, .  323,  326,  iv.^  9,  12,  13,  15 ;  protests 
against  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  Stir¬ 
ling  castle,  16,  17,  39,  47-49. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  iii.  130,  219,  232,  254,  257, 
268,  264,  268,  276,  288,  294. 

Lindsay,  Sir  Alexander,  cuts  off  a  ship’s  crew, 
i,  335, 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  ii,  4;  challenges  Lord 
Welts,  5. 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  ii,  289, 

Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Sir  David,  ii,  350,  360, 


Lindsay,  Sir  Walter,  iv.  225. 

Lindsay  of  Rossie,  Sir  William,  ii.  21. 
Lindsay  of  Brechin,  John,  ii.  158. 

Lindsay,  Alexander,  a  hydrogi-apher,  ii.  365 
Lindsay,  David,  master  of  Crawford,  iii.  45. 
Lindsay,  James,  provost  of  Lincluden,  ii. 

1 QQ  ’ 


Lindsay;  David,  a  preacher,  iii,  355,  356,  iv 
71 ;  is  imprisoned  in  Biackuess,  79 ;  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  seen  an  extraordinai-y 
vision,  93,  171,  172,  230,  250,  256. 
Linlithgow  castle  taken  by  a  labourer,  i. 


Linlithgow,  sU'ange  visitant  to  Jame.s  IV.  at. 

ii.  288,  289. 

Linlithgow,  Earl  of,  iv.  315. 

Linlithgow,  Sheriff  of,  iii.  288. 

Linton,  Earl,  iii.  67. 

Linton  Bridge,  iv.  160. 

Lion,  The,  a  Scottish  iirivatcer,  iii.  53. 

Lisle,  Lord,  iii.  6,  22,  23. 

Little  Canglar,  ii.  239. 

Little,  Clement,  an  advocate,  iii.  316, 
Livingston,  James,  ii.  145. 

Livingston,  David,  ii.  145. 

Livingston  of  Carnwath,  Alexander,  ii.  57. 
Livingston,  Alexander,  hanged,  ii.  140. 
Livingston,  Robert,  hanged,  ii.  146. 
Livingston,  Sir  Alexander,  governor  of  Stir¬ 
ling  castle,  ii.  123-126 ;  seizes  the  ([ueen- 
mother,  127,  128,  130,  131,  133,  135-138, 
142 ;  is  arrested,  145. 

Livingston,  Sir  James,  succeeds  his  father  as 
governor  of  James  III.,  ii.  137;  arrested, 
145  ;  appointed  chamberlain  to  James  III., 
189  ;  connives  at  the  plot  against  the  king, 
196. 

Livingston,  Lord,  protector  of  Queen  Mary, 

iii.  04,  68,  331,  332,  iv.  67,  81. 
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I/ivingstons,  faction  of  the,  ii.  142 ;  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  arrested,  145. 

Lochaber  axe,  i.  92. 

Lochaber,  ii.  79,  272. 

Loch  Don,  castle  of,  i.  95. 

Lochendorb,  castle  of,  i.  77,  359  n.;  W. 
Bullock  starved  to  death  in  the  castle  of, 
189. 

Lochinvar,  Laird  of,  iii.  332. 

Loohmaben,  castle  of,  besieged  by  John 
Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  i.  41,  iv.  163. 
Lochkilkerran,  ii.  272. 

Lochleven,  iii.  172,  204,  257,  264,  267. 
liochleven,  Douglas  of,  at  the  Stirling  tourna¬ 
ment,  ii.  145. 

Lochlomond  castle,  seizure  of,  ii.  63. 
Lochwinnoch,  Laird  of,  ii.  340. 

Lock,  Henry,  an  agent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
iv.  196,  200,  214. 

Logan  of  Restalrig,  Robert,  iv.  285-287. 

Loggen,  Thomas,  a  spy,  ii.  343. 

Logie,  Sir  John,  conspires  against  the  life  of 
Bruce,  is  discovered  and  put  to  death, 
i,  142. 

Logy,  Margaret,  married  to  David  II.,  i.  213 ; 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Cantei'bury,  214  ; 
visits  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  225  ; 
is  divorced,  231 ;  sails  for  Erance,  231 ; 
appeals  in  person  to  the  Papal  court,  231 ; 
she  dies,  231,  231  n. 

Lombards  propose  to  establish  manufactures 
in  Scotland,  1.  23. 

London  populace  prevent  the  restoration  of 
the  stone  on  which  the  Kings  of  Scotland 
were  crowned. 

Longueville,  Duke  of,  il.  360. 

Longueville,  Meriadet,  lord  o(  il.  145. 

Lord’s  Supper,  celebration  of  the,  ii.  82. 
Loretto,  Lady  of,  shrine  of,  ii.  357. 

Lorn,  Allan  of,  ii.  188. 

Lorn,  Ker  of,  ii.  188. 

Lorn,  Lord  of,  attacks  Bruce,  i.  92 ;  suiTen- 
dei-s  his  castle  of  Dunstatfnage  to  Bruce, 
and  does  homage  to  him,  1.  106. 

Lorn,  John  of,  employs  a  bloodhound  to  track 
Bruce,  i.  99  ;  flies  to  England,  106 ;  cap¬ 
tured  by  Bruce,  128  ;  is  shutup  in  Lochleven 
castle,  where  he  dies,  128. 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  of,  iii.  71,  133,  1.35,  152, 
159,  188,  213. 

Lorr.aine,  assassination  of  the  Cardinal  of,  iv. 
166. 

Lothian,  inundation  in  the  country  of,  i.  207. 
Lothian,  Archdeacon  of,  at  the  English  court, 
i.  208. 

Lothian,  a  priest,  ii.  350. 

Loudon  Hill,  Bruce  defeats  the  English  at,  i, 

100. 

Louth,  i.  126. 

Lovat,  Lord,  ii.  272. 

Lovat,  Lord,  iii.  25. 

Lovat,  Laird  of,  iv.  184. 

“Love-days,”  iii.  148. 

Lovel,  James,  slain  at  Harlaw,  ii.  41. 
Lowther,  deputy-governor  of  Carlisle,  iii.  288. 
Luband,  Sir  Piers,  governor  of  Edinburgh 
castle,  is  distrusted  by  his  men,  and  im¬ 
prisoned,  i.  112  ;  is  liberated  by  Randolph, 
112 ;  he  joins  Bruce,  112. 

Lucy,  Sir  Anthony,  captures  Sir  W.  Douglas, 
i.‘l69. 

Ludford  Field,  ii.  179. 


Lumley,  Lord,  iv.  137. 

Lumsden  of  Blanearn,  iii.  140. 

Lundie,  Campbeii  of,  ii.  350. 

Lundie,  Laird  of,  iv.  42. 

Lundin,  Sir  Richard,  goes  over  to  the  English, 
i.  51 ;  his  advice  at  the  battle  of  Stirling, 
54. 

Lundy,  Campbell  of,  iii.  19. 

Luther,  ii.  342. 

Lutyni,  Joseph,  iii.  233,  234,  239. 

Lvle,  Lord,  ii.  247,  249,  250. 

Lyle,  Alan  de,  put  to  death  by  the  people  of 
Bute,  i.  176. 

Lyon,  John,  a  poisoner,  ii.  361,  361  n. 


M 

Mabuisson,  Sir  Edward,  one  of  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  i.  141. 

Macaipin,  a  Highland  deserter,  ii.  250. 
Macalzean,  an  imputed  sorceress,  iv.  201. 
Macarthur,  John,  beheaded  by  James  I.,  ii. 
70. 

Macbee,  John,  surnamed  Machaboeus,  ii.  355, 
355  ». 

Macconnell,  James,  lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  39. 
Macconnel  of  Isla,  James,  ii.  366  n. 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  Donald  Gorm,  iv.  235, 
241,  267. 

Macdonald  of  Dnnyreg,  Angns,  iv.  235. 
Macdon,ald  of  Lochalsh,  Sir  Alexander,  ii. 
312,  312  71.,  313. 

Macdowall,  a  Galloway  chieftain  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  interest,  i.  98. 

Macduff,  relative  to  Duncan,  earl  of  Fife 
seizes  upon  the  earldom,  i.  40 ;  is  summoned 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  40;  is  imprisoned,  40;  on 
his  release  he  appeals  to  Edward  I.,  40 ; 
joins  IVallace,  61 ;  is  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  i.  64. 

Maofadyan,  Sir  Morice,  ii.  166. 

Machiavel,  iv.  285. 

Macintosh,  Duncan,  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan, 
ii.  258. 

Macintosh,  heir  of  the  chief  of  Chattan,  il. 
271. 

Mackintosh,  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan,  iii. 
75. 

Mackintosh.  Laird  of,  iv.  169,  182. 

Maclan,  a  Highland  chief,  ii.  275,  287. 
Mackane  of  Ardnamurchan,  ii.  258. 

Mackay,  Angus  Dow,  ii.  79. 

Mackenzie,  Laird  of,  ii.  258. 

Mackenzie,  John,  chief  of  the  clan,  il.  306  n. 
Mackenzie  of  Kentail,  iv.  269. 

Maclachlan,  Sir  Giibert,  ii.  166. 

Maclane  of  Giglrn,  Alan,  ill.  40. 

JIaclean,  a  Highland  chief,  il.  42. 

Maclean  of  Dowart,  il.  276,  287,  294,  312, 
313. 

Maclean  of  Dowart,  Hector,  ii.  366  n. 
Maclean,  Lauchlan,  il.  128. 

Maclean  of  Duart,  Sir  Lauchlan,  iv.  222-224, 

.  235,  236,  241,  267,  268. 

Maclellan,  a  tutor,  beheaded  by  the  Earl  of 
Dougins,  ii.  155. 

Macleod  of  Harris,  Roderick,  known  as 
“Ruari  Mor,”  iv.  235,  241,  209. 

Macleod  of  Dunvegan,  ii.  312. 

Macleod,  a  Uigliland  chief,  ii.  276. 
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Macleod  of  Dunyegan,  Alexander,  ii.  366  n. 

Macleod  of  the  Lewis,  Roderick,  ii.  306  n. 

Macleod  of  tlie  Lewis,  Torquil,  ii.  276. 

Macleod,  Tormond,  iv.  269. 

Macneill  of  Barra,  ii.  276. 

Maoneill,  sou  of  Laird  of  Barra,  iv.  223. 

Macquarrie  of  Ulra,  ii.  276. 

Macquharry,  Thomas,  a  Jesuit,  iv.  212. 

Madde,  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  time  of 
Regent  Moray,  iii.  283,  284. 

Magdaien,  wife  of  James  IV.,  ii.  358,  360. 

Magnus,  Br,  commissioner  of  Henry  VIII,, 
ii.  305,  329  330-332,  332  n.,  333,  333  n , 

334,  343  n.,  345,  348. 

Magnus,  prince  of  Norway,  i.  17. 

Mair,  John,  Knox’s  master,  ii.  342. 

Maitland  of  Lethington  espouses  the  cause 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  iii.  78 ;  at  a  conference 
in  France,  81 ;  hoids  a  controversy  witli 
Knox,  83  ;  joins  the  reformers,  111 ;  is  de- 
•spatched  on  a  mission  to  Elizabeth,  115,  118, 
120,  122  ;  his  speech  before  Parliament, 
127 ;  his  letter  to  Cecil,  127, 130,  133 ;  per¬ 
ceives  the  change  of  policy  which  must 
follow  the  demise  of  the  queen’s  husband, 
138 ;  his  description  of  Scottish  parties, 
141 ;  on  the  power  of  gold,  148  ;  his  opinion 
of  the  queen  and  his  mission  to  England, 
155,  156 ;  endeavours  to  secure  for  Mary 
the  succession  to  tlie  English  crown,  156’; 
despatched  to  England  to  arrange  an  inter¬ 
view  between  the  queens,  161 ;  brings  in¬ 
telligence  tliat  the  Queen  of  England  con¬ 
sents  to  meet  with  Queen  Mary,  164 ;  is 
again  sent  to  England  by  the  queen,  170  ; 
returns,  175;  his  reply  to  the  English  en¬ 
voy  to  Elizabetli’s  proposal  that  the  queen 
should  many  Leicester,  177 ;  writes  to 
Cecil  178  ;  intercedes  for  the  Earl  of  Len¬ 
nox,  178 ;  his  letter  to  Cecil  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  179,  180  ;  ills  cautious  jiroceedings 
with  Randolph,  183  ;  writes  Cecil  186,  189, 
190 ;  is  sent  to  London  regarding  the 
queen’s  intended  marriage  with  Darnley, 
193 ;  returns  to  Scotland,  his  business,  197, 
205,  209  ;  suspected  by  Queen  Mary,  213  ; 
declared  a  traitor,  223 ;  on  the  escape  of 
Mary  he  flies  to  Athole,  223 ;  his  indigna¬ 
tion  against  Darpley,  224 ;  is  pardoned, 
225  ;  detects  the  partiality  of  Mary  for 
Bothwell,  228 ;  conspires  to  murder  Barn- 
ley,  231,  231  n.,  235,  237  ;  his  falsehood  to  tlie 
English  envoy,  243-245 ;  joins  a  coalition  for 
the  murder  of  IlothweR,  252-254  ;  implicated 
in  the  murder  of  Barnley,  259  ;  his  inter¬ 
view  witli  Throckmorton,  264  ;  sends  a 
message  to  Mary,  266 ;  his  conversation 
with  'Throckmorton  on  putting  the  queen  to 
death,  271,  276,  277,  282-284  ;  remonstrates 
with  Moray,  294  ;  liis  despatches  to  Mary, 
295  ;  has  a  secret  interview  with  the  Buke 
of  Norfolk,  296  ;  has  an  interview  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  299  ;  is  present  in  West¬ 
minster,  300 ;  his  remark  on  the  queen’s 
divorce,  312  ;  his  aixaignment  and  arrest, 
313, 314 ;  is  freed  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and 
takes  refuge  in  Edinburgh  castle,  314,  325  ; 
writes  Cecil,  329  ;  his  correspondence 
with  the  Earl  of  Susse.x,  329-332,  338  ;  is 
overreached  liy  the  duplicity  of  Elizabetli ; 
344-346  ;  his  determination  not  to  sur¬ 
render,  359, 360 ;  is  exempt  from  clemency, 


S61 ;  IS  surrendered  to  Morton,  and  dies  in 
prison,  362. 

Maitland,  younger  of  Letliingtou,  ii.  132. 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  Sir  Richard,  iv.  174 

Maitland  ol  Thirlstane,  Sir  John,  iv.  44  ;  tlie 
league  with  England  distasteful  to,  109  ;  is 
created  cliancellor,  163 ;  his  appeal  to  tlie 
Scottisli  Parliament  on  the  deatli  of  Mary, 
164;  his  letter  on  the  death  of  the  Buke  of 
G  uise,  168  ;  accompanies  King  James  to 
Bonmark,  171;  his  efforts  to  destroy  tlio 
power  of  tlie  nobility,  174 ;  his  complicity 
witli  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  184 ; 
antipathy  against  him  of  tlie  Scottisli  queen, 
192  ;  returns  to  court,  194 ;  accompanies 
James  in  Ids  expedition  against  Earl  of 
Huiitly,  &o.,  225  ;  remonstrates  with  tlie 
king  in  favour  of,  225  ;  his  ambition  to 
govern,  232,  233 ;  his  death,  238. 

Maitland,  John,  iii.  362,  363. 

Maitland,  Thomas,  iii.  339. 

Maitland’s  Narrative,  iii.  215  n. 

Maitland,  nepliew  of  tlie  Earl  of  March,  ii. 


Major,  the  liistorian,  i.  6,  100. 

Makgill,  clerk  register,  iii.  216,  227,  274,  294 
298,  304,  312,  323,  333,  iv.  13,  44. 

Makgill,  Bavid,  a  Lord  of  Session,  iv  177. 
196.  ■ 


Makke,  Alexander,  a  poisoner,  ii.  301,  361  n. 

IMakmathau,  ii,  70. 

Makreiny,  Alexander,  ii.  70. 

Malcolm  III.,  i.  242. 

Malcolmson,  of  the  clan  Chattau,  ii.  341, 

Malherbe,  Sir  Gilbert  de,  conspires  against 
tlie  life  of  Bruce,  is  discovered  and  put  to 
deatli,  i.  142. 

Malmesbury,  the  monk,  on  the  battle  of  Rau- 
nockhurn,  i.  124. 

Maltou,  i.  144. 

Man,  isle  of,  naval  expedition  against  the,  i. 
113  ;  the  island  completely  subdued,  113 ; 
annual  income  of  the  island,  216. 

Mandeville,  Roger  de,  i.  34,  37. 

Mangerton,  Laird  of,  iii.  228. 

Mangertown,  Laird  of,  iii.  57. 

Mansell,  Sir  Rise,  iii.  26. 

Manny,  Sir  Walter,  at  tlie  siege  of  Berwick,  i. 
198. 

Manton,  Ralph  de,  i.  75. 

Manufactures  in  the  early  ages,  i.  205, 

Mar,  William,  earl  of,  accuses  Bunvard  of  a 
design  against  the  crown,  i.  4;  chosen 
guardian  of  Alexander  III.,  5;  removed 
from  the  government,  6. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  in  1290,  joins  Bruce,  lord  of 
Annandale,  i.  30  ;  appeals  to  Edward  I.  of 
England,  31  n. ;  takes  the  oatli  of  liomavo 
to  Edward,  34, 

Mar,  Earl  of,  iii  1297,  i.  56. 

Mar,  Bonald,  tenth  earl  of,  i.  160. 

Mar,  Bonald,  earl  of,  appointed  regent,  i, 
164;  opposes  Edward  Baliol  at  Buppliii 
Moor,  165  ;  ills  camp  is  surprised,  lie  is 
killed,  and  liis  army  routed  with  groat 
slaugliter,  166. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  takes  service  under  Edward 
III.,  i.  206. 

Mar,  Alexander  Stewart,  earl  of,  liis  mandage 
with  the  Countess  of  Mar,  ii.  29  ;  turns 
pirate,  36  ;  commands  at  the  battle  of  Ilar- 
law,  40-42 ;  liia  deatli,  136. 
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Mar,  .Tohn,  carl  of,  son  of  .Tames  ITT.,  ii.  244. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  iii.  242,  247,  254.  269. 

JIar,  Earl  of,  iv.  9 ;  instigated  by  Slorton,  he 
seizes  Stirling  castle,  14 ;  refuses  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  king’s  council,  15,  15  n.  ; 
agrees  with  his  uncle,  and  retains  Stiriing 
castie  and  the  custody  of  the  king’s  person, 
15  ;  receives  secret  inteiligence  of  a  plot  to 
seize  the  king,  and  to  bring  Morton  to  the 
scaffold,  25,  27  ;  joins  the  plot  against  Len¬ 
nox,  35,  39,  47 ;  joins  in  the  Gowrie  con¬ 
spiracy,  48,  49,  66 ;  is  banished,  68,  70,  72  ; 
conspires  again,  and  saves  himself  by 
flight,  44;  declared  a  traitor,  78  ;  conspires 
against  Arran,  103,  105,  227,  229,  232,  253, 
310. 

Mar,  Isabella,  countess  of.  Incident  regarding, 
ii.  29. 

Mar,  Countess  of,  iii.  354,  iv.  4. 

March,  Earl  of,  incites  the  people  against  the 
Bissets,  i.  2. 

March,  or  Dunbar,  Patrick,  earl  of,  i.  6  n. 

March,  or  Dunbar,  Patrick,  earl  of,  competi¬ 
tor  for  the  crown,  i.  34 ;  acknowledges  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  as  Lord  Paramount,  34  ;  withdraws 
his  claim  to  the  crown,  37 ;  renews  his 
homage,  42 ;  entertains  Edward  II.  on  his 
flight  from  Bannockburn,  122. 

March,  Earl  of,  his  suspicious  neutrality  at 
the  battle  of  Dupplin  Moor,  i.  165, 168 ;  goes 
over  to  the  English,  167  ;  is  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of  Berwick  castie,  170 ;  swears 
fealty  to  Edward  III.,  173  ;  rejoins  the 
Scots,  182 ;  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  192  ; 
conducts  negotiations  for  the  release  of 
D<avid  II.,  197 ;  aids  in  surprising  the 
town  of  Berwick,  198  ;  secret  missions, 
205 ;  opposes  the  designs  of  David  II., 
212;  submits  to  the  royal  clemency,  213; 
visits  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  218  ; 
rewarded  by  Eobert  II.,  327  ;  slaughters 
the  English  at  Eoxbnrgh,  332. 

March,  Earl  of,  proposes  his  daughter  as 
wife  to  Duke  of  Rothesay,  ii.  11 ;  his  pro¬ 
posal  evaded,  he  repairs  to  the  English 
court,  12;  invades  Scotland,  13;  at  the 
battle  of  Ilomildon,  24 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Hartfleld,  28  ;  returns  to  Scotland,  37. 

March,  George,  earl  of,  deprived  of  his 
estates,  ii.  84. 

March,  Earl  of,  receives  the  earldom  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  iv.  39,  49. 

Starch,  Countess  of,  iv.  39. 

Margaret,  marriage  of,  daughter  of  Henry  III. 
of  England  to  Alexander  III.,  i.  4  ;  she  sets 
out  for  Scotland,  4 ;  complaints  of  her  treat¬ 
ment,  5  ;  she  visits  Ii!er  father  in  London,  7 ; 
is  forcibly  carried  off  to  Stirling  by  the 
Comyns,  7  ;  again  visits  London,  9 ;  is  de¬ 
livered  of  a  daughter  at  Windsor,  9  ;  is  de¬ 
livered  of  a  son,  18  ;  is  present  at  the 
coronation  of  her  brother,  Edward  I.,  20  ; 
her  death,  21. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  III.,  born 
at  Windsor,  i.  9;  married  to  the  King  of 
Norway,  21 ;  her  death,  22. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Flanders,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Alexa7ider,  prince  of  Scotland,  i.  22. 

Margaret,  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  i.  24;  her 
death,  80. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  i.  35. 


Margaret,  daughter  of  .Tames  I.,  her  birth,  ii. 

.  63;  projected  marriage  of,  63;  her  death, 
140. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  James  II.,  ii.  187,  215, 

210. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  ii.  190-194. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  King  of  Norway,  ii. 
190. 

Margaret  Lesley,  wife  of  Donald  of  the  Isles, 
ii.  39. 

Margaret,  princess  of  Denmark,  i.  200  ;  ne¬ 
gotiations  of  marriage  with  James  III.,  ii. 
201 ;  lands  at  Leith,  202  ;  is  married,  202  ; 
gives  birth  to  James  IV.,  209  ;  her  death, 
231,  231  n. 

Margaret,  princess,  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
negotiations  for  her  marriage  with  James 
IV.,  ii.  268,  269,  269  n.  ;  she  arrives  at 
Edinburgh,  271;  is  married  at  Holyrood, 
271 ;  gives  birth  to  a  son,  who  dies  prema¬ 
turely,  277,  277  n. ;  gives  birth  to  another 
son,  afterwards  James  V.,  284;  beseeches 
her  hmsband  not  to  go  to  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  288  ;  marries  Earl  of  Angus,  298  ; 
refuses  to  surrender  her  children,  302  ; 
is  made  regent,  290 ;  her  character,  297 ; 
she  is  delivered  of  a  son,  Duke  of  Ross, 
298  ;  takes  up  her  residence  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  303 ;  makes  her  escape,  304  ;  flies  to 
England,  305  ;  is  deserted  by  her  husband, 
306  ;  returns  to  Scotiand,  310  ;  her  in¬ 
trigues,  311-328  ;  her  arrangements  with 
Earl  of  Angus,  334;  divorced  from  him, 
she  marries  Henry  Stewart,  336';  falls  into 
contempt,  337  ;  her  death,  369. 

Margaret,  the,  a  Scottish  war-ship,  ii.  286. 

Marignano,  battle  of,  it.  306. 

Marjoiy,  countess  of  Carrick,  carries  off  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Bruce,  father  of  King  Robert  the 
Bruce,  and  marries  him,  i.  19,  19  n. 

Marjory,  daughter  of  Alexander  II.,  i.  34. 

Marjory,  daughter  of  Heniy,  prince  of  Scot¬ 
land,  i.  34. 

Marjory,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  i. 
34. 

Marjory,  marriage  of,  daughter  of  Bruce,  i. 
126. 

Marmaduke,  Sir  John,  his  mission  to  Edward 
I.  of  Engiaud,  i.  61. 

Marpurg,  university  of,  ii.  342. 

Man’iage,  proposed,  of  the  niece  of  Bliilip  Of 
France  with  BalioTs  eldest  son,  i.  43. 

Marshal,  Earl,  of  England,  challenge  of,  to 
the  Scots,  i,  350. 

Marshal,  the  Earl,  revolt  of,  in  1488,  ii.  237, 
300,  303. 

Marshal,  the  Earl,  iii.  9  ;  joins  the  plot 
against  Cardinal  Beaton,  31 ;  approves  of 
the  Reformation,  41. 

M.arshal,  Earl,  iii.  025,  iv.  49,  60. 

Marshall,  Master  of,  iii.  318. 

Martignes,  a  French  olllcer,  iii.  119,  136. 

Martin,  a  play-actor,  iv.  274, 

Slartyrdom  of  a  woman  at  Perth,  iii.  21. 

Maiy  de  Couci,  queen  of  Alexander  IT.,  i.  1 ; 
present  at  the  marriage  of  her  son  with 
M,argaretof  England,  4  ;  supports  the  cause 
of  the  Comyns,  7. 

5Iary,  Bruce’s  sister,  made  prisoner,  i.  94 

Mary,  d.aughter  of  James  I.,  ii.  96. 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  ii.  187. 

Mary  of  Gueldres,  ii.  142 ;  arrives  in  Scotland, 
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144  ;  is  mavriecl,  145  ;  her  intrepid  conduct 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  James  IT., 
185 ;  appointed  regent,  189 ;  her  death, 
194.  .  , 

Mary,  Princess,  sister  of  James  III.,  married 
to  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  ii.  199 ;  is  divorced 
from  her  husband  and  married  to  Lord 
Hamilton,  204. 

Mai-y,  Queen  of  England,  proposed  marriage 
of,  to  James  V.,  ii.  333. 

Mary,  princess  of  Portugal,  ii.  354. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  her  birth,  ii.  376,  375 
n.  ;  proposed  marriage  to  the  Prince  of 
IVales,  iii.  1,  13 ;  conveyed  to  Stirling,  15  ; 
sent  to  France,  68,  382  n.  ;  appoints  her 
motherregent,  73 ;  is'married  to  the  dauphin, 

78  ;  his  death,  130  ;  letter  of,  to  parliament, 
138  ;  sends  four  envoys  to  parliament,  140  ; 
her  reception  at  Fontainebleau  of  the  Eug- 
lish  ambassador,  140,  141 ;  her  confiding 
interview  with  Moray,  144,  145 ;  her  un¬ 
willingness  to  leave  France,  146 ;  changes 
her  mind,  and  resolves  to  go  to  Scotland, 
149 ;  she  solicits  a  passport  from  Elizabeth, 
149  ;  she  is  deeply  wounded  at  the  refusal, 
151 ;  her  reply  to  Throckmorton,  152 ;  she 
leaves  France,  escapes  the  English  cruisers, 
and  arrives  at  Leith,  152, 153  ;  her  reception 
by  her  subjects,  153  ;  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  in  her  private  chapel  creates  a  tumult, 
153 ;  signifies  her  determination  to  respect 
the  national  faith,  154;  has  an  interview 
with  Knox,  154,  155  ;  having  in  view  her 
title  to  the  throne  of  England,  she  deter¬ 
mines  to  conciliate  Elizabeth,  156;  this  the 
key  to  her  policy  during  the  first  span  of 
her  government,  157 ;  sincerity  of  her  at¬ 
tachment  for  England,  162, 163  ;  she  creates 
Moray  Earl  of  Mar,  163 ;  she  is  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  163  ;  her 
anxiety  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
Ehzabeth,  164  ;  receives  a  messenger  from 
the  Pope,  165 ;  sets  out  on  a,  progress 
northward,  165  ;  her  exasperation  at  the 
conduct  of  Sir  .Tohn  Grordon,  166 ;  the 
Eari  of  Iluntly  rebels,  and  she  is  refused 
admittance  into  Inverness  Castle,  166 ; 
the  castle  is  surrendered,  and  Iluntly  de¬ 
feated  and  slain,  166,  167 ;  she  returns 
to  the  capital,  167 ;  holds  revels  which 
are  denounced  by  Knox,  168 ;  she  sum¬ 
mons  Knox  to  appear  before  hey,  168 ; 
her  interview  with  him,  169,  170 ;  infatua¬ 
tion  of  Chartellet,  a  French  gentleman,  and 
her  levity,  170 ;  offers  to  mediate  between 
France  and  England,  171 ;  her  mind  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  right  of  her  succession  to 
the  English  throne,  and  her  marri.age,  171 ; 
the  aversion  felt  against  her  religion,  172  ; 
the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  induces 
her  to  send  for  Knox,  172  ;  she  argues  with 
him  on  the  cruelty  of  religious  persecution, 
172,  173 ;  opens  parliament,  173  ;  she  sum¬ 
mons  Knox  again  before  her,  174,  175  ;  she 
is  informed  of  the  wish  of  Elizabeth  with 
respect  to  her  marriage,  177  ;  her  answer, 
177  ;  she  grants  permission  to  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  to  return  to  Scotland,  177;  receives 
him  at  Ttolyrood,  180 ;  she  despatches  Sir 
James  Melvill  on  a  mission  to  the  English 
court,  181 ;  restores  to  Lennox  his  honours 
and  estates,  185  ;  a  marriage  with  the  Earl 
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of  Leicester  again  urged  upon  her  by  the 
English  envoy,  186  - 188  ;  she  welcomes 
-Dai-nley  at  IVemyss  castle,  188  ;  treats  with 
coldness  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  with 
the  King  of  France,  188 ;  resolves  on  a 
marriage  with  Darnley,  191 ;  attends  him 
while  he  is  dangerously  ill,  192 ;  sends  an 
agent  to  England  to  gain  the  approval  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  marriage,  193  ;  she  sum¬ 
mons  Bothwell  to  stand  his  trial  for  treason, 
193 ;  she  labours  to  gain  the  sanction  of 
Moray  to  her  marriage,  196,  197 ;  she  de¬ 
spatches  a  messenger  to  her  secretary,  Leth- 
iugton,  197 ;  a  convention  of  the  nobiiity 
having  agreed  to  her  marriage,  she  creates 
Darnley  Lord  of  Ardraanach  and  Earl  of 
Ross,  198 ;  her  .answer  to  the  supplication 
of  the  General  Assembly,  203,  204  ;  she  de¬ 
feats  a  design  to  seize  her  person,  204; 
promptitude  of  her  measures  against  the 
rebellious  nobles,  205  ;  her  efforts  to  reclaim 
Moray  from  the  leadership  of  the  revolt, 
205  ;  she  fails  in  doing  so,  206  ;  her  answer 
to  Eliz.abeth’s  intercession  for  Moray,  206 ; 
she  marries  Darnley,  207 ;  she  commands 
Moray  to  appear  at  court  under  penalty  of 
being  proclaimed  a  traitor,  207  ;  she  takes 
the  field  against  her  enemies,  208  ;  her  sin¬ 
cere  desire  for  peace,  208 ;  her  stipulations, 
208,  209 ;  she  compels  the  insurgents  to  re¬ 
treat  from  Edinburgh,  209  ;  she  crushes  the 
rebellion  in  Fifesiiire,  210  ;  charges  made 
against  her,  210,  211 ;  marches  against  the 
rebels  in  Dumfries,  211 ;  writes  to  Eiizabeth 
on  giving  protection  to  her  rebellious  sub¬ 
jects,  212  ;  she  begins  to  consult  lliccio  in 
affairs  of  st.ate,  213 ;  she  signs  the  league 
against  Protestantism,  214 ;  the  murder  of 
Riccio  is  perpetoted  in  her  bed-chamber, 
220;  is  keptaprisoner  in  her  apartment,  221; 
she  escapes,  222;  her  measures  against  the 
murderers,  223;  she  composes  the  differences 
which  exist  amongst  the  nobility,  223 ;  her 
leniency  terrifies  Darnley,  223 ;  his  feliow- 
conspirators  submit  proof  to  the  queen  that 
he  was  the  instigator  of  Riccio’s  murder, 
223  ;  her  feelings  on  the  discovery,  224; 
her  confinement,  224;  her  measures  to 
promote  concord  amongst  the  principal 
men  in  the  state,  225  ;  she  remonstrates 
with  Darnley,  225 ;  begins  to  treat  Both- 
well  with  marked  favour,  228 ;  white  tying 
dangerously  wounded,  she  visits  him,  228  ; 
she  is  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  229  ; 
a  propos.al  of  divorce  submitted  to  her,  230  ; 
she  is  present  at  the  baptism  of  her  son, 
231 ;  sends  Lutyni  on  a  mission  to  France, 
233  ;  orders  his  arrest,  234 ;  she  visits  Darn¬ 
ley  at  Glasgow,  235  ;  she  agrees  to  live 
with  him  again,  236;  she  carries  him  to 
Edinburgh,  236 ;  she  lodges  him_  in  tho 
Dominican  monastery,  236 ;  she  visits  him, 
and  after  remaining  some  hours  retires, 
237 ;  she  is  informed  of  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  238 ;  she  removes  from  Ilolyrood 
to  Seton  House,  230  ;  her  conduct  two 
weeks  .after  the  murder,  241 ;  her  infatua¬ 
tion  for  Bothwell,  242,  243 ;  attends  parlia¬ 
ment,  measures  passed  favourable  to  the 
Protestant  party,  246  ;  she  is  carried  off  by 
Bothwell,  247;  returns  under  his  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  capittil,  248 ;  she  addresses  the 
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high  couvt,  250 ;  she  creates  Bothwell  Duke 
of  Orkney,  &c.,  251 ;  marries  him,  251 ;  her 
treatment  by  Bothwell,  252 ;  sends  envoys 
to  England  and  France  on  the  business  of 
her  marriage,  253 ;  a  summons  to  her 
nobles  is  disregarehjd,  254;  she  retires  to 
Borthwick  castle,  264 ;  an  attempt  'made 
to  capture  her  and  Bothwell  fails,  254;  she 
escapes  to  Dunbar,  254;  collects  a  force 
and  entrenches  herself  on  Carberry  Hill, 

255  ;  negotiates  with  the  confederate  lords, 
255 ;  her  troops  desert  and  she  surrenders, 

256  ;  her  treatment  by  Lindsay,  257;  is 
conveyed  to  Lochleven  castle,  257;  tlie 
rigour  of  her  confinement,  261 ;  proposals 
made  to  her,  262-267;  she  is  terrified  into 
signing  her  abdication,  &c.,  268 ;  she  is 
visited  by  Moray,  275,  273 ;  she  makes  her 
escape  from  Lochleven,  285 ;  she  prevails 
on  her  followers  to  march  to  Dumbarton, 
287 ;  they  are  attacked  at  Langside,  routed, 
and  she  flies  to  the  confines  of  England, 
:288 ;  arrives  at  Carhsle,  288 ;  she  offers  to 
vindicate  her  conduct  in  person  before 
Elizabeth,  289;  sheisdetainedaprisoner,291; 
protests  against  her  subjects  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  plead  against  her,  291 ;  her  inter¬ 
view  witli  Lord  Herries,  293 ;  sire  accepts 
the  conditions  submitted  by  Elizabeth,  293 ; 
her  interview  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
294;  proceedings  in  York  and  London,  to 
implicate  her  in  the  murder  of  Daruley, 
294-306 ;  lier  projected  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  309-313 ;  she  rejects  the 
conditions  on  wliich  Elizabeth  offers  her  liber¬ 
ty,  333 ;  slie  is  interrogated  as  to  her  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  intrigues, 
346 ;  Elizabetli’s  efforts  to  have  her  exe¬ 
cuted,  347-353;  a  letter  of  hers  intercepted, 
iv.  19 ;  lier  failing  health,  39  ;  beseeches 
Elizabeth  for  some  slight  amelioration  of 
her  imprisonment,  but  is  refused,  40  ;  pre¬ 
sents  a  memorial  to  Elizabeth  and  the 
English  Parliament,  40  ;  its  reception  com¬ 
pels  her  to  embrace  more  determined  mea¬ 
sures,  40;  “the  association ”  is  originated, 
40 ;  she  writes  again  to  Elizabeth,  62 ;  she 
writes  to  the  Master  of  Gray,  93 ;  her  connex¬ 
ion  with  Babington’s  oonspiracy  discovered, 
101 ;  addresses  a  letter  to  Charles  Paget  on 
tile  most  likely  method  of  invading  Eng¬ 
land,  117 ;  i  the  letter  is  intercepted,  117 ; 
she  is  warned  to  hold  .no  communication 
with  Ballard,  118 ;  renews  her  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Babington,  119-129;  she  is  in¬ 
vited  to  hunt  by  her  keeper,  when  she  is 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  131 ; 
her  depositories  violated,  and  her  money 
and  letters  seized,  131  ;  affecting  incident 
at  Chartley,  133;  she  is  informed  that  she 
is  to  be  put  upon  her  trial,  135  ;  she  deter¬ 
mines  not  to  plead,  136;  after  much  sus¬ 
pense  she  agrees  to  appear  before  tlie 
commissioners,  137 ;  her  trial  and  defence, 
137-140  ;  tlie  commissioners  find  her  guilty, 
143;  she  is  informed  of  tlieir  decision. 
144 ;  insulted  by  her  keeper,  144 ;  hears 
her  death-wan'ant  read  to  her,  153;  is 
refused  tlie  services  of  her  priest,  154; 
her  last  moments  and  execution,  164-158. 

Marys,  the  four,  Fleming,  Beaton,  Seton, 

■  Livingston,  iii.  68,  181. 


Mary,  Princess,  daughter  of  Henry  Till.,  ii. 
3.33,  335. 

•  Mathews,  Dr  Toby,  iv.  198,  203,  228. 

JIathias,  Emperor,  iv.  279. 

Mathison,  Alexander,  ii.  266,  284. 

Maud,  an  informer,  iv.  114,  115,  129. 

Maudeiain,  a  priest,  ii.  104. 

Maule,  Sir  Thomas,  brave  defence  of  Brechin 
castle,  i.  77. 

Maule,  Sir  Robert,  slain  at  Harlaw,  ii.  41. 

Mauley,  Sir  Edmund,  slain  at  Bannockburn, 
i.  121. 

Maupas,  Sir  John,  slays  Edward  Bruce,  i.  127. 

Maurice,  abbot  of  luchaffray,  i.  118. 

Maurice  of  Moray,  i.  186. 

Mauvissiere,  Monsieur  de,  iii.  211,  iv.  40,  56, 
67,  61. 

Mawmor,  ii  272. 

Maximilian,  the  emperor,  ii.  276,  277. 

Maxwell,  Sir  Eustace  de,  conspires  against 
Bruce,  i.  142. 

Jlaxwell,  Sir  John,  ii.  85. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  ii.  231,  318,  337,  338,  346,  348, 
351,  357. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  taken  prisoner  at  Solway 
Moss,  ii.  374;  regains  his  liberty,  iii.  5; 
becomes  a  convert  to  tlie  reformed  doc¬ 
trines,  9-14 ;  intrigues  with  England,  19 ; 
is  taken  prisoner  by  Arran,  39,  211,  338,  iv. 
1 ;  created  Earl  of  Morton,  39,  49,  52,  55, 
60,  98  ;  joins  the  conspiracy  against  Arran, 
103-105 ;  celebrates  mass  in  Lincluden 
church,  108  ;  is  imprisoned  by  the  king, 
108,  159,  165. 

Maxwell,  Master  of,  iii.  63. 

Maxwell,  David,  iv.  166. 

Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  James,  iv.  208. 

May,  the  Isle  of,  i.  242. 

Medici,  Catherine  de,  ii.  356,  iii.  21.3,  363, 
iv.  7. 

Mediterranean,  navigation  of  the,  ii.  65. 

Melancthon,  ii.  342. 

Meldrum,  Andrew,  ii.  123,  134. 

Meldrum,  Seton  of,  li.  360. 

Melrose  abbey  burnt,  i.  341,  iii.  29. 

Melville,  James,  joins  in  the  murder  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Beaton,  iii.  46,  47. 

Melvill.  Sir  James,  iii.  103,  181-183,  189,  191, 
214,  224,  225,  228,  247,  248,  251,  252,  264, 
268,  274,  306,  326,  347,  iv.  46,  71,  79,  SO,  06, 
170,  261,  262.  ..... 

Jlelvill,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  116,  209,  210,  252,  253, 
259,  262-265,  267,  268,  285,  288,  295,  298, 360, 
361,  iv.  44,  71,  75,  76,  90,  148,  149,  160,  190, 
195,  239. 

Melvill,  Andrew,  iii.  288. 

Melvil,  Andrew,  the  reformer,  iv.  10 ;  elected 
moderator  of  the  General  Assemlily  of  1578, 
14,  43 ;  preaches  a  remarkable  sermon, 
45-47,  53,  71 ;  flies  to  England,  75,  79,  105, 
224,  225,  261,  262,  272. 

Melvil,  Jiimcs,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  46, 
206,  208. 

Melton,  William  de,  archbishop  of  Y’ork,  at¬ 
tacks  the  Scots,  i.  138. 

Mendicants,  laws  against,  ii.  52. 

Menainville,  Monsieur  de,  French  ambassa¬ 
dor,  iv.  58-61,  64,  68. 

Mendoza,  Spanish  ambassador,  iv.  114,  115, 
119,  127,  129. 

Menteith  ravaged  by  tlie  English  army,  i, 
85. 
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Menteith,  Earl  of,  accompanies  Marp:avet’ 
(luiightei*  of  Alexander  III.,  into  Norway, 

i,  21. 

Menteith,  Walter  Stewart,  earl  of,  joins 
Bruce,  carl  of  Garrick,  i.  25. 

Menteith,  Earl  of,  in  1291,  takes  the  oath  of 
homage  to  Edward  I.,  i.  3-4. 

Menteith,  Alexander,  carl  of,  invades  Eng- 
,  land,  i.  44 ;  at  the  taking  of  the  castle  of 
Dunbar,  45  ;  submits  to  Edward  I.,  45. 
Menteith,  Sir  John,  betrays  Wallace  to  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  i.  81 ;  on  his  treachery  to  Wallace, 
o62,  365  71. 

Menteith,  Earl  of,  slain  at  Duppliu,  i.  160. 
Menteith,  Earl  of,  in  1340,  execution  of,  i. 
194. 

Menteith,  Earl  of,  ii.  238,  240. 

IVIenteith,  Earl  of,  iii.  95. 

Menteitli,  Countess  of,  accused  of  poisoning 
her  husband,  i.  8. 

Menteith,  Doune  of,  iv.  208. 

Mercer,  a  naval  adventurer,  attacks  Scar¬ 
borough,  i.  333  ;  is  captured,  333. 

Mercer,  a  Scots  merchant,  wealth  of,  i.  351. 
Mercer,  llichard  Hurt,  iv.  121. 

Merchants,  Scots,  dying  abroad,  ii.  74;  their 
patriotism,  iii.  18. 

Merrimonth,  William,  King  of  tlic  sea,”  ii. 
206. 

^lesnaige,  French  ambassador,  iii.  10. 
Methven,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at,  i.  91. 
Methven,  Provost  of,  il.  84. 

Methven,  Dr  John,  ii.  150. 

Methven,  third  husband  of  the  widow  of 
James  IV.,  ii.  369. 

Methven,  Paul,  a  Protestant  preacher,  iii. 
84. 

Mewtas,  Sir  Petci*,  iii.  26,  56,  62,  158. 

Micfiael,  the  Great,  a  Scottish  war-ship,  ii. 

279,  279  n.,  284,  286,  287. 

Middlemore,  IMr,  iii.  291,  292. 

Middleton,  (iilbert  dc,  a  Border  robber,  i.  131. 
Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  iii.  304,  333,  iv.  135, 
137. 

Miltown  Bog,  i.  120. 

Milltown,  ii.  240. 

Milanese,  the,  h.  276. 

^lilford  Haven,  iv.  149. 

Millcs,  Thomas,  iv.  109,  129. 

Miln,  Walter,  a  converted  priest,  burnt,  iii. 

86. 

Mines  of  gold  and  silver,  ii.  55. 

^lingarry,  ii.  258. 

Mingo,  a  valet-de-chambre,  iii.  105. 

Minto,  Laird  of,  iii.  236. 

Mitford  castle,  a  Border  stronghold,  i.  131. 
Mittou,  battle  of,  i.  138. 

Moffat,  i.  109. 

Momljerneau,  Monsieur,  iv  22. 

Money,  the  expoi*t  of,  i.  230. 

Monimail,  iii.  314. 

Mouipeuuy,  William  de,  lord  of  ConcressauU, 

ii.  190,  207,  260,  262. 

Monro  of  Foulis,  ii.  312. 

Montague  College,  Paris,  ii.  268. 
Montalembert,  Andrew  dc,  sieiir  d’EsSe,  iii. 

67,  69. 

Montbellegarde,  Henry,  count  of,  a  foreign 
mercenary,  i.  178. 

Monte-alto,  i.  22. 

Montlichet,  William  de,  i.  111. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  mlsaiou  of,  i.  5,  353  n. 


Montfort,  Sir  Simon,  ii.  263, 

Montgomerie,  sieur  de  Lorges,  iii.  13,  34. 

Montgomery,  I\Ir  llobert,  a  minister,  iv.  41- 
44,  40,  47,  92. 

Montgomery,  Sir  John,  hostage  for  Earl  of 
Douglas,  ii.  37. 

^rontgomciy,  constable  of  France,  iii.  181. 

Montreuil,  negotiations  of,  i.  66. 

Montrose,  Wallace  expels  the  English  from, 
i.  62. 

Montrose,  Duke  of,  ii.  238,  239. 

Montrose,  Earl  of,  iii.  340,  iv.  13, 15-17,  47,  60, 
65,  71,  91,  106,  208. 

Montrose,  Blaster  of,  iii.  318. 

Mons  Meg,  ii.  264,  393  n, 

Bloot  Hill,  the,  iii.  66. 

Bforay,  .Edward  T.  in,  i.  77. 

Bloray  of  Botliwell,  Sir  Andrew,  adheres  to  the 
fortunes  of  IVallace.  i.  51 ;  invades  the 
north  of  England,  66  ;  espouses  Christina 
Bruce,  147 ;  chosen  regent,  168  ;  is  taken 
in'Isoner  at  Roxburgh  castle,  170 ;  is  re¬ 
leased  from  captivity  and  returns  to  Scot¬ 
land,  175  ;  reduces  Dundarg  castle,  175  ;  is 
elected  to  the  joint  regency,  176 ;  attacks 
and  routs  the  Earl  of  Athole,  179  ;  is  elected 
to  the  regency,  180  ;  coolness  of,  in  the 
wood  of  Stronkaltcre,  181 ;  makes  a  preda¬ 
tory  excursion  into  England,  181 ;  retires 
to  Avoch,  where  he  dies,  184 ;  is  buried  in 
Dunfermline,  185;  his  character,  184. 

Moray,  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of,  slain  at 
Dupplin  Bloor,  i.  166. 

Moray,  Earl  of,  rewarded  for  his  services  on 
the  accession  of  Robert  II.,  i.  327. 

Moray,  Eai'l  of,  entertains  the  French  army 
in  Scotland,  i.  339  ;  invades  England,  340  ; 
at  the  battle  of  Otterburu,  347. 

Moray,  Earl  of,  ii.  165. 

Bloray,  Earl  of,  ii.  351,  352. 

Moray,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  council  of  regency, 

iii.  4,  6. 

Bloray,  Bishop  of,  iii.  98. 

Bloray,  Sir  Thomas,  slain  at  Ilarlaw,  ii.  41. 

Moray,  Lord  James,  earl  of,  afterwards  regent, 
embarks  for  France,  iii.  68 ;  aids  in  repel¬ 
ling  an  attack  on  Fife,  68  ;  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  public  life,  78  ;  joins  the  queen-re¬ 
gent  against  the  reformers,  and  is  upbraided 
by  Knox,  94  ;  he  regent  havingviolated  her 
promise  he  deserts  her,  96  ;  disclaims  any 
idea  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  103 ;  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  character,  107,  108  ;  is  repulsed 
at  Rcstalrig,  114,  120 ;  accepts  an  embassy 
to  France,  139,  139  n.)  has  an  interview 
with  Elizabeth,  143  ;  also  with  Cecil,  144 ; 
proceeds  to  France,  144 ;  visits  Queen  Mary, 
145  ;  inducements  held  out  to  him  to  em¬ 
brace  the  Romish  faith,  146;  returns  to 
Scotland,  148,  143  n,',  he  writes  to  Elizabeth 
on  the  subject  of  succession  to  the  Englisli 
crown,  156,  157;  on  his  maiTiage  is  created 
Earl  of  Mar,  163;  he  represses  tumults  on 
the  Borders,  103 ;  is  rewarded  with  the 
earldom  of  Moray,  166  ;  his  answer  to  Cecil 
on  the  subject  of  the  queen’s  marriage,  171 ; 
his’^estrangement  from  Knox,  174;  his 
letter  to  Cecil  on  the  liberation  of  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  180  ;  he  argues  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Queen  Blary  as  the  heir  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  189 ;  ho  retires  from  court,  192  ;  de¬ 
mands  that  justice  be  done  on  the  Earl  of 
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Bothwell,  193 ;  Iiis  opposition  to  Mary’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Darnley,  196,  197 ;  his  pretence 
that  the  Protestant  religion  was  in  danger, 
202 ;  is  reconciled  to  Knox,  202  ;  he  refuses 
to  attend  a  convention  of  the  nobility,  203  ; 
his  design  against  Mary,  204  ;  is  proclaimed 
a  rebel,  207  ;  flies  to  Carlisle,  212  ;  has  an 
inteivlew  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  212;  is 
driven  from  the  English  court,  213 ;  he  joins 
'  the  plot  against  Bicoio,  217  ;  returns  to 
Edinburgh,  221 ;  his  intercession  for  the 
proscribed  of  his  party,  225 ;  he  unites  in 
advising  Mary  to  procure  a  divorce,  230 ; 
requests  pennission  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
242 ;  is  elected  regent  and  prepares  to  leave 
France,  272  ;  the  French  court  seek  to  en¬ 
list  him  in  their  interest,  273  ;  his  interview 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  273 ;  arrives  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  visits  the  queen,  274;  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Mary,  275 ;  his  conference  with 
the  English  ambassador,  276,  277 ;  takes 
measures  for  the  punishment  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Darnley,  279 ;  his  complete  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  reform  party,  279 ;  his  partial 
and  unjust  conduct,  282-2S4 ;  is  informed 
of  the  queen’s  escape,  286 ;  takes  the  field 
against  her,  286 ;  battle  of  Langside,  287, 
288  ;  he  defeats  the  queen’s  troops  and 
marches  on  the  capital,  289 ;  his  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  292;  his '  un¬ 
popularity  in  Scotland,  293 ;  his  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  opponents,  294 ;  he  appears  at 
York  and  London  as  accuser  of  Queen  Mary, 
294-  305  :  his  critical  position  and  dissimu¬ 
lation,  307 ;  holds  a  convention  of  the 
estates,  308  ;  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  309  ; 
his  intrigues  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  309, 
310  ;  gives  up  the  duke’s  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
313 ;  his  designs  against  Lethington,  314, 
316 ;  by  bribery  he  gets  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  317  ;  secret  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Elizabeth,  317-319  ;  his  assas¬ 
sination,  319,  320 ;  his  character,  321 ;  his 
letters,  394  n. 

hloray,  Earl  of,  feud  with  the  Earl  of  Iluntly, 
iv.  182,  183. 

Moray,  Sheriff  of,  Iv.  183. 

More,  Elizabeth,  first  wife  of  Robert  II.,  i.  328. 

More,  Kenneth,  ii.  70. 

More,  execution  of,  ii.  380. 

Moret,  Savoy  ambassador,  iii.  211. 

Morgan,  Tliomas,  an  agent  of  Queen  JIaiy’s, 
iv.  114-116,  119-124,  126,  ISO. 

Morhara,  Herbert  do,  put  to  death,  i.  96, 
96  n. 

Morley,  Lord,  iv.  137. 

Morpeth,  ii.  306. 

Mortimer,  paramour  of  Isabella,  queen  of 
England,  i.  148. 

Mortimer,  Catherine,  is  assassinated,  i.  208 ; 
is  buried  in  Newbattle  abbey,  208. 

Morton,  Earl  of,  ii.  270,  293. 

Morton,  Earl  of,  iii.  67,  133,  168,  207 ;  joins 
the  plot  against  Riccio,  216  ;  assists  in  his 
murder,  220  ;  flies  to  England,  223 ;  is  par¬ 
doned,  232 ;  apprised  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Darnley,  235, 254, 256, 259 ;  coalition 
of,  with  the  Protestant  clergy,  268,  269,  282, 
294,  304,  308,  314,  316,  318,  320,  323,  325, 
327, 328, 338-340, 342,  349, 351 ;  his  treachery 
to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  353 ;  chosen 
regent,  354,  355,  855  357;  besieges 


Edinburgh  castle,  360  ;  rejects  the  terms 
of  the  besieged,  361 ;  orders  tlie  execution 
of  Kirkaldy,&c.,  363 ;  suppresses  thetumults 
on  the  Borders,  iv.  1 ;  sends  a  memorial  to 
Elizabeth,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant  league,  1,  2 ;  induces  the  Protestant 
clergy  to  resign  into  his  hands  the  grant 
bestowed  by  Parliament,  2  ;  the  misery  of 
the  clergy  through  his  proceedings,  3 ;  his 
oppressive  treatment  of  the  citizens,  3 ; 
employs  the  justioe-ayres  as  a  means  of 
plundering  the  community,  3 ;  importunes 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  money,  3 ;  his  vigil¬ 
ance  against  the  intrigues  of  Mary,  5 ; 
agrees  to  put  Mary  to  death  on  certain  con-  - 
ditions,  6  ;  writes  to  Leicester  on  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  Protestantism  from  continental  in¬ 
trigues,  6  ;  receiving  no  answer  he  begins 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  French 
party,  7 ;  sends  back  certain  prisoners  to 
Elizabeth,  with  a  letter  offering  redress,  8  ; 
refuses  to  meet  the  president  of  the  north, 

8 ;  he  however  consents,  8 ;  such  is  the 
confidence  of,  that  he  walks  abroad  without 
a  guard,  9 ;  disaffection  amongst  the  nobil¬ 
ity,  and  in  the  Kirk,  9,  10  ;  demands  from 
the  Countess  of  Argyle  certain  jewels  which 
he  declares  to  be  the  property  of  the  state, 

11 ;  his  policy,  11 ;  writes  to  James  against 
the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  threatening 
to  resign,  13 ;  his  resignation  is  demanded 
of  him,  13 ;  he  resigns,  and  retires  to  one  of 
his  country  seats,  13  ;  he  delivers  up  Edin¬ 
burgh  castle,  &c.,  but  requests  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  pass  an  act  approving  of  his 
administration,  13 ;  holds  a  brief  interview 
with  the  English  envoy,  14 ;  by  intrigue 
regains  all  his  former  power  without  its 
responsibility,  14-16  ;  appointed  chief  of  a 
council  to  advise  with  the  young  king,  17 ; 
takes  the  field  against  the  Earls  of  Athole 
and  .4rgyle,  17  ;  he  agrees  to  peace,  17 ; 
persuades  James  to  proceed  with  severity 
against  the  Hamiltons,  20 ;  besieges  the 
castle  of  Hamilton,  and  hangs  the  defend¬ 
ers,  20,  21 ;  gives  a  banquet  at  Stirling  to 
the  nobles,  21 ;  he  is  suspected  of  poison¬ 
ing  the  Earl  of  Athole,  21  ;  holds  aloof 
from  Esme  Stewart,  24 ;  his  jealousy  of 
him,  24,  25 ;  a  rumour  prevails  that  he  had 
plotted  to  seize  the  king,  25 ;  he  declares 
his  innocence,  25  ;  resolves  to  retire  from 
piublic  affairs,  26.  27 ;  the  course  he  must  fol¬ 
low  to  save  himself  from  ruin,  28, 29 ;  disre¬ 
gards  the  warning  that  his  life  is  in  danger, 

31 ;  is  accused  at  the  council-table  of  the 
murder  of  D.arnley,  31 ;  is  arrested  and 
lodged  in  Dumbarton  castle,  31,  35 ;  effects 
upon  him  of  a  proplietic  warning,  35,  36; 
his  demeanour  in  prison,  36 ;  his  trial,  he 
is  convicted  upon  his  own  confession,  36  ; 
his  last  hours,  36,  37 ;  his  execution,  37, 

37  n. 

Jforton,  John,  a  Jesuit,  iv.  230,  231. 

Motte,  De  la,  French  ambassador,  ii.  284, 
285,  294. 

Jlountjoy,  Lord,  iv.  301,  305. 

Mounth,  a  range  of  hills,  ii.  72. 

Mowlu-ay,  Sir  John  de,  engaged  to  capture 
Wallace,  i.  81. 

Mowbray,  Sir  Philip  de,  surrenders  Stirling 
castle  to  the  Scots,  i.  123. 
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Mowbray,  Lord,  beheaded,  ii.  32. 

Moydart,  John  of,  iii.  75. 

Moydertach,  of  clan  Ranald,  ii.  366  n. 

Mull  of  Kantire,  descent  upon  by  the  Norwe¬ 
gians,  1.  12. 

Murchad,  lord  of  Kantire,  submits  to  Haco, 
king  of  Norway,  i.  12. 

Murimuth’s,  Adam,  testimony  to  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  Bruce,  i.  134. 

JIurray  of  Tullibardine,  Andrew,  treachery 
of,  i.  165  ;  is  made  prisoner,  and  executed, 
i.  166. 

JIurray,  Sir  Patrick,  iv.  268,  272. 

Murray,  Mr  James,  iv.  228. 

Murray,  Angus,  chief  of  a  clan,  ii.  79. 

Murray,  Sir  David,  iv.  283. 

Muscovy,  Czar  of,  ii.  277. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Thomas,  made  prisoner  by  Sir 
A.  Douglas,  i.  334. 

Musgi'ave,  an  English  leader  at  the  battle  of 
Solway  Moss,  li.  374. 

Musselburgh,  iii.  57,  69. 

Mutiny  of  the  Welsh  In  Edward  I.’S  army,  1. 
62;  they  threaten  to  join  the  Scotch,  62. 


N 

Names  of  eight  of  the  competitors  for  the 
Scottish  crown,  i.  32. 

Namur,  Earl  of,  and  his  foreign  mercenaries, 
i.  178. 

Napier,  Alexander,  ii.  126. 

Napier,  Barbai'a,  accused  of  witchcraft,  iv. 
191. 

Napier  of  Merchiston,  John,  iv.  203.! 

Naples,  ii.  276. 

Nau,  Monsieur,  Queen  Maiys  secretary,  iv. 
60  n.,  120,  121,  123,  125,  126,  128,  129,  131, 
133,  134,  134  n.,  135,  142,  143. 

Navarre,  King  of,  iii.  141, 152. 

Navarre,  Princess  of,  iv.  170. 

Navy,  means  taken  to  promote  the,  ii.  78. 
Naworth  castle,  iii.  815,  325. 

Neilston,  Renfrewshire,  ii.  216. 

N esbit  Moor,  battle  of,  ii.  23. 

Nesbit,  confidential  servant  of  Morton,  iv.  35. 
Nevil,  Sir  Ileni-y,  iv.  278. 

Neville,  Robert  de,  defeated  at  Roslin,  i.  75. 
Neville,  Sir  Ralph,  slain  in  a  personal  en¬ 
counter  by  Douglas,  i.  130. 

Neville,  earl  of  Westminster,  ii.  32. 

Neville,  lord  Fauconberg,  ii.  185. 

Neville  Priory,  ii.  86. 

Newbattle,  ii.  270. 

Newbattle,  Lord,  iv.  270. 

Newbattle,  Abbot  of,  iv.  13,  49,  61. 

Newcastle,  Baliol  is  again  summoned  to  at¬ 
tend  Edward  I.  at,  i.  43 ;  the  English  nobles 
assemble  a  large  army  at,  for  the  invasion 
■  of  Scotland,  i.  59. 

Newhaven,  iii.  70,  70  n. 

New  Temple,  trees  cut  down  at,  i.  90. 
Newton,  Adam,  of  the  Minorite  friars  of 
Berwick,  his  intercourse  with  Bruce,  i. 
133 :  robbed  of  his  papers,  133. 
Newton-Gordon,  Laird  of,  iv.  225. 

Nicolson,  George,  an  English  envoy,  iv.  232, 
233,  236,  241,  264,  265,  276,  286. 

Nicolson,  Mr  James,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv. 
225,  250. 

Niddry  castle,  iii.  285,  310. 


Niddiy,  iv.  215. 

Niniaus,  chmxh  of  St,  117. 

Noailles,  Monsieur  de,  iii.  140,  148. 

Nobles,  names  of  the,  who  first  joined  Bruce, 

i.  88;  names  of,  an-ested  by  James  1.,  ii. 

68. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  the  scourge  of  the  Scots, 

ii.  330,  334,364,  369,  372,  373. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  iii.  118,  122,  123,  289,  294- 
296,  298,  299,  304,  307,  309,  310,  311,  312-315, 
342  ;  his  trial  and  execution,  343. 

Norham,  Bishop  of  Durham  fords  the  Tweed 
at,  143. 

Norham  castle  taken  by  James  IV.,  ii.  289. 
Normandy,  iii.  168. 

Normandy,  duchy  of,  Edward  I.  a  vassal  of 
the  King  of  France  for  the,  i.  20. 

Normans  and  Celts,  ii.  69,  380  re. 

Norris,  iii.  302. 

Northallerton  burnt  by  Bruce,  i.  133.  ’ 
Northumberland,  people  of,  purchase  a  truce 
from  Bruce,  1.  109. 

Northumberland  wasted  by  the  Scots,  i.  124. 
Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  earl  of,  in¬ 
vades  Scotland,  encamps  near  Dunse,  i. 
332 ;  takes  Berwick,  i.  333. 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  conspiracy  of  the, 
ii.  31 ;  he  escapes  into  Scotland,  32 ;  his 
death,  45. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  ii.  143. 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  iii.  199,  310,  314, 
315,  317-319,  324,  353. 

Norway,  iii.  279. 

North  Loch,  iii.  82. 

Notre-Dame,  church  of,  ii.  258. 

Norwegians,  tiie,  claim  the  Western  Isles, 
i.  9. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  i.  334. 

Noyon,  treaty  of,  ii.  309. 

Nuncios,  Papal,  stripped  and  plundered,  i. 
131. 


0 

Occurrents,  Diurnal  of,  ii.  .399  n. 

Ochiltree,  Lord,  iii.  95,  217,  221,  288,  321,  326, 
340,  iv.  183,  184. 

O’Connor,  prince  of  Connaught,  i.  114. 
Octavian,  an  Italian  officer,  iii.  110. 
Octavians,  thefmancial  advisers  of  James  VI., 
iv.  239,  246,  249,  252,  253,  256. 
0’Donnel,.prince  of  Tirconnel,  ii.  261,  261  re. 
O’Donnel,  prince  of  Connai,  ii.  284,  285. 
O’Donuei,  an  Irish  chief,  ii.  252. 

Ogilvy,  Sir  Alexander,  slain  at  Ilarlaw,  ii. 
41. 

Ogilvy,  Alexander,  ii.  138. 

Ogilvy  of  Innerquharlty,  ii.  140. 

Ogilvy,  Henry,  ii.  44. 

Ogilvy,  Sir  Patrick,  ii.  64. 

Ogilvy  of  Durness,  ii.  341. 

Ogilvy  of  Findlater,  iii.  140. 

Ogilvy,  Lord,  iii.  166,  325,  iv.  12,  44. 

Ogilvy,  Gilbert,  an  attendant  on  James  VI,, 
iv.  201. 

Ogilvy,  Sir  John,  iv.  225.  ' 

Ogilvy,  Powrie,  a  Catholic  baron,  iv.  309. 
Ogle,  Sir  Robert,  takes  Wark  castle,  ii.  47, 
49,  85. 

Ogle,  Mr,  iv.  7. 

I  Ogleface,  lauds  of,  ii.  147. 
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Olaf,  king  of  Man,  expelled  his  dominions, 
i.  10. 

Olifant,  Sir  William,  appointed  governor  of 
Stirling  castle,  i.  69.  • 

Olifant,  Sir  William,  proposes  to  surrender 
Stirling  castle.conditionally,  i.  79  ;  his  terms 
refused  by  Edward  I.,  79;  he  fortifies  the 
walls,  79 ;  surrenders  the  castle,  81 ;  is 
sent  to  the  Tower,  81,  361  n. 

Olifant,  William,  governor  of  Perth,  i.  109. 

Olifant,  Lord,  ii.  374,  iii.  5,  325,  358. 

O’Neill,  an  Irish  chieftain,  iv.  305. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  mortgage  of,  ii. 

201,  202. 

Orkney,  Earl  of,  ii.  199. 

Orkney,  Earl  of,  iv.  49. 

Orkney,  Bishop  of,  iii.  251,  269,  294,  300,  304. 

Orleans,  Maid  of,  ii.  77. 

Ormesby,  William,  made  Justiciary  of  Scot¬ 
land,  i.  47. 

Ormiston’s  accomplices  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  iii.  282,  290. 

Ormiston,  Black,  iii.  315. 

Ormiston,  Cockburn  of,  iii.  40-43,  113,  216, 
256. 

Ormond,  a  domain  of  the  Douglases,  ii.  133. 

Ormond,  Earl  of,  iii.  36,  39. 

Ormond,  Hugh,  earl  of,  ii.  143,  164,  165. 

Ormond,  James,  marquis  of,  ii.  231,  234,  244; 
Duke  of  Ross,  249,  252. 

Ormond,  Edward,  messenger  of  Perkin  War- 
beck,  ii.  260. 

O'Rourke,  an  Irish  chieftain,  iv.  177. 

Osmyn,  Moorish  governor  of  Granada,  i. 
162. 

Ostmen,  Irish,  propose  to  submit  to  Haco, 
king  of  Norway,  i.  12 ;  supposed  to  be  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  Norwegians,  i.  13  n. 

Otterburn,  Sir  Adam,  ii.  354,  356. 

Otterburn,  battle  of,  i.  347,  348. 

Otterburn,  Nicholas  de,  ii.  142. 

Otterburn  of  Reidhall,  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
iii.  23. 

Oxford,  Baliol  college  in,  ii.  43. 

Oxford,  Countess  of,  ii.  31. 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  iv.  137. 

Oxford  University  frcfiucnted  by  the  youth  of 
Scotland,  i.  203. 


P 

Pacheco,  Cardinal,  iii.  211. 

Padua,  university  of,  iv.  277- 

Paget,  Charles,  iv.  115-117,  119,  120. 

Paget,  Thomas,  lord,  iv.  114,  115,  309. 

Polmais  Thorn,  ii.  126. 

Palsgrave,  the,  iv.  177. 

Panter,  Secretary,  ii.  310,  370,  iii.  19,  50,  61. 

Papal  bull,  reply  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
to,  i.  140. 

Papal  bulls,  ii.  44. 

Parl)reath,  Seaton,  laird  of,  iv.  239. 

Paris,  Bruce’s  monument  made  at,  i.  160. 

Paris,  Scottish  college  of,  ii,  43. 

Parkle  of  Linlithgow,  James,  ii.  84,  127. 

Parliament,  Scottish,  assembles  at  Scone 
1286,  i.  24  ;  Macduff  found  guilty  by,  40  ; 
dismisses  the  English  from  Scotland,  and 
declares  war  against  Edward  I.,  41 ;  they 
form  an  alliance  with  Fmnce,  41 ;  confines 
Baliol  and  appoints  a  regency,  42 ;  re¬ 


nounces  allegiance  to  Edward  I.,  42  ;  con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  France, 
42  ;  held  at  Berwick  by  Edward  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  46  ;  held  at  Scone,  1318,  to  settle  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  135 ;  sends  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  Rome,  140 ;  the 
Black,  held  1320,  142 ;  held  at  Cambus- 
kenneth,  147 ;  representatives  of  the  third 
estate  first  appear  in,  148  ;  held  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  ransom  of  David  II.,  202;  sum¬ 
moned  by  David,  and  its  enactments,  203  ; 
held  at  Scone  1363,  and  oppose  the  proposal 
of  David  regai’ding  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  210,  211 ;  considers  the  ransom  of 
David,  217-219,  372  n.  ;  deals  with  tlie  re¬ 
bellious  barons,  222;  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  defalcation  of  the  royal  revenue, 
224,376  n.y  225,  378  n. ;  assembles  at  Perth, 
and  appoints  committees  to  consider  mea¬ 
sures,  229  ;  meets  at  Scone  1371,  and  passes 
laws  affecting  masterful  beggars,  330,  331 
n. ;  meets  at  Edinburgh,  and  enacts  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  efficient  defence  of  the 
country,  337  ;  legislates  on  the  tenure  of 
property,  ii.  15  ;  on  its  succession,  15  ;  on 
debtor  and  creditor,  16  ;  on  criminals,  16 ; 
on  trial  by  single  combat,  16  ;  on  game, 
16 ;  on  weights  and  measures,  17 ;  on 
judges,  17 ;  on  tenants’  rights,  19 ;  on  un- 
wliolesome  food,  19 ;  meets  at  Perth,  and 
declare  James  I.  their  lawful  king,  35 ; 
meets  1424,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Articles 
become  an  acknowledged  institution,  51 ; 
passes  enactments  regarding  treason  and 
sturdy  mendicants,  52 ;  customs  and 
crown-lands,  53  ;  taxes  on  land,  63,  64  ; 
on  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  55  ;  on  cattle 
and  skins,  65  ;  pensions  from  the  Pope,  56 ; 
rookeries,  56 ;  archery,  56  ;  meets  at  Perth 
1426-27,  passes  laws  regarding  handicrafts¬ 
men  and  trade  combinations,  73  ;  on  ab¬ 
senteeism,  73  ;  the  principle  of  representa¬ 
tion  is  introduced,  74 ;  wolves,  fishing, 
trades,  lepers,  tenants,  75  ;  dress,  77  ; 
arms,  78  ;  war  galleys,  78 ;  advocates,  78; 
meets  in  1438,  and  legislates  on  robbers, 
&c.,  123, 124  ;  meets  in  1440,  and  considers 
the  state  of  the  country,  129, 130  ;  meets  at 
Stirling  in  1449,  preparations  made  for  the 
marriage  of  James  II.,  144;  meets  at 
Edinburgh  1456,  legislates  on  crown-lands, 
168 ;  on  dress,  169  ;  on  the  defence  of  the 
country,  170,  171  ;  on  booty,  171  ;  meets  in 
1456,  on  national  defence,  173,  174 ;  on 
pestilence,  174;  on  money  and  coinage, 
174,  175  ;  on  fairs  and  public  markets,  176 ; 
meets  in  1460,  and  appoints  sessions  for 
the  distribution  of  justice,  188;  meets 
in  1466,  and  legislates  on  pledges,  197  ;  on 
coinage,  198  ;  on  almsgiving,  198 ;  on  for¬ 
eign  trade,  198 ;  on  shipping,  198 ;  meets 
in  1482,  224  n. ;  meets  in  1485,  and  nego¬ 
tiates  with  Richard  IH.,  228,  230;  meets 
iu  1487-88,  233,  234;  regarding  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  James  III.,  246 ;  commerce, 
248 ;  coinage,  248 ;  bullion,  248 ;  meets  in 
3493  regarding  trades,  markets,  fisheries, 
256  ;  the  poor,  256,  257  ;  meets  in  1516,  re¬ 
plies  to  Ileniy  VIII.,  meets  in  1524,  its 
deliberations  forcibly  interrupted,  332; 
meets  in  1528,  and  passes  an  act  of  athiiu- 
der  against  the  Douglases,  347 ;  meets  in 
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1532,  and  constitutes  tlie  College  of  Justice, 
851 ;  meets  in  15-10,  annexes  the  nel)rides, 
Ac.,  to  the  crown,  3C7 ;  condemns  heresy, 
808  ;  on  tlie  defence  of  the  kingdom,  368  ; 
arms  purchased,  369  ;  meets  in  1543  regard¬ 
ing  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary,  iii.  8  ;  the 
translation  of  the  liihle,  9 ;  measures 
against  Protestants,  20 ;  tlie  assassins  of 
Cardinal  Peaton,  00  ;  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Mary  witli  the  Dauphin  of  France,  67  ;  the 
licentiousness  of  tlie  press,  72  ;  the  luxury 
of  the  table,  72 ;  games,  &c,,  76  ;  meets  in 
Edinburgh,  1657,  regarding  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen  with  tlie  Dauphin,  78 ;  meets 
in  1558  regarding  measures  against  Pro¬ 
testants,  88,  89  ;  meets  in  1560  regarding 
the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  138 ;  iuidtes 
Mary  to  return  to  Scotland,  189 ;  opened 
by  Mary  in  person,  173  ;  reverses  the  for- 
feitiu'e  of  the  Earl  of  Dennox,  185  ;  regard¬ 
ing  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  mass,  185  ;  the  trea- 
.son  of  Moray,  218  ;  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
244  ;  Protestantism,  244  ;  held  in  the  regency 
of  Moray,  regarding  the  dethronement  of 
Mary,  279 ;  the  reformation,  280  ;  Maiy's 
imprisonment,  281  ;  held  to  appoint  Morton 
regent,  354;  regarding  the  Kirk,  357,  358; 
the  treaty  with  England,  358 ;  held  hy 
James  VI.  in  1578,  in  1579,  iv.  16  ;  regard¬ 
ing  the  accusation  of  Morton,  33 ;  held  in 
1584,  tlie  works  of  lluohanan  proscribed, 
79  ;  held  in  1692,  the  Kirk,  185  ;  the  Popish 
lords,  ISO,  210,  211,';  Episcopacy,  262;  the 
state  of  the  finances,  275  ;  changing  New- 
Year’s  day,  276 ;  supplies  for  a  war  with 
England,  282 ;  Gowrie  conspiracy,  298. 

Parliament,  English,  resolutions  of,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Baliol,  i.  40  ;  held  at  York,  68 ;  held 
at  Lincoln,  debates  the  Pope’s  claim  on 
Scotland,  72  ;  recognises  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  155. 

Parliamentary  representation,  Iiow  it  arose, 
ii.  74. 

Parliament  of  Paris,  ii.  351. 

Parma,  Prince  of,  iv.  165,  168. 

Parry,  Dr,  iv.  89. 

Parry’s  conspiracy,  iv.  113. 

Patriotism  of  tlie  Scotti.sli  people,  1.  48. 

Paul,  Signor,  an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
iv.  43,  44. 

Paul  11.,  Pope,  ii.  206. 

Paul  III.,  Pope,  ii.  350. 

Paulet,  Sir  Amias,  Queen  JIary’s  jailer,  iv 

X  114,  122,  122  rt.,  123-126,  130-133,  135,  137, 
143,  144,  150-153,  156. 

Pease  Bridge,  iii.  07. 

Peatlis,  the,  iii.  67. 

Pi'Uihroke,  Earl  of,  challenged  liy  Bruce,  i. 

■  91  ;  he  surprises  and  routs  Bruce’s  army, 
91. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  iii.  004,  310,  iv.  137. 

Peniel  Ilaugh,  iii.  ‘29. 

Pennington,  Sir  Jolin,  ii.  143. 

J’entland  Firth,  Ifaco  oiicouutors  a  storm  in 
the,  i.  17,  iii.  68. 

I’entlaiid  Jloor,  ii.  160. 

Percy,  Henry  de,  appointed  keeper  of  Gal¬ 
loway,  i.  47  ;  sent  with  an  army  into  Scot¬ 
land,  51;  marches  towards  Stirling,  53; 
negotiates  with  Comyn,  78 ;  evacuates 
Tiiniherry  castle,  07  ;  intrigues  with  Baliol, 
174. 


Percy,  Henry,  surnamed  Hotspur,  at  the 
siege  of  Berwick,  i.  334 ;  encounters  Earl 
of  Douglas,  346  ;  battle  of  Otterhurn,  347  ; 
is  taken  prisoner,  348  ;  invades  Scotland, 
ii.  23  ;  battle  of  Nesbit  Jloor,  23;  battle  of 
Homildon,  28 ;  atrocious  cruelty,  28  ;  re¬ 
bels  against  Henry  IV.,  28 ;  battle  of  Hart- 
field,  28 ;  is  slain,  28. 

Percy,  Heiiiy,  son  of  Hotspur,  finds  refuge  in 
Scotland,  ii.  32 ;  is  reinstated  in  liis  hoii- 
ours,  45. 

Percy,  Henry,  ii.  159. 

Percy,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  99,  315. 

Percy,  Sir  Charles,  iv.  314. 

Persons,  au  ageut  of  Queen  Marv,  iv.  119 
240,  266,  309.  ' 

Perth,  Edward  T.  celebrates  tlie  feast  of  tlie 
nativity  of  Jolm  the  Baptist  at,  i.  45. 

Pertli,  siege  of,  gallantry  of  a  French  kniglit 
at  the,  i.  109. 

Perth,  Bruce  tlireateus  to  besiege,  i.  107  ; 
strongly  fortified  by  Edward  I.,  109;  takes 
it  liy  surprise,  109. 

Perth  stormed  by  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  i.  168. 

Perth,  North  Inch,  battle  of,  ii.  4,  5. 

Perth,  important  meeting  held  at,  iii.  8. 

Pestilence,  a,  desolates  Scotland,  i.  195,  208 ; 
of  1431,  ii.  80. 

Peter’s  pence,  iii.  295. 

Petroniiis,  deatli  of,  ii.  216. 

Pettio,  castle  of,  ii.  341. 

Pevensy,  an  English  ship,  iii,  53. 

Plielip))S,  Thomas,  a  spy,  iv.  114,  110-123,  123 
».,  124-127,  129,  133,  134. 

Phidias,  ii.  24!. 

Philip  of  France  attempts  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  England  and  Scotland,  i.  66,  358 
n. ;  lie  succeeds,  70 ;  deserts  the  cause  of 
tlie  Scots,  74. 

Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  iii.  210,  iv.  104, 
105. 

Pliilip  tile  forester  takes  tlie  castle  of  Forfar, 

i.  103. 

Pliilpot,  a  London  nierchniit,  i.  333. 

Picard,  Sir  Henry,  a  wealthy  wine  merchant, 
entertains  five  kings,  i.  210. 

Piers  de  Curry,  killed  in  single  combat,  i.  16. 

Pinkie  house,  seizure  of,  iii.  19. 

Pinkie,  battle  of,  iii.  60,  63,  376  n. 

Pirate  kings,  chronicles  of  the,  i.  17. 

Pitmilly,  Laird  of,  iii.  288. 

Pitscottie,  Lindsay  of,  ii.  130. 

Pitarrow,  Laird  of,  iii.  361. 

Pittcnwecni  priory,  iii.  278. 

Pius  II.,  Pope,  iEneas  Sylvius,  ii.  177,  242. 

Plca.sauce,  the,  iii.  342. 

Poisoning  of  pliysician  of  Margaret,  i.  5. 

Pole,  Edmund  de  la,  earl  of  Suflolk,  ii.  276, 

Pole,  lUchard  de  la,  ii.  324. 

Poley,  au  informer,  iv.  114,  120,  129. 

Polgillie,  uow  Loch  Gilp,  ii.  43. 

Polwart,  a  Scottish  preaclier,  iv.  46,  47,  75. 

Polwartli,  Lord,  ii.  348. 

Pont,  Roliert,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  iv.  42-14, 
58,  67,  79,  07,  '242. 

Pontefract  castle,  English  noble  belieaded  at, 

ii.  32. 

Pop'sh  league.  Queen  Mary  signs  tlie,  iiL 
214. 

Portuguese  settlements,  ii.  280. 

Potterow  gate,  iv.  47. 

Powric,  Baron  of,  ii.  237. 
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Po^vrie,  William,  iii.  282. 

Prague,  citizens  of,  ii.  81,  iv.  20. 

Presbyterian  clergy,  ayaricious  proceedings 
of  Slorton  against  the,  iv.  3  ;  his  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Episcopacy,  10 ;  the  General 
Assembly  proceed  against  Episcopal  inno¬ 
vations,  10  ;  tulchan  bishops,  Ac.,  10 ;  they 
determine  to  revise  the  church  polity,  14 ; 
they  are  requested  by  a  letter  to  abstain 
from  debating  the  subject,  22 ;  in  reply 
send  a  deputation  to  the  king  with  certain 
requests,  23 ;  struggle  between  Episcopacy 
and  Presbyterianism.  40 ;  “  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,”  40 ;  collusion  and  sim¬ 
ony  in  the  bestowal  of  the  bishopric  of 
Glasgow,  41 ;  they  interdict  Montgomery 
from  accepting  it^  42 ;  their  resistance  to 
Episcopacy,  43^ ;  they  support  the  Buth- 
ven  lords,  50-6o;  Episcopacy  established, 
263. 

Pressen,  warden  of  Jedburgh,  captures  Ke- 
gent  Moray,  i.  179. 

Preston  of  Craigmillar,  iii.  140, 2S8. 

Preston,  Dr,  nearly  poisoned,  iv.  21. 

Preston,  John,  a  Scottish  minister,  iv.  242. 

Preston,  Sir  John,  iv.  2oS. 

Prestonpans,  iii.  67. 

Privateers,  Sottish,  i.  182. 

Privy  Council,  lords  of  the,  iii.  283. 

Privy  Council,  Irish,  iii.  39. 

Professors,  first,  of  the  University  of  St  An¬ 
drews,  ii.  43. 

Protestant  party,  its  early  converts,  iii.  40 ; 
its  professors  represented  as  enemies  to 
their  country,  40 ;  aroused  into  activity  by 
the  presence  of  Knox,  82 ;  divided  as  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  mass,  $2 ;  it  is  renounced 
and  a  formal  separation  made  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  83 ;  its  most  prominent 
adherents,  83 ;  Knox's  advice  to  them,  84 ; 
growing  lukewarm,  but  on  receiving  a  letter 
from  Knox,  draw  up  the  first  covenant, 
85 ;  pass  a  resolution  respecting  public 
worslrip,  85 ;  their  remonstrances  against 
the  execution  of  Miln,  87  ;  present  a  sup¬ 
plication  to  Parliament,*  88,  89;  reformed 
opinions  publicly  avowed  by  the  city  of 
Perth,  91 ;  determination  of  the  people  to 
protect  their  ministers,  91 ;  their  letters  in 
justification  of  their  proceedings,  93 ;  a 
second  covenant  drawn  up,  95 ;  assemble 
on  Cupar  Moor,  96 ;  they  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Elizabeth,  101 ;  they  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Edinburgh,  112 ;  sustain  a  re¬ 
pulse,  retires  and  send*  a  deputation  to 
Elizabeth  for  aid,  114, 115  ;  the  ground  on 
which  they  claim  that  aid,  116 ;  they  de¬ 
stroy  the  altars  and  images  in  the  chamber 
of  Glasgow,  117 ;  they  form  a  treaty  with 
Elizabeth,  118  ;  an  English  army  joins  them 
at  Preston,  118 ;  another  covenant  is  draw  n 
up  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  120  ; 
their  desire  for  peace,  122 ;  negotiations,  123; 
the  treaty  agreed  to  leads  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Reformation,  124;  they  present 
a  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  that  the 
Catholic  Church  should  be  condemned  and 
abolished,  127, 128  ;  the  Confession  of  Faith 
is  laid  before  Parliament,  129 ;  it  receives 
their  sanction,  130 ;  they  compose  a  book 
of  discipline,  131 ;  its  hostile  reception  by 
Parliament,  131 ;  they  recciro  the  news  of 


the  death  of  Queen  Mary's  husband  with  ex¬ 
ultation,  138  ;  that  event  involves  a  change 
in  their  policy,  138 ;  they  send  3Ioray  to 
Queen  Mary,  inviting  her  return  to  Scotland, 
139  ;  his  instructions,  139, 140 ;  the  depend¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  Protestant  clery,  159  ; 
a  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  Catholic  bene¬ 
fices  is  granted  for  the  maintenance  of 
Protestant  preachers,  the  endowment  of 
schools,  Ac.,  159 ;  the  violent  conduct  of 
Knox  and  others,  168 ;  the  Presbyterians 
in  their  treatment  of  Papists  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  172  ;  they  are  opposed 
to  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Darnley,  196 ; 
they  declare  they  see  in  it  the  destmetion 
of  the  country,  201 ;  the  General  Assembly 
sends  a  supplication  to  the  Queen,  203 ;  they 
appeal  to  Elizabeth  for  aid,  210 ;  Mary  hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  Popish  league  the  Protestant 
leader  resolve  on  her  dethronement,  214; 
they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  design 
to  murder  Riccio,  219 ;  the  Church  refuses 
to  proclaim  the  banns  of  the  Queen's  mar¬ 
riage  with  Bothwell,  250  ;  decrees  confirm¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  &c., 
261 ;  they  maintain  the  responsibility  of 
princes,  267 ;  and  that  Mary  should  be  ar¬ 
raigned,  268;  they  are  divided  as  to  whether 
the  king  should  be  anointed,  269;  laws 
passed  favourable  to  their  religious  opinions, 
281 ;  they  espouse  the  cause  of  Lennox  and 
Elizabeth,  335 ;  they  summon  a  convention 
to  consult  on  the  conspiracies  of  the  Papists, 
349 ;  an  important  ecclesiastical  measure 
carried,  357 ;  comparative  strength  of^  in  the 
reign  of  James  TI..  iv.  175,  279. 

Prussia,  English  nobles  engage  in  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against,  i.  206,  224. 

Puckering,  attorney-geneial,  iv.  138. 

Puritans,  English,  iv.  177. 


Q 

Quatremars,  John  of,  accompanies  Edward 
III.,  i.  148. 

Queen  of  Robert  Bruce  given  up  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  i.  94. 

Queensferry,  an  Envlish  crew  lands  at,  i. 
335. 

Queensferry,  Lombard  merchants  offer  to 
establish  a  manufacturing  settlement  there, 
i.  23. 

Quhete  or  Chattan.  clan  of.  ii.  4. 

Quin,  Waiter,  an  Irish  poet,  iv,  2G6. 


B 

• 

Rachrin,  isle  of,  i.  66. 

Kapmaa  Roll,  the,  returned  to  Scotland,  1. 
157. 

Raid  of  Eskdale,  the,  ii.  275. 

“Raid  of  Ruthren,"  f\'.  49.  See  Ruthren. 

Ralph  the  Cofferer,  cruelly  put  to  death,  1.  75. 

Ramorgny,  Sir  John,  compauion  of  the  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  ii.  20;  betrays  him  to  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  21. 

Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  Alexander,  relieves 
Dunbar  castle,  i.  1S3 ;  takes  Lord  Robert 
Manners  prisoner,  1S4 ;  takes  Roxburgh 
castle  by  escalade,  18S ;  is  appointed  by  tho 
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king  to  the  sheiifTship  of  Tevlotdale,  188  ; 
is  treacherously  seized  by  Sir  W.  Douglas, 
188  ;  dies  oi  hunger  in  Hermitage  castle, 
188. 

Ramsay  of  Ochterhouse,  i.  126. 

Ramsay,  Lord  Bothwell,  ii.  2^,  260. 

Ramsay,  Sir  Aiexander,  at  Homildon,  ii.  25. 

Ramsay,  Sir  William,  fatally  wounded,  183. 

Ramsay,  Alexander,  takes  Bei-wick,  i.  33.3. 

Ramsay,  Alexander,  iii.  337. 

Ramsay,  John,  page  of  James  Tl.,  ir.  293. 

Ranald  of  the  Isles  assassinated  by  the  Bari 
of  Ross,  i.  190. 

Rannoch,  Loch,  ii.  258. 

Randan,  the  Sieur  de,  iii.  122,  124,  125. 

Randolph,  .Sir  Thomas,  appears  at  Holywell 
Haugh  for  John  Baliol,  i.  32. 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomas,  afterwai’ds  Earl  of 
Moray,  taken  prisoner  at  battle  of  Methven, 
i.  91 ;  his  relationship  to  Bruce,  91 ;  he  de¬ 
serts  him,  91 ;  captures  Bruce’s  banner,  99  ; 
is  taken  prisoner  by  Douglas,  105 ;  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Bruce,  105 ;  is  imprisoned,  105  ; 
joins  Bruce,  105  ;  takes  Edinburgh  castle, 
112 ;  is  one  of  the  leaders  at  Bannockburn, 
115  ;  is  intrusted  to  guard  the  entrance  to 
Stirling  castle,  116  ;  is  reproved  by  Bruce 
for  carelessness,  116  ;  desperate  encounter 
with  English  cavah-y,  117, 118  ;  his  division 
encounters  the  main  body  of  the  English 
army  at  Bannockburn,  119  ;  he  accom¬ 
panies  Edward  Bruce  to  Ireland,  126  ;  he 
assists  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  134 ;  is  ap; 
pointed  tutor  to  the  heir  of  Scotland,  135  ; 
joins  with  Douglas  to  carry  off  the  Queen 
of  England,  138  ;  in  one  expedition  he  aids 
in  burning  and  pillaging  84  English  towns 
and  villages,  139  ;  the  battle  of  Mitton, 
139  ;  he  harasses  the  English  army,  144  ; 
forces  the  pass  at  the  battle  of  Biland  Ab¬ 
bey,  145  ;  he  is  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
146 ;  repairs  to  tlie  court  of  France,  146 ; 
invades  England,  151 ;  takes  post  at  Wear, 
151 ;  his  skilful  retreat,  153 ;  accompanies 
Bruce’s  son  to  Berwick,  157 ;  is  nominated 
regent,  161  ;  his  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  101 ;  his  sudden  death,  164,  369 
n.  ;  his  character,  164. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  joins  the  Protestant 
party,  iii.  Ill ;  is  instructed  by  Elizabeth 
as  to  the  policy  he  is  to  pursue,  141 ;  his 
satirical  description  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Church  lands,  160 ;  his  opinion  of  Queen 
Mary,  160  ;  on  the  opposition  given  by  the 
clergy  to  the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  England, 
161 ;  his  letters  on  the  Arran  plot  and  the 
marriage  of  the  Regent  Moray,  163 ;  his 
interview  with  Queen  Mary,  164 ;  he  sees 
something  wlilch  filled  him  with  suspicion, 
165-168 ;  encourages  Scottish  volunteers  to 
join  the  Huguenots,  171 ;  writes  to  Cecil, 
176  ;  his  interview  with  Mary  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  her  marriage,  177  ;  is  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  Knox,  178,  179 ;  writes  to  Cecil, 
184,  185,  185  n.  ;  ho  visits  Queen  Mary  at 
St  Andrews,  186-190 ;  writes  to  Cecil  on 
the  expected  trial  of  Bothwell,  193  ;  re¬ 
marks  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Queen,  194 ; 
on  the  poverty  of  the  HB"!  of  Lennox,  195 ; 
on  Church  deliberations,  196  ;  writes  to 
Cecil  regarding  Daruley,  201 ;  the  charac¬ 
ter  Of  his  letters,  205,  200  ;  his  interview 
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with  Lennox  and  Darnley,  206 ;  his  sedi¬ 
tious  intrigues,  207,  208 ;  his  defiant  an¬ 
swer,  to  the  Privy  Council,  209  ;  is  banished 
to  Berwick,  215 ;  wi'ites  to  Cecil  regarding 
the  assassination  of  Riccio,  218-222 ;  his 
interview  with  Elizabeth,  249,  250,  259 ;  is 
again  sent  to  Scotland,  323  ;  arrives  in 
Edinburgh,  324  ;  recommences  his  in¬ 
trigues,  325  ;  is  blamed  as  the  author  of 
much  of  the  misery  which  existed,  326  ; 
his  portrait  of  Lethington,  326 ;  he  writes 
to  Kirkaldy,  3.31 ;  writes  to  Sussex,  833 ;  is 
written  to  by  Lethington,  334  ;  despatched 
to  James  VI.  .and  the  regent  by  Elizabeth, 
iv.  12  ;  his  letter  to  Killigrew  on  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Morton,  13 ;  has  an  '  interview 
with  Morton,  14 ;  is  desp<atehed  to  Scot¬ 
land  to  save  Morton,  32  ;  makes  a  great 
effort  before  Parliament  to  save  the  ex¬ 
regent,  33 ;  succeeds  in  forming  a  confe¬ 
deracy  against  Lennox,  34 ;  his  share  in 
the  jilot  being  discovered,  he  has  to  fly, 
35;  on  being  informed  of  the  “raid  of 
Ruthven,”  requests  again  to  be  sent  to 
Scotland,  50 ;  sent  to  Scotland  to  negotl- 
tiate  a  treaty,  108  ;  procures  the  king’s 
signature  to  a  treaty,  169  ;  warns  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  a  plot  against  her  life,  109 ;  in¬ 
duces  King  James  to  pardon  Archibald 
Douglas,  111. 

Randolph,  Young,  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Dupplin,  i.  160. 

Ransom,  mode  of,  ii.  30,  31. 

Ratcliffe,  Roger,  ii.  330,  331. 

Rattray;  Erskiue,  conspires  against  Bruce,  i. 
142. 

Raulet,  a  Frenchman,  iii.  192,  211. 

Redesdale,  ravaged  by  the  Scottish'army,  i. 
44. 

Red  Lion,  the  herald,  iv.  222,  224. 

Reformation.  See  Protestant  party. 

Regency  formed  at  Kelso  abbey,  i.  6. 

Reid,  bishop  of  Orkney,  iii.  7. 

Reid,  president  of  the  Session,  iii.  78,  79. 

Reid,  confidential  servant  of  Morton,  iv.  35. 

Renfrew,  Edward  II.  marches  to,  i.  108. 

Reoch,  Robert,  ii.  138. 

Resby,  John,  a  Wickliffite,  burnt,  ii.  37,  62. 

Restalrig,  iii.  114,  118. 

Restalrig,  Laird  of,  iii.' 361. 

Revenues,  delapidated  state  of  crown,  i.  224. 

Rheims,  iv.  115. 

Rhymer,  Thomas  the,  i.  91  n. 

Rhymer’s  Foedera,  i.  51,  passim. 

Rliynd,  Mr  William,  iv.  287,  288.  290,  296. 

Riccarton,  Hepburn  of,  iii.  285,  286,  290, 
299. 

Riccio,  David,  iii.  192,  210,  211,  213,  214  ; 
plot  against  his  life,  215,  216  ;  his  assassi¬ 
nation,  220,  220  n. 

Riccio,  Joseph,  iii.  224,  233,  234,  239. 

Richard  I.,  1. 159. 

Richardson,  treasure!',  iii.  312. 

Richmond,  Earl,  compels  Bruce  to  retreat,  i. 
102 ;  made  prisoner  by  Bruce,  145. 

Richemont,  Thomas  de,  slain  by  Douglas,  i. 
129. 

Rivers,  Lord,  iv.  214,  216. 

Rob  of  the  Langholm,  iv.  244. 

Robert  II.,  High  Steward,  ascends  the  throne^ 
i.  32 ;  is  crowned  at  Scone,  327,  327  n. ;  is 
opposed  to  the  English  raids  of  his  ^ider 
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nobles,  336 ;  is  averse  to  a  wai’  with  Eng¬ 
land,  339  ;  becomes  infirm,  345 ;  dies  at. 
Dundonald  castle,  351 ;  is  buried  at  Scone, 
ii.  1. 

Robert  III.,  John,  earl  of  Garrick,  crowned 
king  as,  ii.  1 ;  his  character,  1,  2 ;  resigns 
the  government  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  2  ; 
gives  ordei*s  for  the  arrest  of  the  Euke  of 
Rothesay,  21 ;  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
liis  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Canlck,  33 ; 
sends  him  to  France,  33 ;  remonstrates  on 
his  captivity  by  the  king  of  England,  33 ; 
his  death,  34;  his  character  and  personal 
appearance,  34,  35  ;  is  interred  in  Paisley 
abbey,  35 ;  his  children,  35. 

Robertson,  a  warder  in  Dumbarton  castle,  iii. 
330. 

Rochelle,  p'ort  of,  ii.  86. 

Roches,  Oliver  de,  a  servant  of  Philip  of 
France,  i.  106. 

Rochfort,  lordship  of,  ii.  178. 

Rogers,  a  professor  of  music,  ii.  213,  243. 
Roger  Kirkpatrick,  overcomes  Niddesdale,  i. 
196. 

Rokeby,  Sir  Thomas,  taken  prisoner,  i.  151 ; 
set  at  liberty  by  Douglas,  161  ;  guides  the 
English  army  to  where  the  Scots  are  en¬ 
camped,  151. 

Rollock,  a  Scottish  minister,  iv.  255,  277,  278. 
Rome,  artists  of,  i.  307. 

Ronald,  a  Protestant  mart3T,  iii.  21. 

Ronsard,  the  poet,  iii.  170. 

Rookeries,  enactment  against,  ii.  56. 

Roslin,  battle  of,  i.  75 ;  the  English  army 
entirely  routed,  75,  359  ii. 

Roseneath,  ii.  169. 

Rose,  Euphemia,  second  wife  of  Robert  I.,  i. 
328. 

Ross,  Robert  de,  deprived  of  influence,  i.  6. 
Ross,  Earl  of,  assassinates  Ranald  of  the 
Isles,  i.  190. 

Ross,  John,  earl  of,  rebels  against  James  II., 

'  ii.  152,  165. 

Ross  of  Halket,  Sir  John,  ii.  145,  200. 

Ross,  Countess  of,  ii.  70,  71, 

Ross,  John,  earl  of,  rebels  against  James 
III.,  ii.  191 ;  is  outlawed,  210  ;  he  surren¬ 
ders,  211. 

Ross,  Euphemia,  wife  of  Sir  lY.  Lesley,  ii. 
39,  131. 

Ross  of  Montgrenan,  ii.  246,  247. 

Ross,  death  of  Duke  of,  ii.  306. 

Ross,  Countess  of,  ii.  171,  172. 

Rothesay  castle  taken  by  the  Norwegians,  i. 

12. 

Rothes,  Master  of,  ii.  374,  iii.  22,  26  ;  at  the 
battle  of  Anorum,  29,  30,  45  ;  joins  in  the 
■  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  40,  47. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  iii.  79,  221,  294,  359,  iv.  47, 
60,  106. 

Rothiemurchy,  ii.  341. 

Rouen,  iii.  71,  71  n. 

Rouge  Croix,  a  herald,  ii.  290. 

Rough,  John,  a  Protestant  preacher,  iii.  9, 
12,  20,  52. 

Row,  a  reformer,  iii.  120,  201. 

Ro.xburgh  castle  surrendered  to  Edward  I., 
i.  45  ;  taken  by  Sir  J.  Douglas,  111 ;  James 
II.  killed  at,  ii.  185. 

Rubay,  Monsieur  de,  iii.  75,  76,  110. 

Rufus,  William,  knighted  by  tlie  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  i.  3, 


Russell,  Lord,  iv.  100-103,  lOS. 

Russell,  John,  city  orator,  iv.  173. 

Bussell,  Master  John,  iv.  173. 

Russell,  Mr  John,  an  advocate,  iv.  212. 

Russell,  Sir  Francis,  iv.  7. 

Russel,  an  English  baron,  suspected  of  poi¬ 
soning  Comyn,  i.  8 ;  is  imprisoned,  i.  8, 8  n. 

Russel,  Lord,  iL  210. 

Russel,  a  gray  friar,  ii.  263,  264. 

Rutherglen  castle,  siege  of,  i.  106,  300  n. 

Ruthven,  Alexander,  iv.  285,  287,  297. 

Ruthven,  Andrew,  iv.  295. 

Ruthven,  Sir  William,  ii.  136. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  joins  James  III.  against  the 
rebellious  nobles,  ii.  236  ;  slain,  241. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  denounces  Mury  of  Guise,  iii. 
112 ;  joins  the  plot  against  Riccio,  216 ; 
assists  in  the  murder  of  Riccio,  220  ;  be¬ 
trayed  by  Darnley,  and  flees  to  England, 
223. 

Ruthven,  Lord  William,  iii.  26  ;  his  reply  to 
Mary  of  Guise,  91, 95,  204,  215  ;  assassinates 
Riccio,  220,  223,  232,  258,  261,  264. 

Ruthven,  J.ord,  iv.  9,  12,  13 ;  is  created  Earl 
of  Gowrie,  39,  42,  47  ;  is  informed  of  Len¬ 
nox’s  plot,  48 ;  seizes  the  king’s  person, 
49  ;  with  his  fellow-conspirators  rejects  the 
overtures  of  Lennox,  and  commands  him  to 
leave  the  country,  51 :  declines  to  give  up 
to  the  English  ambassador  the  casket  which 
contained  Mary’s  letters  to  Bothwell,  54, 
55,  55  n.  ;  begins  to  fear  for  his  safety,  61 ; 
determines  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
king,  65  ;  conspires  against  the  Earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran,  73 ;  is  arrested,  74 ;  visited  in  prison 
by  Arran  and  others,  75;  is  treacherously 
entangled,  75  ;  his  sentence  and  execution, 
76,  76  n. 

Ruthven,  Lady  Beatrix,  iv.  280,  298,  300. 

Ruthven  castle,  iv.  49,  50,  223. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  iv.  137. 

Rydon,  Vice-Admiral  of  England,  ii.  268. 


S 

Sacrobasco,  Johannes  de,  i.  289. 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  agent  of  Ileniy  Till.,  ii. 
308,  369,  364,  365,  370,  371 ;  intrigues  with 
the  Scots  nobility,  iii.  9-15,  19,  32,  61,  108, 
109,  294,  297,  340,  iv.  137. 

Salisbury,  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  before 
Edward  I.  at,  i.  26. 

Salisbuiy,  Earl  of,  at  siege  of  Dunbar,  i.  182, 
ii.  143,  159,  179. 

Salisbuiy,  Earl  of,  and  Isle  of  Man,  i.  216.  j 
Salkeld,  Lord  Scoi-pe's  deputy,  iv.  243. 
Salmon,  salted,  i.  103;  laws  affecting,  ii. 
183 

Saltoun,  Lord,  iii.  326. 

Sampson,  Agnes,  accused  of  witchcraft,  iv. 
180. 

Sanda,  isle  of.  iii.  40. 

Sandilands,  Sir  James,  iii.  83,  88,  133,  iv. 
194. 

Sandilands,  Sir  John,  murder  of,  ii.  153. 
Sanquhar,  the  parson  of,  iii.  173. 

Sark,  battle  on  the  river,  ii.  113,  144. 
“Saturday  Slap,”  ii.  55. 

Sauchie  Burn,  ii.  239. 

Savage,  John,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentlenian, 
iv.  115,  116,  129,  132, 


Savoy,  Duchess  of,  ii.  2S3, 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  il.  144. 

Scala  Chronicle,  the,  i.  205. 

Scarborough  burnt  by  Bruce,  i.  135. 

Schaw  of  Sauchie,  Sir  James,  ii.  215. 

Schevez,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  ii.  207 
217,  222,  227,  230,  246.  ’  ' 

Scone  abbey,  the  stone  in,  on  which  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  and  an¬ 
ointed,  carried  away  by  Edward  I.,  i.  4  7. 
Scone,  a  parliament  assemble  at,  1318  and 
(Icteimiiie  tli6  succession  to  the  throne,  i 
lo5.  ’ 

Scone  abbey  and  palace  burnt  by  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  hi.  98. 

SCOTLASD,  ANCIENT  STATE  ow— General  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  country,  i.  232 ;  dissinii- 
larity  of  appearance  in  the  14tli  and  19tli 
centuries,  233  :  vast  forests,  233  ;  abound 
source  of  wealtli, 
233,  grant  by  David  I.  to  tlie  monks  of 
Holyrood,  234 ;  where  there  are  now  mo¬ 
rasses,  foi-merly  interminable  forests  234 
234  n.  ;  efforts  of  Ricliard  II.  to  destroy 
them,  234  ;  singular  grant  of  land  by  David 
II.,  234  ;  savage  animals  abounded,  234  • 
extensive  marshes,  234  ;  the  retreats  of  the' 
Scots  during  the  wars  of  independence, 
-34  ,  royal  castles,  their  imposing  appear¬ 
ance,  235  ;  number  delivered  up  to  Baliol 
by  Edward  I.,  235 ;  different  policy  pur¬ 
sued  with  respect  to  castles  by  the  Scots 
and  English,  235  ;  new  style  introduced  by 
the  English,  235  ;  baronial  castles  and 
towers,  number  of,  236 ;  the  protection 
yielded  by  them  to  the  vassals  of  the  lord 
236  ;  to  such  protection  we  owe  the  rise  of 
our  towns  and  royal  burghs,  236 ;  vast  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  feudal  bai-ons,  236  ;  con¬ 
vents  and  religious  houses,  237  ;  improved 
condition  of  the  vassals  of  the  Church,  237  ■ 
the  village  of  Boden  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
(ler  III.,  237  ,■  rent  paid  by  the  cottagers  to 
the  monks  of  Kelso,  237  ;  the  cottai*s  bound 
to  the  soil,  237,  380  n.  ;  picturesque  ap- 
pearance  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  &c 
237 ;  the  richest  spots  selected  for  their 
sites,  237  ;  opulence  of  the  clergy,  238  • 
state  of  agriculture,  238  ;  the  royaf  manors! 
.mn  ’  grants  to  religious  houses,  238 

239  ;  leases  granted  by  the  abbots  of  Scone 
and  Kelso,  239 ;  the  grains  principally  cul- 
tiyateih_p9  ;  accounts  of  Great  Chamber¬ 
lains,  2o9,  367  n.  ;  accounts  of  Edward  I 
239;  compensation  given  for  crops  de¬ 
stroyed,  239  ;  great  number  of  brew-houses 

240  ;  the  consumption  of  ale,  240  ;  the  kind 
of  bread  m  general  use,  240  ;  the  price  of 
pease  and  beans,  240 ;  the  multitude  of 
cows,  sheep  and  swine,  240  ;  the  latter  the 
food  of  the  lower  classes,  240  ;  horses,  wild 
and  domesticated,  240,  240  n.  ;  number  of 
possessed  by  the  monks  of  Jlelrose  241  ’■ 
attention  paid  to  rearing  sheep  and  cattle! 
241 ;  “  white  sheep,”  241,  241  n. ;  wool  ami 
skins,  how  manufactured,  241 ;  proportion 
of  cows  to  evei-y  plough,  241 ;  goats,  241  •' 
dairy  produce,  241 ;  the  e.vactions  of  the 
clergy,  241 ;  a  cheap  hen,  242 ;  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  abundant,  242;  fish  of  all 
kinds  an  article  of  general  consumption 
242 ;  herrings  purchased  by  Edward  I,  for 
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his  Scottish  garrisons,  242 ;  the  Firth  of 
lorth  resorted  to  for  fish  by  Bclgic  and 
English  fishermen,  242. 

Distinct  races  in  Scotland — four,  i.  242  '  the 
districts  which  they  occupied,  243  ;  'their 
jealousy  of  each  other  displayed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  243  j  the  opinion  of 
Robert  de  Bruce  on  the  enmity  which  sub- 
sisted  between  the  Islesmen  and  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  243  ;  the  appearance  and  manners 
of  the  Galwegians,  244 ;  their  arms,  244  • 
superiority  of  the  men  of  Lothian  and  the 
south,  244 ;  the  distinction  between  the 
Gaelic-speaking  population  and  the  Saxons, 
244 ;  Malcolm  Canmore  acts  as  iriteipreter 
between  his  queen  and  the  Gaelic  chiefs 
and  clergy, — traces  of  the  Scandinavian 
race  among  the  people,  245  ;  their  settle¬ 
ments  in  Caithness  and  Ross-sliire,  245  ; 
blending  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  popula- 
I'  gradually  gain  the  greater 

part  of  the  countiy  from  the  Gaels,  245 ; 
the  constitution  of  the  government  be¬ 
comes  feudal,^  245  ;  the  position  occupied 
by  the  sovereign,  245  ;  his  power  not  des¬ 
potic,  245  ;  provision  made  for  the  maiu- 
Gnance  of  the  crown,  245  ;  gift  by  Edgar  to 
David  I.,  245  ;  personal  estate  of  the  kin"- 
at  that  period,  245  ;  David  I.  bestows  Cum¬ 
berland  on  his  son  William,  245 ;  another 
son  holds  still  more  extensive  possessions 
246 ;  riches  of  the  revenue,  246  ;  large 
sums  disbursed  by  William  the  Lion,  246  * 
annual  revenue  of  Ale.xander  II.,  246  • 
flourishing  condition  of  the  royal  revenue 
under  Alexander  III.,  246;  the  source  of 
revenue,  246,  247  ;  personal  state  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  247  ;  rich  in  feudal  pomp 
before  the  war  of  independence,  247  ;  un¬ 
usual  splendour  introduced  to  the  Scottish 
court  by  the  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
^7  ;  intercourse  of  Scotland  with  the  East 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  247  •  the 
effects  of  this  shewn  in  a  singular  cere¬ 
mony  which  took  place  in  the  High  Church 
of  St  Andrews,  247 ;  extravagant  conduct 
of  Ale-xander  III.,  247  ;  ministers  of  state, 
248  ;  their  duties,  248;  the  king  the  fountain 
of  .justice,  248 ;  picture  of  David  I.  248  ' 
the  administration  of  justice,  248;  the 
justiciar  of  Lothians,  249  ;  the  civil  and 
criminal  administration  in  the  time  of 
Bruce,  249  ;  the  office  of  Chancellor  249  • 
its  antiquity,  249  ;  existed  in  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  249  ;  list  of  these 
gi'eat  officers  before  the  time  of  Bruce  249  • 
the  office  existed  till  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  250 ;  the  office  of  sheriff  250  ■ 
its  antiquity,  250 ;  becomes  general  as  the 
Scoto-Saxons  gain  the  ascendancy,  250  • 
number  of  sherifl'doms  in  tlie  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  250 ;  powers  assumed  by  the  higher 
nobles  and  ecclesiastics  of  holding  courts 
250;  when  it  originated,  250;  the  Abbot  of 
Aberbrothoc,  251 ;  policy  pursued  by  Bruce 
to  weaken  tlie  superior  barons,  251 ;  how 
causes  of  importance  were  determined,  252  • 
an  assize  held  in  1186,  252 ;  dispute  between 
the  monastery  of  Soltreand  the  inhabitants 
of  the  manor  of  Crailing,  how  it  was  settled 
252;  the  office  of  constable,  252;  duties  of 
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this  officer,  distinction  between  mavischal 
and  constable,  252 ;  offices  of  seneschal  and 
chamberlain,  252  ;  inferior  offices,  252  :  dis¬ 
tinction  of  ranks,  252 ;  the  free  farmers, 

252 :  curious  proof  of  their  personal  free- 
dom  at  the  time  of  the  Maiden  of  Norway, 

253  :  cottars  or  bondsmen,  253 ;  their  con¬ 
dition  that  of  slaves,  253;  a  number  of 
examples,  253,  253  n.;  rights  of  feudal 
superiors,  254 ;  genealogy  of  bondsmen 
carefully  preserved,  254)  832  n. ;  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  their  owners,  255 ;  conven¬ 
tion  between  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and 
■Walter  Comyn,  255,  382  n. ;  mark  of  a  free¬ 
man,  255  ;  charter  granted  by  Bruce,  2o5  ; 
the  right  of  manumission,  255 ;  abolition 
of  bondage,  256.  .  ^ 

Ancient  l-’arliamenis  of  Scotland, — i.  2oo; 
proofs  that  no  parliament  existed  during 
thereigns  of  Alexander  I., D.avid  I.,  Malcolm 
I'V.,  AVilliam  the  Lion,  and  Alexander  II., 
256,  25T  ;  “great  gathering”  held  by  Alex¬ 
ander  III.,  258 ;  the  first  parliament,  259  ; 
parliament  at  Brigham,  259  ;  first  deed  m 
which  the  burgesses  appear,  260;  fii'st 
parliament  in  which  royal  burghs  are  re¬ 
presented,  260 ;  its  proceedings,  260  ;  par¬ 
liaments  held  in  1315  and  1318,  261 ;  par¬ 
liament  held  at  Cambuskenneth,  the  three, 
estates  represented,  261 ;  parliament  held 
at  Scone  in  1363,  names  preserved  of  the 
merchants  who  represented  there  the  royal 
burghs,  263;  first  parliamentai'y  committee, 
263 ;  burgesses  elected  to  attend  parlia¬ 
ment  136",  parliament  of  1368  recognises 
the  practice  of  sending  commissioned, 
263 ;  dangerous  extent  to  which  parlia¬ 
mentary  committees  was  carried  in  the 
reign  of  David  II.,  264;  business  entrusted 
to  these  committees,  265.  _  .  . 

JSarlij  commerce  and  navigation, — i.  264 ;  early 
intercourse  of  the  Scots  with  the  Continent, 
264  •  wealthy  condition  of  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Macbeth,  264;  non  dresses  im¬ 
ported  by  Malcolm  III.,  264 ;  Asiatic 
luxuries  of  Alexander  r.,  264;  grant  by 
Edgar  to  the  Church  of  Durham,  264 ;  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  264 ;  Perth, 
Stirling,  and  Aberdeen  resorted  to  by  for¬ 
eign  merchants,  265  ,  influx  of  Flemish 
merchants,  265 ;  their  influence  in  human¬ 
ising  the  Scots,  265  :  traces  of  them  to  be 
found  in  various  districts  of  Scotland,  26o ; 
they  improve  the  domestic  manufactures 
of  the  country,  265  :  the  dangerous  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Scottish  coasts  breed  up  a  race 
of  hardy  seamen,  266  ;  early  intercourse  of 
the  Western  Isles  with  Norway,  268 ;  high 
state  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  m  these 
islands,  266  ;  they  are  made  the  receptacles 
of  piratical  plunder,  260  ;  a  Galloway  chief 
fits  out  a  fleet  of  160  vessels,  266  ;  the  navy 
an  object  of  royal  attention,  266  ;  a  power¬ 
ful  French  baron  has  a  ship  built  at  Inver¬ 
ness  266  ;  high  reputation  of  the  ship  car¬ 
penters  of  Scotland,  266 ;  in  naval  and 
in  commercial  enterprise  the  clergy  take 
the  lead,  266  ;  the  staple  exports,  267  ;  re¬ 
sources  of  Gilbert,  lord  of  Galloway,  287  ; 
growing  wealth  of  the  mercantile  and  trad¬ 
ing  interests,  267  ;  proofs  in  the  increasing 
shipwrecks,  &c.,  267;  in  consequence  of 


this,  Alexander  III.  forbids  exportation  of 
any  merchandise,  267 ;  rise  of  towns  and 
royal  burghs,  268  ;  the  Celts  opposed  to 
settle  in  towns,  268  ;  protection  given  to 
traders  and  manufacturers  by  the  barons 
and  clergy,  268 ;  form  themselves  into  as¬ 
sociations,  and  purchase  peculiar  privileges 
from  the  sovereign,  266  ;  become  chartered 
coi-porations,  268  ;  formed  acheckupon  the 
arrogance  of  the  nobility,  269  ;  English 
merchants  settle  at  an  early  period  in  Scot¬ 
land,  269  ;  the  earliest  burghs,  269  ;  their 
number  in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  269  ;  the 
position  of  royal  burghs  towards  the  crown, 

269  ;  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  these  com¬ 
munities,  270  ;  the  court  of  the  four  burghs, 

270  •  code  of  mercantile  law,  270 ;  rise  of 
villages  into  burghs,  270 ;  the  principle  of 
monopoly,  270  ;  burghs  a  place  of  refuge  to 
fugitive  vassals,  271 ;  the  law  gave  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  traders,  271 ;  Berwick  the  great  mart 
of  foreign  commerce,  271;  an  example  of 
the  wealth  of  its  merchants,  271;  from  its 
opulence,  is  distinguished  by  the  name,  a 
second  Alexandria,  272 ;  its  export  of  sal¬ 
mon,  272 ;  its  customs  under  Alexander 
III.  equal  to  a  fourth  of  those  of  all  Eng¬ 
land,  272  ;  constitution  of  the  towns  and 
burghs,  272  ;  opulence  of  Perth,  272 ; 
pearls  one  of  the  articles  of  export,  2i2, 
their  inferiority  to  Oriental  pearls,  273; 
grayhounds  exported  to  France,  273 ;  im¬ 
ports,  273 ;  fruitless  attempts  of  Edwards 
I  and  II.  to  extinguish  the  foreign  trade 
of  Scotland,  273 ;  the  plunder  of  Bannock¬ 
burn  and  the  fruits  of  raids  into  England, 
perceptibly  affected  commercial  specula¬ 
tion  273,  274  ;  formidable  character  of  the 
Scottish  navy  in  1334,  275  ;  how  fleets  were 
fitted  out,  275  ;  tonnage  of  English  vessels, 
275  ;  greater  magnitude  of  those  employed 
by  Scottish  cruisers,  275  ;  pusillanimous 
conduct  of  the  English  navy,  276 ;  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Scottish  navy  in  the  reign  of 
David  II.,  276  ;  wages  of  labour,  and  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  277j  silver  the 
early  coinage  of  Scotland,  277,  277  n.  ; 
most  ancient  specimens,  277 ;  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  mode  of  stamping  borrowed 
from  England,  277  ;  what  caused  the  alter¬ 
ation,  277  ;  debasement  in  value  of  the 
coinage — foreignei's  the  coiners  of  that 
period,  278  ;  pay  of  the  Master  of  the  Stint, 
and  his  workmen,  279  ;  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  279  ;  the  workmen 
try  to  raise  their  wages,  279;  statute  for 
labourers,  279 ;  value  of  a  pound  of  silver, 
280  n. ;  the  prices  of  grain,  cattle,  &c., 
280,  281 ;  rate  of  wages,  281 ;  comfortable 
condition  of  the  lower  osders,  281 ;  prices 
of  clothes,  2S2 ;  of  wine,  282 ;  of  gold,  282 ; 

rent  and  value  of  land,  283.  , 

State  of  the  Early  Scottish  Church,— 284 ; 
the  Catholic  Church  interdict  the  unre¬ 
stricted  use  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity, 
284 ;  ignorance  the  character  of  the  age, 
284  ;  relations  of  the  Church  with  Rome, 
284  ’  independence  of  the  Scottish  Church 
effected,  285  ;  the  clergy  most  enlightened 
agents  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of 
David  I.,  285 ;  his  great  liberality  to  the 
ecclesiastical  orders,  285  ;  a  tincture  of 


lieresy  in  the  early  Scottish  Church,  2S5  : 
floxterity  and  boldness  in  resisting  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  2S5  ;  be¬ 
comes  involv'ed  in  a  contention  with  the 
Popedom,  285  ;  Clement  III.  bestows 
important  privileges  upon  the  Scottish 
Church,  286,  287  ;  opposition  given  by 
Kings  of  Scotland  to  the  assumptions  of 
Rome,  287,  288 ;  progi-ess  in  arts  and  lite¬ 
rature  to  be  found  only  among  the  clergy, 
288  ;  John  Duns  Scotus  lectures  at  Oxford! 
288;  Peter  the  Lombard,  his  “Pour  Books 
of  the  Sentences,”  289;  scholastic  theo¬ 
logy,  289  ;  high  reputation  of  Scottish 
scholars,  289  ;  Michael  Scott,  290 ;  John 
Suisset,  the  mathematician,  290 ;  literary 
attainments  of  the  nobility,  290 ;  studies  of 
the  times  deemed  unworthy  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  291 ;  schools  established  in  the  chief 
towns,  and  in  the  monasteries  and  con¬ 
vents,  291 ;  rector  of  St  Andrews,  291 ;  the 
study  of  the  civil  and .  canon  laws,  291 ; 
register-books  of  the  monasteries,  292 ; 
monkish  annalists— Barbour,  292  ;  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  293 ;  his  romance  of  Sir  Tris- 
trem,  293, 293  n.‘,  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote,  29 j,  295 ;  romance  writers  and  min¬ 
strels,  296 ;  addiction  of  the  Gothic  tribes 
for  poetry,  296;  singing  in  parts,  297; 
musical  instruments  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  297 ;  reception  of  kings,  297 ; 
Scottish  ballad  composed  on  Bannockburn, 
298,  298  n. ;  popularity  of  the  story  of  Robin 
Hood,  298 ;  the  clergy  the  enemies  of  the 
minstrels,  298  ;  antiquity  of  Scottish  melo¬ 
dies,  299 ;  church  music  imported  at  an 
early  age  from  the  Continent,  299 ;  intro¬ 
duction  of  organs  and  choral  services,  299, 
300;  historians,  painters,  &o.,  300;  dwell¬ 
ings  and  forts,  architecture  of,  300,  305  ; 
monasteries  and  cathedrals,  305 ;  conjec¬ 
tural  origin  of  the  Gothic  style,  306 ;  cor¬ 
poration  of  architects  in  the  middle  ages 
Christopher  Wren  on  the,  307. 

Sports  and  Amusements,—!.  308  ;  facilities 
for  hunting,  308  ;  anecdote  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  308  ;  ancient  customs  of  the 
chase,  309  ;  fondness  of  the  Soots  for 
hawking,  Ac.,  309;  Scottish  staghounds, 
3II;  hawks  of  Norway,  3II;  feasts  and 
banquetings,  3II,  312;  chess  and  dice, 
3II;  dawn  of  chivalry  in  Scotland,  312; 
its  progress,  313 ;  tournaments,  314 ;  battles 
of  Bannockburn,  Poictiers,  .and  Cressy 
compared,  314,  315 ;  chivalrous  character 
of  Bruce,  315;  dress,  arms,  and  warlike 
accoutrements,  315,  325,  382  n.,  383 ;  state 
of  some- of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts 
326,  327.  ’ 

Scotland,  divided  into  four  districts,  i.  24  • 
its  independence  acknowledged  by  the' 
English  Parliament,  154;  ravaged  by  in¬ 
undations  and  pestilence,  207,  208 ;  rapid 
growth  of  the  trade  of,  209  ;  state  of  agri¬ 
culture  in,  351 ;  trade  of,  with  France,  ii 
281 ;  state  of,  after  Flodden,  295. 

Scotsman,  a,  in  the  English  army,  offers  to 
shew  Bruce  how  he  might  surprise  it,  i. 
118.  ’ 

Scott,  Michael,  i.  290. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  at  Homildon,  ii  25 

Scott,  Sir  William,  ii.  305. 
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Scott  of  Branxholm,  Watt,  iv.  244. 

Scott  of  Goldielands,  Watt,  iv.  244. 

Scott  of  Harden,  Watt,  iv.  244. 

Scott  of  Haining,  Robert,  iv.  243, 

Scott  of  Tushielaw,  ii.  349. 

Scrope,  Lord,  governor  of  CarUsle  castle,  iv. 
244,  245. 

Scrope,  Lord,  beheaded,  ii.  32. 

Scrope,  Lord,  iii.  228,  264,  328,  iv.  91 
Scrope,  Lady,  iii.  289,  296. 

Seagravo,  John  do,  appointed  governor  of 
Scotland,  i.  14. 

Seagrave,  made  prisoner  at  Bannockburn 
exchanged  for  five  Scottish  barons,  i.  123 
Secret  council,  lords  of  the,  iii.  258-264,  266.  ‘ 
Selby,  Walter,  a  Border  robber,  i.  131 ;  is 
executed,  190. 

Selves,  Monsiem-  de,  iii.  68. 

Sempil,  Sir  James,  iv.  272. 

Sempill,  Robert,  ii.  136. 

Seminara,  battle  of,  ii.  276. 

Semple,  Lord,  iii.  288,  293,  314,  318,  340, 
o44.  ^ 

Seton,  Sir  Alexander,  president  of  the  Ses- 
Sion,  iv.  251,  253,  269,  270,  282,  283,  315. 
Seton,  Sir  Christopher,  rescues  Bruce,  i.  91.  ' 
Seton,  Christopher  de,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English  and  hanged,  i.  95  ;  Bruce  erects  a 
chapel  to  his  memory,  95,  366  n. 

Seton,  Lord  Alexander,  seneschal  of  Bruce 
1.  133.  ’ 

Seton,  Alexander,  slain  by  the  English,  i. 

Seton,  Sir  Alexander,  earl  of  Huntly,  ii.  141 
158,  159,  162,  180.  ’ 

Seton,  Lord,  iii.  6,  6  n.,  78,  79,  241,  260,  285, 
o25,  359,  iv.  40,  44,  49,  60. 

Seton,  Sir  John,  hostage  for  Earl  of  Douglas 
ii.  37. 

Seton,  Sir  John,  iv,  27,  38,  55. 

Seton,  Thomas,  a  hostage  hanged  by  Edward 
III.,  1.  71,  369  n. 

Seton  castle,  iii.  239. 

Serle,  plot  of,  a  retainer  of  Richard  II.,  ii. 
31. 

Shaw,  George,  ii,  329  n. 

Shaw  of  Sauchie,  James,  ii.  235,  239. 

Shaw,  leader  of  the  clan  Kay,  ii.  5. 

Sheep,  white,  exempted  from  taxation,  i. 

222,  230  n.  ' 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  ii.  322. 

Shrewsbury^  Earl  of,  iii.  68,  382  n.,  69,  302 
310,  iv.  62,  152,  153,  155,  156,  158. 

Shrines,  passion  of  Scottish  knights  for  visit¬ 
ing  foreign,  i.  220. 

Sicily,  King  of,  ii.  192. 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  i.  165. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  i.  349. 

Sigismund,  Duke  of  Austria,  ii.  95, 144. 

Silva,  Guzman  de,  iii.  211. 

Simpson,  Patrick,  a  Scottish  minister,  iv  44. 

97.  ’ 

Simpson,  a  priest,  ii.  263. 

Sinclair,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  repulses  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Donihristle,  i.  130 ;  officiates  at  BalioTs 
coronation,  167. 

Sinclair,  Henry,  dean  of  Glasgow,  iii.  76, 
Sinclair,  James,  governor  of  the  Orknev 
Islands,  ii.  349. 

Sinclair,  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V .  ii 
374.  ■’ 

Sinclair,  Sir  Walter,  at  Homildon,  ii.  26. 
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Sinclair,  Patrick,  ii.  329  n  ,  346. 

Sinclair,  president  of  the  Session,  iii.  72. 
Sinclair,  Sir  William,  hostage  for  Earl  of  Doug¬ 
las,  ii.  37. 

Sinclair,  Wiliiam,  earl  of  Orkney,  285. 

Sinclair,  Lady  Beatrix,  ii.  135. 

Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  ii.  206. 

Skene,  Sir  John,  iv.  176. 

Skipton  burnt  by  Bruce,  i.  135. 

Skirmishur,  or  Scrimgeour,  Alexander,  ap¬ 
pointed  constable  of  Dundee,  i.  58. 

Slaines,  castle  of,  iv.  169,  191,  225. 

Slaughter  hill,  ii.  23. 

Sleat,  Donald  of,  ii.  349. 

Smeaton,  Thomas,  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  1579,  iv.  22,  43,  46,  47,  53. 
Snowdon,  herald  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  ii. 
270. 

Soissons,  Guy,  bishop  of,  ambassador  of  Philip 
of  France,  i.  106. 

Solway  Moss,  battle  of,  ii.  374. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  ii.  163. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  iii.  52,  67-60,  63,  64. 
Somerset,  Thomas,  iv.  314. 

Somervilie,  Lord,  ii.  374,  iii.  6,  17,  19. 
Somerville,  Lord,  iii.  285,  325. 

Somerville,  Master  of,  ii.  143. 

Somerville  of  Carnwath,  Thomas,  ii.  57. 
Somerville,  Tom  of,  ii.  l95,  196. 

Song,  the  oldest  Scottish,  i.  24. 

Soulis,  Nicholas  de,  competitor  for  the  Scot¬ 
tish  crown,  i.  34. 

Soulis,  John,  sent  to  France,  i.  74  ;  exempted 
.  from  clemency,  78;  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Tagher,  127. 

Soulis,  Lord,  conspiracy  to  make  him  king,  i. 

I  142 ;  he  is  seized,  imprisoned,  and  dies, 
142. 

Southwell,  Lady,  iv.  314. 

“Sow,”  the,  used  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  i.  137. 
Spalding,  a  citizen  of  Berwick,  betrays  the 
town  to  Bruce,  1.  133. 

Spain,  i.  140. 

“Spanish  Blanks,”  iv.  187,  189,  208. 

Spanish  fleet  beats  the  Enghsh,  ii.  86. 
Spectres,  belief  in,  i.  22. 

Spens,  John,  of  Perth,  ii.  84. 

Spens,  Mr  John,  iii.  239,  278. 

Spens  of  Wormiston,  iii.  340,  341, 

Spence,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  ii.  217. 

Spence,  a  friar,  iii.  21. 

Spencer,  the  poet,  iv.  266. 

Spey,  the  forest  of,  i.  233. 

Spey,  the  river,  i.  233. 

Spinola,  a  Spanish  admiral,  iv.  306. 

Spiny,  Lord,  iv.  194,  212. 

Spurs,  the  battle  of,  ii.  286. 

St  Abb’s  Head,  iii.  56,  68. 

St  Andrew,  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  i.  57. 

St  Andrews,  Gamelin,  bishop  of,  i.  6. 

St  Albans,  Edward  I.  makes  a  pilgrimage  to, 
i.  68. 

St  Andrews,  the  city  of,  burned  by  Edward 
I.,  i.  65,  358  «. 

St  Andrews,  foundation  of  university  of,  ii. 
43. 

St  Andrews,  Adamson,  archbishop  of,  iv.  78, 
79,  92,  149. 

St  Andrews,  Archbishop  of,  ii.  294. 

St  Anthony’s  chapel,  iii.  119. 

St  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  iii.  .845,  iv.  43. 
St  Bees’  Priory  plundered  by  Douglas,  i.  128. 


St  Bridget,  sanctuary  of,  ii.  192. 

St  Colm,  Lord,  iii.  159. 

St  Colm’s  Inch,  ii.  362. 

St  Clair,  the  house  of,  ii.  200. 

St  Cuthbert,  banner  of,  ii.  290. 

St  Duthae,  sanctuary  of,  violated  by  the  Earl 
of  Boss,  i.  94. 

St  Giles,  image  of,  iii.  82. 

St  John,  John  de,  crowns  Baliol  at  Scone,  i. 
38. 

St  John  of  Beverley,  i.  60. 

St  John  of  Jerusalem,  knights  of,  iii.  133. 

St  John’s  AVood,  iv.  130. 

St  Johnston,  iii.  174,  202. 

St  Michael,  order  of,  iii.  34. 

St  Michael,  church  of,  ii.  289. 

St  Monans,  iii.  68. 

St  Sabinus,  the  Cardinal,  pronounces  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  against  Bruce 
and  his  adherents,  i.  98. 

St  Salvator’s  college,  ii.  90. 

St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  shrine  of,  i.  67. 

St  Thomas  a  Becket,  Edward  T.  makes  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of,  i.  73. 

Stafford,  Lord,  iv.  137. 

Stanhope  Park,  the  Scots  encamp  at,  i.  152. 
Stanley,  Sir  William,  ii.  263. 

Stanley,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  293. 

Star-chamber,  iv.  143. 

Starrhead,  an  Englishman,  ii.  283. 

Statute  passed  after  the  battle  of  Ilarlaw,  ii. 
42,  377  11. 

Stenhouse,  Hamilton  of,  iii.  23. 

Stenhouse,  Laird  of,  iii.  69. 

Steward,  the,  joins  Wallace,  i.  50  ;  afterwards 
submits  to  Edward  I.,  51. 

Steward,  Walter,  High,  of  Scotland,  intrusted 
with  a  command  at  Bannockburn,  i.  115 ; 
marries  Marjory,  the  daughter  of  Brace, 
126  ;  accompanies  Bruce  to  the  Western 
Isles,  128;  a  son  is  born  to  him,  129;  bis 
wife  dies,  129  ;  made  governor  of  Berwick, 
134;  his  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  town 
and  castle,  1-84  ;  successfully  repels  the 
assaults  of  the  English,  138  ;  his  untimely 
death,  147. 

Steward,  Robert,  the,  of  Scotland,  escapes 
from  Bute,  i.  176;  takes  refuge  in  Dum¬ 
barton  castle,  176  ;  storms  the  castle  of 
Dunoon,  176 ;  his  successes  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  176  ;  elected  to  the  joint-regency, 
176 ;  is  chosen  sole  governor  of  Scotland, 
184 ;  besieges  Perth,  185  ;  the  defenders, 
panic-stricken  by  an  eclipse,  surrender, 
186  ;  compels  the  surrender  of  Stirling 
castle,  186  ;  re-establishes-  order,  187  ; 
draws  off  his  troops  at  tlie  battle  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  192  ;  is  elected  regent,  193 ;  takes  up 
arms  against  David  II.,  212  ;  submits  to 
the  royal  clemency,  and  renews  his  oatli  of 
allegiance,  213  ;  is  cast  into  prison.  213 ;  is 
present  at  tlie  Parliament  of  13f4,  218  ; 
promises  to  maintain  order  in  Strathern, 
&c.  227. 

Stewart,  Sir  Allan,  slain  by  Sir  P.  Thornton, 
ii.  153. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  son  of  Duke  Murdoch, 
executed  at  Stirling,  ii.  59. 

Stewart,  Andrew,  bishop  of  Jloray,  ii.  2-24. 
Stewart,  Alexander,  son  of  the  AVolf  of  Bade- 
noch,  strange  mm-riage  of,  with  Isabella, 
countess  of  Mar,  ii.  29;  assumes  the 
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title  of  Earl  of  Mar,  20 ;  turns  pirate,  00 ; 
raarclios  aRainst  DoiiaPl  of  the  Islos, 
battle  of  Ilarlaw,  41  ;  ailmlttcd  to  the  cou- 
llilence  of  .lames  1.,  fiV  ;  one  of  the  Jury 
that  tried  Murdoch  duke  of  Albany,  00, 
70  ;  his  death,  HO. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  dnko 
of  Albany,  ii.  000, 

Stewart,  Diinean,  son  of  tbo  Wolf  of  llado- 
noch,  11.  3. 

Stewart,  Sir  Alexander,  Ii.  120. 

Stewart,  Hercules,  Iv.  230. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  iv.  40,  (iO,  (11,  04,  00,  08,  74, 
104,  17(1. 

Stewart,  Henry,  Lord  Jfethvon,  iv,  00. 

Stewart,  Henry,  son  of  Lord  Evandale,  ii. 
330,  3.31,  334,  ,34.3. 

Stewart,  Sir. John,  created  carl  of  Athole,  II. 
171. 

Stewart,  Slr.fohn,  ii.  07. 

Stewart  of  Lorn,  Sir  Jolin,  hostaRO  for  Earl  of 
UouRla.s,  ii.  37. 

Stewart,  Sir  .fames,  married  to  (luoen-mother 
of  .lames  II.,  ii.  120,  142. 

Stewart,  .lame.s,  son  of  Dnko  of  Albany, 
sucks  Dunfermline,  ii.  00 ;  escapes  to  Irc- 
laml,  00  ;  his  death.  Oil. 

Stewart,  Sir  .lames,  slain  by  Sir  1’.  Thornton, 
li.  ir>3. 

Stewart  of  llonkill,  .Sir  .fohn.  Joins  Wallace,  1. 
0  ;  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ealkirk,  04, 

Stewart,  .lohn,  lord  of  Lorn,  ii.  120. 

Stewart,  Robert,  conspires  against  .Tamos  T., 
ii.  87-90,  03. 

Stewart,  Walter,  earl  of  Atholo,  conspires 
against  .lames  I.,  87,  80,  03. 

Stewart,  Loril  IVfurdocli,  son  of  Dnko  of  Al¬ 
bany,  11.  7  ;  made  ludsoncr  at  Hoinildon, 
V> ;  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  44  ;  is  libe¬ 
rated,  40  ;  succeofls  his  father  in  tho  re¬ 
gency,  47;  is  arrested  by  .lames  I.,  tried 
and  condemned,  08,  fill ;  is  executed  at 
StirliiiR,  00. 

Stewart  of  Traipiair,  Iv.  72. 

Stewart,  Sir  Walter,  il.  43. 

Stewart  of  Ralston,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  35. 

Stewart,  Sir  William,  put  to  death  Ijy  Percy, 
il.  20. 

Stewart,  Sir  William,  iv.  180. 

Stewart,  Sir  William,  Iv.  103,  160. 

Stewart,  Walter,  imprisoned,  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned,  11.  58,  00;  is  c.xccutcd  at  Stirling, 
60. 

Stewart,  Lord  Darnicy,  slain,  li.  120. 

Stewart,  Catherino,  mother  of  Patrick  Ilainll- 
ton,  ii.  .342. 

Stewart,  Margaret,  wife  of  Knox,  ill.  307. 

Stirling,  rout  of  the  Scottish  army  at,  I.  78  ; 
300  n. 

Stirling  castlo.  Sir  Philip  do  Mowbray  agrees 
conditionally  to  surrender,  1.  113;  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Scots,  1. 123. 

Stirling,  battio  of,  i.  63,  307  n. 

Stirling,  Alexander,  slain  at  Ilarlaw,  il.  41. 

Stirling  of  (llorat,  iii.  20. 

Stornoway,  castle  of,  ii.  270,  270. 

Stow  the  historian,  li.  120. 

Straiten,  Alexander,  slain  at  Ilarlaw,  ii.  41. 

Straiten,  David,  a  Protestant  martyr,  ii,  305, 
350  n. 

Straiten,  Waiter,  page  to  James  I.,  ii.  01. 

Strathavon,  Iv.  223. 


Strathbrair,  iv.  277. 

Strathbogie,  111,  100*  107. 

Stralhbogie  blown  up  l)y  James  VI.,  iv 

220.  ’  ■ 


Strathern,  David,  earl  of,  il.  87,  88. 

Strathern,  David,  earl  of,  1.  328. 

Strathern,  Earl  of,  despatched  to  Scotland, 
1.  0. 


Stratliorn,  Mallse,  earl  of,  il.  131,  1.31  n. 
Stratliern,  Countess  of,  conres.sea  to  a  cnn.spir- 
aoy  against  tho  life  of  liruce,  1.  1-12. 
SLratlinaver,  ii.  70. 

Strowan,  Robertson  of,  li.  02,  302  n. 

StrozzI,  Leo,  prior  of  Capua,  iii.  63,  (17,  71. 
Strozzi,  Peter,  ill.  (17. 

Sturmy,  John,  an  English  mtval  commander, 
i.  114.  ’ 

SuO'oik,  Didco  of,  ii.  14.3. 

Snil'olk,  Dnko  of,  iii.  10,  82. 

Snifolk,  Duchess  of,  Iii.  00. 

Sully,  Henry  do,  made  prisoner  by  Hruce,  1. 
14.0. 


Sully,  Erenoh  minister  of  state,  iv.  27.l. 
Humiitnary  law.s,  li.  77,  17(1,  181. 

Surrey,  lOarl  of,  il,  27(1,  282,  288-204,  200,  207, 
.323,  324,  3211,  327,  327  320. 

Surri'y,  Countess  of,  li.  271. 

“Susannali  and  tho  Killers,”  1.  200. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  iii.  204,  207,  .uio,  .317. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  Iii.  327-330,  332-334.; 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  an  Eiiglish  envoy"  iv.  218, 

210.  ’ 


Sutherland,  Earl 
210. 


of,  cut  oil  iiy  tho  plague,  i. 


Sutlicrland,  Earl,  iii.  .325,  iv.  25  49. 
Sweden,  King  of,  Iii.  DI3,  171. 

Swinton,  Sir  John,  at  Hoinildon,  11.  20. 


T 


Tngher,  battio  of,  1.127;  Soots  disconinted 
and  Edward  llruoo  slain,  127  ;  his  remains 
liarbarously  mutilated  by  tlm  English,  127. 

Talbot,  Lord  Richard,  married  tlio  daughter 
of  the  Red  Comyn,  i.  175  ;  is  taken  prisoner 
by  Sir  W.  Keith,  175. 

'i’alliot.  Lord  Thomas,  lianner  of,  taken  liy 
tho  Scots,  il,  13. 

Talliot,  Henry,  son  of  Earl  of  Shrowshury,  Iv. 
158. 

Talla  Moss,  battio  of,  ii.  250. 

Tamworth,  Mr,  iii.  208,  200. 

Tantallan  castle,  ii.  00,  71. 

'Tarbet,  llruoo  drags  his  ships  across  tho 
Isthmus  of,  1.  128. 

Tarnaway,  castlo  of,  ii.  341,  .341  n. 

'I'axatlon  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  il.  03,  05, 

'I'aylor,  Darnley's  pago,  ill.  238. 

Tell  T  ruo,  a  hoiinn,  iv.  IH). 

Tempest,  81r 'J'honias,  ii.  U48. 

T«‘mplo,  chapel  of,  i.  1)1). 

Templelistun,  now  Kirkliston,  Kdwanl  1.  rc- 
nialiiH  at,  i.  01 . 

Tenantry,  lawn  alVccting',  11.  205, 

Terouen,  il.  287. 

Terregles,  Hi.  (55. 

Teviot,  the,  Hi.  29. 

Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  II.  20(5. 

Tliames,  tin*,  ii.  282. 

The  LioUf  Barton's  slilp,  il.  280,  282. 
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“The  Doctrine  of  a  Christian  Man,”  treatise 
of,  ii.  366. 

The  “Foul  Raid,”  ii.  46. 

Theha,  battle  of,  i.  162. 

Thomas,  Bruoo’s  brother,  hanged  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  i.  98. 

Thomas,  Valentine,  It.  265. 

Thomas  de  la  More’s  testimony  to  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  Bruce,  i.  134. 

Thomson,  John,  a  Carrick  leader,  i.  127,  173. 
Thornton,  a  messenger,  iii.  213. 

Thornton,  Sir  Patrick,  ii.  153. 

Thrieve,  a  fortress,  ii.  164. 

Throckmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  iii.  122 ;  his 
interview  with  the  Cardinal  Lorraine,  133 ; 
his  interview  with  Queen  Mary,  134;  un¬ 
folds  the  policy  of  the  French  court,  135  ; 
sketch  of  Queen  Mai*y,  137,  138  ;  his  inter¬ 
views  with  her,  142,  143 ;  his  opinion  of 
Moray,  144,  146-148;  his  inteiwiew  with 
Mary,  149 ;  writes  to  Cecil  regarding  the 
intercepting  of  the  queen,  150 ;  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Mary,  and  her  remarks  on  the 
refusal  of  Elizabeth  to  grant  her  a  passport, 
151 ;  his  excuse  of  the  conduct  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  152 ;  his  mission  to  Scotland  in  1565, 
197,  198  ;  in  1567,  259,  263,  264 ;  his  inter¬ 
view  with  the  confederate  leaders,  266 ;  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  his  interference,  267  ; 
refuses  to  countenance  the  proceedings  of 
the  confederacy,  269  ;  his  interview  with 
Tullihardine  and  Lcthington,  270,  271 ;  in¬ 
tercedes  for  Mary,  271,  272 ;  his  interview 
with  Moray,  276,  278  ;  is  favourable  to  the 
marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
310,  311. 

Throckmorton,  Francis,  iv.  83,  113, 114. 
TUe-maker,  a  Scottish,  is  granted  royal  letters 
to  visit  London,  i.  219,  220. 

Till,  the  river,  ii.  289,  290. 

Tilney,  Charles,  one  of  the  Babington  con- 
spu-acy,  iv.  117. 

Tiree,  isle  of,  ii.  350. 

Titohbourne,  Chidiock,  iv.  117. 

Tixall,  iv.  131,  132. 

Tod,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  252,  253. 

Tolbooth,  the,  ii.  309. 

Tournay,  ii.  316. 

Tournament  at  Stirling,  ii.  145. 

Toui'aine,  dukedom  of,  iL  133. 

Teuton,  battle  of,  ii.  190. 

Tower  of  London,  Baliol  and  his  son  confined 
in  the,  i,  45. 

Towey,  Laird  of,  iv.  222. 

Towie  castle,  iii.  342. 

Trabrown,  Laird  of,  iii.  288. 

Trade,  lucrative,  with  England  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  i.  209. 

Tranent,  iii.  241. 

Treaty  of  Northampton,  1.  165 ;  its  terms, 
165. 

Trent,  council  of,  iii.  130,  iv.  1. 

Tresham,  iv.  312. 

Treaty  of  Magnus  of  Norway  with  Alexander 
111.,  ii.  100. 

Trinity  Church,  iii.  338. 

Troupe,  Ilameline,  conspires  against  Bruce, 
i.  142. 

Truce  with  England,  ii.  122. 

Tuliibardine,  baron  of,  il.  237. 

Tullihardine,  Murray  of,  iii.  05,  260,  270, 
270  278,  293,  323,  iv.  12. 


Tulloch,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  ii.  199,  200. 

Turkey,  iii.  290. 

Turnberry  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Countess  of  Carrick,  1.  19;  meeting  of 
nobles  in,  25. 

Turnbull,  Sir  William,  ii.  237. 

Turnbull,  William,  bishop  of  aiasgow,  in 
162. 

Turner,  Dawson,  iii.  215. 

Tutbm'y,  iii.  310,  313. 

Twelve  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
i.  34. 

Twenge,  Sir  Marmaduke,  at  the  battle  of 
Stirling,  1.  64 ;  surrenders  himself  to  Bruce, 
122  ;  is  dismissed  without  ransom,  122. 

Twisolhaugh,  ii.  289. 

Tyburn,  iv.  135. 

Tycho  Brahe,  iv.  172. 

Tyler,  Wat,  insurrection  of,  i.  334. 

Tynedale,  ravaged  by  the  Scottish  army,  i. 
44 ;  ravaged  by  Bruce,  108. 

Tyrone,  Lord,  iv.  162,  234,  240,  267,  268. 

Tytler,  the  historian,  iii.  306. 


U 

Ughtred,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  144;  his  defence  of 
Perth,  185. 

Ulster,  Earl  of,  his  daughter  the  vlfe^f 
Bruce,  i.  94. 

Ulster,  Lionel,  duke  of,  mysterious  transac¬ 
tion  of,  i.  193 ;  dies  in  Italy,  329. 

Ulster,  i.  113,  127. 

Ulster,  Richard  de  Burgh,  earl  of,  opposes 
the  claims  of  Margaret  of  Norway,  i.  25 ; 
joins  Edward  I.,  45  ;  negotiates  with  the 
governor  of  Scotland,  78 ;  treats  with  the 
governor  of  Stirling  castle,  SO. 

UmfraviUe,  GUbert  de,  earl  of  Anps,  re¬ 
fuses  to  BuiTender  to  the  English  the 
castles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  i.  33  ;  sur 
renders  them,  33  ;  does  homage  to  Edward 
I.,  42;  resides  at  the  court  of  England,  68; 
commanded  to  reside  upon  his  lands,  223. 

UmfraviUe,  Ingeram  de,  surrenders  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton  to  Edward  f.,  i.  45. 

UmfraviUe,  Sir  Robert,  vice-admiral  of  Eng¬ 
land,  ii.  39,  46,  49. 

UmfraviUe,  Gilbert,  earl  of  Angus,  ii.  39. 

Universities  of  Scotland,  ii.  268. 

Upsal,  iv.  172. 

Urauibourg,  iv.  172. 

Urbind,  Antony,  bishop  of,  ii.  123. 

Urnebrig,  a  German  manufacturer  of  gun¬ 
powder,  ii.  284. 

Urquhart  castle,  Inverness,  il.  152. 


V 

Vagabonds,  law  against,  ii.  67. 

Vaison,  Drummond,  bishop  of,  iV.  309-311. 
Valence,  Bishop  of,  iii.  119,  122,  135,  136. 
ViUois,  Francis  of.  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  ii.  278. 
Vans,  Mr  Martin,  confessor  to  James  III.,  il. 
200. 

Varennes,  the  sieur  de,  French  ambassador 
at  the  English  court,  i  107. 

Vaughan,  an  emissary  of  England,  ii.  278, 
Vendome,  Duke  of,  in  Scotland,  ii.  47, 
Vendosme,  Duke  of,  ii.  356. 
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Venetians,  the,  ii.  277. 

Verao,  Mon.sieui',  iii.  327,  337,  358,  359. 

Verneuil,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at,  ii.  C3,  121, 
123. 

Vioci,  Benemund  de,  the  Pope’s  emissary,  sent 
into  Scotland  to  collect  the  tenth  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  i.  20. 

Vienne,  John  de,  his  expedition  to  Scotland, 
i.  338  ;  the  magnitude  of  his  force,  339  ;  the 
discontent  which  their  presence  excites, 
339 ;  he  joins  in  the  invasion  of  England, 
340 ;  his  impatience  at  the  tactics  of  the 
Scots,  3-11 ;  failure  of  the  expedition,  342 ; 
he  returns  to  France,  343. 

Vellebresme,  French  ambassador,  ii.  300. 

Villegagnon,  Monsieur,  iii.  68. 

Villemore,  comptroller,  iii.  75. 

Villcroy,  a  French  gentleman,  iii.  202. 

Villours,  Sebastian  de,  iii.  259. 

Vincennes,  treaty  of,  i.  329. 

Vipont,  Alan,  sui-prises  Kinross  fort,  i.  197. 


W 

IVaad,  Mr,  a  privy  councillor,  iv.  130,  131. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  ii.  189,  190. 

Wales,  the  Scots  make  descents  on  the  coast, 
i.  129. 

Wallace  of  Craigie,  Sir  Adam,  ii.  215. 

Wallace  of  Craigie,  Sir  John,  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Sark,  ii.  143. 

Wallace  of  Ellerslie,  Sir  Malcolm,  i.  48. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  sou  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Wallace  of  Ellerslie,  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  i.  48  ;  quarrels  with  some  English 
officers  in  Lanark,  and  only  escapes  being 
slain  by  the  assistance  of  his  mistress,  49  ; 
she  is  put  to  death  by  the  English  sheriff, 
and  in  retaliation  Wallace  slays  him,  49  ;  is 
liroclaimed  a  traitor,  49 ;  is  joined  by  those 
who  had  refused  submission  to  Edward,  49  ; 
is  elected  chief,  49  ;  his  early  successes,  49  ; 
is  joined  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  49;  sur¬ 
prises  the  English  justiciary  at  Scone,  and 
disperses  his  followers,  50 ;  is  joined  by 
some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  50 ;  his  cruel  treatment  of  the 
English  ecclesiastics,  60 ;  is  joined  by  the 
younger  Bruce  and  his  tenants,  60 ;  dis¬ 
sensions  among  the  Scottish  barons  compel 
liim  to  retire  northwards,  61 ;  ravages  the 
lands  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  61 ;  the 
people  flock  to  his  standard,  62 ;  resolves 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  English  at 
Stirling  bridge,  62;  anticipates  the  English, 
62  ;  two  friars  sent  to  him  by  Sm'rey,  with 
terms,  62 ;  his  memorable  answer,  53  ;  por¬ 
tion  of  the  English  army  cross  the  Forth, 
when  they  are  assailed  by  him  from  the 
high  ground,  54;  complete  discomfiture  of 
the  English  army,  54  ;  he  orders  so  much 
of  the  skin  of  Cressingham  to  be  made  into 
a  sword-belt,  65  ;  he  occupies  Dundee,  65  ; 
sends  Walter  de  llaliburton  to  occupy  Ber¬ 
wick,  55  ;  ho  invades  England,  55  ;  ravages 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  and  ob¬ 
tains  immense  booty,  66 ;  he  marches  to 
Carlisle,  but  deems  it  prudent  not  to  attack 
the  city,  66 ;  lays  waste  Cumberland  and 
Annaiuiale,  66 ;  commences  his  retreat  to 
Bcotlaud,  57 ;  reaches  Uc.xham,  57 ;  rescues 
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three  monks  from  the  barbarity  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  57  ;  ho  advances  on  Newcastle,  but 
retires  homewards,  67 ;  is  elected  governor 
of  Scotland,  68 ;  his  measures  to  procure 
fresh  levies,  58  ;  compels  the  most  powerful 
of  tlie  nobles  to  submit  to  his  authority,  88 ; 
he  invests  Eoxburgh  castle,  89  ;  retires  on 
the  appearance  of  the  English  army,  59 ; 
is  deserted  by  many  of  the  great  nobles,  60  ; 
his  plan  for  the  defence  of  Scotland,  61 ; 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  his  plan,  62  ;  his 
position  at  Falkirk  betrayed  to  the  English, 
62 ;  from  the  great  disparity  in  numbers, 
he  first  designs  to  retreat,  63  ;  he  finds  that 
impossible  and  prepares  to  fight,  63  ;  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  64 ;  great  loss  of  the  Scots, 

64  ;  he  retreats,  64 ;  he  resigns  the  office  of 
governor,  04 ;  he  is  driven  with  a  small 
band  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  77  ;  he 
is  excluded  from  mercy  by  the  English 
king,  78 ;  he  proposes  conditions  of  sur¬ 
render  winch  throws  the  English  king  into 
ungovernable  rage,  78  ;  a  price  set  upon 
his  head,  78  ;  is  betrayed  by  Sir  John  IMen- 
teith,  81 ;  is  earned  to  London  and  ar¬ 
raigned  for  treason,  82;  he  repels  the 
charge,  82 ;  is  put  to  death  with  great 
cruelty,  82  n.,  261 ;  the  effect  of  his  death 
on  the  designs  of  Edward  1.,  83,  362  n, 

Wallace  tow'er,  iii.  361. 

Walsingham,  David  II.  visits,  i.  214. 

Walsiugham,  Sir  Francis,  iv.  4-6,  6  n. ;  re¬ 
monstrates  in  a  letter  with  Elizabeth  on 
her  apathy,  6  ;  writes  again  to  her,  7 ;  in¬ 
tercepts  letters  which  shew  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Popish  league,  19 ;  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Sir  It.  Bowes,  26,  32,  34,  48,  66  ; 
tries  to  discover  the  religious  sentiments  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  36,  59 ;  is  cognisant 
of  the  combination  against  Guthrie,  60,  64  ; 
complains  of  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth, 

65  ;  arrives  at  the  Scottish  court,  68,  69 ; 
returns  to  England,  69,  93 ;  is  appealed  to 
by  Angus  and  the  banished  lords,  97,  101 ; 
discovers  the  Babington  conspiracy,  112 ; 
his  efforts  to  entangle  Queen  Mary  in  the 
plots  against  Elizabeth,  114-128 ;  unfolds 
to  Elizabeth  the  extent  of  their  plots,  130  ; 
is  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  trial 
of  Mary,  137  :  writes  to  Leicester  on  the 
question  of  Mary’s  guilt,  143  ;  urges  the 
putting  of  Mary  to  death,  150 ;  writes  to 
Paulet  recommending  the  secret  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Mary,  151 ;,  his  letter  to  Socretaiy 
Maitland  on  the  death  of  Mary,  151-167. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  ii.  259,  259  «.,  260-264, 
393  n. 

Wardhouse,  Laird  of,  iv.  179. 

Wardlaw,  Walter,  a  parliamentary  commi.s- 
sioner,  i.  211. 

Wardlaw,  Henry,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  education  of  James  I.,  ii. 
30  ;  founds  University  of  St  Andrews,  43. 

Ware,  town  of,  iii.  212. 

Wareham,  William  de,  ii.  206. 

Wark  castle  taken  by  Bruce,  i.  135  ;  siege  of, 
ii.  326,  327,  327  n.;  stormed,  1.  341. 

Warkworth  castle,  iii.  315. 

Warenne,  John,  Earl  of  SuiTcy,  made  guar¬ 
dian  of  Scotland,  i.  47. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  ii.  179,  185,  193,  200. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  iii.  302,  iv.  137. 
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Wat,  a  craftsman,  iv.  253. 

Water  of  Crie,  battle  of,  i.  104. 

Watson,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  252,  255. 

Wear,  the  Scots  encamp  on  the  river,  i.  151 ; 
defy  the  English  to  drive  them  from  their 
position,  151. 

W edderburn.  Lord  Home  of,  his  ferocity,  ii. 
311,  315,  316,  319,  348. 

Wedderburn  house,  ii.  311,  312. 

Welsh,  John,  a  Scottish  preacher,  iv.  254. 

Welsh,  rebellion  of  the,  i.  41. 

Wemyss,  Laird  of,  iii.  68,  70,  iv.  173. 

Wemyss  Castle,  iii.  188. 

Wemyss,  Easter,  iii.  46. 

West  Riding  craelly  sacked  by  Bruce,  1.  129. 

Westminster  Cathedral,  the  famous  stone  on 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned, 
placed  in,  by  Edward  I.,  i.  46. 

Westminster,  secret  conference  of  David  II. 
and  Edward  III.  at,  i.  214. 

Westmoreland,  people  of,  purchase  a  truce 
from  Bruce,  i.  111). 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  iii.  302,  306,  310,  314, 
315,  322,  .324. 

Wharton,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  17. 

Wharton,  Lord,  invades  Scotland,  iii.  40,  47, 
63,  65,  66,  69,  78. 

Whitaker,  iii.  306. 

Whitehall,  palace  of,  iv.  312. 

Whitehaugh,  Laird  of,  iii.  228. 

Whitelaw,  secretary  of  James  III.,  ii.  228,  230, 
245. 

Whitelaw,  Alexander,  iii.  105,  109. 

Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iv.  313. 

Whlttingham,  iii.  235,  237,  274. 

Whitsum,  Hepburn  of,  iii.  193. 

AVickliffe,  doctrines  first  preached  in  Scot¬ 
land,  ii.  37. 

Willcock,  Jolm,  a  Protestant  convert,  iii.  82, 
91,  112, 121. 

AVillford,  Captain  Sir  James,  iii.  67-69. 

William  the  Lion,  i.  83. 

Williams,  Friar,  iii.  9,  20. 

AVilliamson,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  ii.  300, 
302. 

Wilson,  Stephen,  iii.  359. 

AVinclielsea,  archbishop  of  Cantei'bury,  de¬ 
murs  to  the  supplies  demanded  liy  Edward 
I.,  i.  48 ;  conveys  a  papal  bull  to  Edward 
I.,  70. 

AVinchester,  bishop  of  Moray,  ii.  128. 

AAtingfield,  iv.  152. 

AA’’inkfield,  Babington’s  residence,  iv.  121. 

AVinter,  English  admiral,  iii.  117,  119. 

AVishart’s  (Clianoellor)  mission  to  England, 
i.  9. 

Wishart,  bishop  of  Scotland,  regent  of  Scot¬ 
land,  i.  25 ;  he  supplies  the  robes  for  the 
'coronation  of  Bruce,  89  ;  confined  by  the 
English  in  Berwick  castle,  94 ;  ransomed 
by  Bruce,  123. 

AVishart,  George,  commonly  known  as  the 
Martyr,  iii.  41  ;  his  parentage,  41  ;  is 
schoolmaster  in  Montrose,  41 ;  flies  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  openly  recants,  41 ;  returns 


to  Scotland,  41,  42  n.  ;  he  preaches  in  Mon- 
tro.se,  &c.,  41,  375  n. ;  accepts  an  invitation 
to  Edinburgh,  42 ;  preaches  at  Leith,  42  ; 
powerfully  affects  John  Knox,  42  ;  removes 
for  safety  by  the  advice  of  Ids  friends  to 
AA'^est  Lothian,  43  ;  is  taken  prisoner,  43  ; 
the  governor  refuses  to  give  a  civil  sanction 
to  tlie  proceedings  against  him,  43  ;  is  ar¬ 
raigned  at  St  Andrews  before  the  spiritual 
tribunal,  43  ;  his  defence,  44 ;  is  condemned 
to  the  stake  for  heresy,  44;  his  la.st  mo¬ 
ments,  44,  45. 

AVishart  of  Pittan'o,  James,  iii.  41. 

AVishart  of  Pittarrow,  iii.  85,  95,  360. 

Wishart,  of  the  English  faction,  iii.  22. 

AVithern,  prior  of,  iii.  172,  173. 

Wittemberg,  ii.  342. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  ii.  306,  307,  310,  317,  322, 
325,  329,  331,  335. 

Woodstreet,  iv.  129. 

AVood,  secretary  of  Regent  Moray,  iii.  159, 
299,  291,  3U0,  310,  312. 

AVood,  Sir  Andrew,  a  naval  commander,  ii. 
219,  236,  238,  251,  252,  254,  261,  266,  274, 
275,  286,  395  n. 

AVoodhouselee,  iii.  319. 

AVoods,  &c.,  iaws  regarding,  ii.  183. 

Wool,  annual  tax  upon,  i.  217  ;  taxed  by  the 
crown,  230. 

Worcester,  Earl  of,  iii.  .302,  iv.  137,  177,  178. 

AVorkington,  iii.  288,  289. 

AV'ortiey,  an  English  knight,  ii.  5. 

AA'otton,  Dr  Nicholas,  iii.  80,  122,  125. 

AA'otton,  Sir  Edward,  iv.  96-100,  102-105,  110. 

AA’rath,  Cape,  i.  17. 

AVylloughby,  Lord,  iv.  273,  274,  274  n.,  278, 
285,  298,  301. 


X 


Xaintonge,  earldom  of,  ii.  178,  208,  309. 


Y 

J'elloiu  Carvel,  the,  one  of  the  ships  of  Sir 
Andrew  Wood,  ii.  251. 

Yester,  Lord,  iii.  254,  285,  325. 

Yetholm,  i.  81. 

Yetholm.  Scots  assemble  at,  i.  345. 

York,  Edward  I.  summons  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  to  meet  him  at,  i.  60. 

York,  Richard  duke  of,  ii.  143,  152,  163,  179, 
190. 

A^oung,  James,  a  schoolmaster  of  James  VI., 
iv.  4. 

Young,  Peter,  a  minister,  iv.  42,  218. 

Y^pres,  magistrates  of,  i.  170. 


Z 

Zouch,  Lord,  iv.  137,  212-214,  216,  227. 
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COMFORT  FOR  THE  DESPONDING;  or,  Words  to  Soothe 

and  Cheer  Troubled  Hearts, 

“Whoever  is  the  author  or  compiler  of  this  precious  little  treasure,  he  merits,  and 
will  receive,  the  thanks  of  thousands  of  troubled  spirits  and  desponding  hearts.”— 
Caledonian  Mertury.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

“We  strongly  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  are  inclined  to  despond  and  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  their  circumstances.  To  all  such  characters  it  is  worth  far  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold.” — Belfast  News  Letter. 

THE  CHASTENING  OF  LOVE;  or,  Words  of  Consolation 

to  the  Christian  Mourner.  Ey  Joseph  Paekee,  D.D.,  Manchester. 

“It  contains  a  series  of  short  discom'ses  on  subjects  that  cannot  fail  to  be  consolatory 
to  all  who  are  in  trouble,  and  if  read  in  a  becoming  spirit  will  elevate  the  mind  from  the 
mere  sensualities  of  this  world  to  the  purer  atmosphere  of  a  higher  state.  We  heartily 
commend  it.” — Cheltenham  Journal. 

“Dr  Parker  handles  the  various  themes  in  a  most  able  and  skilful  manner,  and 
whether  in  his  mediatorship,  his  divinity,  or  his  manhood,  places  before  his  readers 
reason  for  trust  in  Jesus  and  in  Jesus  only.  We  need  not  particularise  any  of  the 
papers,  especially  when  they  are  all  so  good.  We  heartily  commend  the  little  volume, 
as  the  production  of  a  good  and  clever  man.” — Kilmarnodc  Post. 

GLADDENING  STREAMS ;  or,  the  Waters  of  the  Sanctuary. 

A  Book  for  Fragments  of  Time  on  each  Lord’s  Day  of  the  Year. 

“  The  contents  are  well  calculated  to  edify,  comfort,  and  direct  the  pious  reader.  .  .  . 
The  object  of  the  work  is  to  shew  that  the  metaphors  taken  from  the  element  of  water, 
in  the  different  forms  in  which  it  occurs  in  nature,  so  frequently  found  in  Scripture,  re¬ 
present  the  gradual  increase  of  Gospel  truth  in  the  world,  and  tlie  growing  work  of  grace 
in  tile  believer’s  souL  ...  It  forms  a  most  handy  pocket  treasury  of  sacred  meditation, 
quite  a  Sabbath  Bogatsky  in  its  way.”— Caledonian  Mercury. 


ftTBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO, 
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"ACROSS  THE  RIVER”  SERIES  Of  POPULAR  BOOKS-CojiiiMMed. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OLD  DIVINES,  Two  Series. 

The  object  of  this  small  volume  is  to  give,  for  the  first  time,  a  selection  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  glowing  passages  of  the  old  divines,  (whose  works  are  now  a  sealed  book 
to  the  general  reader,)  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  at  once  to  bring  out  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  each  writer  and  preacher,  and  to  form  instructive  and  fi'uitful  reading.  The 
Editor  has  taken  every  care  to  comprehend  in  the  series  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
worthies,  a  biography  of  each  of  whom  precedes  the  specimens. 

THE  CEDAR  CHRISTIAN.  By  the  Rev,  Theodore  L, 

CUTLEE. 

“  ‘  This  is  a  book  for  Christian  men,’  so  says  the  preface,  and  we  have  mo  hesitation  in 
endorsing  the  expression,  for  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  Christian  can  read  without  being 
benefited  by  it.  .  .  .  It  contains  twenty-four  extremely  thoughtful  and  carefully-written 
essays,  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  each  of  which  is  treated  in  a  homely  but  pecu¬ 
liarly  attractive  manner.” — Cheltenham  Journal. 

“We  confess  to  have  derived  no  small  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  book.  The 
author  deals  largely  and  pointedly  with  practical  duties  and  manifestations  of  Christian 
character,  and  uses  the  keen  knife  of  Scripture  unsparingly  when  needed,  to  lay  open 
the  secret  sores  of  the  Christian  professor.  Eruitful  in  illustration,  and  skilful  in  using 
the  same,  he  never  fails  to  strike  home  the  truth  he  is  anxious  to  inculcate.” — Kilmar. 
nock  Post. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


Demy  18mo,  cloth  antique,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges.  Is.  each, 

BAXTER’S  CALL  TO  THE  UNCONVERTED.  With  Life 

of  the  Author. 

BOSTON’S  CROOK  IN  THE  LOT.  With  Life  of  the 

Author. 

HALL’S  BREATHINGS  OF  THE  DEVOUT  SOUL,  AND 

MEDITATIONS  AND  VOWS.  With  Life  of  the  Author. 

BUNYAN’S  GRACE  ABOUNDING  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF 

SINNERS. 

DYER’S  FAMOUS  TITLES  OF  CHRIST.  With  Life  of 

the  Author. 

BEECHER’S  LIFE  THOUGHTS.  With  Life  of  the  Author. 

“  This  new  series  of  standard  religious  works,  constating  of  some  of  the  choicest  writ¬ 
ings  of  our  most  eminent  divines,  is  by  far  the  cheapest  which  has  been  published.  The 
books  are  carefully  edited ;  and  an  original  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  is  prefixed 
to  each  volume.  They  are  well  printed,  handsomely  bound,  and  are  issued  at  a  price 
which  brings  thepi  within  the  reach  of  all." 
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POPCJLAK  ■WORKS 


Crown  8yo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  33.  6d., 

THE  MAN  OF  BUSINESS,  CONSIDERED  IN  SIX  ASPECTS. 

A  BOOK  FOR  TOUNG  MEN. 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  ALEXANDER,  JOHN  TODD,  STEPHEN  H.  TTNG, 

AND  Others. 

“  As  a  guide  for  a  young  man  in  his  start  in  life,  or  as  a  usual  gift  to  a  business  friend 
at  any  period,  this  volume  will  be  found  of  almost  inestimable  value.  We  strongly  re¬ 
commend  the  perusal  of  it ;  and  venture  to  aflrm  that  it  will  be  a  welcome  guest  in 
every  well-regulated  family  in  the  kingdom.” — DetPs  TKcefcli/  Mcsscacrcr . 

“The  whole  pathways  and  sideways  of  business  life  are  traversed ;  and  it  is  necessary 
only  to  add  that  the  authors  prove  themselves  eminently  qualified,  by  their  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  and  thorough  insight  into  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  trials  that 
beset  honest  candidates  for  public  support,  to  instruct  and  guide.  There  are  many 
admirable  practical  passages  which  we  would  willingly  quote  had  we  space  at  our  com¬ 
mand  ;  meanwhile,  we  urge  parents  and  guardians  to  put  a  copy  of  the  volume  into  the 
hands  of  their  sons  or  friends  setting  out  on  the  journey  of  life.  There  are  crowds  also 
who  have  spent  years  in  business  who  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  careful  and  faith¬ 
ful  perusal  of  the  volume." — Caledonian  Mercury. 


NEW  CLASS-BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Foap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  23., 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY; 

IN  A  SERIES  OP  BIOGRAPHIES. 

FROM  THE  BEQINNINQ  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  TILL  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

By  DAVID  PRYDE,  M.A. 

“  Mr  Pryde  has  done  his  best ;  and  upon  the  whole  has  done  well.  His  writing  is 
crisp  lucid,  and  sparkling ;  always  animated,  it  is  often  eloquent  and  picturesque ;  it 
groups  masses  of  detail  with  ease  and  effect ;  and  the  portraits  are  sketched  by  a  few 

decisive  touches.”— WortA  Rritis/i  Daay  Mafl. 

“  The  events  of  men’s  lives  make  history ;  therefore,  the  biographies  of  the  men  who 
are  the  subjects  of  history  must  present  the  most  interesting  form  of  history.  For  this 
we  cordially  recommend  the  present  volume ;  it  cannot  fail  ef  being  appreciated.”— 
Weileyan  Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Ss.  6d., 

OLD  WORLD  AND  YOUNG  WORLD. 

By  JOHN  HEITON, 

Author  of  “  The  Castes  of  Edinburgh.” 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  price  23.  6d., 

CHRISTIAN  COMPORT. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “EMBLEMS  OF  JESUS.” 


I'UBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO, 
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NEW  PRESENTATION  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 


In  small  Crown  8vo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  bevelled 
boards,  with  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel,  price  3s.  6d.  each, 

WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  ALLEGORY. 

Papers  from  “The  Spectator,”  with  Portrait  of  Annisoir. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN:  A  BIOGRAPHY. 

WUli  Portrait. 

“  HI. 

SONGS  OF  GOD  AND  NATURE: 

A  SELECTION  OP  POETRY. 

Edited  by  DAVID  PAGE,  P.G.S.,  Author  of  “Introductory  Te.xt-Book  of  Geology." 

MUNGO  PARK’S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA. 

With  Portrait  of  Park,  and  an  Additional  Chapter,  detailing  the  Progress 
of  African  Discovery  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

WALLACE,  THE  HERO  OF  SCOTLAND:  A  BIOGRAPHY. 

By  JAMES  PATERSON.  With  Portrait,  Now  Edition. 

SONGS  OF  LOVE  AND  BROTHERHOOD: 

A  SELECTION  OP  POETRY.  Edited  by  DAVID  PAGE,  F.G.S. 

SONGS  OF  LIFE  AND  LABOUR: 

A  SELECTION  OP  POETRY.  EtUted  by  DAVID  PAGE,  F.G.S, 

VIII. 

CLASSICAL  BIOGRAPHY: 

PROM  PLUTARCH. 

A  BOOK  OF  CHARACTERS: 

PROM  THE  WRITINGS  OP  BUTLER,  OVBRBURY,  AND  EARLES. 

***  Tiiis  elegant  and  useful  Series  of  Books,  while  specially  intended  for  School  and 
College  prizes,  also  form  admu'able  volumes  for  general  presentation. 
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POPULAR  WOEItS 


LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 


In  large  Demy  8vo,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  Vignette,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 

price  6s., 

I. 

THE  COMPLETE  WOEKS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAEE, 

BASED  ON  THE  TEXT  OF  JOHNSON,  8TEEVENS,  &  REED. 

With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  MAET  COWDEN  CLAEKE. 

AND  A  COPIOUS  GLOSSARY. 

«  *  This  entirely  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare’s  Works  is  carefully  Printed  from  a 
beautiful  New  Type,  cast  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  on  Superior  Paper.  The 
Volume  contains  upwards  of  760  pages,  and  is  handsomely  bound  in  clofc,  wiOi  an 
Emblematical  Design,  forming  the  Cheapest  and  Best  People’s  Edition  ever  Pubhshed. 

- - 

IN  PREPARATION, 

Uniform  with  the  above  in  size,  style,  and  price, 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

WITH  MEMOIR  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTES, 

ORIGINAL  AND  COLLECTED,  PROM  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC 
SOURCES,  such  as 

Cunningham,  Chambers,  Ceomek,  Campbell,  Carlyle, 

Currie,  Hogg,  Scott,  Wilson,  Wordsworth,  Motherwell,  Locehart, 
Jbepeet,  &c.,  &c. 

III. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS, 

TRANSLATED  PROM  THE  ARABIC. 

An  entirely  New  Edition,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  One  Hundred  original 
Engravings  on  Wood. 

JOSEPHUS; 

THE  WHOLE  WORKS  OP  PLAVIUS  JOSEPHUS,  THE  JEWISH  HISTORIAN. 
Translated  by  Whiston.  Illustrated,  with  Portrait  on  Steel  and  Vignette. 


DON  QUIXOTE. 

An  entirely  New  Edition,  with  original  Illustrations  on  Wood, 


■UBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 
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’8  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  POETS. 

In  foolscap  8vo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  price  3s  6a.  each;  or  in  morocco  antique,  price  6s.  6a.  each, 

HENEY  W.  LONaFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  Complete  in- 

eluding  “  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.»  With  a  fine  Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved 
on  Steel,  Six  full-page  illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Vignette  Title-page. 

SIE  WALTEE  SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  With  a  fine  Portrait 

of  the  Author,  engraved  on  Steel,  Six  full-page  niustrations  on  Wood,  andaTienette 
Title-page.  ' 

LOEO  BTEON’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  With  a  fine  Portrait  of  the 

Author,  engraved  on  Steel,  Six  full-page  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Vignette 
Title-page.  ® 

THOMAS  MOOEE’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  With  a  fine  Portrait  of 

the  Author,  engraved  on  Steel,  Six  full-page  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Vignette 
XI  Li  e-page. 

WILLIAM  WOEDSWOETH’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  With  a  fine 

POTtrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  on  Steel,  Six  full-page  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and 
a  Vignette  Title-page.  * 

WILLIAM  COWPEE’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  With  a  fine  Portrait 

of  the  Author,  engraved  on  Steel,  Six  full-page  Iliustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Vignette 
X  iti  e-page. 

JOHN  MILTON’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  With  a  fine  Portrait  of  the 

Author,  engraved  on  Steel,  Six  full-page  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Vignette 
xi  tie-page. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAEE’S  COMPLETE  WOEKS.  With  Two  fine 

Portraits  on  Steel  and  Vignette  Title-pages.  Two  Volumes. 

JAMES  THOMSON’S  POETICAL  WOEKS,  With  a  fine  Portrait  of 

tte  Author,  engraved  on  Steel,  Six  full-page  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Vignette 
X  lui  e-page. 

ALEXANDEE  POPE’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  With  a  fine  Portrait 

of  the  Author,  engraved  on  Steel,  Six  full-page  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Vignette 
Title-page.  ° 

JAMES  BEATTIE’S  AND  OLIVEE  CtOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  fine  Portraits  of  the  Authors,  engraved 
on  Steel,  Six  full-page  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Vignette  Title-page. 

THE  CASQUET  OP  GEMS.  A  Choice  Selection  from  the  British 

Poets.  With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Vignette  Title-page. 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  THE  POETS, 

BUNYAN’S 

PILGEIM’S  PEOGEESS  AND  HOLY  WAE, 

Complete  in  Qne  Volume,  with  Portrait  on  Steel,  Six  full-page  Illastrations  on  Wood, 
and  Vignette  Title-page. 
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POPULAR  WORKS 


NIMMO’S  “RED-LINE”  EDITION  OF  THE  POETS. 


In  cro^  8vo,  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  border  lines  in  red, 
bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  6s.  each ;  or  in  morocco  extra, 
or  antique,  12s., 

HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete,  in¬ 
cluding  “Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,”  with  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  and  Nine  full-page 
Illustrations  and  Vignette  Title-page. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  fine  Portrait 

on  Steel,  and  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  and  Vignette  Title-page. 

LORD  BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  fine  Portrait  on  Steel, 

and  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  and  Vignette  Title-page. 

THOMAS  MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  fine  Portrait  on 

steel,  and  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  and  Vignette  Title-page. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  fine  Por¬ 

trait  on  Steel,  and  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  and  Vignette  Title-page. 

WILLIAM  COWPER’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  fine  Portrait  on 

steel,  and  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  and  Vignette  Title-page. 

JOHN  MILTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  fine  Portrait  on  Steel, 

and  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  and  Vignette  Title-page. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With  fine  Por¬ 

traits  on  Steel  and  Vignette  Title-pages.  2  vols. 

JAMES  THOMSON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  fine  Portrait  on 

Steel,  and  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  and  Vignette  Title-page. 


WILSON’S  TALES  OF  THE  BORDERS. 

Edited  by  ALEXANDER  LEIGHTON. 

In  announcing  a  ONE  SHILLING  EDITION  of  the  BORDER  TALES,  the  Publisher 
does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  anything  in  recommendation  of  a  work  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  a  general  competition,  and  which  has  increased  in  public  favour  with  its 
years  Equally  suited  to  all  classes  of  readers,  it  has  been  received  with  delight  in  the 
School-room,  the  Drawing-room,  tlie  Parlour,  and  the  Village  Reading-room.  Many  of 
the  Tales  have  been  publicly  read.  The  high  tone  of  its  morality  renders  it  an  admirable 
small  Library  for  young  members  of  the  family. 

Each  volume  will  contain  238  p.ages,  and  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  twenty 
volumes,  to  be  published  monthly. 
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